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INTEODTJOTION. 


^  y  my  introduction  to  the  third  biennial  report  of  this  bureau,  I 

^g'l  Mfted  out  that  the  attempt  to  collect  labor  and  industrial  statistics  by 
^  nudl  had  proved  a  failure  in  every  State  in  which  it  had  been  tried. 

I  said  "  personal  inspection  and  interrogation  by  the  Commissioner  or 
his  authorized  representative,  is  the  only  and  proper  way  to  obtain  full, 
fresh,  intelligent,  and  correct  statistics,  and  this  cannot  be  done  without 
an  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  contingent  expenses,  including  hire 
of  one  or  two  agents.  My  predecessor  in  office,  Mr.  John  S.  Enos,  in 
his  report  used  almost  identical  language. 

In  consequence  of  this  necessity  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  amend- 
atory of  the  law  under  which  this  bureau  was  created,  authorizing  an 
expenditure  "  not  to  exceed  $4,500  per  annum  for  the  salaries  of  agents, 
or  assistants^  for  traveling  expenses,  and  for  other  contingent  expenses 
of  the  bureau."  This  Act  was  approved  by  the  Governor  February  8, 
1889. 

To  carry  into  eft'ect  this  provision  of  the  law,  the  item  of  an  appropri- 
ation of  $9,000  for  the  two  fiscal  years  following,  1889-90,  was  in  the 
appropriation  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature.  This  item  was  vetoed  by 
the  Governor,  on  the  ground  "  that  the  amount  sought  to  be  appropriated 
is  excessive,  the  scope  of  the  office  not  warranting  such  expenditure." 

By  this  act  of  the  Executive  the  bureau  was  not  only  deprived  of  the 
amount  provided  in  the  Act  already  passed  for  the  employment  of 
assistants,  but  also  of  any  contingent  fund  whatever  for  the  purchase  of 
stationerv,  postage  stamps,  and  for  fuel,  light,  and  wages  of  janitor,  etc. 

In  anticipation  of  the  enlarged  appropriation  for  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  bureau,  the  Legislature  saw  fit  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  usefulness, 
by  constituting  the  Commissioner  a  Factory  Inspector,  to  enforce  laws 
passed  during  the  session,  relating  to  the  employment  of  minors  and 
females,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  workshops. 

The  last  state  of  affairs  was  therefore  much  worse  than  the  former,  as 
complained  of  in  previous  reports  of  the  Commissioners. 

Before  the  factory  and  sanitary  laws  were  passed  the  work  of  the  Com- 
missioner was  simply  educational.  He  was  a  gatherer  of  facts.  His 
duties  under  the  law  were  "  to  collect,  assort,  systematize,  and  present, 
in  biennial  report  to  the  Legislature,  statistical  details  relating  to  all 
departments  of  labor  in  the  State."  By  the  Acts  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment of  minors  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  workshops,  executive 
duties  were  imposed  upon  the  Commissioner  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  functions  of  a  collector  of  statistics.  The  discharge  of  such  incom- 
patible duties  could  not  be  otherwise  than  detrimental  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  bureau  in  carrying  out  the  main  objects  for  which  it  was  insti- 
tuted. 

As  the  eminent  economist  and  statistician,  now  at  the  head  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  Statistics,  Colonel  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
has  pointed  out:  "  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  Bureau  of  Labor  can- 
not solve  social  or  industrial  problems,  nor  can  it  bring  direct  returns 
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in  a  material  way  to  the  citizens  of  a  country;  but  its  work  must  be 
classed  among  educational  efforts,  and  by  judicious  investigations  and 
the  fearless  publication  of  the  results  thereof,  it  may,  and  should,  enable 
the  people  to  more  clearly  and  more  fully  comprehend  many  of  the  prob- 
lems which  now  vex  them." 

A  man  who  enters  a  workshop  or  factory  one  day  as  a  collector  r 
statistical  information,  and  upon  another  as  a  sanitary  inspector,  w* 
the  power  of  the  law  behind  him  to  enforce  sanitary  regulations,  can 
expect  to  be  treated  in  both  capacities  with  an  equal  degree  o^  civili;;<yi  ^ 

The  effective  enforcement  of  such  labor  laws  would  require  the  con- 
stant, day  by  day,  supervision  of  at  least  one  male  and  one  female 
inspector.  Their  whole  time  and  attention  should  be  devoted  to  the 
work.  To  enforcer  the  laws  in  a  thorough  manner  relating  to  minors 
and  females,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  factories  and  workshops, 
passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  would  compel  me  to  drop  all  statistical 
work,  for  which  the  bureau  was  established.  As  the  law  requiring  the 
collection  and  presentation  in  proper  form  of  labor  or  industrial  statis- 
tics still  remained  in  force,  I  determined  to  continue  the  work,  as  being 
more  in  consonance  with  the  aim  and  object  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, at  the  same  time  doing  my  duty,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  to  com- 
ply with  the  law  requiring  me  to  enforce  the  before  mentioned  labor 
laws.  These  laws  should  be  so  amended  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  a 
Factory  Inspector,  instead  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  to 
enforce  them,  the  same  as  in  other  States  of  the  Union. 

The  law  forbidding  the  employment  of  children  under  ten  years  of 
age  in  any  factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile  establishment,  should  be 
amended  by  raising  the  limit  of  age  to  twelve  or  thirteen.  There  is  no 
other  State  in  the  tjnion  where  the  limit  is  so  low  as  in  California.  The 
bill  originally  introduced  placed  the  limit  at  twelve,  but  it  was  reduced 
to  ten  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor.  It  might  as  well  have  been 
altogether  rejected.  One  reason  given  for  this  alteration  was  that  it 
would  prevent  the  employment  of  young  children  who  pick  fruit  in  the 
season  which  occurs  about  school  vacation  time. 

The  bill  could  have  been  so  amended  as  to  except  from  its  operation 
children  under  twelve  employed  in  our  orchards  and  vineyards  during 
certain  months  of  the  year.  Children  under  twelve  should  be  at  school 
instead  of  working  from  morning  until  night  in  workshop  or  factory. 
We  have  a  compulsory  school  law  on  our  statute  books  which  requires 
this,  but  it  is  not  enforced.  Neither  could  a  law  forbidding  the  emi)loy- 
ment  of  such  minors  in  factories  and  workshops  be  enforced,  unless  it  is 
made  the  sole  duty  of  some  official  to  enforce  it. 

Seeing  the  utter  futility  of  trying  to  collect  statistics  by  mail,  blank 
forms  were  distributed  through  the  State,  with  the  request  that  they  be 
filled  out  and  returned  to  this  office. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  resources  at  my  command,  I  deter- 
mined to  confine  the  work  of  the  bureau  to  the  collection  of  statistics 
relating  to  certain  industries,  and  to  the  investigation  of  the  condition, 
plans,  and  practices  of  certain  cooperative  financial  schemes.  The  pub- 
lication in  the  third  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  alwut  the 
building  and  loan  associations  of  the  State,  has  been  productive  of  much 
benefit  to  these  admirable  institutions,  and  has  contributed  to  some 
exte27t  in  ^reatlv  increasing  their  number  and  sphere  of  usefulness. 
-FoJJoni'ng  this  came  a  special  report  of  the  bureau,  pu\A\«\i^A.  \w  ^^xa- 
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phlet  form,  exposing  the  plans  and  practices  of  the  so  called  National 
building  and  Loan  Associations.  The  demand  for  this  report  was  so 
great  that  the  stock  of  pamphlets  was  exhausted  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
the  report  since  then  has  been  republished  in  other  States  of  the  Union. 
The  special  report  on  endowment  insurance  associations  has  also  had  a 
very  large  circulation.  Both  of  these  special  reports  are  embodied  in 
this. 

Building  and  loan  association  statistics  are  continued  in  this  report, 
as  no  form  of  cooperation  has  been  productive  of  so  much  good  in  this 
country.  If  it  is  considered  a  wise  policy  to  publish  annual  statistics 
regarding  our  pavings  banks,  it  must  be  the  same  as  to  our  building  and 
loan  associations,  in  which  an  immense  capital  is  invested,  representing 
the  savings  of  thousands  of  our  citizens. 

The  importance  of  an  inquiry  into,  and  report  upon  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  of  the  State,  cannot  be  overestimated.  In  order  to  bring 
the  matter  collated  within  the  contents  of  an  ordinary  sized  report,  the 
inquiry  had  to  be  confined  within  certain  limits.  In  future  reports  this 
Work  can  be  extended  until  all  our  leading  manufacturing  industries 
are  fully  reported. 

In  the  selection  of  industries,  it  was  deemed  best  to  inquire  first  into 
the  condition  of  such  as  were  languishing,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain 
the  reasons  why  such  industries  were  not  prospering  in  California.  I 
considered  that  it  would  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  know  why  it 
was  that  some  industries,  while  in  a  flourishing  or  prosperous  condition 
in  other  States,  were  slowing  dying  here. 

Statistics  regarding  two  industries  of  vast  importance  in  this  State, 
viz.:  beetsugar  manufacture  and  fruit  canning,  are  also  given  in  this 
report  The  former  is  only  in  itt-i  infancy,  Put  is  undoubtedly  destined 
to  he  of  f^noT'mfMii  mnfjiiitude.  The  latter  has  already  attained  vast 
proportions^  and  is  yearly  growing  at  an  accelerating  rate.  Facts  devel- 
oped in  some  oi  the  investigations  held  by  the  bureau  are  given  in  Part 
V;  those  already  printed  in  pamphlet  form  being  omitted. 
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PARTI. 


MAimFAOTORIES. 


Why  is  it  that  certain  manufacturing  industries  cannot  succeed  in 
California,  is  a  pertinent  and  momentous  question.  We  depend  en- 
tirely too  much  upon  the  East.  On  the  western  bounds  of  this  great 
continent  we  are  far  removed  from  the  great  centers  of  traffic  in  the  New 
and  the  Old  World.  When  we  send  away  almost  everything  we  raise, 
and  buy  almost  everything  we  use,  our  profits  are  cut  at  both  ends  by 
freight  charges.  We  ship  our  wool  East  in  the  grease  and  let  our 
own  woolen  mills  die.  During  the  year  1889,  we  shipped  of  wool  in  the 
grease,  ten  million  nine  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  from  San  Francisco,  one  million  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  from  Sacramento,  two  million 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 
from  Los  Angeles,  and  a  couple  of  million  pounds  more  from  other 
places.  Most  of  this  is  manufactured  into  cloth,  clothes,  carpets,  etc., 
to  be  reimported  in  immense  quantities,  as  Californians  like  to  dress 
well.  The  quantity  of  California  wool  bought  for  home  consumption 
was  about  three  million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  less  in  1889  than 
in  1888,  in  consequence  of  the  shutting  down  of  some  of  our  mills. 

Why  is  it  that  with  our  excellent  tanning  bark  and  almost  unlimited 
supply  of  superior  leather,  we  cannot  make  nearly  all  the  shoes  we 
require?  The  population  of  the  interior  of  the  State  should  largely 
overbalance  that  of  San  Francisco,  and  our  rural  population  should  not 
be  compelled  to  import  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  boots  and  shoes, 
ready  made  clothing,  machinery,  leather,  glass  of  every  description,  and 
household  furnishing  goods. 

Every  yard  of  silk  cloth  worn  by  our  ladies  is  imported.  We  ship 
large  quantities  of  cattle  East  that  are  brought  back  to  us  in  the  shape 
of  canned  meats,  put  up  in  Chicago. 

It  may  be  that  the  State  is  handicapped  by  habits  inherited  from  the 
time  when  our  only  industry  was  gold  mining,  and  nobody  cared  what 
he  paid  for  an  article,  or  how  far  it  had  to  be  brought.  In  other  words, 
it  may  be  to  some  extent  a  lack  of  enterprise.  It  may  be  a  dislike  to 
turn  over  an  undue  proportion  of  the  profits  for  freight  charges  to  the 
monopolists,  who  would  want  all  that  the  traffic  could  bear,  and  rather 
than  submit  to  the  extortion  our  producers  would  let  things  go  in  the 
old  groove. 

Probably  our  fiscal  policy  is  also  to  blame.  We  assess  the  land, 
buildings,  and  plant  of  our  manufacturing  industries  at  their  cash 
value,  while  in  the  East  they  enjoy  si>ecial  exceptions.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  Pacific  Coast  constitutes  a  commercial  entity  that 
can  be  developed  into  the  richest  region  of  the  world,  and  capable  of 
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supporting  a  population  at  least  twenty  times  as  great  as  our  present 
million  and  a  quarter. 

While  the  policy  prevailed  at  Washington  of  shutting  us  off  from 
those  markets  both  north  and  south  of  us  on  this  coast,  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  California  could  make  rapid  headway  in  the  path  of  prog- 
ress. The  trade  with  Mexico  and  the  Central  American  republics 
naturally  tends  in  this  direction.  The  reciprocity  ideas  of  Secretary  of 
State  Blaine,  if  fully  carried  out,  should  open  many  ports  in  these  coun- 
tries to  California  productions,  and  give  an  impetus  to  our  manufacturing 
industries.  As  the  tariff  bill,  lately  passed  by  Congress,  contains  clauses 
which  will  put  to  some  extent  the  results  of  reciprocity  to  the  test,  it 
will  soon  be  known  what,  if  any,  advantage  California  can  reap  from  it. 

With  the  object  in  view  of  getting  the  views  of  those  best  informed, 
and  most  deeply  interested  in  such  enterprises  as  those  referred  to,  this 
bureau  started  out  upon  this  investigation. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  more  widely  difiused  this  information 
would  be,  the  better  for  the  interests  of  the  State,  I  furnished  most  of 
the  naatter  herein  contained  in  advance  for  publication  to  Mr.  Thos.  A. 
Vivian,  Special  Agent  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  for 
the  collection  of  California  manufacturing  statistics.  It  is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  reports  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  also  by  the  State 
Board  of  Trade  of  California. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WOOLEN   MANUFACTORIES. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  following  woolen  mills  were  running  in 
California: 

The  Pioneer  Woolen  Mill,  of  San  Francisco,  manufacturing  blankets, 
cassimeres,  dress  goods,  beaver  overcoating,  flannels,  shawls,  and  car- 
riage robes.  It  had  thirty-seven  sets  of  carding  machines,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  looms,  thirteen  thousand  spindles,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
knitting,  and  eighteen  sewing  machines.  It  gave  employment  to  about 
seven  hundred  men  and  women,  and  had  a  paid  up  capital  of  $1,000,000. 
This  mill  was  established  in  1858,  and  was  therefore  entitled  to  be  called 
the  pioneer  woolen  mill  of  California.  Before  the  construction  of  the 
Pacific  railroads  it  did  a  flourishing  business,  and  for  many  years  after 
made  considerable  money. 

The  Golden  Gate  Woolen  Mill,  of  San  Francisco,  manufacturing 
blankets,  cassimeres,  cloths,  tweeds,  flannels,  robes,  and  shawls.  It  has 
six  sets  of  carding  machines  and  thirty-six  looms.  Capital  invested, 
1400,000. 

The  California  Hosiery  Company,  of  Oakland,  manufacturing  hosiery 
and  knit  underwear,  had  three  sets  of  carding  machines.  It  employed 
over  one  hundred  operatives,  and  had  a  paid  up  capital  of  $212,500. 

Marysville  Woolen  Mill,  manufacturing  blankets,  flannels,  and  tweeds, 
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has  seven  sets  of  carding  machines,  twenty- six  looms,  and  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty  spindles.  It  employs  over  one  hundred 
hands,  mostly  Chinese.  Capital  invested,  $200,000.  This  mill  was 
established  in  1867.  For  the  year  1888  to  1889,  it  turned  out  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  thousand  yards  of  flannel  and  tweeds,  and  nearly 
twenty  thousand  pairs  of  blankets.     Total  value,  $213,000. 

Los  Angeles  Woolen  Mill,  manufacturing  blankets  and  flannels,  had 
one  set  of  carding  machines,  nine  looms,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty 
spindles. 

Merced  Woolen  Mill,  manufacturing  blankets,  flannels  ,and  cloths,  has 
five  sets  of  carding  machines,  twenty  looms,  and  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
spindles.     Capital,  $250,000, 

Napa  Woolen  Mill,  manufacturing  blankets  and  flannels,  has  two  sets 
of  carding  machines,  ten  looms,  and  sixteen  sewing  machines.  Capital, 
$100,000.     Thirty-five  hands  are  emplo3'ed. 

Petaluma  Woolen  Mill,  manufacturing  flannels  and  blankets,  has  two 
sets  of  carding  machines,  and  eleven  looms.  Twenty-two  hands  are 
employed. 

San  Jose  Woolen  Mill,  manufacturing  blankets,  flannels,  and  cloths, 
has  six  sets  of  carding  machines,  twenty-four  looms,  and  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  spindles.  It  employs  eighty  hands.  Capital, 
$400,000. 

Santa  Rosa  Woolen  Mill,  manufacturing  navy  blue  flannels,  cassi- 
meres,  and  blankets,  had  three  sets  of  carding  machines,  and  six  looms. 
It  employed  forty  hands. 

Stockton  Woolen  Mill,  manufacturing  blankets  and  flannels,  had  two 
sets  of  carding  machines,  nine  looms,  and  eight  hundred  spindles. 

Woodland  Woolen  Mill,  manufacturing  blankets,  flannels,  and  cassi- 
meres,  had  two  sets  of  carding  machines.     Capital,  $100,000. 

Altogether  we  had  in  California  twelve  woolen  mills,  running  seventy- 
six  carding  machines,  with  a  capital  of  from  three  to  four  millions  of 
dollars.  At  present  only  half  that  number  are  running,  with  a  capacity 
of  only  twenty-eight  carding  machines.  This  is  less  than  half  what  we 
had  ten  years  ago.  According  to  the  United  States  census  for  1880, 
California  had  nine  woolen  mills,  having  sixty  sets  of  carding  machines, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  knitting  machines,  sixteen  sewing  ma- 
chines, and  eighteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  spindles.  Capital 
invested,  $1,676,500.  Number  of  men  employed,  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-five. 

The  Pioneer  of  San  Francisco,  by  far  the  largest  in  the  State,  having 
thirty-seven  sets  of  carding  machines,  or  half  of  the  capacity  of  all  our 
woolen  mills,  has  closed  down,  thereby  throwing  seven  hundred  employes 
out  of  work. 

The  California  Hosiery  Company  at  Oakland  has  closed  its  doors,  and 
more  than  one  hundred  hands  have  been  thus  deprived  of  their  means 
of  living. 

The  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Rosa,  Stockton,  and  Woodland  mills  are  not 
now  running,  and  of  course  a  large  number  of  weavers,  spinners,  etc., 
are  deprived  of  work.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  question  of  grave  import 
as  to  what  the  causes  are  why  woolen  manufacturers  cannot  prosper  in 
California.  To  ascertain  the  facts  an  investigation  was  set  on  foot  by 
the  bureau,  with  the  following  results: 

AU  of  the  ManageTB,  Superintendents,  etc.,  of  woolen  mill^  NvVio  Yjet% 
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interviewed  concurred  in  saying  that  over  or  excessive  production  of 
woolen  goods  was  the  first  or  primary  cause.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
statistics  published  relating  to  the  woolen  manufacture  and  consump- 
tion of  last  year. 

According  to  Bradstreet,  there  were  not  less  than  sixty-one  failures 
of  woolen  manufacturing  concerns  during  the  year  1889,  with  assets 
amounting  to  $5,651,000,  and  liabilities  to  $8,149,000.  For  the  previous 
year,  1888,  there  were  forty-nine  failures,  with  assets  amounting  to 
$1,723,000,  and  liabilities  to  $3,101,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quan- 
tity of  woolen  manufactured  goods  imported  into  the  United  States 
largely  increased  during  these  two  years.  According  to  a  report  issued 
from  the  Treasury  Department,  the  average  imports  for  ten  months 
each  year,  from  1884  to  1888,  inclusive,  amounted  to  $37,978,862,  while 
in  1889  the  amount  rose  to  $47,167,423. 

This  was  far  lessthan  the  actual  amount  imported.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  submitted  to  Congress 
April  16, 1890,  the  invoice  amount  imported  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
was  $52,681,000,  whereas  the  market  value  was  nearly  $90,000,000, 
which  was  equivalent  to  the  importation  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
million  pounds  of  wool. 

The  woolen  mills  of  California  had  a  producing  capacity  far  in  excess 
of  the  local  demand.  One  mill  alone — the  Pioneer — could  more  than 
supply  the  home  market.  Export  trade  to  British  America,  Mexico, 
Central  or  South  America,  is  impossible  under  the  existing  tariff'  sys- 
tems. Unless,  then,  the  woolen  mills  of  California  could  successfully 
compete  with  eastern  manufacturers,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  keep 
them  all  running.  This  they  have  learned  by  experience  they  cannot 
do.  Our  manufacturers  in  California  have  not  only  been  unable  to  sell 
goods  to  eastern  buyers,  but  eastern  manufacturers  have  shipped  goods 
to  this  market  and  undersold  manufacturers  here.  The  Pioneer  Mill, 
of  San  Francisco,  erected  especially  for  the  purpose  of  woolen  manu- 
facture, and  splendidly  equipped  with  all  the  latest  appliances  for  turn- 
ing out  a  superior  quality  of  goods,  has  lost  money  year  after  year,  and 
the  original  shareholders  could  realize  little  more  than  10  per  cent  on 
their  investment.  The  question  of  over  production  aff^ects  all  manu- 
facturers alike,  eastern  as  well  as  middle  or  western.  One  of  the  man- 
agers stated,  however,  that  when  eastern  manufacturers,  having  a  large 
surplus  of  stock  on  hand,  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  raising  money, 
they  generally  send  their  goods  to  distant  markets.  In  that  way  Cali- 
fornia has  become  a  favorite  dumping  ground  for  over-stocked  eastern 
manufacturers,  and  our  local  mill  owners  have  suffered  the  consequences. 
Aside  from  this,  there  are  several  valid  reasons  why  California  manu- 
facturers are  placed  at  a  decided  disadvantage  in  the  effort  to  compete 
with  those  of  the  States  east  of  the  Rockies.  These  reasons,  outside  of 
some  minor  ones,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1 .  Higher  rate  of  interest  on  loans. 

2.  Higher  wages  paid  to  employes. 

3.  Higher  prices  paid  for  fuel. 

4.  Higher  water  rates. 

5.  Higher  taxes. 

6.  Higher  rates  for  insurance. 

In  our  woolen  mills,  in  consequence  of  excessive  production,  a  large 
amount  of  stock  has  to  be  earned  on  hand.    Goods  are  sold  at  from 
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three  to  four  months'  credit.  Wool  must  be  paid  for  on  delivery.  Hand^ 
must  be  paid  oflf  weekly  or  monthly.  Consequently  a  large  amount  o 
ready  money  is  required  to  keep  the  mill  in  running  order.  According 
to  Mr.  Wm.  Harney,  of  the  Golden  Gate  Woolen  Mill  of  San  Francisco, 
manufacturers  in  the  East  can  be  accommodated  with  loans  at  from  4 
to  5  per  cent  per  annum,  interest  paid  semi-annually,  whilst  in  Califor- 
nia they  have  to  pay  as  high  as  from  7  to  8  per  cent  per  annum,  interest 
payable  monthly. 

As  to  the  second  reason  given — higher  wages  paid  to  employes — the 
following  classification  of  the  .average  rates  of  daily  wages  paid  in 
different  States  is  taken  from  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  (1886): 

AvEBAOB  Rates  of  Daily  Wages. 
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From  this  it  would  appear  that  California  pays  the  highest  rate  of 
wages,  and  North  Carolina  the  lowest.  Just  as  eastern  manufacturers 
are  able  to  outrival  the  West,  by  paying  a  lower  scale  of  wages  to  their 
employes,  so  are  those  of  the  South  able  to  compete  successfully  with 
the  former  by  paying  a  still  lower  rate  of  wages.  According  to  the 
same  report,  while  a  wool  carder  in  California  is  paid  $1  75  per  day,  he 
receives  $1  25  in  Connecticut,  and  only  50  cents  in  North  Carolina. 
If  Connecticut  can  undersell  California,  North  Carolina,  to  a  far  greater 
degree,  can  undersell  Connecticut. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  disparity  between  the  wages  paid  here,  as 
compared  to  other  places,  the  managers  of  some  of  our  largest  mills 
informed  me  that  the  question  of  wages  is  not  such  a  serious  drawback 
as  it  would  appear  to  be.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
condition  of  the  California  woolen  mill  operative  is,  on  account  of 
higher  wages,  better  than  that  of  his  fellow  worker  in  the  East.  On 
the  contrary,  in  many  of  the  woolen  factories  in  the  New  England 
States,  the  operatives  are  treated  with  such  care  and  consideration  in 
the  way  of  living,  such  as  comfortable  cottages  at  low  rent,  deposits  for 
cheap  household  supplies,  etc.,  that  they  can  live  far  more  comfortably 
on  a  lower  scale  of  wages  than  in  California,  which  has  not  progressed 
in  this  line. 

Next,  as  to  the  third  reason  given,  viz.:  the  higher  cost  of  fuel  in  Cali- 
fornia, I  learned  from  Mr.  John  Williams,  Secretary  of  the  Ca\iibTtv\«. 
'^^Ai'ery  Company,  that  the  cost  of  coal  here  was  on  an  a^etag^e  a.\iou\. 
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three  times  higher  than  in  the  East.  For  many  of  the  eastern  mills 
hard  lump  coal  can  be  bought  for  less  than  $3  a  ton,  and  screenings  for 
less  than  $1.  In  Oakland  coal  costs  from  $7  50  to  $8  50  per  ton,  and 
the  Hoisery  Company  had  to  pay  about  $4,000  a  year  for  fuel.  Mills 
in  the  vicinity  of  coal  mines  in  Pennsylvania  can  get  the  screenings 
gratis. 

Mr.  Heynemann,  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Pioneer  Woolen  Mill, 
said  the  cost  of  fuel  in  high  coal  times  added  5  cents  a  pound  to  the 
price  of  production,  and  averaged  during  the  year  3^  cents.  In  the  East 
it  averages  only  from  1  to  1^  cents. 

The  fourth  reason  given,  viz.:  higher  water  rates,  requires  no  elucida- 
tion so  far  as  San  Francisco  is  concerned,  where  the  rates  are  outra- 
geously high  as  compared  with  most  other  cities.  The  Oakland  Hoisery 
Company  had  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  $200  per  year  per  set  of  carding 
machines,  while  in  the  East  it  would  average  only  $66.  Although  the 
Pioneer  Mill  of  San  Francisco  had  a  large  water  supply  of  their  own, 
still  they  paid  about  $3,000  per  year  to  the  San  Francisco  Water  Com- 
pany. 

As  to  the  fifth  reason,  viz.:  higher  taxes,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
in  many  States  textile  manufactories  are  either  exempt  altogether  from 
taxation,  or  else  have  concessions  made  to  them.  Not  only  the  build- 
ings and  grounds,  but  the  plant,  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  are  taxed  in 
California.  No  privileges  are  granted,  no  concessions  are  made;  no 
inducements  are  held  out  under  our  laws  to  foster  and  encourage  manu- 
facturing industry  in  this  State.  The  Pioneer  Woolen  Mill  had  to  pay 
last  year  $7,000  for  taxes. 

The  sixth  and  last  reason  given,  is  the  higher  rate  of  insurance  which 
has  to  be  paid  in  California.  In  this  State  we  are  under  the  thumb  of 
an  insurance  trust  or  compact  that  has  been  able  to  pile  up  the  rate  of 
insurance  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure.  In  the  East,  textile  manu- 
facturers insure  themselves  through  the  mutual  or  cooperative  system. 
Hence,  while  eastern  manufacturers  have  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  from  i  to 
1  per  cent,  those  in  California  had  to  pay  about  three  times  as  much. 
The  Hosiery  Company  at  Oakland  had  to  pay  on  an  average  2^  per 
cent.     It  cost  them  $4,256  for  insurance  in  the  year  1887. 

Although  not  given  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  California  woolen 
manufacturers  cannot  compete  with  eastern,  still  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  freight  rates  on  raw  material,  as  well  as  manufactured  goods, 
are  also  much  higher  in  California  than  in  the  East.  The  Superintend- 
ent of  the  hosiery  factory  of  Oakland,  told  me  of  an  experience  he  had 
in  Siskiyou  County,  where  he  found  that  whilst  it  cost  $1  94  per  cwt. 
for  the  railroad  transportation  of  raw  wool  to  Oakland,  the  same  would 
be  carried  to  Boston,  about  six  times  the  distance,  for  $1  94  per  cwt. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  laboring  under  all  the  disadvantages  herein  enum- 
erated, woolen  manufacture  has  not  been  a  prosperous,  or  even  a  paying 
industry  in  California.  Still,  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when 
there  will  be  a  market  foi;  all  the  goods  that  could  be  manufactured  by 
every  mill  that  was  ever  started  in  California.  If  one  of  the  results  of 
the  Pan-American  Congress  should  be  the  negotiation  of  reciprocity 
treaties,  whereby  our  textile  fabrics  would  be  admitted  free  of  duty  to 
Mexico  and  the  Central  and  South  American  republics,  there  would  be 
work  for  every  loom  and  spindle  and  sewing  machine  in  all  our  factories. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics  of 
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every  kind  labor  under  many  disadvantages  in  this  State.  They  can- 
not compete  with  eastern  manufacturers  for  the  reasons  ab'eady  stated. 
When  the  home  market  is  supplied,  where  are  they  to  look  for  a  market 
for  the  surplus?  As  we  have  no  competing  lines  of  overland  or  inter- 
state railroads,  the  manufactures  are  corked  up  in  California  by  freight 
schedules.  Through  the  operation  of  our  tariff  laws  the  ports  of  our 
neighbors  across  the  lines  are  hermetically  sealed  to  us.  "  Shall  we  pay 
for  our  imports  all  in  cash,"  says  Mr.  Blaine,  "  or  shall  we  seek  recipro- 
cal arrangements  by  which  a  large  part  of  it  may  be  paid  for  in  pork 
and  beef  and  flour,  and  in  lumber,  in  salt,  in  iron,  shoes,  calico,  furni- 
ture, and  thousands  of  other  things.  When  shall  we  enlarge  our  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  that  great  continent.  South  America,  if  we  do 
not  now  make  a  beginning?  Do  you  not  think  a  line  of  ships,  gener- 
ously aided  by  the  Government,  will  have  better  prospect  for  profit  and 
permanence  if  we  can  give  to  them  outward  cargoes  from  the  United 
States  and  not  confine  them  to  inward  cargoes  from  Latin  America?" 

There  is  not  a  manager  of  the  closed  up  woolen  mills  of  California 
but  will  agree  with  the  doctrines  of  Secretary  of  State  Blaine,  and  who 
does  not  believe  that  if  they  had  been  in  operation  a  few  months  ago 
these  mills  would  now  be  in  full  blast. 

As  to  whether  or  not  the  tariff  duties  on  wool  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  decadence  of  wool  manufacturing  on  this  coast,  is  an  open 
question.  As  these  duties  operate  equally  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  consequently  all  manufacturers  would  be  affected  equally 
alike,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  tariff  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

In  order,  however,  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject,  the  following 
statistics  are  germane  and  interesting: 

The  importation  of  raW  wool  into  the  United  States  has,  like  the  man- 
ufactured article,  largely  increased.  In  1885  we  imported  70,596,170 
pounds  of  wool,  and  in  1889, 126,487,729  pounds,  an  increase  of  nearly 
80  per  cent.  In  the  former  year,  11,475,889  pounds  of  clothing  wool 
were  imported,  and  in  the  latter  year  29,226,317  pounds,  an  increase  of 
nearly  155  per  cent. 

During  the  four  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 1884,  the  aggregate  impor- 
tation of  wools  was  322,532,905  pounds,  or  an  annual  average  of  80,633,- 
226  pounds,  against  an  annual  average  of  105,352,715  pounds,  or  an 
increase  of  more  than  28  per  cent,  during  the  past  six  years.  The  bulk 
of  this  wool  is  received  from  the  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1888,  the  United  States  imported 
from  England  11,345,879  pounds  of  clothing  w^ool,  valued  at  $2,594,067, 
and  from  Australia  6,133,191  pounds,  valued  at  $1,172,879.  The  total 
domestic  production  for  the  year  1888  was  269,0()0,0()0  pounds;  total 
imported,  97,231,277  pounds,  or  36  per  cent. 

In  an  article  on  "  The  Development  of  Woolen  Manufactures,"  writ- 
ten by  George  William  Bond,  of  Boston,  and  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department  in  1887,  it  is  said:  "There  are  none  of  the  third 
class  (or  carpet)  wools  that  can  be  grown  in  this  country  to  advantage. 
Most  of  them  are  from  races  adapted  to  entirely  different  climate  and 
circumstances,  whose  yield  of  wool  is  so  small  that  it  would  not  pay  for 
half  their  helping.  It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  why  we  cannot  pro- 
duce any  particular  grade  of  first  class  wools.  We  may  grow  wool  in 
some  places  equally  fine  and  apparently  as  good  in  other  respects  as 
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wools  that  are  imported,  but  they  may  not  have  the  same  working  qual- 
ities.    They  will  not  produce  the  same  effect  when  finished." 

In  the  special  report  made  on  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool  in  1887, 
by  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  appears  the  following:  "It 
is  idle  to  talk  about  raising  sheep  in  Europe  or  this  country  to  compete 
with  South  Africa,  the  Platte  country,  or  Australia.  Our  sheep  farming 
must  eventually  be  confined  to  small  flocks  of  improved  breeds,  raised 
on  farms  where  they  require  little  or  no  extra  labor.  It  has  already 
come  to  this  in  Europe,  and  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  where 
lands  are  valuable,  and  will  finally  prevail  in  the  West  as  the  large 
ranches  are  divided  up  and  settled.  The  conditions  are  entirely  differ- 
ent in  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  South  America,  where  laborers  are, 
at  best,  semi-barbarians  or  peons,  and  the  immense  plains  of  cheap  lands 
and  torrid  climate  seem  better  adapted  to  sheep  raising  than  other  indus- 
tries. In  Australia  the  plains  devoted  to  sheep  raising  are  in  the  hands 
of  comparatively  a  few  who  have  perpetual  leases  of  immense  tracts  of 
Grovernment  lands  at  low  rates.  Some  of  these  tracts  contain  as  much 
as  one  hundred  thousand  acres.  So  that  the  country  bids  fair  to  con- 
tinue to  be  a  sheep-raising  section." 

The  United  States  imported  more  than  double  the  quantity  and  four 
times  the  value  of  wool  from  Australia  than  from  the  whole  of  South 
America.  The  annual  average  of  clothing  wools  received  from  all  Ameri- 
can countries  south  of  the  United  States,  for  the  five  years  ending  June 
30,  1888,  was  five  million  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty-six  pounds,  or  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  total  im- 
portation. This  condition  of  affairs  would  be  changed,  were  there  direct 
and  frequent  steam  communication  between  the  North  and  South  Ameri- 
can continents,  by  which  the  manufactured  products  of  the  former  could 
be  exchanged  for  the  wool  and  other  raw  materials  of  the  latter. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  we  imported  through  the  San 
Francisco  Custom  House  ready  made  clothing  valued  at  $84,114;  cloth, 
$430,275;  dress  goods,  women's  and  children's,  $409,312;  or  a  total  of 
manufactured  woolen  goods  of  $923,701. 

In  the  previous  year,  1888,  we  imported  woolen  goods  valued  at  $1,- 
057,489.  For  the  year  1888,  we  imported  through  the  San  Francisco 
Custom  House  raw  clothing  wool  from  Australia  valued  at  $11,025,  and 
in  1889,  only  $4,505,  a  falling  off  of  nearly  60  per  cent.  This  is  chiefly 
owing,  of  course,  to  the  decadence  in  the  manufacture  here.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  be  observed  that  the  falling  off  in  the  importation  of 
manufactured  wool  was  only  about  10  per  cent. 

The  following  letter  from  Judge  R.  F.  Peckham,  President  of  the  San 
Jose  Woolen  Mill,  contains  very  pertinent  points  and  practical  sug- 
gestions: 

San  Jo8^,  March  2,  1890. 
Uon.  J.  J.  ToBiN,  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor: 

Dbar  Sie:  I  have  been  much  interested  in  newspaper  accounts  of  your  report  on  the 

oolen  industry  of  California.    Will  you  wlease,  if  you  have  it  printed,  or  when  it  is 

»rinted,  send  me  a  copy.    It  is,  as  reported  in  the  journals,  in  the  main  correct.    The 


woolen  industry  of  California.  Will  you  wlease,  if  you  have  it  printed,  or  when  it  is 
printed,  send  me  a  copy.  It  is,  as  reported  in  the  journals,  in  the  main  correct.  The 
nigh  rates  of  money,  labor,  fuel,  taxes,  insurance,  to  which  might  be  added  rents,  the 
limited  market,  and  the  most  expensive  way  of  disposing  of  manufactured  products, 
are  the  bane  of  not  only  the  woolen,  but  mostly  every  class  of  manufacturing  industry  in 
California;  and  so  far  as  the  woolen  industry  is  concerned,  the  fact  that  San  Francisco 
is  made  the  dumping  ground  of  the  United*  States  of  America  is  the  most  fatal.  The 
tariff  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  cannot  reach  Mexico,  or  British  Columbia,  or  any 
other  forei^  market,  unless  we  can  sell  as  cheap  as  any  other  nation.  This  means  coni- 
I)etition  with  the  whole  world — with  as  cheap  money,  as  cheap  labor,  as  cheap  products 
of  labor  as  any  other  country.    I  iind  no  one  prepared  for  this.    California  has  naturally 
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the  wealth  of  an  empire,  but  its  perfect  development  depends  upon  one  or  the  other  of 
two  things.  It  is  either  getting  down  in  our  ideas  of  value  to  the  balance  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  in  ^ucating  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  to  sustain  our  higher  values, 
wc  must  stand  together  and  i>atronize  each  other,  consume  the  products  of  our  own 
laboring  classes,  and  purchase  nothing  elsewhere  that  can  be  purchased  at  home  because 
it  is  offered  cheaj)er  than  we  can  produce  it.  It  is  draining  tne  State  of  our  circulating 
medium  to  pay  for  things  we  could  produce  at  home  at  a  trifling  more  cost.  So  long 
as  we  continue  to  purchase  of  those  that  can  produce  cheaper  than  we  can,  our  labor 
must  go  imem ployed,  and  even  run  the  risk  of  bringing  upon  us  a  financial  panic  and 
general  bankniptcy.  When  this  comes,  away  will  go  all  our  better  values,  both  in  rent, 
trade,  and  prosperity,  below  the  average  American  standard,  and  it  will  find  our 
industries  unable  to  give  employment  to  all  those  that  will  be  compelled  to  labor  for  the 
means  of  sup])ort. 

But  little  can  be  done  by  legislation.  But  we  have  the  power  and  should  enact  laws  to 
prohibit  any  State  institution  or  institutions  (including  counties  and  cities),  supported  in 
part  by  tlie  State,  from  buying  anvthingin  the  way  of  supwlies  that  can  beorisjproduced 
m  California.  The  monejr  of  the  State  should  not  go  to  tne  discouragement  of^our  own 
industry.  England,  in  building  up  her  woolen  manufactures,  enacted  laws  requiring  that 
her  dead  should  be  buried  in  woolen  clothing.  Beyond  this,  nothing  can  be  done  except  in 
our  individual  capacities.  As  long  as  we  look  for  merchanaise  which  has  been  dumped  on 
our  market  by  eastern  over-loaded  manufactories  or  eastern  bankrupt  market-merchants 
to  supply  our  wants,  simply  because  we  can  get  them  below  the  cost  of  production,  and 
that  where  monev,  fuel,  labor,  taxes,  and  insurance  are  much  cheaper  than  here,  so  long 
arc  we  at  war  witn  ourselves,  and  our  industries  must  go  down  ana  our  labor  go  unem- 
ployed. 

Lit't  the  reform  commence  with  our  labor  unions  and  confederated  trades.  Let  them, 
when  they  want  any  of  the  necessaries  or  conveniences  of  life,  resolve  that  they  will  buy 
nothing  which  is  not  produced  in  their  own  State,  if  what  they  want  so  produced  can  l)e 
so  i^iade,  and  act  upon  this  resolution,  and  our  industries  seeking  to  expand  and  give 
employment  to  labor  will  soon  find  they  are  getting  upon  a  more  healthy  oasis.  Capital 
will  have  more  confidence  and  will  not  oe  so  fearful  or  going  into  adventures  depending 
upon  the  employment  of  the  laboring  people.  If  the  confederated  trades  could  unite  in 
the  establishment  and  supi)ort  of  a  journal  devote<l  to  the  support  and  consumption  of 
the  j)roducts  of  California  labor,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  labor  itself,  it  would  be  a  long 
step  in  the  right  direction.  How  can  the  value  of  labor  be  maintained  when  we  will  not 
even  try  to  support  the  value  of  its  own  products?  How  can  we  expect  to  receive  good 
interest  and  good  wares  when  we,  in  purchasing  the  products  of  other  men,  pay  extra  for 
prices  which  would  starve  even  a  Chinaman  in  their  production. 

Will  thev  ever  do  it?    It  is  extremely  doubtful. 

R.  F.  PECKHAM. 


CHAPTER    II. 

COTTON    MANUFACTURE. 

The  first  cotton  rail!  started  in  California  was  the  Oakland  Cotton 
Mill,  which  was  established  in  1865. 

As  the  State  had  offered  a  large  premium  for  the  first  one  hundred 
bales  of  cotton  goods  manufactured  in  California,  the  Oakland  Cotton 
Mill  succeeded  in  getting  the  prize  the  following  year,  18GG. 

Most  of  the  raw  cotton  used  at  that  time  was  imported  by  steamer 
from  New  York,  at  a  cost  of  25  cents,  gold,  per  pound.  The  capacity  of 
the  mill  was  sixty  thousand  yards  of  cloth  per  month.  This  cloth  was 
made  up  into  flour  sacks  and  sold  at  15  cents  per  quarter. 

In  February,  1867,  the  mill  was  enlarged  and  the  product  diversified, 
but  the  proprietors  found  little  or  no  profit  in  the  enterprise.  They  had 
anticipated  that  as  soon  as  the  mill  was  started  the  farmers  of  Califor- 
nia would  commence  to  grow  cotton.  In  this  they  were  disappointed, 
although  experiments  in  cotton  growing  in  this  State  had  proved  suc- 
cessful.    Somehow,  as  at  present,  our  farmers  did  not  take  to  the  work. 

Importing  raw  material,  at  a  cost  of  25  cents  per  pound,  and  working 
it  up  with  high  priced  labor  (only  white  labor  was  employed),  did  not 
pay.     The  owners  found  they  could  not  compete  with  imported  goods, 
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which  could  be  sold  at  lower  figures  than  their  own  product  in  the  San 
Francisco  market. 

In  1868,  when  a  proposition  was  made  to  convert  the  cotton  mill  into 
a  bag  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  bags  and  coarse  cloth  from  hemp 
and  grasses,  it  was  accepted.  The  mill  is  now  the  California  Jute  Mill. 
Thus  ended  the  first  attempt  at  cotton  manufacture  in  California. 

For  fifteen  years  no  attempt  was  made  to  revive  this  important 
industry,  and  California  could  not  boast  of  a  single  cotton  mill.  At 
length  an  enterprising  Scotchman,  Mr.  William  Rutherford,  with  the 
grit  and  energy  so  characteristic  of  his  race,  undertook  the  work  of 
starting  a  cotton  mill  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  one  which  had 
failed.  He  knew  the  business  of  cotton  manufacture  thoroughly,  having 
been  brought  up  to  it  from  his  earliest  years.  He  was  also  possessed  of 
capital,  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  venture  in  the  enterprise.  These 
three  important  factors  in  the  managment  of  the  enterprise,  viz.:  skill, 
experience,  and  financial  risk,  have  been  the  cause  of  success  in  the 
California  Cotton  Mill,  while  to  their  absence  may  be  traced  the  failure 
of  several  enterprises  oa  this  coast.  A  manager  who  risks  all  his  cap- 
ital in  an  enterprise  is  bound  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  make  it  a 
success,  for  his  interest  is  identical  with  the  interests  of  all  the  stock- 
holders. 

At  present  there  is  "but  this  one  cotton  factory  in  California,  and,  in 
fact,  there  is  but  one  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  that  is  the  California 
Cotton  Mill,  situated  at  East  Oakland.  While  the  woolen  industry 
has  been  on  the  decline,  the  cotton  has  prospered.  The  ground  upon 
which  the  factory  stands  covers  six  acres,  and  was  purchased  in  1883 
by  the  present  Superintendent,  Mr.  William  Rutherford,  at  one  fourth 
of  its  present  market  value.  He  draughted  the  plans  of  the  buildings 
and  superintended  their  construction.  The  mills  were  set  in  motion  in 
1885.  All  the  buildings,  eight  in  number,  are  of  brick,  and  one  story 
high.  They  present  a  front  of  four  hundred  feet,  and  a  depth  of  three 
hundred  feet,  and  cover  about  two  and  a  half  acres  of  ground.  The 
main  building  has  a  frontage  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  feet,  and 
a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  location  is  healthy,  border- 
ing on  an  estuary  of  the  bay,  and  access  can  be  had  both  by  rail  and 
water. 

A  visitor  to  the  mill  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  order  and  clean- 
liness to  be  seen  in  every  department.  There  are  separate  water-closets 
for  the  sexes,  and  conmiodious,  well  arranged  toilet  and  cloak  rooms  for 
the  women.  The  machinery,  belting,  etc.,  are  under  the  floor  of  the 
the  work-rooms,  so  there  is  no  danger  of  the  employes  running  risk  of 
loss  of  life  or  limb  by  coming  into  contact  with  them.  In  consequence 
of  the  considerate  manner  in  which  the  employes,  especially  the  women 
and  girls,  are  treated,  a  better  class  of  help  is  obtained  than  would  be 
the  case  otherwise.     The  hoodlum  element  is  happily  absent. 

The  mills  are  owned  and  controlled  by  a  joint  stock  companv,  with  a 
capital  of  $600,000,  of  which  $350,000  has  been  paid  up.  The  following 
are  the  names  of  the  nine  Directors:  George  W.  Beaver,  President;  V. 
D.  Moody,  Vice-President;  John  Center;  J.  C.  Ainsworth;  M.  Levent- 
witt;  W.  Rutherford,  Superintendent;  E.  W.  Newhall;  E.  C.  Sessions; 
J.  Y.  Millar,  Secretary. 

The  number  of  cotton  spindles  operated  is  four  thousand,  and  jute 
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spindles,  one  thousand  and  twenty.  All  of  the  machinery  is  of  the  latest 
and  most  improved  patterns,  and  cost  about  $200,000. 

The  California  Cotton  Mills  manufacture  cotton  sail,  sewing,  seine, 
and  wrapping  twines;  also  carpets,  horse  blankets,  sail  cloth,  and  rope 
of  various  varieties.  Their  specialty  is,  however,  seamless  bags,  made 
either  of  cotton  or  of  jute,  or  of  both  combined.  Besides  the  foregoing, 
they  supply  cotton  batting,  candle  wicking,  etc.  During  the  past  year 
they  manufactured  two  hundred  tons  of  small  twine.  The  California 
Cotton  Mills  supplies  the  market,  in  its  specialties,  for  all  the  States  and 
Territories  along  the  Pacific  Coast.  There  was  for  some  time  consider- 
able cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  and  employes  of 
the  mills,  that  convict  labor  at  San  Quentin  was  not  confined  to  the 
manufacture  of  grain  bags,  but  branched  out  into  lines  that  competed 
with  them.  Fortunately  for  the  California  Mills,  this  is  no  longer  the 
case,  and  the  result  has  been  that  a  large  trade  has  been  developed  in 
the  manufacture  of  jute  ore  bags,  which  are  shipped  in  large  quantities 
to  Idaho  and  Montana.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  factory  had  to  be 
largely  increased  in  capacity  and  in  machinery.  There  will  also  be 
required  a  far  larger  quantity  of  raw  jute  than  heretofore,  so  that  the 
mills  will  become  a  cotton  and  jute  manufactory.  The  total  amount  of 
production  for  the  year  ending  July  5,  1889,  was  $286,955  18.  The 
amount  paid  for  the  raw  material^  cotton,  during  the  same  period,  was 
$125,701  47;  paid  for  jute,  $29,875  05;  paid  for  coal  and  oil,  $16,891  51; 
paid  for  dye  stuffs,  $3,239  42;  amount  paid  for  wages,  $71,004  02.  To 
show  how  the  mills  have  advanced  in  prosperity  during  its  five  years' 
existence,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  production  in  1886 
was  $128,908  25,  while  in  three  years  after,  as  shown  above,  it  amounted 
to  $286,955  18,  an  increase  of  far  more  than  double. 

Since  it  started  the  Directors  have  been  obliged  to  extend  th^  factory 
buildings  year  after  year,  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  machinery, 
and,  of  course,  the  number  of  operatives.  At  present  they  are  putting 
in  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  horse  blankets.  They  have  also 
lately  put  in  an  electric  dynamo,  which  will  furnish  thirty  electric 
lights  of  two  thousand  candle-power.  The  entire  machinery  is  run  by 
a  Corliss  engine  of  five  hundred  horse-power.  Like  the  managers  of 
the  woolen  mills,  those  in  charge  of  the  California  Cotton  Mills  have 
reason  to  complain  of  the  high  cost  of  fuel.  Coal  costs  them  on  an 
average  $7  per  ton,  and  as  they  use  between  five  and  six  tons  per  day, 
it  amounts  to  nearly  $1,000  per  month.  They  have  to  pay  taxes  not 
only  on  the  land  and  buildings,  but  also  upon  all  the  machinery  in  the 
factory. 

In  eastern  and  southern  cotton  mills,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  not 
subjected  to  such  taxation,  and  on  that  account  have  therefore  a  great 
advantage  over  our  local  industries.  Machinery  should  at  least  be 
exempt  from  taxation. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  met  with  at  first  was  the  want  of  skilled 
help.  Out  of  one  hundred  employed,  only  twenty  had  any  previous 
training. 

Girls  quickly  learned  the  business,  and  many  of  them  now  working 
at  the  mill,  have  been  there  since  it  opened. 

The  proprietors  have  nothing  but  praise  for  California  girls,  who  they 
found  not  only  eager  to  learn,  but  stick  closely  to  the  business  in  order 
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to  advance  themselves.     As  a  result,  many  who  started  in  at  50  cents 
per  day  are  now  able  to  earn  four  times  that  amount. 

The  boys,  on  the  contrary,  are  found  to  be  intractable,  and  with  rare 
exceptions,  indisposed  to  tackle  the  work  earnestly.  They  will  not  stick 
to  business.  As  soon  as  they  find  a  few  dollars  in  their  pockets  they  quit 
work  and  leave  the  mill  men  in  the  lurch.  This  complaint  against  the 
California  lx>ys  is  general  among  the  industries  of  the  State.  Of  course, 
the  time  will  come  when  the  pinch  of  necessity  will  compel  our  boys  to 
stick  to  business  and  behave  themselves  just  as  the  girls  do. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  one  hundred  and  ninety  employes  in 
the  California  Cotton  Mills,  of  whom  sixty-five  are  men,  twenty  are  boys, 
eighty-five  are  women,  and  twenty  are  girls.  The  wages  of  men  run 
from  $1  65  to  ^3  50  per  day,  women  from  $1  to  $1  80,  and  boys  and 
girls  from  50  cents  to  $1.  These  rates  of  wages  are  considerably  higher 
than  what  is  paid  in  other  States,  and  the  result  is  that  the  Superintend- 
ent receives  applications  for  work  almost  daily  from  operatives  in  other 
mills,  especially  from  the  Southern  States.  The  Superintendent  states 
that  what  they  have  most  to  contend  against  are  the  lower  wages  and 
the  longer  hours  in  other  cotton  mills,  especially  those  in  the  South. 
In  the  California  Mills  the  hours  are  sixty  per  week,  or  an  average  of 
t^n  per  day,  while  in  the  mills  of  the  Southern  States  they  run  from 
eleven  to  thirteen  hours  per  day.  In  none  of  the  Southern  States  has 
cotton  manufacture  advanced  so  rapidly  as  in  North  Carolina.  The 
number  of  mills  has  increased  from  forty-nine  in  1880,  to  eighty  in 
1888.  The  capital  invested  is  more  than  $4,000,000,  the  number  of 
spindles  operated  over  two  hundred  thousand,  and  they  consume  more 
than  thirty  million  pounds  of  cotton.  As  North  Carolina  is  then  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  in  the  line  of  cotton  manufacture,  it  is  fair  to  take 
that  State  as  a  test  of  the  wages  paid  and  hours  of  labor  in  southern 
cotton  mills. 

From  a  table  given  in  the  report  of  the  Labor  Commissioner  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  year  1887,  the  following  is  taken:  Hours  of  labor  per 
day,  from  eleven  to  twelve  and  a  half.  Spinning  department,  wages  of 
foremen  from  $1  25  to  $2  per  day;  weaving  department,  from  $1  50  to 
$2  25;  assistant  foremen,  from  75  cents  to  $1  25  in  the  former,  and  from 
$1  to  $1  50  in  the  latter.  Men  get  from  50  cents  to  $1  in  different 
departments,  and  women  from  40  to  60  cents. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  a  return  from  a  manufacturer  in  Alexander 
County,  North  Carolina:  "Labor  is  abundant,  but  not  very  reliable. 
We  employ  eight  men  at  wages  ranging  from  75  cents  to  $1  50  per  day, 
seventeen  women  at  33^  cents  per  day,  three  children  at  25  cents  per 
day.     Pay  wages  weekly.     House  rent  and  fuel  free  to  all  employes.'' 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  a  woman  operative  in  a  cotton  mill 
in  North  Carolina  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  three  cents  an  hour.  In  a  large 
mill  in  Cabarrus  County,  North  Carolina,  employing  three  hundred 
hands,  the  hours  of  labor  are  twelve  per  day.  The  following  is  the  scale 
of  wages:  Lapper  and  card-rooms:  men,  per  day,  65  cents;  drawing,  50 
cents;  women  the  same.  Spinning  department:  foreman,  $2;  assistant 
foreman,  $1  25;  women  spinners,  10  cents  per  side;  doffers,  boys  and 
girls,  40  cents;  spoolers,  women,  40  cents;  warpers,  women,  75  cents. 
Quilling  department:  foreman,  $2;  women,  50  cents.  Weaving  depart- 
ment: foreman,  $1  75;  assistant  foreman,  $1;  weavers,  per  cut  of  fifty- 
four  yards,  25  cents;  twisters,  men  and  women,  75  cents;  folders,  men, 
3» 
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75  cents;  balers,  men,  65  cents;  dyers,  $1  25;  firemen,  $1;  machinists, 
$1  25;  watchman,  70  cents;  carpenters,  $1  25. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  wages  paid  to  the  employes  of  the 
California  Cotton  Mills:  Head  foreman,  $4  50;  assistant  foreman,  $2  50. 
Lapper  and  card-rooms,  men,  per  day,  $2  20.  Drawing,  women,  $1. 
Spinning,  assistant  foreman,  $2  50;  women,  25  cents  per  side;  doflers, 
boys  and  girls,  50  cents  per  day;  spoolers,  women,  $1  75  per  day  (piece 
work);  warpers,  $1  35.  Weaving  department,  foreman,  $4;  assistant 
foreman,  $2  50;  women  (piece  work),  average,  $1  50;  folders,  men,  $2; 
balers,  $2;  dyers,  $3  75;  firemen,  $2  50;  machinist,  $3  50;  assistant 
machinist,  $2  50;  watchman,  $2;  carpenter,  $3  50;  laborers,  $1  50 
and  12. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  report,  herein  given,  on  the  woolen  indus- 
try of  California,  just  as  the  eastern  manufacturers  can  afibrd  to  mark 
their  product  below  ours  in  consequence  of  paying  lower  wages,  so  the 
South  for  the  same  reason  can  undersell  the  East.  High  tarifi*  duties 
protect  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States  from  competition  with 
the  lower  paid  wage  earners  of  Europe;  but  what  can  protect  those  in 
the  Northern  and  Western  States  from  the  poorly  paid  wage  earners  in 
the  Southern  States?  It  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  facts  herein  given 
relative  to  the  hours  of  labor  and  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  cotton 
mills  of  the  Southern  States,  as  compared  with  our  own,  how  impossible 
it  would  be  for  any  cotton  mill  in  California  to  compete  with  the  former 
except  for  home  consumption.  Even  at  present  manufacturers  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  are  able  to  pay  the  heavy  freight  on  cotton  rope  from 
that  long  distance  and  undersell  the  California  company  at  their  own 
doors.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent  that  the  interstate 
commerce  bill  was  a  boon  to  the  cotton  industry  of  California.  It  is, 
to  a  large  extent,  a  barrier  to  the  ruinous  competition  of  eastern  and 
southern  manufacturers.  Were  it  not  for  it,  by  means  of  special  rates 
they  could  flood  the  markets  here  and  no  cotton  mills  could  run  in  Cal- 
ifornia. Nearly  all  the  raw  cotton  used  in  the  mills  during  the  past  year 
came  from  Texas.  About  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  of  cot- 
ton grown  in  California  were  used  in  these  mills.  The  Superintendent 
found  it  a  better  article  upon  the  average  than  what  he  gets  from  Texas. 
He  is,  therefore,  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  cotton  raising  would  pay 
in  California.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  of  considerable  advantage  to 
the  mills,  as  it  would  save  them  a  large  amount  paid  for  freight  on  the 
r&w  material.  If  cotton  could  be  bought  from  the  farmers  at  home,  the 
Directors  of  the  California  Cotton  Mills  could  defy  competition  from 
any  southern  manufacturers,  notwithstanding  the  lower  rates  of  wages 
they  pay  to  the  operatives  in  their  mills. 

That  cotton  can  be  successfully  and  profitably  grown  in  California  is 
no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  or  speculation.  According  to  Professor 
Hilgard,  of  the  State  University,  "  cotton  has  been  successfully  grown 
within  the  State  all  the  way  from  the  Mexican  boundary  to  Shasta 
County,  and  the  staple  produced  has,  on  the  whole,  proved  to  be  of 
peculiar  excellence."  The  Professor  then  goes  on  to  prove  that  cotton 
culture  should  commend  itself  to  the  farmers  of  California: 

Firstf  since  the  production  for  the  home  market  has  steadily  been  maintained  and  has 
proved  profitable,  it  is  legitimate  to  infer  that  whenever  by  the  establishment  of  ootlon 
mctories  on  the  coast  the  local  demands  shaU  increase,  cotton  production  will  do  the 
same.  Other  causes  are  the  relation  of  cotton  culture  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil  and 
climate,  espedally  of  the  great  valley. 
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Apart  from  the  general  rule,  that  the  greater  the  variety  of  crops  and  industries  of  a 
countrj',  the  more  independent  and  the  less  liable  it  is  to  crop  failures  of  a  general 
character,  there  are  two  noints  that  speak  strongly  in  favor  of  at  least  the  j>artial  sub- 
stitution of  cotton  for  wheat.  One  is  the  well  known  fact  that  wheat  culture  is  very 
exhaustive  of  the  soil,  notably  of  the  phosphates,  especially  when  the  grain  is  chiefly 
used  for  export,  little  or  nothing  being  given  back  to  the  soil,  and  tlie  same  crop  being 
repeated  vear  after  year  in  a  wholesale  fashion.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  expatiate  upon 
tlie  fact  that  this  kmd  of  farming^  or  rather,  planting,  is  doomed  to  speedy  termination, 
and  that  while  for  the  time  being  it  enriches  individuals,  it  is  of  very  doubtful  permanent 
benefit  to  the  countr>'.  The  exhausted  wheat  fields  must  wait  for  the  coming  generation 
of  more  careful  farmers — true  husbandmen,  not  skinners  of  the  soil — to  be  rehabilitated 
into  sometliing  like  their  original  productive  value.  That  has  been  the  historj'  of  wheat 
growing  all  over  the  Atlantic  States,  and  is  certain  to  be  repeated  in  California.  Wlien 
the  wheat  fields  cease  to  be  so  profitably  productive  as  to  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
fresh  lands  of  Washington,  Montana,  Dakota,  and  Minnesota,  what  crop  shall  be  sub- 
stituteil  for  that  grain?  It  is  idle  to  say  that  there  is  plenty  of  time  yet  before  the 
question  arises.  The  truth  is,  that  in  the  older  settled  portions*  of  the  State  it  is  already 
nnon  us,  for  the  average  product  per  acre  is  rapidly  falling  from  the  surprising  figures  o'f 
Old — forty  and  fifty  bushels  per  acre — to  the  modest  twelve  or  fifteen  bushels  of  Eastern 
States,  and  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise;  but  the  man  who  grows  fifteen 
bushels  per  acre  cannot  long  compete  with  those  still  able  to  grow^  double  that  amount. 
A  |)ortion  of  the  lands  so  thrown  out  from  wheat  culture  may  be  given  to  orchards  and 
vineyards;  but  it  will  be  long  before  these  industries  can  occupy  all  the  ground,  if  indeed 
the  state  of  the  world's  markets  would  permit  of  their  indefinite  expansion.  Alfalfa, 
which  it  has  been  proposed  to  substitute  lor  grain,  cannot  find  sufUcient  consumption  at 
home,  and  is  too  Dulkv  for  export.  Many  other  crops  might  be  suggested  that  will 
doubtless  hereafter  find  a  profitable  place  in  the  agriculture  of  California,  but  among 
these  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  cotton  will  occupy  a  prominent  place, 
especially  since  it  can  be  grown  on  any  naturally  fairly  productive  soil  tor  scores  of^years 
without  thought  of  other  manure  than  its  own  seed  regularly  returned  to  the  soil.  '  It  is 
in  this  respect  the  reverse  of  the  exhaustive  wheat  crop;  for  a  crop  of  cotton  lint  takes 
no  more  from  the  soil  than  the  chaff  of  the  wheat  would  were  it  a  merchantable  article, 
while  the  grain  and  straw  were  returned  to  the  soil. 

There  is  another  reason  in  favor  of  the  planting  of  cotton  as  against  the  planting  of 
wheat  (at  least  as  the  latter  is  practiced  now)  when  irrigation  is  required.  This  is  the 
fact  (too  well  known  to  the  population  concerned,  and  more  sjiecially  treated  of  in  the 
article  on  alkali  soils  on  pages  68  to  77)  that  on  lands  afflicted  with  alkali  the  evil  is 
steadily  on  the  increase,  on  account  of  the  "  rise  of  the  alkali,"  as  a  consequence  of  con- 
tinued* surface  irrigation.  The  last  flooding  of  the  wheat  leaves  the  soil  with  a  dense 
crust,  from  which  tlie  soil  water  evaporates  rapidljr,  and  which^  the  grain  being  sown 
broadcast,  cannot  be  broken  and  the  surface  soil  put  in  the  condition  of^ilth  necessary  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  the  alkali  salts  at  the  surface.  More  and  more  every  year 
the  "dead  spots"  in  the  wheat  fields  increase,  and  when,  on  account  of  such  failures,  it 
ceases  to  l>e  profitable,  something  else  must  be  substituted,  and  that  substitute  must  be 
a  hoed  crop,  planted  in  drills,  and  capable  of  being  cultivated  at  all  times.  It  should, 
moreover,  he  a  deep  and  tan-rooted  crop,  requiring  the  least  amount  of  irrigation,  on 
account  of  the  depth  to  which  its  roots  reach.  Cotton  fulfills  preeminently  both  condi- 
tions. It  needs  and  responds  generously  to  clean  and  frequent  tillage,  and  in  this  it 
would  tend  to  fill  the  penod  of  comparative  idleness  experienced  bv  the  California  grain 
grower  l)etween  harvest  and  seeding  time,  that  for  the  time  bein^  throws  a  large  number 
of  laboring  men  out  of  employment.  By  the  proverbial  spreading  out  of  the  work  over 
the  entire  twelve  months  cotton  serves'  to  secure  steady  employment,  and  therefore  a 
steady  laboring  class. 

Finally,  where  irrigation  is  once  established,  it  will  secure  a  cotton  crop  without  fail 
every  year,  instead'of  the  often -recurring  summer  droughts  that  so  frequently  stunt  the 
crop  in  the  Mississii)pi  Valley,  and  the  waters  of  the  fortnightly  shower,  thought  there 
to  be  desirable  for  the  best  success  of  cotton,  could  l>e  here  made  a  certainty.  But  sin- 
galarly  enough^  such  treatment  is  found  not  to  benefit  the  plant  in  the  climate  of  Cali- 
ifomia,  so  that,  in  comparison  with  some  other  crops,  cotton  culture  would  be  economical 
as  regards  irrigation  w^ater. 

Keeping  all  these  points  in  view,  the  writer  cannot  but  think  that  the  wider  introduc- 
tion oi  cotton  culture  into  California  is  but  a  question  of  time,  and  that  in  many  respects 
it  will  serve  to  improve  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  State. 

As  early  as  the  year  1856,  it  was  demonstrated  by  growers  that  cotton 
was  a  thrifty  growing  plant  in  this  State.  In  that  year,  as  well  as  in 
the  year  following,  prizes  were  offered  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
for  the  best  cotton  produced,  and  during  the  late  war,  when  cotton  was 
commanding  a  high  price,  the  State  Legislature  oflered  premiums  for 
the  production  of  cotton,  as  follows:  For  the  first  one  hundred  bales,  of 
three  hundred  pounds  each,  $3,000;  for  the  same  quaYitity  produced  in 
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the  first,  second,  and  third  succeeding  years,  $2,000,  $1,000,  and  $500, 
respectively. 

The  offering  of  these  premiums  stimulated  and  encouraged  the  grow- 
ing of  cotton,  causing  a  large  acreage  to  be  planted  in  the  various  inte- 
rior valleys  of  the  State.  Matthew  Keller,  of  Los  Angeles,  secured  the 
premium  of  $3,000  from  raising  one  hundred  and  eight  acres  of  the 
])roduct.  The  other  premiums  were  divided  between  persons  in  Kern, 
Fresno,  and  Merced  Counties.  The  report  of  the  Agricultural  Society, 
in  1866,  regarding  cotton  growing  in  California,  pronounced  it  a  success, 
so  far  as'production  was  concerned,  but,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor, 
and  no  home  market,  there  was  not  much  encouragement  in  its  culture. 
In  1873,  however,  a  shipment  was  made  by  Buckley  Brothers,  of  Mer- 
ced, to  Liverpool,  of  twenty-two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six 
pounds,  where  the  article  met  with  ready  sale. 

In  1874,  J.  L.  Jackson  cultivated  one  hundred  and  sixtv  acres  of  cot- 
ton  on  the  river  bottom  lands  along  the  Sacramento  with  fair  success, 
getting  a  yield  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  lint  of  excellent  quality. 
Two  other  tracts,  one  near  Williams,  in  Colusa  County,  and  the  other  near 
Gridley,  in  Butte  County,  aggregating  five  hundred  acres,  showed  that 
cotton  was  a  success  on  the  upland  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  without 
irrigation  and  without  the  frequent  rains  which  are  considered  so  essen- 
tial to  a  good  crop  in  the  Southwestern  States.  As  far  north  as  Shasta 
County  about  this  same  time  cotton  was  tried  in  quantities  of  a  few  acres, 
with  entire  success  as  to  yield  and  quality.  In  1875,  or  the  year  fol- 
lowing, Mr.  Ware,  of  Colusa,  planted  a  large  acreage  to  cotton,  and  the 
yield  was  so  great  that  he  could  hardly  find  storage  room  for  it. 

As  has  been  stated,  there  was  no  ready  market  for  cotton;  storage, 
insurance,  commission,  and  other  incidental  expenses  ate  up  the  pro- 
ducer's profit,  and  as  wheat  was  in  demand  at  high  prices  and  ready 
money,  the  farmer  who  had  experimented  with  cotton  naturally  turned 
his  attention  to  wheat  growing.  Thus  the  cultivation  of  cotton  gradu- 
ally decreased  until  the  past  year.  The  continual  cropping  of  the  land  to 
wheat  exhausts  the  soil  and  lessens  the  yield  of  the  product.  This  fact, 
in  connection  with  the  prevailing  low  price  obtained  for  wheat,  has 
caused  the  progressive  farmer  to  look  for  a  substitute  for  wheat. 

Superintendent  Rutherford  says  that  many  of  the  farmers  of  the 
State  who  have  lately  tried  the  experiment  of  cotton  culture  have  been 
gratified  at  the  result.  Among  others  he  refers  to  Mr.  Davis,  of  Madera, 
who  planted  two  hundred  acres  in  cotton  and  succeeded  better  than  he 
would  in  wheat.  Cotton  has  been  grown  successfully  in  the  great  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin  Valleys,  and  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the 
State  which  is  protected  from  raw,  cold  winds  and  fogs.  The  latter  are 
very  detrimental  to  cotton  growing.  Cotton  should  be  grown  where  it 
is  warm,  the  hotter  the  better,  so  long  as  moisture  is  procurable  by  the 
roots  which  grow  quite  deep,  or  is  supplied  by  irrigation.  Along  the 
lower  foothills  of  Napa,  Sonoma,  Lake,  Tulare,  Kern,  Merced,  and  San 
Diego  Counties,  fine  cotton  has  been  recently  grown,  which  j)laces  its 
successful  culture  beyond  experiment.  One  of  the  greatest  objections 
to  cotton  ])lanting  in  California  is  the  supposed  scarcity  of  labor  for 
cultivating  and  j)icking.  As  cotton  picking  comes  on  in  the  months 
of  ()(tol)er,  November,  and  December,  farmers  could  utilize  the  same 
laborers  who  were  employed  during  the  summer  months  in  the  orchards 
and  vineyards.     This  would  to  some  extent  solve  one  of  the  problems 
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agitating  the  public  mind:  "What  shall  we  do  with  our  fatm  laborers 
after  the  harvest  has  been  gathered  in?  " 

The  farmer  who  plants  cotton  on  a  portion  of  his  land  will  find  work 
for  his  laborers  after  his  fruit  has  been  picked  or  his  corn  gathered  in. 
There  would  no  longer  be  such  an  exodus  of  the  genus  "  tramp  "  farm 
laborers  from  the  country  to  the  largo  cities  during  the  winter  months. 
The  citizens  of  San  Francisco  would  not  be  obliged  to  pass  the  hat 
around  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed.  Land  owners  would  then  feel 
more  disposed  to  provide  a  local  habitation  for  the  men  who  would  toil 
for  them,  not  only  during  the  heat  of  summer,  but  also  during  the  cold 
of  winter. 

But  then,  the  question  may  be  asked,  How  could  California  hope  to 
compete  with  Texas,  which  has  had  such  a  long  start  ahead  of  her,  and 
which  now  produces  more  cotton  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union? 
The  estimate  of  her  cotton  crop  for  the  present  year  is  one  hundred 
millions.  The  answer  to  this  is  given  by  Professor  Hilgard,  who  says: 
"  The  California  cotton  grower  has  this  great  advantage  over  his  southern 
competitor — the  latter  has  to  fight  the  grass  throughout  the  season;  in 
fact  to  keep  the  cotton  out  of  the  grass  is  his  never  ending  task.  In 
California  there  are  no  summer  showers  to  start  a  new  crop  of  grass 
and  compact  the  surface  of  the  soil  into  a  strangling  and  moisture- 
wasting  crust.  If  kept  clean  to  the  dry  season  the  ground  remains 
clean,  save  perhaps  a  few  straggling  weeds  that  can  be  easily  cleared 
away  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  hoe.  There  is  no  crabgi-ass  to  go  to  seed 
every  autumn,  as  an  earnest  of  the  perennial  renewal  of  the  grass  fight." 

If  the  farmers  of  this  State  were  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  lands  to 
cotton  growing  they  could  find  a  ready  market  at  the  California  Cotton 
Mills,  as  the  Directors  of  which,  the  Superintendent  assured  me,  are 
willing  to  give  a  written  guarantee,  if  necessary,  that  they  will  pay  the 
quotation  prices  of  the  New  Orleans  or  Galveston  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. This  would  remove  one  of  the  objections  which  farmers  raise, 
viz.:  that  as  we  have  but  one  cotton  manufactory  in  California,  they 
would  be  compelled  to  accept  any  price  the  proprietors  chose  to  offer 
them,  as  they  say  they  are  afraid  of  being  "  cinched."  There  would  be 
a  demand  for  the  current  year  at  the  California  Mills  for  about  five 
thousand  bates  of  cotton,  or  from  two  to  three  million  pounds,  at  from 
10  to  12  cents. 

Another  objection  made  against  cotton  growing  by  California  farmers 
is  that  there  is  too  much  bother  in  attending  to  it.  According  to  the 
opinions  of  several  who  have  had  experience  in  the  matter  the  cotton 
crop  gives  far  less  "  bother  "  than  hops,  or  fruits,  or  vines. 

The  California  Mills  Company  has  lately  distributed  two  carloads  of 
upland  cotton  seed  to  the  farmers  of  the  State,  in  order  to  induce  them 
to  try  the  experiment  of  cotton  growing,  in  the  full  confidence  that  it 
will  rewound  to  their  mutual  advantage.  The  cultivation  of  cotton 
would  also  be  of  great  benefit,  as  was  already  shown,  to  the  farm 
laborers  of  the  State.  Instead  of  paying  only  about  $5  per  acre  for 
labor,  the  farmers  would  be  able  to  pay  $15,  with  the  still  further  benefit 
to  the  laborer  that  his  services  would  ]yc  required  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year. 

In  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valleys,  cotton  can  be  planted  as 
early  as  April  fifteenth,  and  should  not  be  planted  later  than  the  mid- 
dle of  May  or  the  first  of  June.     It  should  be  planted  in  rows  about 
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four  feet  apart,  and  two  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Two  seeds  should  be 
planted  in  each  hill,  so  that  in  case  one  should  fail  to  grow  the  other 
probably  would.  Planting  in  large  quantities  is  done  by  a  machine 
similar  to  a  corn  dropper.  The  seed  should  be  covered  over  with  four 
or  five  inches  of  earth.  When  the  young  plant  is  about  five  or  six 
inches  high,  where  two  plants  are  in  a  hill  the  smaller  should  be  pulled 
out.  The  weeds  must  be  kept  down  and  the  ground  thoroughly  culti- 
vated similar  to  corn.  This  can  be  done  by  cultivators  or  by  hoeing. 
In  August  or  September  the  bolls  which  contain  the  lint  will  begin  to 
open,  when  picking  must  begin.  This  is  done  by  men  or  boys,  and  in 
many  instances  by  girls.  The  lint,  which  is  fast  to  the  seed,  is  gathered 
in  long  sacks  or  baskets.  The  cotton  is  then  ginned,  which  separates  it 
from  the  seed,  after  which  it  is  baled  into  bales  of  about  four  hundred 
pounds  each,  an  ordinary  hay  press  being  used  for  the  purpose. 

The  yield  of  unginned  cotton  to  the  acre  is  all  the  way  from  one 
thousand  to  two  thousand  pounds.  Of  this  about  one  third  is  lint,  which, 
if  of  good  quality,  is  worth  12  or  15  cents  per  pound,  and  the  other  two 
thirds  is  seed. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  but  cotton  seed  is  valuable  for  more  pur- 
poses than  one.  It  is  good  feed  for  stock,  but  the  most  valuable  use 
made  of  it  is  for  oil,  for  which  it  demands  a  price  of  from  $20  to  $30  per 
ton.  Cotton-seed  oil  is  a  substitute  for  olive  oil.  The  cotton,  after  being 
ginned,  goes  through  a  cleaner  in  which  the  dust  and  dirt  is  separated 
from  the  lint.  It  is  then  passed  to  carding  machines,  where  it  is  spread 
out  very  thin  in  strips  a  yard  wide.  From  the  carding  machine  cotton 
batting  is  made.  For  thread  or  twine,  the  wide  strip  from  the  carding 
machine  is  twisted  into  a  roll  the  size  of  one's  finger.  From  this  it  is 
run  on  spindles  and  twisted  to  a  smaller  size,  from  which  it  is  run  to 
other  spindles,  where  it  is  twisted  still  more  to  very  small  thread.  For 
making  twine  several  of  these  small  threads  are  twisted  into  one,  and 
for  weaving  into  cloth  the  size  of  the  thread  is  regulated  according  to 
the  coarseness  or  fineness  of  the  texture. 

A  South  Carolina  cotton  planter,  in  an  interview  with  a  representative 
of  the  San  Francisco  "Call,"  gave  the  following  interesting  details 
regarding  the  cultivation  of  cotton: 

To  Holve  the  problem  of  planting  and  raising  cotton,  it  is  necessarj'  to  fully  understand 
the  proper  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  which  is  suited  to  this  plant,  and  the  most 
approved  mode  of  cultivation. 

Cotton  is  a  plant  whicli  grows  best  in  such  a  soil  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gulf  States, 
where  the  surface  soil  is  of  a  light,  friable  nature,  a  sandy  loam  overlying  a  clay  foun- 
dation. The  reason  for  this  is,  the  plant  has  a  tap-root,  which  easily  penetrates  the  top 
soil  and  is  8toi)])ed  by  the  clay.  The  lateral  roots  are  thrown  out  when  the  tap-root  is 
checked,  and  these  support  tlie  plant  while  it  is  taking  on  its  fruit,  or  l>olls. , 

Tlie  climate  that  is  the  iKJst  suited  to  cotton  is  a  rathei  warm,  temperate  atmosphere, 
with  sufticient  rain  or  moisture  to  sustain  the  heavy  leaf  crop,  which  is  a  feature  of  the 
devclupment  and  growth  of  the  plant. 

Cott<^^)n  stands  drought  well,  but  whether  it  could  do  with  as  little  rain  as  falls  in  Cali- 
fornia during  the  growing  season  is  doubtful.  If  the  land  were  in  such  a  condition  in  the 
very  early  spring  as  to  admit  of  the  projwr  preparations,  the  crop  might  be  planted  before 
the  close  of  the  rainy  season ;  or  where  irrigation  could  be  had,  a  very  moderate  amount 
of  water  would  sustain  the  growth. 

PREPARING   LAND. 

To  prepare  land  for  cotton  it  should  be  first  plowed  deenly,  say  six  inches  or  more  if 
possible;  then  laid  off  in  rows  three  feet  apart  and  lx?ddea  up,  by  throwing  the  furrow 
logcther  witli  a  six-inch  ])low.  On  tliis  beef  run  a  cotton  planter,  which  will  open  a  small 
trench;  then  droi>  the  seed  and  cover  about  an  inch  deep. 

When  the  cotton  comes  u]>,  the  middle  should  be  broken  with  a  six-inch  straight- 
shovel  plow,  which  should  not  put  any  earth  on  the  growing  plant,  but  keep  the  ground 
free  from  weeds  and  the  crust  rough. 
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As  soon  as  the  plant  is  three  inches  high,  it  should  be  thinned  out  to  two  stalks  to  a 

{)lace,  and  al)oiit  twelve  inches  apart  on  the  bed.  This  can  be  done  with  a  hoe  or  by 
land.  The  after  culture  should  all  be  done  with  sweeps  or  cultivators.  These  plows 
should  run  very  shallow  and  not  turn  the  soil,  but  simply  keep  it  rough  and  friable.  The 
liest  is  that  whose  sweeps  are  broad  flat  plows  which  cover  the  surface  between  the  rows, 
and  are  of  different  wiuths.  When  the  plant  is  small,  say  six  inches  in  height,  a  twelve- 
inch  sweep  will  be  best  to  use,  running  three  furrows  to  the  row;  when  the  plant  is 
twelve  incties  high,  a  broader  one,  about  fifteen  inches,  running  two  furrows  to  the  row, 
and  afler  that  a  twenty-inch  sween  or  cultivator  can  be  used  to  advantage,  and  run  once 
in  a  row  until  the  growth  of  the  plant  shades  the  ground. 

BLOOMS. 

Should  the  blooms  appear  on  the  stalk  or  limbs  before  the  plant  is  fully  grown,  the 
work  ought  to  be  suspended,  as  the  least  disturbance  of  the  roots  may  cause  the  plant  to 
shed  its  blooms. 

The  demand  for  cotton  is  steadily  on  the  increase ;  even  the  stems  are  now  being  used 
to  make  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth.  Cotton  seed  is  very  valuable  as  a  fertilizer,  being  quite 
rich  in  ammonia.  The  oil  is  first  extracted  from  tile  seed  by  pressure,  tlien  the  residue 
is  ground  into  what  is  known  as  cotton-seed  meal,  which  is  used  as  food  for  cattle  and  as 
a  lertilizer  of  land. 

Picking  cotton  is  the  slowest  process  known  to  the  farmer:  a  good  hand  can  average 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  day  in  good  cotton.  No  machinery  has  yet  been 
invented  for  ^thering  this  crop,  although  many  attempts  have  been  made.  Prominent 
among  them  is  a  machine  invented  by  Cfliarles  Mason,  a  jroung  man  in  South  Carolina, 
a  few  years  ago^  and  although  it  is  being  improved  on  by  him  little  by  little  all  the  time,  it 
has  as  yet  achieved  only  a  small  measure  of  success,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  crop  is 
gathered  by  hand,  which  is  a  very  slow  process. 

When  tne  crop  has  been  gathered  it  nas  to  be  ginned  before  it  is  ready  for  use.  The 
process  of  ginning  is  accomplished  by  saws,  that  separate  the  lint  from  the  seed,  and 
also  removes  a  large  amount  of  trash,  such  as  crisp  leaves  and  other  things  that  are 
impossible  to  keep  out  while  it  is  being  gathered. 

THE  CROP. 

The  crop  of  the  Southern  States  for  the  year  1880  has  reached  seven  millions  of  bales, 
of  the  value  of  $50  per  bale,  or  $360,000,000.  The  demand  keeps  up  with  the  supply,  and 
the  price  is  now  above  the  average  of  the  past  ten  years,  \yeing  10^  cents  per  pouna  for  the 
average  quality.  It  takes  about  one  bushel  of  seed  to  plant  an  acre,  and  the  average  yield 
is  nearly  one  bale  to  three  acres  at  a  gathering. 

If  cotton  can  be  raised  successfully  in  California  it  will  add  largely  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  State.  The  experiment  should  be  tried  on  a  large  scale  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  State  Government. 

Cotton  is  ^own  successfully  in  China,  Egypt,  and  India,  but  the  crop  of  the  world  is 
largely  American.  A  very  large  projKjrtion  of  the  American  crop  is  exported,  probably 
five  sixths  of  the  whole,  and  as  it  is  alwavs  sold  for  cash  it  brings  into  tne  country  from 
outside  nations  about  $300,000,000  annually  in  its  raw  state,  besides  all  the  manufactured 
goods  into  which  it  enters  that  arc  also  exported  and  sold. 

Commenting  upon  the  foregoing  views  of  the  South  Carolina  planter, 
the  "Call"  of  May  19,  1890,  published  the  following  editorial,  which  is 
deserving  the  careful  perusal  of  all  interested  in  the  subject  of  cotton 
growing  in  California: 

A  South  Carolina  planter,  in  Sunday's  "Call,"  recommends  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
in  this  State,  and  advises  that  experimental  stations  be  established  and  worked  at  State 
expense.  He  is  evidently  unaware  that  the  exT)eriment  was  made  long  ago.  Cotton  has 
l)een  grown  in  this  State,  in  small  quantities,  for  many  years.  There  has  probably  been 
no  year  in  the  last  twenty  that  some  one,  in  some  county,  has  not  cultivated  a  cotton 
patch,  nor  is  there  any  county  in  the  valley  in  which  the  plant  has  not  had  a  chance  of 
CTowing.  Californians  have  all  along  been  perfectly  aware  of  the  profit  to  be  derived 
from  cotton  planting. 

The  trouble  with  tlie  industry  in  this  State  has  not  arisen  from  want  of  suitable  soil  or 
clifnat«,  but  from  the  cost  of  labor.  So  long  as  the  standard  grade — middling  uplands- 
sells  at  or  about  10^  cents  a  pound  in  the  great  distributing  markets,  it  can  only  be  grown 
where  labor  is  cheap.  It  is  a  good  day's  work  to  pick  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
cotton  from  dawn  to  sundown.  Thus'  the  only  countries  which  produce  cotton  in  large 
ouantities  are  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  Egypt,  India,  and  China,  in  all  of  which 
farm  labor  is  low  in  price.  In  the  two  last  named  countries  tne  field  hand  gets  less  for  a 
week's  work  than  a  field  hand  receives  for  a  day's  labor  in  this  country,  in  Egy]>t  the 
fellahs  work  under  a  system  of  semi-compulsory  labor.  In  the  Southern  States  labor  of 
field  bands  in  the  cotton  fields  is  much  chea])er  than  for  labor  in  the  North  and  West, 
and  the  proportion  of  cotton  which  is  raised  by  the  ex-slaves  for  their  own  account,  or  on 
Joint  acconnt  with  the  owners  of  the  soil,  increases  daily.    In  this  State,  in  the  counties 
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where  grape  and  fruit  planting  is  increasing,  laborers  are  asking  $1  25  and  $1  50  a  daj 
with  board.  Hence,  cotton  grown  in  those  localities  costs  the  grower  so  much  that  it 
cannot  compete  with  cotton  brought  by  rail  from  New  Orle^ms. 

It  is  a  pretty  safe  rule  to  follow  to  do  the  thing  which  we  can  do  better  than  others. 
There  are  probably  lawyers  and  doctors  who  could  make  a  pair  of  boots  if  they  were 
driven  to  it;  but  the  boots  would  be  poor  of  their  kind,  and  they  would  cost  a  lot  of 
money.  So  it  is  possible  to  grow  pineapples  in  Alaska,  and  strawberries  on  the  sea  beach, 
but  the  fruit  would  compare  unfavorably  with  the  produce  of  the  spot  where  it  is  indig- 
enous, and  it  would  be  terriblj  expensive.  There  are  fruits  and  other  products  of  the 
earth  which  we  can  raise  in  this  State  better  than  they  can  be  grown  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  Perhaps  we  had  better  confine  our  energies  to  growing  these  comestibles,  and 
improving  their  quality.  There  are  so  many  of  them  that  an  agriculture  which  embraced 
them  all  would  be  diversified  enough  to  suit  any  taste. 

The  first  instinct  of  the  land  owner  is  to  raise  that  which  he  can  raise  the  most  easily. 
Thus  the  first  farmers  were  herdsmen  and  shenherds.  Cultivation  of  the  soil  with  plow 
and  hoe  came  next,  and  the  cultivator  plantea  the  seed  which  would  yield  the  largest 
and  surest  crop.  Presently  a  comparison  of  returns  led  to  the  cultivation  of  crops  which, 
thoui;h  they  involved  more  exertion,  commanded  high  prices,  in  preference  to  those 
which  coula  be  raised  with  less  labor  but  sold  for  less  monev.  Thus  the  wheat  and  barley 
grower  gradually  stops  sowing  his  fields  for  a  crop  which *barely  gives  him  $5  a  year  per 
acre,  and  devotes  them  to  raising  fruit,  which  gives  him  in  a  good  year  $50  or  |100  per 
acre.  The  last  stage  of  progress  is  the  adoption  of  high  farming,  as  applied  to  fruit— the 
production  of  small  crops,  with  much  labor  and  care,  in  preference  to  larire  crops,  with 
IcKs  labor  and  less  money  yield  per  acre.  The  farmers  or  this  State  have  oeen  through 
all  the  initial  stages,  and  are  now  entering  upon  the  final  stage,  where  perfection  in  tlie 
product  is  the  objective  point.  Thej'^  are  not  likely  to  be  diverted  from  tiiat  objective  by 
wild  dreams  of  adding  right  away  California  to  the  list  of  cotton  States. 


CHAPTER  III. 

JUTE   MANUFACTURE. 

The  first  grain  bags  made  in  California  were  manufactured  from 
imported  cloth,  and  in  a  small  way,  by  hand  and  machine  sewing.  At 
that  time,  hand-sewed  bags  were  considered  to  be  the  only  ones  fit  for 
long  voyages.  Now,  in  consequence  of  improved  machinery,  machine- 
sewed  bags  answer  the  purpose.  The  first  machinery  for  the  manufact- 
ure of  bags,  etc.,  from  jute,  arrived  on  the  British  ship  **  Santa  Lucia," 
from  Glasgow,  December  8,  1868.  A  number  of  skilled  operators  from 
the  Dundee  jute  factories  arrived  on  the  same  vessel  to  put  up  and  work 
the  machinery.  The  first  invoice  of  jute,  direct  from  Calcutta,  for  the 
factory,  arrived  August  28,  1868.  It  consisted  of  nine  hundred  bales, 
by  the  "  Ladye  Love,"  consigned  to  Rodgers,  Myers  &  Co.  The  Oakland 
Jute  Factory  was  making  one  thousand  two  hundred  bags  per  day  in 
1870.  In  1871  the  capacity  was  forty  thousand  per  month.  Then,  new 
machinery  was  added,  which  brought  the  capacity  up  to  eighty  thou- 
sand per  month,  or  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  for  the  season. 

During  that  year,  in  addition  to  direct  imports  from  Calcutta,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  bales  of  jute  arrived  from  New  York.  A  bag  ring, 
formed  in  1871,  was  broken  up  by  the  Oakland  factory.  That  was  the 
first  time  importers  felt  the  influence  of  the  local  factory. 

In  Eastern  States,  where  means  of  transportation  are  more  abundant, 
and  where  the  system  of  elevators  are  more  perfect  and  widely  distrib- 
uted, most  of  the  grain  is  handled  in  bulk.  The  cost  of  grain  bags  is 
therefore  eliminated  from  the  cost  of  production. 

Not  so  in  California.  The  farmers  of  this  State  are  too  far  distant 
from  the  markets  for  consumption.  The  experiment  of  shipping  in  bulk 
has  been  tried  and  found  to  be  a  failure.  Consequently,  the  necessity  of 
sacking  every  bushel  of  grain  which  is  destined  to  be  on  shipboard  for 
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months.  The  question  then  of  how  to  get  suitable  grain  bags  at  the 
lowest  possible  figure  is  a  serious  one  for  the  farmers  of  this  State.  A 
large  quantity  of  grain  in  the  Western  States  goes  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board in  bulk,  and  is  carried  across  the  ocean  in  borrowed  sacks,  which 
are  returned  and  refilled  until  worn  out.  But  our  farmers  have  to  ship 
their  grain  in  sailing  vessels  which  must  sail  around  the  Horn  and 
traverse  two  great  oceans. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  jute  factory  at  Oakland,  followed  by 
that  at  San  Quentin,  the  prices  of  grain  bags  have  been  greatly  reduced. 
With  the  abolishment  of  the  tax  on  raw  jute,  new  factories  will  be 
started  and  the  cost  of  grain  bags  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  same  year,  1882,  in  which  the  State  began  the  manufacture  of 
jute  grain  bags  by  convict  labor,  the  Pacific  Jute  Mill — which  had  suc- 
ceeded the  Oakland  Cotton  Mill — suspended  operations. 

Afterwards  a  new  company,  under  the  name  of  the  California  Jute 
Mill  Company,  took  hold  with  a  capital  of  $240,000,  in  twelve  thousand 
shares  of  $20  each,  of  which  $222,000  has  been  paid  up — equal  to  $18  50 
per  share.  Thfe  plant  was  thoroughly  overhauled  and  new  machinery 
added. 

Formerly  nearly  all  the  grain  bags  used  on  this  coast  were  imported 
from  Dundee,  Scotland.  Delays  in  the  arrival  of  vessels  sometimes  led 
to  imports  from  New  York  by  way  of  Panama.  Since  1875  the  bulk  of 
our  wheat  bags  has  come  from  Calcutta,  because  it  was  found  we  could 
buy  them  cheaper  and  better  than  in  Dundee.  Now  that  there  is  opposi- 
tion in  manufacturing,  jute  bags  can  be  purchased  at  almost  one  third 
the  price  paid  in  early  days. 

THE   CALIFORNIA   JUTE   MILL. 

The  California  Jute  Mill,  situated  at  East  Oakland,  is  the  only  exclu- 
sively jute  mill,  except  the  mill  at  San  Quentin  Prison,  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  It  was  established  in  1865  as  a  cotton  mill,  and  was  changed 
to  a  jute  mill  in  1869.  The  works  came  under  the  present  management 
in  1883.  The  California  Jute  Mill  is  owned  by  a  joint  stock  company, 
with  the  following  Directors: 

L.  P.  Drexler,  President;  George  H.  Bryant,  Vice-President;  Dr.  J. 
D.  Wliitney,  Wm.  Greer  Harrison,  Fred  W.  Zeile,  William  White, 
Alfred  Marcus;  Louis  S.  Lissak,  Secretary;  Superintendent  of  the  mill, 
John  Robinson. 

The  capital  stock  is  $240,000,  divided  into  twelve  thousand  shares,  at 
$20  per  share. 

Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  invested  in  plant  and 
machinery.  The  mill  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  looms,  and 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  spindles.  The  grounds  cover  an  entire 
block  of  three  hundred  feet  square.  The  old  wooden  buildings  were 
torn  down  and  new  buildings  of  brick  were  constructed.  They  are  of 
the  L  shape — the  principal  one  having  a  frontage  of  three  hundred  feet 
on  one  street  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  another.  The  warehouse 
is  sixty  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  the  reservoir  sixty-six  by 
sixty  feet. 

The  buildings  are  subdivided  into  the  following  departments  or  rooms: 
Batching,  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving,  together  with  a  machine  shop 
and  engine-room  and  blacksmith  shop.    The  articles  manufactured  in 
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the  mill  are  grain,  ore,  wool,  sugar,  rice,  coffee,  borax,  bean,  and  twine 
bags;  fleece,  fine,  and  sewing  twine;  matting,  hop  cloth,  and  burlap  of 
forty,  forty-five,  fifty,  fifty-four,  sixty,  and  seventy-six  inches  in  width. 
The  mill  has  its  own  dyeing  and  baling  departments — a  hydraulic 
press  being  used  for  baling  purposes — one  thousand  bags  being  put  into 
each  bale.  Then  the  hoops  are  put  on,  and  the  goods  are  ready  for  mar- 
ket. To  keep  the  mill  running  requires  about  $250,000  worth  of  raw 
material  and  manufactured  goods  constantly  on  hand.  The  output,  sup- 
posing all  the  jute  was  turned  into  grain  bags,  would  be  equivalent  to 
four  million  five  hundred  thousand  bags,  which,  at  8  cents  each,  would 
amount  to  $360,000. 

The  total  sales  of  last  year's  production  amounted  to  $325,000.  Amount 
of  jute  worked,  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  bales,  avera- 
ging $15  per  bale,  or  $124,333.     Wages  of  employes  for  1889,  $96,448. 

T-j    At  present  there  are  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  persons  employed 

I  in  the  mill,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  eighteen  are  white  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  Chinese.  The  working  hours  are  from  6:50  a.  m.  to 
5:50  p.  M.  Wages  of  boys  are  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  day;  girls,  from 
40  cents  to  $1  25.  Most  of  the  operatives  are  paid  by  the  piece;  weavers 
earn  from  $1  50  to  $2  per  day;  spinners,  from  $1  to  $1  40;  bag  sewers, 
65  cents  to  $1.  The  Chinese  earn  from  $4  50  to  $7  50  per  week.  Highest 
wages  paid  to  men,  $22  50  per  week;  lowest,  $7  50;  average,  $12  per 
week.  According  to  the  rules  posted  in  the  work-rooms,  a  fine  of  one 
quarter  of  a  day's  wages  is  imposed  for  dilatoriness.  The  foremen  and 
forewomen  are  all  white  persons,  and  it  is  the  present  policy  of  the 
management  to  dispense,  as  soon  as  practicable,  with  Chinese  help  alto- 

I  gcther. 

*--•  The  Boys  in  the  Jute  Mill. 

I  The  boys  employed  are  a  mixture  of  races — white,  black,  and  yellow. 
Their  ages  are  from  ten  to  sixteen  years.  Until  the  law  went  into  effect 
proliibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  ten  years,  there  were 
children  working  in  the  mill  as  low  as  eight  years  of  age.  The  majority 
of  the  boys  and  girls  are  from  Portugal  or  the  Azores  Islands.  Their 
work  consists  in  removing  empty  bobbins  from  the  spinning  frames  and 
replacing  them  with  full  ones.  They  have  to  be  very  quick  at  the  busi- 
ness, for  the  machinery  has  to  stop  while  they  are  doing  this.  Older 
hands  cannot  do  this  work  so  well,  for  it  requires  small,  deft  fingers  to 
get  in  between  the  narrow  spaces  in  the  machinery.  Few  of  these  chil- 
dren liave  received  any  education  whatever.  Their  parents  are  very  poor 
and  illiterate.  Tlie  mothers,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  fathers  of  these 
children,  work  in  the  mill,  and  I  have  }>een  credibly  informed  that  some 
of  the  unnatural  parents  live  off  the  earnings  of  these  little  overworked 
toilers.  Girls  are  chiefly  employed  in  bag  sewing  and  piling.  In  the 
i  latter  they  earn  40  cents  a  day. 

Cost  of  Fuelj  etc. 

The  work-rooms,  though  low,  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  but  over- 
crowded. The  machinery  is  in  too  close  juxtaposition,  and  as  the  belt- 
ing, etc.,  is  not  under  the  floor,  as  in  the  cotton  mill,  but  above,  there  is 
imminent  risk  of  accident  to  the  employes. 

The  mill  has  its  own  machine  shoj)  fitted  up  with  iron  and  wood  turn- 
ing latlies,  circular  saws,  and  all  the  machinery  necessary  to  at  once 
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repair  any  part  of  the  works  that  break  or  get  out  of  order.  The  high 
price  of  fuel  is  a  cause  of  general  complaint  among  the  industries  of 
California.  In  the  California  Jute  Mill  fuel  costs  between  $800  and 
$900  per  month.  For  the  month  of  February,  1890,  coal  cost  the  mill 
$40  per  day.  Seattle  coal  screenings  cost  $4  85  per  ton,  and  lump  coal 
averages  about  $6  75  per  ton  during  the  year.  In  good  seasons  it  takes 
about  forty  million  grain  bags  to  supply  all  the  States  and  Territories 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  with  grain  bags  alone.  The  purchasing  agent  at 
Calcutta  of  several  importing  firms,  informed  me  that  San  Francisco 
received  about  thirty  million  jute  bags  last  year  from  India.  The  num- 
ber of  wool  bags  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  The  increase 
in  exports  of  jute,  raw  and  manufactured,  from  British  India,  was  from 
five  million  two  hundred  and  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy 
cwt.  in  1876,  to  ten  million  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  nine  cwt.  in  1883,  or  98  per  cent. 

THE   SAN   QUENTIN  JUTE   MILL. 

The  second  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  grain  bags  from  jute  was 
initiated  by  Governor  George  C.  Perkins.  The  utilization  of  convict 
labor  at  San  Quentin  State  Prison  was  the  motive  that  prompted  the  sug- 
gestion. 

As  the  jute  factory  at  Oakland  was  operated  almost  entirely  by  Chinese, 
it  was  felt  that  there  would  be  little  or  no  opposition  to  such  a  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  labor  organizations  of  the  State.  At  that  time 
the  labor  unions  were  up  in  arms  against  the  convict  contract  labor  sys- 
tem which  prevailed  at  the  State  Prisons.  Here  was  an  opportunity  to 
placate  this  feeling  of  opposition,  and  at  the  same  time  give  plenty  of 
work  to  the  convicts.  It  was  also  believed  that  a  State  factory  of  this 
sort  would  be  an  excellent  preventive  of  the  annual  combines  among 
bag  importers  by  which  the  farmers  were  cinched. 

Our  legislators  from  the  country  districts  were  captured  by  the  idea, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor,  voted  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  machinery  and  the  erection 
of  a  suitable  building  on  the  prison  grounds  at  San  Quentin.  The  build- 
ing was  erected  under  the  direction  of  Warden  Ames.  One  hundred 
looms  and  other  machinery  were  put  in.     Total  cost,  $280,000. 

The  jute  mill  at  the  San  Quentin  State  Prison  was  started  May  1, 
1882.  The  plant  consists  of  one  hundred  looms,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-six  spindles,  and  necessary  preparing  and  spinning 
machinery,  bag  sewing  and  hemming  machines,  hydraulic  press — all 
driven  by  steam  power.  The  amount  invested  in  the  plant  was  $249,- 
385.  The  cost  of  erecting  a  similar  plant  at  present  would  be  approxi- 
mately as  follows: 

Cost  in  England  of  the  preparing,  spinning,  weaving,  and  finishing  inachin- 

ery  necessary  to  run  one  hundred  looms $70,000  00 

Freight  per  sailer  and  duty  on  same 30,000  00 

Hydraulic  press 1,500  00 

Bag  sewing  machines 4,000  00 

Bag  hemming  machines j... 1,600  00 

Engine  (of  say  850  nom.  horse-i>ower  and  boilers) 20,000  00 

Shafting  and  pulleys _ 15,000  00 

Belting 3,000  00 

Labor  (placing  machinery) 5,000  00 

Building  (a  one-story  bnck,  160  feet  bv  250  feet,  not  including  engine  and 
boiler-rooms,  with  truss  roof  covered  with  tin,  and  concrete  rioor,  water 

pipes,  etc.) 50,000  00 

Total  coat  of  plant |200,0(K1  <» 
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In  the  operation  of  such  a  factory  it  was  found  indispensable,  in  order 
to  make  the  necessary  repairs  continuously  required,  to  attach  a  small 
machine  shop  and  foundry  and  carpenter  shop.  The  cost  of  tools  and 
machinery  necessary  for  these  would  amount  to  about  $15,000.  This 
would  cover  the  cost  of  a  first  class  machinist's  lathe,  drill  press,  gear 
cutter,  planer,  furnace,  cupolas  and  machinists'  and  foundry  tools,  also 
wood-working  machinery,  such  as  shaper,  handsaw,  lathe,  boring  and 
circular  saw  machines,  jointer,  etc.  The  plant  at  San  Quentin  includes 
all  these.  All  the  jute  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bags  and  burlaps  is 
obtained  from  India,  and  its  price  is  very  fluctuating,  depending  on 
quality,  condition  of  the  crops,  demand,  etc.  The  prices  paid  by  the 
prison  during  the  last  six  years  have  ranged  from  2.975  cents  per  pound, 
the  lowest  (1885),  to  5^  cents  per  pound,  the  highest  (1883). 

The  average  price  this  year  has  been  about  4^  cents  per  pound,  at 
ships  tackle  in  San  Francisco,  cost,  freight,  duty,  and  insurance  paid. 
For  the  full  operation  of  a  plant  similar  to  the  one  described,  it  w^ill 
require  from  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  four  hundred  prisoners, 
under  the  superintendence  of  at  least  three  competent  foremen  (free). 
The  engineer  and  fireman  of  machine  and  carpenter  shops  should  also 
be  free  men. 

The  output  of  the  mill  with  its  force,  if  engaged  on  grain  bags  alone, 
and  working  say  nine  hours  a  day,  should  be  seven  thousand  to  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  bags  per  day,  and  the  running  expenses,  includ- 
ing cost  of  fuel,  oil,  repairs,  flour,  glue,  in  fact  everything  necessary  in 
the  manufacture  of  jute,  excepting  the  cost  of  the  raw  jute  itself,  will  be 
from  $2,500  to  $3,000  per  month. 

The  duty  on  jute  used  at  San  Quentin  Prison  during  the  past  three 
fiscal  years,  is  approximately  as  follows: 

For  the  year  endinp  June  30,  1887 $9,000 

For  the  Vear  ending  June  30,  1888 11,250 

For  the  year  endingjune  30, 1880 15,000 

Progress  op  Jute  Manufacture  at  San  Qukntin. 


Number  of  bales  of  jute  used 

Number  of  pounds  contained  in  same 

Vahie  of  same 

Manufacturing:  expenses,  exclusive  of  the 

value  of  raw  jute 

Fuel 

Salaries  paid  to  employes 

Numl>er  of  yards  oi  burlap  manufactured  .. 

Gross  amount  of  sales _ 

Profits 

Average  number  of  persons  employed 3fi0 

1  shift. 


Fiscal  Year 

EndiuflT 
June  30, 1W7. 

Fiscal  Year 

Ending 
June  ao,  1888. 

1                4,605 

1,856,347 

$66,548  10 

$36,805  17 

$8,348  41 

$7,380  00 

2,180,047 

i     $131,625  23 

$17,240  o;^ 

6,275 

2,50!),726 

$82,945  32 

$48,648  17 
$13,514  81 

$0,379  yo 

2,951,414 

$180,047  46 

$51,120  82 

502  : 

1  shift   8J  mos. 

2  shifts  si  mus. 


I    Fiscal  Year 
I       Ending 
I  June  30, 1889. 


7,818i 
3,127,176 
$110,001  05 

$69,841  26 
$26,697  79 
$12,115  26 
3,619,015 
$273,510  41 
$80,926  86 

711 

2  shifts. 


The  cost  of  fuel  rose  from  $13,514  31  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1888,  to  $20,697  79  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  an  increase  of 
nearly  100  per  cent.  The  great  increase  was  owing,  in  the  first  place, 
to  an  advance  in  the  price  of  coal  from  $6  65  per  ton,  in  1888,  to  ^9,  in 

1889,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  far  larger  quantity  consumed  in 
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consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  hours  of  labor.  The  mill  was  oper- 
ated with  but  one  shift  of  men  for  eight  and  one  half  months  in  1888, 
and  with  two  shifts  for  the  remaining  three  and  one  half  months,  while 
there  were  two  shifts  of  men  during  the  whole  of  1889.  The  number 
of  grain  bags  made  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  was  3,052,433. 
Besides  bags  and  burlaps,  there  were  also  manufactured  4,148  pounds  of 
three-ply  twine,  and  121,809  pounds  of  five-ply  twine,  of  which  amount 
47,694  pounds  were  used  in  sewing  bags,  and  4,250  pounds  in  baling 
goods. 

The  California  Cotton  Mill  Company,  at  East  Oakland,  worked  $29,- 
895  05  worth  of  raw  jute  last  year,  principally  in  making  ore  bags. 
They  have  built  a  large  addition  to  the  factory  (in  which  jute  bags  will 
be  exclusively  manufactured),  and  invested  in  a  large  amount  of  jute  ma- 
chinery. We  will  therefore  have  three  extensive  jute  factories  running 
in  California,  viz.:  two  in  East  Oakland,  operated  by  free  labor,  and  one 
in  San  Quentin,  by  convict  labor.  No  Chinese  are  employed  at  the 
Cotton  Mill,  but  there  is  still  a  large  number  employed  at  the  Oakland 
Jute  Mill. 

JUTE   BAG   MANUFACTORIES. 

There  are  three  establishments,  all  located  in  San  Francisco,  where 
jute  burlap  is  made  into  bags.  One  of  the  three,  Ames  &  Dietrich,  im- 
ported two  million  five  hundred  thousand  yards  of  burlap  from  India 
last  year — as  much  as  the  full  production  of  a  one  hundred-loom  mill. 

The  second,  Neville  &  Co.,  imported  last  year  one  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  yards  of  burlap,  and  three  million  five  hundred  thousand 
bags.     They  manufactured  five  hundred  thousand  grain  bags  last  year. 

The  third,  Anderson  &  Co.,  manufactured  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand grain  bags  last  year. 

There  are  fifty  men  and  boys  and  eighty  women  and  girls  employed 
at  present  in  the  three  establishments,  but  the  work  is  not  confined  to 
the  making  of  bags,  but  also  include  flour  sacks,  etc.  The  first  two  are 
also  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tents,  awnings,  etc.  The 
wages  paid  to  the  girls  are  from  $3  to  $6  a  week;  sewing  women,  from 
$6  to  $9.  The  average  is  about  $1  per  day.  Boys,  $5  to  $9  per  week. 
Men,  jute  bag  sewers,  average  $15  per  week.  Hours  of  labor  are  from  7 
A.  M.  to  5:30  p.  M.,  or,  allowing  half  an  hour  for  lunch,  ten  hours  per  day. 
Ames  &  Dietrich  are  now  erecting  a  large  establishment,  in  which  they 
propose  to  enter  more  extensively  into  the  manufacture  of  bags,  and  in 
which  more  than  double  their  present  force  will  find  employment. 

If  the  duty  on  raw  jute  should  be  removed  by  Congress,  a  great  impe- 
tus would  be  given  to  the  manufacture  of  jute  bags  on  this  coast,  and 
immediate  work  could  be  found  for  hundreds  of  women  and  girls. 

GENERAL    STATISTICS. 

According  to  the  "Report  on  Commerce  and  Navigation"  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  for  1S89, 
the  amount  of  raw  jute  imported  into  New  York  for  the  last  year  was 
eightv-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  twentv-seven  tons,  appraised  at 
♦2,599,659. 

There  was  imported  into  San  Francisco,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1889,  jute  bags  and  bagging,  $850,917;    burlaps,   $105,017;   all   other 
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kinds  manufactured  from  jute,  flax,  or  hemp,  $329,497;  making  a  total 
of  importations  through  the  San  Francisco  Custom  House  of  $1,286,431. 

JUTE   GROWING    IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  experiment  of  growing  jute  has  heen  tried  in  California.  Under 
the  Wardenship  of  Mr.  Ames,  at  the  San  Quentin  Prison,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  best  jute  seed  was  obtained  from  Calcutta  and  distributed 
among  the  farmers  of  the  State.  The  raising  of  jute  was  tried  in  Stan- 
islaus, Merced,  and  San  Bernardino  Counties,  and  on  one  of  the  islands 
of  the  Sacramento.  The  experiment  proved  a  complete  failure.  While 
a  good  article  of  jute  should  attain  a  growth  of  from  nine  to  fourteen 
feet,  it  did  not  reach  a  third  of  the  height  in  California.  As  Mr.  Watson 
of  Calcutta  said,  jute  will  grow  successfully  only  in  moist  or  marshy 
soil,  under  a  broiling  sun  and  copious  rains.  It  recjuires  a  kind  of  nat- 
ural steaming  process.  The  long  dry  summer  of  California  is  death  to 
the  jute  plant.  Besides,  even  if  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  were 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  jute  in  this  State,  how  could  your  laborers 
compete  with  the  native  laborers  of  India,  who  thrive  on  6  or  8  cents  a 
day?  The  Hindoos  will  wade  in  a  nude  condition  into  the  rivers  and 
stagnant  pools,  where  the  raw  material  is  undergoing  the  process  of 
soaking,  and  remain  there  for  hours,  under  a  burning  sun,  in  order  to 
decorticate  or  defibrize  the  plant.  Jute  is  planted  in  the  dry  river  beds 
of  India,  and  gathered  in  when  the  waters  begin  to  flow.  If  the  river 
rises  early  the  crop  is  a  poor  one;  if  late,  the  reverse.  It  is  grown  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  Ganges,  which,  like  the  Nile,  is  subject  to  period- 
ical overflow. 

WHY   RAW   JUTE   SHOULD   NOT   BE   TAXED. 

Raw  jute,  therefore,  of  necessity,  must  be  imported  in  large  quantities 
into  the  United  States,  as  it  is  not,  and  apparently  cannot  be,  cultivated 
successfully  and  profitably  here.  But  why  a  duty  of  20  per  centum 
ad  valorem  should  be  levied  on  jute  surpasses  all  understanding,  unless 
it  be  to  mollify  the  opposition  of  the  flax  growers,  who  imagine  that  the 
free  importation  of  jute  might  prove  detrimental  to  their  interests- 
There  is  no  home  industry  to  protect  by  imposing  a  tax  on  raw  jute,  but 
there  is  on  the  manufactured  article.  The  present  duty  of  40  per  cent 
on  jute  ba.ics  is  not  sufticient  to  protect  home  industry  against  competi- 
tion in  the  jute  mills  of  Calcutta.  As  was  said  before,  from  thirty-five 
to  forty  millions  of  grain  bags  are  used  on  this  coast  annually,  while 
the  capacity  of  the  factories  here  is  about  six  million.  Consequently, 
if  home  manufacture  were  adequately  protected  by  the  Government,  we 
could  have  six  times  as  many  mills,  employing  a  proportionate  number 
of  operatives,  as  we  have  at  present  on  this  coast.  The  California  Jute 
Mill  Company  paid  nearly  $15,000  duty  on  the  raw  material  last  year. 
This  is  almost  equivalent  to  granting  a  bounty  of  »$15,(XX)  to  the  coolie 
labor  of  British  India.  A  few  years  ago  Scotland  had  almost  a  monop- 
oly of  jute  manufacture.  Dundee  was  the  great  center  of  the  trade. 
Now,  since  wealthy  manufacturers  transferred  their  capital  from  the 
Firth  of  Tay  to  the  Hoogley,  on  account  of  cheap  labor,  Dundee  has  gone 
down  while  Calcutta  has  gone  up.  Our  present  fiscal  policy  caters  to 
English  and  Scotch  capitalists  who  have  invested  in  the  jut€  mills  of 
India.     The  average  price  of  bags  per  hundred  for  the  past  few  years  at 
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Calcutta  has  been  $3  91;  of  burlaps  for  one  hundred  bags  (thirty-eight 
inches  to  a  bag),  $3  72,  a  difference  of  only  19  cents  per  hundred.  This 
difference  of  19  cents  represents  the  cost  of  labor  in  making  one  hun- 
dred bags  at  Calcutta  and  the  manufacturer's  profits,  while  the  cost  of 
the  labor  alone  in  making  one  hundred  bags  at  San  Francisco  is  75 
cents,  a  sum  four  times  as  large. 

This  cheap  labor  of  Calcutta,  all  operated  by  English  capital,  is  the 
chief  difficulty  against  which  the  California  bagmaker  has  to  contend. 
The  entire  cost  of  making  bags  at  Calcutta  is  only  5  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  material,  w^hile  in  San  Francisco  the  labor  alone  costs  19  per 
cent.  The  additional  expense  incurred  in  manufacturing  bags  increases 
the  percentage  to  22,  so  that  the  diflerence  between  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing here  and  in  Calcutta  is  17  per  cent.  The  obvious  deduction 
to  be  drawn  is,  that  there  is  need  of  a  protective  duty  of  17  per  cent  at 
least  to  cover  the  actual  difference  in  the  cost  of  making  bags  in  the  two 
countries,  where  there  is  now  only  10  per  cent. 

No  further  illustration  is  needed  to  show  that  at  ad  valorem  rates  the 
bag-uiaking  industry  on  this  coast  requires  for  its  encouragement  a  pro- 
tective duty  of  20  per  cent. 

SPECIFIC   AND   NOT   AD   VALOREM   DUTIES. 

Another  obstacle  is  the  ad  valorem  system  itself,  because  it  is  too 
uncertain  to  be  depended  upon  in  a  close  calculation  such  as  must  be 
made  in  this  business.  The  manufacturer,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  obtain- 
ing his  goods  in  time,  has  to  make  his  contracts  in  June  of  each  year 
for  burlaps  to  be  delivered  on  ship  board  at  Calcutta  in  December  follow- 
ing, which  burlaps  arrive  in  San  Francisco  from  four  to  six  months 
later.  In  the  meantime,  and  before  the  manufacturer  knows  what  his 
bags  will  cost  him,  contracts  must  be  made  with  dealers  for  bags  to  be 
delivered  during  the  ensuing  season. 

In  making  such  contracts  account  must  be  taken  not  only  of  the  first 
cost  of  burlaps,  freight,  insurance,  interest,  and  the  like,  but  also  of  the 
dutiable  value  placed  thereon  in  assessing  duty  at  the  Custom  House. 
All  invoice  and  commercial  valuations  of  India  are  based  upon  the 
value  of  the  silver  rupee,  the  monetary  unit  of  account.  For  Custom 
House  purposes,  the  value  of  the  rupee  is  computed  from  the  average 
price  of  silver  in  the  London  market  for  the  last  three  months  of  each 
year,  for  the  ensuing  year.  These  reports  show  that  the  value  of  the 
rupee  has  been  fluctuating  yearly  for  the  past  ten  years. 

The  contracts  for  burlaps  are  usually  made  upon  the  valuation  of  the 
rupee  in  June,  while  the  Custom  House  computation  is  based  upon  its 
valuation  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  which,  heretofore,  has  been  of  a 
diflferent  valuation. 

This  uncertainty  as  to  the  cost  of  the  goods  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  although  the  goods  are  invoiced  and  certified  at  the  Consulate  at 
the  price  at  which  they  are  purchased,  the  Custom  House  is  not  gov- 
erned by  this  valuation  in  its  appraisement  for  duty. 

Furthermore,  the  law  provides  that  if  the  price  of  raw  jute,  burlaps, 
etc.,  increases  between  the  day  of  purchase  and  that  at  the  sailing  of 
the  vessel,  and  is  higher  on  that  day,  that  value  shall  be  accepted  as 
the  basis  upon  which  to  compute  the  duty.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  they  decrease  in  value  within  the  same  time  they  shall  pay  duty 
at  the  purchase  price. 
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An  ad  valorem  duty  is  objectionable  for  many  reasons,  but  is  pecili' 
iarly  so  in  the  India  trade,  on  account  of  the  great  length  of  tim^ 
required  to  complete  transactions,  the  capital  necessary  to  conduct  it, 
and  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  silver.  Hence,  California  commer- 
cial ventures  with  India  are  attended  with  more  or  less  uncertainty,  as 
it  cannot  be  known  what  burlaps  will  cost  until  they  have  passed 
through  the  Custom  House. 

TluH  objectionable  feature  of  the  tariff  would  be  removed  by  imposing 
a  specific  duty,  for  then  the  manufacturer  would  be  able  to  compute 
with  reasonable  certainty  the  cost  of  his  material,  and  the  Government 
would  also  be  able  to  collect  its  revenue  with  less  difficulty. 

From  this  standpoint  it  would  seem  that  the  bag-making  industry 
requires  a  protective  duty  equivalent  to  20  per  cent  of  the  foreign  value 
of  the  material,  and  that  this  duty  should  be  levied  according  to  weight 
'    instead  of  value. 

This  would  be  accomplished  by  making  jute  free,  and  by  levying  a 
duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  burlaps  and  2  cents  per  pound  on  bags. 

A  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  burlaps  is  equivalent  to  a  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  levied  upon  the  average  price  of  burlaps,  and 
of  2  cents  per  pound  on  bags  to  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent 
levied  on  the  average  price  on  bags.  The  average  cost  of  material  for 
one  hundred  bags  has  been  $3  94  in  Calcutta  for  the  past  several  years. 
A  duty  of  20  per  cent  thereon  would  be  78.8  cents.  The  weight  of  these 
burlaps  is  seventy-nine  pounds.  A  specific  duty  on  these  at  1  cent 
per  pound  is  79  cents,  which  is  only  two  tenths  of  1  cent  more  than 
the  ad  valorem.  But  the  advantage  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  specific 
rate  of  duty  lies  in  its  simplicity,  regularity,  and  certainty.  It  enables 
the  manufacturers  to  ascertain  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  cost  of  their 
merchandise,  and  prevents  imposition  upon  them. 

The  rates  proposed  herein  properly  equalize  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  such  a  measure.  The  bag  manufacturer  from  burlaps  would  have 
a  j)rotective  duty  of  20  per  cent  as  against  the  bag  importer,  and  the 
manufacturer  of  bags  from  raw  jute  would  have  a  protection  of  40  per 
cent. 

Such  a  law  would  offer  inducement  to  capital  to  engage  in  burlap  and 
bag  making  to  meet  the  local  wants  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  where,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  all  the  cereals  are  sacked  for  both  home  and  foreign 
markets,  and  would  cheapen  the  price  of  bags,  and  give  remunerative 
employment  to  many  thousands  of  laborers. 

Bags  have  a  value  of  their  own  after  the  contents  have  been  removed 
in  a  foreign  market;  and  the  shipper  may  reserve  to  himself  the  owner- 
ship ofthe  bags,  which,  under  the  law,  can  be  returned  to  the  United 
States  free  of  duty.  This  is  done  in  many  cases,  so  that  the  price  paid 
for  the  bags  in  the  first  instance  does  not  involve  an  entire  loss  to  the 
exporter,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  merchandise  coverings. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  William  Lichtenberg,  an  extensive 
importer  of  all  kinds  of  raw  and  manufactured  fibers,  as  well  as  being 
an  expert,  is  deserving  of  attention: 

J.  J.  ToBiN  Eaq,^  Commissioner  of  Labor,  State  ofCnHfomia^  220  Sutter  Street^  San  Fronrhco: 
Dear  Sir:  Jutk.— I  l)eg  to  inch)se  slip  Hhowing  exports  of  jute  from  Calcutta  aiul 
Chittagony  since  1882  to  1800,  to  Euro|)e  and  United  States.  You  will  observe  that  jute 
cuttintrs,  lioth  for  8j)inning  and  manufacture  of  paper,  cut  quite  an  inii>ortant  figure. 
The  iiiiportation  of  jute  for  bagging  material  into  the  United  States  has  steadily  increased, 
amounting  to  sixty  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  bales  in  188*2  and  1883, 
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« 

against  one  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty -eight  bales  in 
1S39  and  1890.  "What  would  the  jute  business  be  with  proper  legislation  ?  What  a  field 
of  steady  and  profitable  employment  would  be  opened  to  our  laboring  classes  if  the  duty 
on  lute  were  removed.  Look  at  the  consumption  of  jute  in  Europe;  the  exports  in  1888 
and  1889  amounted  to  two  million  three  hundred  and  fortv-four  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eiphty-two  bales,  against  one  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  bales  to  the  United  States.  You  know  all  about  our  factories  here  from  your 
own  personal  observation,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  impressed  with  their  efiicient 
and  economic  management.  The  yearly  consumption  of  raw  lute,  for  bagging  purposes, 
I  suppose,  reached  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  thousana  bales,  all  told. 

Ramie. — Nothing  but  a  deplorable  lack  of  enterprise  in  this  State  has  retarded  the 
growth  of  this  important  industry.  The  Legislature  once  passed  a  law  granting  official  aid 
to  our  silk  industry,  which,  in  my  mind,  will  never  amount  to  anything,  unless  we  could 
employ  coolie  labor  at  about  one  sixth  of  what  we  have  now  to  pay  the  celestials.  An 
appropriation  for  the  fostering  of  the  ramie  culture  would  have  a  much  more  telling 
enect,  and  would  stimulate  an  industry  which,  as  a  leading  Califomian  recently 
expressed  himself,  would  be  the  salvation  of  the  State. 

we  have  at  present  plants  and  roots  sufficiently  large  in  number,  and  of  strong  and 
vigorous  growth,  to  set  out  five  hundred  acres.  Our  decorticating  machinery,  although 
not  as  perfect  as  it  might  be,  turn  out  a  raw  product  which  can  be  readily  sold,  I  hear, 
at  from  7  to  10  cents  a  pound.  About  the  yield  of  the  plant.  Professor  Hilgard  can  give 
you  leading  data,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  to  say,  that  tnose  who  plant  ramie  now 
will  reap  a  steady  and  growing  profit  from  the  investment. 

Yours  verv  truly, 

WM.  LICHTENBERG. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

RAMIE   MANUFACTURE. 

The  ramie,  or  rameh  plant,  to  which  Mr.  Lichtenberg,  refers,  is  a  native 
of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago.  From  ramie,  a  fiber  is  extracted  which, 
under  proper  management,  can  be  put  to  almost  unlimited  uses  for  man- 
ufacturing purposes.  The  fiber,  when  prepared  for  the  spinner,  is  beau- 
tifully white,  soft,  and  glossy,  closely  resembling  floss  silk  in  appearance. 
It  is  much  stronger  than  the  best  flax,  and  readily  receives  the  most 
difficult  dyes  without  injury  to  its  strength  or  luster.  Carefully  pre- 
pared, it  may  be  made  as  fine  as  silk  and  very  much  stronger,  while  its 
coarser  products  may  be  made  heavier  and  more  durable  than  the  strong- 
est tow.  Velvet  and  laces  made  of  ramie  will  last  a  long  time,  and  are 
almost  as  beautiful  as  if  made  of  silk.  In  fact,  whatever  fabric  is 
demanded,  from  the  lighest  gauze  to  the  heaviest  canvas,  ramie  will 
supply. 

White  ramie  comes  from  China.  The  leaf  underneath  is  white,  veined 
in  green,  and  the  leaves  and  stems  are  very  hardy.  Owing  to  this  hardi- 
ness, the  plant  will  grow  in  almost  any  climate,  but  nevertheless,  has 
a  predilection  for  a  sandy,  light  soil  with  a  well  drained  undersoil,  as 
the  roots  rot  in  a  swampy  ground.  Soil  impregnated  with  saltpeter 
is  also  prejudicial  to  its  development.  In  order  that  the  stems  may 
grow  straight  and  narrow,  without  lateral  branches,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  plants  should  be  crowded  together,  having  a  space  of  not  more  than 
half  a  yard  between  each;  the  stems  will  then  give  a  much  superior 
fiber.  After  the  second  year,  weeding  is  no  longer  necessary,  as  the 
multiplicity  of  roots  does  not  allow  the  growth  of  any  parasite.  Once 
started,  the  plants  will  last  for  years  without  being  renewed.  It  is 
stated  that  the  plants  will  live  for  more  than  fifty  years.  However,  to 
obtain  this  result  an  annual  manuring  is  indispensable.  In  spite  of 
the  assertion  of  some  cultivators  that  the  fallen  leaves  suffice  to  manure 
the  land,  experience  shows  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  using 
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manure.  Again,  the  leaves  may  be  used  for  making  paper,  as  is  done 
in  China.  The  cultivation  of  ramie  requires  but  a  small  outlay  and 
very  slight  labor,  and  as  the  harvests  are  numerous  when  once  the 
plants  are  fairly  started,  the  return  is  prompt. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  building  up  of  an  industry,  based  upon 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  opens  up  vast  possibilities.  Ramie  seems 
to  be  destined  to  take  a  very  high  place  among  manufactures  of  this 
nature  in  the  world's  commerce.     Mr.  Lichtenberg  says: 

No  part  of  the  United  States  is  better  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  than  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  California,  her  soil  and  climate  eminently 
fitting  the  natural  conditions  of  ramie. 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  Committee  on  Fibrous  and  Textile  Sub- 
stances, at  the  seventh  industrial  exhibition  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute, 
reported  as  follows: 

We  do  not  propose  a  premium,  because  this  enterprise  is  as  yet  but  an  experiment,  but 
from  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  we  are  strongly  convinced  that  the  cultivation 
of  this  most  valuable  plant  can  be  successfully  introauced  into  California.  Wherever 
Indian  corn  can  be  raised  in  perfection,  there  will  the  ramie  grow.  It  promises  such 
large  profits  that,  once  introduced,  it  must  soon  become  the  great  staple  or  our  State. 

Professor  E.  W.  Hilgard,  of  the  State  University,  says: 

Ramie  will  grow  in  our  climate  to  perfection,  not  only  on  strong  soil,  but  also  on  alkali 
lands,  which  are  practically  worthless  for  other  purposes;  that  from  two  to  three  crops 
a  year  can  be  cut,  and  that'an  uninterrupted,  prolific  growth  will  be  the  result. 

According  to  statistics  presented  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  consumption  of  ramie  in  France  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
million  kilos,  or  more  than  three  hundred  million  pounds. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Klee,  practical  agriculturist  at  the  State  University,  says: 

The  great  value  of  the  ramie  fiber  has  tempted  a  number  of  persons  in  California  to 
^ow  this  plant,  and  we  believe  that  its  culture  has  proved  a  success  wherever  tried,  both 
in  Central  and  Southern  California,  but  its  wonderful  growth  in  Kern  County  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  southern  San  Joaquin  Valley  will  prove  one  of  the  best  sections  for  its 
successful  growth.  The  impossibility  of  manufacturing  a  product  cheap  enough  to  com- 
pete with  tliat  of  India,  cither  hand'produced  or  partlv  worked  by  machinery,  has  thus 
lar  discourage<l  all  attempts  for  large  scale  culture.  Although  machines  for  this  purpose 
have  been  devised,  none  as  yet  are  known  to  have  proved  fully  satistiactor>',  and  owing  to 
the  fact  that  cheap  hand  labor  is  as  yd  absolutetv  necessary,  its  manufacture  must  at 
present  be  confined  to  counties  possessing  such.  Tne  large  premium  offered  for  an  effi- 
cient machine  has  never  been  paid.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  earnest  efforts  of  several 
persons  here  in  California  will  be  able  to  solve  this  problem. 

Of  course,  the  farmers  of  California  are  not  likely  to  engage  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  prolific  plant  until  assured  of  a  ready  market  for 
their  production.  One  acre  of  roots  will  yield  enough  stock  to  plant 
ten  acres  the  following  year.  After  a  well  managed  start,  five  thousand 
roots  set  out  per  acre  will  soon  completely  cover  the  field  as  if  it  had 
been  sown  in  wheat.  No  doubt  it  would  prove  a  very  profitable  crop  if 
we  had  home  factories  established  where  the  raw  material  could  be  sold. 
It  will  first  be  necessary,  however,  to  organize  textile  working  classes 
and  weaving  schools,  after  which  capitalists  can  probably  be  induced  to 
furnish  the  necessary  capital  to  start  a  well  equipped  ramie  factory. 
Mexico  has  entered  quite  extensively  into  the  growing  and  manufacture 
of  ramie. 

The  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  his 
report  for  the  year  1889,  says: 
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The  vexed  question  of  the  establishment  of  the  ramie  industry,  while  more  favorable 
to  success  than  at  anv  previous  time,  is  yet  bcs<et  with  difficulties.  Ramie  machinery 
has  been  produced  in  \)Oth  hemispheres,  concerning  which  we  may  record  quite  satis- 
factory performances  in  regard  to  the  mere  production  of  "  ribbons,"  or  of  "  lilasse,"  of 
good  Quality,  but  in  the  consideration  of  quantity  and  ability  for  continuous  operation 
something  remains  to  be  desired. 

Recent  discoveries  in  this  country  in  degumming  the  fiber  of  ramie,  and  in  one  branch 
of  ramie  spinning — on  woolen  and  cotton  machinery  from  carded  tiber— are  cheering  indi- 
cations of  a  future  for  the  industrj',  from  the  manufacturers'  point  of  view,  in  this  coup- 
trv,  when  difficulties  in  the  earlie/preparation  of  the  fiber  shall  have  been  fully  overcome. 
The  question  is  not  so  much  whether  this  country  can  produce  fiax,  jute,  ramie,  and 
other  textile  fibers,  as  whether  the  farmer  can  find  a  vtarket  for  those  he  may  produce.  The 
manual  labor  heretofore  necessary  in  the  separation  of  the  fiber  from  the  stalk  has,  in 
competition  with  the  cheaper  labor  of  other  countries,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
filler  industry  here  to  maintain  an  economic  standing,  and  our  only  ho|)e  lies  in  the 
invention  of  decorticating  machines  that  shall  take  the  dry  stalk  or  tlie  green  one,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  produce  the  fiber  in  one  or  in  two  operations  in  a  snort  time  with  a 
minimum  of  cost,  and  without  the  primitive  manual  labor  incident  to  the  rotting,  break- 
ing, pounding,  etc. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FLAX   MANUFACTURE. 

Situated  on  the  grounds  of  the  California  Cotton  Mills  is  a  small  flax 
mill,  known  as  the  Eacific  Flax  Mills.  It  occupies  a  temporary  wooden 
structure  quite  close  to  the  waters  of  the  bay.  The  mill  was  started  in 
November,  1887,  and  for  some  time,  like  most  new  ventures,  had  a 
precarious  existence.  It  is  now  on  a  paying  basis,  and  has  enough  to 
do  td  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  The  mill  is  under  the  management 
of  Messrs.  Bruce  &  Center,  the  latter  of  whom  devotes  his  time  chiefly  to 
the  work  of  the  mill.     The  capital  stock  is  $50,000. 

There  are  three  hundred  spindles  operated,  employing  twenty  hands, 
of  whom  fourteen  are  w^omen.  four  bovs,  and  two  men.  The  capacity  of 
the  mills  is  from  eight  hundred  .to  one  thousand  pounds  of  twine  per 
day.  They  manufacture  sewing  twines,  polished  twines,  spring  twines, 
and  sash  cords.  The  heavy  flax  twines  are  principally  sold  to  paper 
mills  and  hardware  men.  They  also  manufacture  hemp  twines,  which 
are  sold  to  dry  goods  men,  and  also  to  hardware  dealers  for  tying  heavy 
parcels.  About  25  per  cent  higher  Avages  than  is  paid  in  the  cotton 
mill  is  given  to  women  working  on  tine  flax  twine.  In  all  other] 
respects  the  wages  are  similar  to  those  quoted  for  the  California  Cottoni 
Mills.  The  Superintendent  of  the  California  Cotton  Mills,  JVJr.  Ruther- 
ford, is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  splendid  field  for  a  large  flax 
factory  on  this  coast.  From  three  to  four  hundred  tons  of  flax  twines 
are  used  annually  in  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  twine  is  used  for  sewing  the  mouths  or  openings  of  grain,  flour, 
potato,  and  ore  bags,  and  of  woolen  packs.  About  forty  million  grain 
bags  are  required  to  contain  the  grain  of  the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  and 
at  two  yards  of  twine  for  each  bag,  they  would  require  eighty  million 
yards  of  flax  twine.  The  firm  of  Ames  &  Dietrich,  of  San  Francisco, 
sell  annually  about  one  thousand  bales  of  four-ply  flax  twine,  which  is 
about  one  sixth  of  the  entire  consumption. 

In  the  year  1888  there  was  brought  to  San  Francisco,  by  rail,  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
twine  and  netting.  In  the  following  year,  1889,  this  was  increased  to 
one  million  four  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy 
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pounds.     According  to  Mr.  Rutherford,  the  most  of  this  was  flax  and 
hemp  twines. 

But  the  same  obstacle  presents  itself,  as  in  the  cotton  mills,  for  the 
successful  operation  of  a  flax  mill,  viz.:  the  want  of  supply  of  the  raw 
material  at  home.  Farmers  will  not  cultivate  flax  for  the  same  reason 
that  they  object  to  cotton,  that  it  requires  too  much  attention,  or,  in 
other  words,  there  is  too  much  bother  about  it.  Flax  has  been  and  is 
successfully  grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alviso,  Pescadero,  Half  Moon 
Bay,  and  San  Luis  Obispo.  In  the  counties  bordering  on  the  ocean, 
where  cotton  will  not  grow,  flax  can  be  grown  successfully  and  profit- 
ably. The  islands  of  the  Sacramento  and  other  large  rivers  are  most 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  flax,  especially  after  being  flooded,  where 
other  crops  could  not  be  cultivated  with  success.  The  flax  now  grown 
in  the  State  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  seed,  which  is  sold  to  oil 
refiners.  The  fiber  is  either  burned  or  sold  to  mattress  makers.  The 
fiber  required  for  flax  is  of  a  different  period  of  growth,  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  Pacific  Flax  Mills  said  it  would  pay  our  farmers  well  to 
raise  flax  for  them.  The  mills  import  their  flax  from  the  province 
of  Ontario,  in  Canada,  and  also  from  Ireland.  Hemp  they  get  from 
Kentucky,  and  some  from  Mexico.  They  pay  from  12^  to  14  cents 
per  pound  for  flax.  Some  from  Ireland,  of  a  higher  grade,  costs  1 5  cents 
per  pound.  Hemp  costs  from  11  to  Hi  cents  per  pound.  As  the  build- 
ing or  shed  in  which  the  machinery  is  placed  is  quite  small,  it  is  over- 
crowded, and  should  business  continue  to  prosper,  as  at  present,  the 
company  will  have  to  erect  a  factory  better  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
The  work  is  not  as  clean  as  in  the  cotton  mill,  and  for  that  reason  is 
not  as  agreeable  to  the  employes,  especially  the  women.  To  supply  the 
home  demand  alone  with  flax  twine  would  require  an  immense  factory, 
where  several  hundred  hands  could  find  employment.  The  following 
extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Directors  of  the  cotton  mills  to 
Mr.  George  Hussman,  of  Napa,  has  some  pertinent  points: 

We  believe  considerable  quantities  of  flax  have  been  grown  for  many  years  alon|^  the 
coast  counties  of  San  Mateo,  Mont«rev,  and  Santa  Barbara,  cliiefly  for  the  seed,  which  is 
sold  to  the  San  Francisco  Oil  Mills.  %Ve  offered  to  import  the  best  selected  seed  from 
Belgium,  if  our  farmers  would  plant  it  and  give  it  careful  attention,  but  our  proposal 
was  not  well  entertained. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  industry  we  received  sample  lots  of  flax  from  Oregon  and 
Idaho,  wnich  were  good  specimens  of  the  flber,  and  proved  conclusively  that  the  best 
quality  of  flax  could  be  produced  in  those  regions.  The  sample  from  Moscow,  Nez 
Perces  County,  Idaho,  was  excellent,  but  our  success  in  getting  ihe  farmers  thoroughly 
interested  in  the  proper  cultivation  of  flax  for  fiber  was  not  sufficiently  encouraging  to 
induce  us  to  persevere  in  tlie  effort  to  develop  this  industry. 

Several  hundred  tons  of  manufactured  flax  material  in  tlie  form  of  twine  and  rope  are 
used  on  this  coast  annually — all  imported.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  whole  of  this 
might  not  be  profitably  grown  and  manufactured  here. 

The  managers  of  the  cotton  and  flax  mills  in  Oakland  positively 
assert  that  if  flax  was  cultivated  in  sufficient  quantities  in  California 
plenty  of  capital  would  be  found  to  engage  in  extensive  manufacture. 
Instead  of  a  small,  struggling  mill  employing  twenty  hands  there  would 
start  up  several  that  would  furnish  employment  for  hundreds. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Klee,  practical  agriculturist  at  the  State  University,  says: 

In  California  this  plant  has,  as  far  as  we  are  aware^  been  cultivated  for  the  seed  only, 
no  inducement  being  offered  until  lately  to  raise  it  for  fiber.  The  variety  grown  gener- 
ally in  the  State  for  seed  is  of  verv  low  statnre,  onlv  about  one  third  the  height  of  varie- 
ties cultivated  for  fiber.  It  is  identical  with  what  in  France  is  called  '*  Winter  Flax," 
and  seems  to  be  a  very  hardy  variety.  The  flower  is  large  and  blue.  Abont  six  years 
ago  two  varieties  of  flax  were  introduced  by  the  College  of  Agricoltare,  the  one  called 
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the  "Russian^"  from  Pskoff,  a  blue  flowering  variety;  the  other,  the  "Royal/'  a  white 
flowering  variety.  Both  thrive  well,  and  on  new  soif,  especiallv,  made  good  leneth,  being 
three  times  as  tall  as  the  common  variety.  When  sown  in  February  tnev  would  always 
do  well  and  develop  without  irrigation.  At  various  fairs  samples  of  tnesc  have  been 
shown  and  pronounced  to  be  of  good  quality.  Two  years  ago  several  more  varieties  were 
imported  from  France,  including  the  ''Yellow  Seede'd,"  "White  Flowering,"  and  "Win- 
ter." They  have  proved  well  adapted  to  the  climate,  but  as  no  inducement  to  grow  flax 
fiber  presented  itself,  the  stock  was  merely  kept  up.  This  season  I  learned  that  the  Cali- 
fornia Cotton  Mills  desired  large  quantities  of  liax  fiber,  and,  as  the  Superintendent 
kindly  informed  me  that  the  firm  would  do  all  in  its  power  to  encourage  flax  planting, 
it  was  decided  to  propa^cate  all  the  varieties  on  hand.  The  two  first  named  varieties 
were  planted  on  April  tlie  third,  the  "  Royal "  on  a  square  which  had  for  two  years  been 
cultivated  with  grape  cuttings.  To  facilitate  cultivation  and  irrigation,  if  ncc'essary,  the 
s*eed  was  planted  in  rows  twelve  inches  apart.  The  development  oi  this  variety  was 
astonishing.  In  less  than  two  months  it  was  in  full  bloom,  and  had  almost  reached  its 
full  size  without  receiving  a  drop  of  irrigation.  The  rainfall  after  planting  was  exceed- 
ingly scant.  The  "  Russia,"  from  Pskon,  was  planted,  half  of  it  the  same  day,  the  other 
a  few  days  later,  between  rains.  The  ^ound  on  which  it  was  planted  was  cultivated  two 
years  ago  with  nax,  and  last  season  with  barley.  The  soil  is  a  little  more  gravelly  than 
that  of  the  piece  occupied  bjr  the  "  Royal."  After  a  month  it  was  found  that  it  needed 
water,  and  it  receivea  two  irrigations  during  the  season  of  growth,  but  never  became 
«qual  to  the  "Roval."  The  yield  of  the  two  varieties  when  harvested,  July  twentieth, 
was  at  the  rate  of  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-six  pounds  per  acre,  total  weight 
for  the  "Royal,"  and  three  thousand  four  himdred  and  twenty-two  pounds  per  acre  for 
tlie  "  Russian." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SILK   MANUFACTURE. 

According  to  the  United  States  census  for  1880,  we  had  in  that  year 
four  silk  manufactories  in  San  Francisco,  with  a  capital  of  $159,300, 
employing  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  hands — one  hundred  and  four 
of  whom  were  women  and  girls.  The  total  amount  paid  for  wages  in 
1879  was  $40,700;  value  of  materials,  $78,625;  value  of  products,  $155,075. 

There  was  also  a  silk  factory  in  San  Jose.  The  quantities  of  silk  in 
products  in  California  for  1880  were  nine  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
of  sewing  silk  and  twist,  and  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  trimmings  and  small  goods.  The  value  of  the  buildings  was  placed  at 
<1 6,400,  and  the  value  of  the  machinery  $62,000.  There  were  twenty- 
four  hand  looms,  two  hundred  winding,  cleaning,  and  doubling  spindles, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  spinning  and  twisting  spindles,  and  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  braiding  spindles,  in  said  four  factories. 

At  present,  1890,  there  are  only  two  silk  factories  in  the  State — both 
in  San  Francisco.  One  of  these  is  the  pioneer  factory  in  California.  It 
was  started  in  San  Jose  in. 1874,  and  removed  to  San  Francisco  in  1882. 
Tram,  fringes,  and  floss  are  manufactured.  Dyeing  is  also  carried  on. 
Last  year  $8,000  worth  of  raw  silk  was  worked  in  the  factory,  and 
$17,000  worth  of  goods  w^ere  manufactured.  The  proprietor  employs 
eleven  girls,  who  earn  from  $3  to  $5  25  per  week,  working  ten  hours  per 
•day. 

The  Carlson-Currier  Silk  Manufacturing  Company,  of  San  Francisco, 
manufactured  machine  twist,  sewing,  knitting,  and  embroidering  silk  and 
floss.  Capital,  $125,000.  The  factory  contains  nine  frames  raw  silk  wind- 
ers, three  silk  doublers,  ten  spinning  frames,  two  silk  stretchers,  twenty 
spooling  machines,  two  large  soft  silk  winders,  three  Oneida  pickers, 
one  printing  machine,  etc. 

This  factory  is  aflSliated  with,  though  independent  of,  the  well  known 
eastern  silk  manufacturing  firm  of  Belding  Brothers,  who  have  mills 
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at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  and  Montreal,  Canada.  Two  of  the 
Beldings  are  Directors  in  the  Carlson-Currier  Company.  Since  the  fac- 
tory started  in  1880  it  has  steadily  grown  and  prospered.  The  sales  in 
1880  amounted  to  {|?82,226  12;  in  1889,  they  reached  $254,395  85.  The 
amount  of  raw  silk  worked  averages  two  thousand  two  hundred  pounds 
per  month.  There  are  ninety  hands  employed  in  the  factory — seventy- 
five  women,  and  fifteen  men  and  boys.  Women  earn  from  $5  to  $6  per 
week;  beginners,  $3  75.  Girls  can  fill  about  three  thousand  spools  each 
per  day.  The  factory  is  on  the  top  floor,  and  is  well  lighted  and  venti- 
lated. Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  silk  factories  in 
California,  but  from  various  causes  they  have  failed. 

The  last  of  these  was  the  Pacific  Silk  Factory,  located  at  San  Jose^ 
which  was  started  in  1882  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  cloth.  The  pro- 
prietors were  A.  F.  Sauffrignon  and  H.  X.  Van  de  Casteele.  A  stock 
company  had  begun  the  enterprise  and  failed,  and  these  two  gentlemen 
took  hold  in  1883.  It  prospered  for  awhile,  but  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Sauffrignon,  the  practical  member  of  the  firm,  it  succumbed.  The  fac- 
tory had  twenty-one  looms,  and  twenty-one  men  and  women  were  em- 
ployed in  weaving.  Wages,  piece  work,  averaged  about  $1  50  per  day. 
Seven  of  the  looms  were  run  by  hand  power,  the  rest  by  steam.  Gros 
grain  and  satin  weavers  earned  from  $1  50  to  «$2  per  day.  The  factory 
was  a  small  wooden  structure.  Two  or  three  attempts  were  also  made, 
in  a  small  way,  to  establish  silk  weaving  in  San  Francisco,  but  without 
success.  The  Western  Manufacturing  Company,  for  the  manufacture 
chiefly  of  silk  ribbons,  was  incorporated  March  13,  1876,  with  a  capital 
of  11,000,000,  divided  into  ten  thousand  shares  of  $100  each.  A  large 
factory  was  built  in  Visitation  Valley,  south  of  San  Francisco.  The 
officers  of  the  company  were:  H.  R.  Mann,  President;  D.  L.  McDonald, 
Vice-President;  Josiah  Hand,  Secretary,  and  George  C.  Bode,  Treasurer. 
The  Superintendent  was  Mr.  Warburton.  After  an  existence  of 
about  two  years  this  factory  stopped  running,  having  lost  over  $50,000. 
About  $200,000  of  the  capital  stock  was  paid  up,  and  when  an  addi- 
tional assessment  was  levied,  the  stockholders  would  not  come  to  time, 
and  the  ground,  plant,  etc.,  remain  on  their  hands  to  this  day.  The 
shareholders  refused  to  shoulder  the  losses,  and  give  further  time  to  the 
experiment. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  enterprise  was  handicapped  from  the 
start  by  the  want  of  experienced  and  efficient  management.  The  very 
machinery,  which  was  not  of  the  best  and  most  improved  kind,  was 
allowed  to  rust,  and  become  otherwise  injured  in  the  warehouse  where 
it  was  stored  in  San  Francisco,  when  first  brought  from  the  East,  accord- 
ing to  one  of  the  shareholders.  For  a  time  the  factory  turned  out 
marketable  goods,  but  in  consequence  of  loose  management,  eastern 
manufacturers  were  able  to  sell  the  same  article  in  San  Francisco  at 
lower  prices. 

Raw  silk,  imported  from  China  into  San  Francisco,  was  sent  East  to 
be  spun,  and  then  brought  back  to  be  weaved  into  ribbon,  instead  of 
having  the  entire  process  carried  on  here  at  home.  They  had  but  very 
few  experienced  hands  at  the  start.  Seven  eighths  of  the  employes  had 
no  previous  knowledge  of  the  business.  Under  such  circumstances, 
how  could  it  be  expected  that  they  could  manufacture  goods  of  a  char- 
acter to  compare  with  the  old  established  eastern  factories? 

There  was  some  talk  about  putting  this  factory,  and  its  machinery^ 
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etc.  (now  lying  idle,  and,  of  course,  daily  depreciating  in  value)  in  the 
hands  of  practical  Japanese  silk  workers,  but  up  to  the  present  nothing 
has  been  accomplished. 

The  California  Silk  Manufacturing  Company  opened  a  factory,  in 
1870,  in  San  Francisco,  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  thread,  tram,  and 
organzine.  Capital,  $100,000.  In  1873,  having  become  insolvent,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  its  principal  creditors,  Messrs.  Rodgers,  Myers  &  Co., 
to  whom  it  owed  a  large  sum  for  raw  silk.  The  factory  was  burned 
down  in  1882,  and  no  attempt  has  since  been  made  to  rebuild  and 
resume  business.  About  one  hundred  hands  were  employed  in  the  fac- 
tory; about  $180  a  day  was  disbursed  for  wages.  Nearly  $150,000  worth 
of  silk  goods  were  sold  during  the  last  year  of  its  existence.  The  fac- 
tory not  only  never  paid  any  dividends  to  the  stockholders,  but  was  not 
able  to  get  out  of  debt.  Mr.  Myers,  one  of  the  late  proprietors,  said  the 
factory  was  mismanaged  fi-om  the  very  start.  Instead  of  buying  the 
ground  and  paying  for  building,  machinery,  etc.,  for  cash,  the  company 
paid  for  almost  everything  partly  in  shares  of  stock  and  partly  in  cash, 
with  the  usual  result  of  having  to  pay  exorbitant  prices.  The  men  in 
immediate  charge  of  the  business  were  inexperienced,  and  the  goods 
manufactured  did  not  consequently  come  up  to  the  eastern  standard, 
either  in  cost  or  finish.  The  factory  could  turn  out  about  $200,000  of 
goods  in  the  year,  but  it  was  not  patronized  by  home  consumers.  The 
dry  goods  merchants  and  tailors  dealt  with  the  company  extensively, 
but  the  boot  and  shoemakers  held  aloof.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  failure  of  this  factory  was  the  result  of  mismanagement  and  want 
of  experience. 

If  a  cotton  factory  can  be  made  a  success  in  California,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  silk  factory  cannot  also.  The  raw  material  in  both  in- 
stances is  free  from  duty,  and  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  business 
are  much  the  same.  If  a  silk  thread  factory,  like  the  Carlson-Currier, 
can  be  run  profitably,  why  not  a  silk  ribbon  or  cloth  factory?  Let  men 
experienced  in  the  business  and  having  a  stake  in  the  investment,  take 
hold  of  the  enterprise,  and  success  would  be  certain.  Such  is  the 
opinion  given  to  me  by  several  gentlemen  who  knew  what  they  were 
talking  about. 

EXTENT   OF   THE    SILK   INDUSTRY. 

What  a  field  exists  for  the  expansion  of  the  silk  industry  in  the 
United  States,  can  be  gathered  from  the  following  statistics:  There  was 
imported  through  the  San  Francisco  Custom  House,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1889,  sUk  manufactured  goods  valued  at  $742,133.  For  the 
same  time  there  was  imported  3,343,731  pounds  of  raw  silk  valued  at 
$11,131,370.  Through  the  New  York  Custom  House,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1889,  there  was  imported  1,984,797  pounds  of  raw  silk, 
valued  at  $7,408,647,  making  a  total,  through  both  ports,  of  5,328,528 
pounds,  valued  at  $18,540,017. 

According  to  the  United  States  census  of  1880,  the  amount  imported 
through  the  New  York  and  San  Francisco  Custom  Houses  for  that  year 
was  2,562,236  pounds,  valued  at  $12,024,699.  There  was  an  increase, 
therefore,  of  more  than  double  the  quantity  and  50  per  cent  in  the  value 
of  raw  silk  imported  in  1889  over  1880. 
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SILK  CULTURE. 

The  experiment  of  raising  raw  silk  in  California  has  been  tried  exten- 
sively and  at  the  cost  of  much  labor  and  money. 

The  ultimate  results  have  been  rather  meager  and  unsatisfactory, 
although  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  adaptability  of  both  soil  and 
climate  for  the  purpose. 

The  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  was  begun  in  California  in  1854.  In 
1856,  Louis  Provost,  at  San  Jose,  commenced  the  planting  of  mulberry 
trees.  He  published  a  manual  on  silk  culture  in  1867,  which  encouraged 
a  great  many  persons  to  engage  in  the  enterprise  of  silk  raising.  Silk- 
worms were  brought  here  in  1860,  and  in  1865  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  cocoons  were  obtained.  In  1868  the  product  reached  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  pounds.  More  than  a  million  mulberry  trees 
were  growing  in  California  in  1870.  Silk  culture  was  encouraged  by  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  session  of  1865-66,  giving  a  bounty  of  $250 
for  planting  five  thousand  mulberry  trees,  and  $300  per  one  hundred 
thousand  cocoons.  There  being  no  market  for  the  cocoons,  the  main 
object  of  producers,  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Act  to  its  repeal, 
in  1870,  was  to  secure  the  bounty  of  the  State  for  mulberry  trees  and 
cocoons,  and  to  raise  silkworm  eggs  for  culturists  in  Europe.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  war  between  France  and  Germany,  the  California  product 
of  1870,  worth  not  less  than  $100,000,  was  left  on  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
ducers, and,  there  being  no  market  in  the  United  States  for  cocoons, 
those  who  had  embarked  in  the  enterprise  became  discouraged.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  valuable  trees  were  soon  after  destroyed. 

An  attempt  to  pass  an  Act  "  to  encourage  silk  culture  and  manufact- 
ure" was  defeated  in  the  Senate  in  1872.  Again,  in  1883,  an  Act  was 
passed  "to  establish  a  State  Board  of  Silk  Culture,  and  to  provide 
moneys  for  the  expense  thereof." 

The  Board  consisted  of  nine  persons,  five  of  whom  were  to  be  "  mem- 
bers of  the  Ladies'  Silk  Culture  Society  of  California." 

This  Act  appropriated  $7,500  for  the  uses  of  the  Board.  Once  more, 
in  1885,  a  similar  Act  was  passed,  creating  a  Board  of  seven  persons,  and 
reducing  the  number  who  should  be  members  of  the  Ladies'  Silk  Culture 
Society  to  three.  This  Act  appropriated  $10,000  for  the  uses  of  the 
Board.  In  1887,  a  deficiency  bill  of  $763  and  a  biennial  appropriation 
of  $5,000  were  passed. 

In  1889,  the  Legislature  appropriated  $10,000  for  the  use  of  the  State 
Board  of  Silk  Culture,  but  the  Governor  disapproved  of  the  appropria- 
tion, "  for  the  reason  that  while  the  State  Board  of  Silk  Culture  has  been 
in  existence  for  a  period  of  four  years,  it  has  accomplished  nothing,  it 
having  been  proven  years  before  the  organization  of  this  Board  that  the 
rearing  of  silkworms  and  the  manufacture  of  silk  therefrom  could  not 
]ye  successfully  done  in  California,  where  the  cost  of  labor  is  so  much 
higher  than  that  of  India  and  China,  whose  raw  silk  is  admitted  into 
the  United  States  duty  free." 

Notwithstanding  the  liljeral  appropriation  given  by  the  Legislature 
since  1883,  the  raising  of  silk  in  California  was  not  taken  hold  of  by  the 
people.  In  the  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Silk  Culture  to  the  Legis- 
lature, it  is  said  that  "silk  culture  is  capable  of  giving  employment  to 
every  unemployed  woman  and  girl  in  the  State."  And  again:  "Silk 
culture  is  the  special  work  of  women,  girls,  young  bovs.  and  aged  per- 
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sons.  There  are  so  few  industries  for  women  that  this  great  enterprise 
would  seem  to  be  a  godsend  to  them.  We  are  assured  that  any  mother, 
with  the  aid  of  two  or  three  children,  can  earn  $50  in  the  six  weeks 
required  for  raising  the  silkworms.  She  can  do  this  without  interfer- 
ing with  her  ordinary  household  duties.     There  is  no  hard  work  about  it." 

A  filature  was  established  by  the  Board.  The  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools  and  many  of  the  teachers  entered  zealously  upon  the 
work  of  instructing  the  youth,  and  otherwise  encouraging  tha  industry. 
But  neither  women  nor  children  took  to  the  work.  Money  and  labor 
were  spent  in  vain.  No  silk  was  forthcoming.  The  Carlson-Currier 
Company  offered  to  buy  all  the  silk  raised  in  California,  suitable  for 
their  purpose,  at  an  advance  of  25  per  cent  above  the  market  price  in 
the  New  York  "  Conditioning  House,"  and  not  a  pound  was  ever  sold 
to  them.  At  one  time  they  received  forty  pounds  of  California  raw 
silk,  to  be  manufactured  for  a  certain  purpose,  and  the  firm  worked  it 
up  without  charge. 

Having  failed  in  securing  further  appropriations  from  the  State,  the 
indefatigable  promoters  of  silk  culture  in  California  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  Federal  Government.  As  a  result,  our  representative 
from  the  Third  Congressional  District,  Mr.  McKenna,  introduced  a  bill 
into  Congress  "to  encourage  silk  culture  in  the  State  of  California."  It 
empowers  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  an 
experimental  silk  culture  station  in  this  State,  and  appropriates  $30,000 
for  the  purpose.  The  salary  of  the  Superintendent  is  to  be  $2,000,  and 
his  assistant  $1,800  per  annum. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  in  their  report  to  Congress,  on 
April  16, 1890,  also  strongly  urge  that  aid  and  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  silk  culture  in  the  United  States. 

With  a  view  of  increasing  the  number  of  gainful  occupations  open  to 
the  farmer,  the  committee  has  recommended  a  bounty  to  growers  of 
silk.  As  a  duty  of  $1  per  pound  will  be  required  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can silk  grower  and  reeler,  the  committee  decided  that  a  high  duty 
would  embarrass  the  silk-weaving  interests  without  sufficient  reason, 
and  to  secure  the  industry  aid  as  speedily  as  possible,  offers  the  neces- 
sary differential,  a  bounty  of  $1  per  pound,  or  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
protection  on  reeled  silk.  The  report  says:  "  To  produce  our  annual 
importations  of  reeled  silk  will  require  fourteen  thousand  basins,  and 
give  work  to  over  twenty  thousand  persons  in  the  different  branches  of 
the  industry.  To  produce  the  cocoons  necessary  to  supply  this  silk, 
will  give  temporary  but  remunerative  employment  to  the  families  of 
five  hundred  thousand  farmers  every  season." 

To  encourage  production  of  cocoons  and  give  direct  encouragement  to 
producers,  the  committee  has  also  provided  a  bounty  of  7  cents  a  pound 
on  fresh  cocoons,  the  bounties  to  continue  for  ten  years.  Unfortunately 
for  those  interested  in  silk  culture,  the  United  States  Senate  struck  out 
of  the  tariff  bill  the  bounty  provisions  proposed  in  the  silk  schedule 
passed  by  the  House. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

BEET    SUGAR   MANUFACTURE. 

The  cost  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  sugar  for  home  con- 
sumption must  be  a  question  of  serious  import  so  long  as  the  cost  of  the 
sugar  consumed  in  this  country  per  capita  continues  nearly  equal  to  the 
cost  of  flour  so  consumed.  The  consumption  of  sugar  per  capita  last 
year,  according  to  reliable  authority,  was  about  fifty-one  pounds;  the 
average  price  at  retail,  8^  cents,  or  $4  53  per  capita  per  annum.  The 
average  consumption  of  flour  per  capita  is  one  barrel  per  annum,  and 
the  average  price  to  the  consumer  from  15  50  to  $6. 

Nearly  all  the  money  paid  for  sugar  is  sent  abroad,  while  that  for 
flour  remains  at  home. 

In  Europe  there  are  over  one  thousand  three  hundred  beet  sugar 
factories,  using  about  twenty-four  million  tons  of  beets,  grown  on  two 
million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres.  Over  three  million  tons 
of  sugar  and  eight  hundred  thousand  tons  of  treacle  are  extracted,  while 
the  residuum  is  ten  million  tons  of  pulp,  used  for  cattle  food,  and  two 
million  five  hundred  thousand  tons  of  scum,  used  for  manure. 

Nearly  half  the  factories  are  in  .Germany  and  Austria,  there  being 
three  hundred  and  ninety-six  in  the  former,  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  in  Austria-Hungary.  Last  year  these  two  countries  pro- 
duced one  million  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  of  sugar. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department, 
there  was  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1889,  two  billion  seven  hundred  million  five  hundred  and 
forty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  pounds  of  dutiable 
sugar,  valued  at  178,596,799  96,  and  which  paid  duties  amounting  to 
$54,896,487  38.  If  to  this  we  add  sugar  candy,  molasses,  etc.,  the 
amount  will  reach  another  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  making  a 
total  value  of  *83,419.276  89,  with  duties  of  $55,995,137  10.  Sugar 
cane  and  drainings  duties,  $2,121  33. 

Besides  this  enormous  amount  of  dutiable  sugar,  there  was  imported 
sugar,  duty  free,  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  million  five  hundred  and  forty  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirteen 
pounds,  valued  at  $10,260,048. 

Grand  total  of  imported  sugar,  nearly  three  billion  pounds,  or  one 
million  and  a  half  tons,  valued  at  $93,679,325. 

The  amount  of  domestic  sugar,  or  home  product,  was  only  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  eight  tons,  of  which  the 
Southern  States  furnished  two  hundred  and  twenty-foqr  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eight  tons. 
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The  remaining  thirty  thousand  tons  were  made  up  of  beet,  sorghum, 
and  maple  sugar,  chiefly  grown  in  the  Western  States. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  what  an  immense  field  and  vast  opportunity 
there  exists  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  at  home. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  study  what  has  been  done  in 
other  countries  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet,  and  to  note 
the  progress  made  in  its  manufacture  into  sugar.  France,  Germany, 
and  Austria-Hungary  not  only  manufacture  enough  of  beet  sugar  to 
supply  their  home  markets,  but  export  large  quantities  besides.  This* 
result  was  not  accomplished  without  great  scientific  research,  and  the 
expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  money. 

The  world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  such  scientists  as  Magraft'  and 
Archard  for  their  useful  discoveries  in  this  direction  of  manufacturing 
sugar  from  the  beet. 

Although  to  the  Germans  is  due  the  credit  of  discovering  and  per- 
fecting the  processes  by  which  sugar  is  extracted  from  the  beet,  it  was 
not  until  Napoleon,  under  pressure  of  national  emergency,  resolved  to 
make  France  independent  of  sugar  supply  from  foreign  countries,  that 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets  became  an  important  factor  in  the 
economic  and  industrial  world. 

Napoleon  exempted  from  tax  for  four  years  the  product  of  every  man 
who  made  a  ton  of  sugar  in  France,  with  promise  of  an  extension  of 
license  to  those  who  should  discover  improved  methods.  He  established 
four  imperial  beet  sugar  factories,  capable  of  making  two  hundred  tons 
per  annum. 

France,  in  consequence,  made  rapid  advances  in  the  production  of 
beet  sugar.     Her  productions  were: 

In  1837 49,000  tons. 

In  1S47 _ 64,000  tons. 

In  1867 _ _ 161,600  tons. 

In  1867 224,700  tons. 

In  1877 _ 243,000  tons. 

In  1887 466,000  tons. 

In  1888 : 700,000  tons. 

The  total  value  of  her  beet  sugar  product  for  each  of  the  three  years — 
1873,  1874,  and  1875— was  over  $54,000,000.  This  required  the  labor 
of  over  sixty  thousand  persons,  exclusive  of  those  employed  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  beet  in  the  field. 

Frederick  William,  of  Germany,  was  equally  liberal.  Austria  and 
Russia  profited  by  these  examples.  None  of  these  countries  now  depend 
on  English  and  Spanish  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America 
for  sugar  for  home  consumption. 

The  growth  of  the  beet  sugar  produced  in  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Russia  was  as  follows: 

In  1877  Germany  produced 289,000  tons. 

In  1887  Germany  produced 985,000  tons. 

In  1877  Austria-Hungary  produced <W1,000  tons. 

In  1887  Austria-Hungary  nroduced 400,000  tons. 

In  1877  Russia  and  Polana  produced 260,000  tons. 

In  1887  Russia  and  Poland  produced 316,000  tons. 

Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  doubled  their  product  of  beet  sugar  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  In  1887  Germany  put  three  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  acres  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet. 

In  the  year  from  1886  to  1887  the  European  beet  sugar  industry  sup- 
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plied  the  world's  market  within  about  14  per  cent  of  the  entire  old 
colonial  BUgar  product. 

In  1889  Germany  produced  one  million  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  tons  of  beet  sugar — more  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
Austria-Hungary  ranks  next  with  seven  hundred  and  thirty  thou&and 
tons. 

Then  follows  France  on  the  heels  of  Austria  with  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand tons. 

*  Lower  down  in  the  scale  follows  Russia  with  four  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  tons,  Belgium  with  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand 
tons,  and  Holland  with  sixty  thousand  tons. 

Total  production  in  Europe  for  the  years: 

1887 .- 2,451,900  tons. 

1888 2,764,467  tons. 

1889 3,445,000  tons. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  an  evident  desire  on  the  part  of  people 
interested  to  take  advantage  of  foreign  discoveries  in  the  sugar  field. 
Experiments  have  been  conducted  for  a  number  of  years  in  some  of  the 
Southwestern  States  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Agricult- 
ural Bureau. 

On  this  point  Professor  Wiley,  of  the  said  bureau,  says: 

I  have  been  for  some  years  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  our  indigenous  sugar  indus- 
try, and  it  has  been  one  of  the  nopes  of  the  Agricultural  Department  to  see  tne  United 
States  produce  its  own  su^ar.  While  it  is  true  the  progress  of  this  production  has  been 
slow,  yet  it  has  been  positive,  and  we  are  just  now  reaching  a  point  where  the  greatest 
difficulties  which  are  in  the  way  seem  about  to  be  removed^  and  have  reached  a  point 
where  we  may  expect  a  rapid  growth.  In  this  industry  it  is  very  much  like  a  plant  at 
the  commencement  of  its  life.  In  the  beginning  of  its  struggle  for  existence  it  seems, 
from  our  observation  of  it,  that  it  never  could  reach  any  magnitude.  After  awhile, 
when  the  roots  have  penetrated  the  soil  and  all  its  preparations  are  made  for  growth,  it 
shoots  up  in  a  growth  that  is  almost  magical.  So  with  the  sugar  industry  of  the  country. 
If  it  can  be  fostered  awhile  longer,  its  growth  will  be  marvelous.  \ 

In  looking  at  this  industry  from  a  general  point  of  view,  I  may  say  this  country  is 
divided  for  sugar  making,  like  Ca?sar's  Qaul,  into  three  parts.  On  our  southern  borders 
we  have  a  belt  of  land  and  climate  suitable  for  the  production  of  sugar  from  the  sugar 
cane.  In  the  intermediate  belt  we  have  a  soil  and  climate  in  which  it  seems  possible, 
with  ])roper  direction  and  scientific  treatment^  to  produce  sorghum  sugar.  On  the 
northern  borders  and  the  high  plateaus  of  the  middle  belt  we  have  a  region  suitable  for 
the  production  of  the  sugar  oeet. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  the  department  is  pursuing  an  investigation  the  present  year 
in  tlie  line  of  the  sorghum  and  sugar  beet  culture,  ana  we  have  collected  samples  of  the 
sugar  beet  from  several  States.  We  have  results  from  northern  Indiana,  where  the 
sugar  beet  produces  twenty-five  tons  per  acre,  and  contained  13  per  cent  of  sugar.  I  have 
fifteen  or  twenty  different 'analyses,  snowing  the  beet  as  high  as  16  per  cent,  from  Michi- 
gan. From  Nebraska  it  has  shown  remarkable  results.  The  mean  of  many  analyses 
shows  2  per  cent  higher  content  of  sugar  than  the  average  from  Germany.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  remarkable  production. 

In  1887  the  United  States  produced  from  the  sugar  beet  two  hundred 
tons  of  sugar;  in  1888,  about  eighteen  hundred  tons;  in  1889,  about 
three  thousand  tons;  in  1890,  about  twelve  thousand  tons. 

There  are  at  present  only  two  beet  sugar  factories  of  any  consequence 
in  operation  in  the  United  States,  and  one  in  course  of  erection. 

1.  The  Alameda  Beet  Sugar  Company,  situated  at  Alvarado,  Cal., 
with  a  capacity  of  working  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  a  day,  which  will 
be  increased  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  next  year. 

2.  The  Western  Beet  Sugar  Company,  situated  at  Watsonville,  Cal., 
with  a  capacity  of  three  hundred  tons. 

3.  The  Oxnard  Beet  Sugar  Company,  at  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  with  a 
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capacity  of  three  hundred  tons,  now  building;  will  be  ready  to  start 
September  1,  1890. 

There  is  a  small  factory  at  Medicine  Lodge,  Kansas. 

Although  California  has  the  honor  of  leading  the  way  in  beet  sugar 
manufacture,  it  is  altogether  owing  to  the  private  enterprise  of  her 
citizens,  and  not  to  any  encouragement  upon  the  part  of  the  State.  Not 
so  in  other  States.  In  the  State  of  Nebraska,  where  a  factory  to  cost 
half  a  million  dollars  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  an  Act  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  approved  March  19,  1889,  granting  "a  bounty 
of  1  cent  per  pound  upon  each  and  every  pound  of  sugar  "  manufactured 
in  the  State.     (See  Chapter  70,  General  Laws  of  Nebraska,  1889.) 

There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  kind  of  sugar — beet,  sorghum,  cane, 
etc. 

The  State  of  Kansas  has  done  still  better  by  providing  for  a  bounty 
of  2  cents  per  pound  for  beet  sugar  manufactured  in  the  State.  (See 
paragraph  6,830,  General  Statutes  of  Kansas,  1889.) 

The  following  are  the  provisions  in  the  taritf  bill  lately  passed  by 
Congress,  relating  to  sugar  duties: 

In  the  case  of  sugar,  in  place  of  a  uniform  bounty  of  2  cents  on  grades  of  eighty  or 
above,  provided  by  tne  House,  included  raaple  sugar  and  adopted  the  following  provision : 

On  and  after  Julv  1, 1891,  and  until  July  1,  1896,  there  shall  be  paid  from  any  money  in 
the  treasury  not  otnerwise  appropriatedj  under  provisions  of  Section  3689  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  to  producer  of  sugar,  there  being  not  less  than  90  degrees  by  the  polariscope, 
from  beets,  soi^hum,  or  sugar  cane  grown  within  the  United  States,  or  from  maple  saj) 
produced  within  the  United  States,  a  bounty  of  2  cents  per  pomid,  and  upon  such  sugar 
testing  less  than  90  degrees,  and  not  less  than  80  de^es,  a  boimty  of  If  cents  per  pound, 
under  such  rules  and  reg^ations  as  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Kevenue,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  prescribe. 

In  the  case  of  imported  sugars,  the  House  line  of  16  Dutch  standard,  below  which  sugar 
is  to  be  free,  is  adopted,  but  on  higher  grades  the  result  was  a  compromise,  as  follows : 

AU  sugars  above  sixteen  in  color  shall  pay  a  duty  of  Ave  tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
provided  that  all  sugars  above  No.  16  in  color  shall  pay  one  tenth  of  1  cent  per  pound  in 
addition  to  the  rate  herein  provided  for,  when  exported  from,  or  the  product  of  any 
country,  when  and  so  long  as  such  country  pavs,  or  shall  hereafter  pay,  directly  or 
indirectly,  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  any  sucn  sugar  which  may  be  induded  in  this 
grade  wHich  is  greater  than  is  paid  on  raw  sugars  of  a  lower  saccharine  strength,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe  suitable  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  this  pro- 
vision into  effect ;  and  provided  further,  that  all  machinery  purchased  abroad  and  erected 
in  beet  sugar  factory— and  used  in  the  production  of  raw  sugar  in  the  United  States  from 
the  beets  produced  therein — shall  be  admitted  duty  free,  until  the  first  of  July,  1892-  pro- 
vided, that  any  duty  collected  on  any  of  the  aoove  described  machinery  purchased 
abroad  and  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the  uses  above  indicated  since  January  1, 
1890,  shall  be  refunded. 

On  glucose,  the  House  rate  off  of  a  cent  a  pound  is  retained. 

The  Senate  provided  that  the  sugar  schedule  and  bounty  provisions  were  to  take  effect 
March  first  next,  but  the  conference  fixed  upon  April  first  as  the  date  of  its  oueratioh, 
with  the  proviso  that  No.  18  sugar  may  be,  meantime,  refined  in  bond  without  duty. 

r 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  any  tariff  regulation  which  would  con- 
tain greater  promise  for  the  interests  of  California  than  this. 

California  beets  are  far  superior  to  German  beets,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  they  contain  more  saccharine,  being  grown  in  virgin  soU,  and  in 
the  second  place  the  climate  will  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  ground 
until  fully  matured.  Roughly  speaking,  sugar  beets  in  California  will 
carry  from  21  to  23  per  cent  of  saccharine,  as  against  15  to  16  for  the 
German  beet. 

In  early  years  most  of  our  refined  sugars  came  from  New  York  and 
Boston.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  refined  white  grades.  A 
voyage  around  Cape  Horn  often  resulted  in  more  or  less  damage,  but  there 
was  no  alternative,  though  some  consignments  came  by  the  isthmus  of 
Panama.     Some  granulated  sugar  also  came  from  China  and  South 
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America.  The  Hawaiian  yellow  sugar  found  ready  and  large  sale  here, 
even  as  late  as  twenty  years  ago.  During  the  war  white  sugars  were 
not  very  plentiful  on  this  coast,  while  yellow  sugars  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  were  common. 

George  Gordon,  Alsop,  William  T.  Coleman,  and  others  started  the 
San  Francisco  Refinery  in  1859.  Some  time  afterward  a  second  refin- 
ery was  started  under  the  name  of  the  Pacific*  Glaus  Spreckels  and 
others  started  the  Bay  Refinery  in  1863.  The  Bay  and  Pacific  were  con- 
solidated in  1867.  In  other  words,  the  product  of  both  refineries  was 
pooled  and  prices  made  uniform. 

About  the  same  time,  some  merchants  who  thought  they  had  not 
been  fairly  treated  by  the  refiners,  and  who  thought  there  was  money 
in  the  business  for  them,  started  a  new  enterprise  which  was  known  as 
the  Golden  Gate  Refinery. 

The  idea  of  making  sugar  from  beets  was  then  attracting  attention, 
and  in  1870  a  beet  sugar  factory  was  established  at  Alvarado.  Subse- 
quently similar  enterprises  were  started  at  Sacramento  and  Soquel.  The 
last  two  were  not  long  in  existence. 

California  was  one  of  the  first  States  in  the  Union  to  inaugurate  the 
beet  industry.  The  conditions  in  1870  were  not  favorable  for  putting 
it  into  operation. 

In  1869,  General  C.  I.  Hutchinson,  of  California,  wrote  to  Bonesteel, 
Otto  &  Co.,  beet  sugar  manufacturers,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin,  for 
information  concerning  this  industry.  The  reply  to  the  inquiry  was 
dated  November  22,  1869,  and  General  Hutchinson  immediately  organ- 
ized a  company  with  a  capital  of  $250,000  to  engage  in  beet  sugar  man- 
ufacture. 

Bonesteel  and  Otto  came  to  California  in  the  spring  of  1870.  The 
company  purchased  land  from  E.  H.  Dyer,  of  Alvarado,  and  the  erection 
of  a  factory  was  begun  May  9,  1870.  A  crop  of  beets  was  put  in,  and 
the  factory  was  started  November  15,  1870.  Four  days  later  the  first 
lot  of  beet  sugar  was  turned  out. 

The  dimensions  of  this  pioneer  factory  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  by 
fifty  feet,  three  stories  high;  boiler  house,  fifty  by  fifty  feet,  and  bone- 
coal  house,  seventy-five  by  forty  feet.  The  capacity  of  the  factory  at 
the  time  was  fifty  tons  in  twenty-four  hours. 

So  far  as  possible  all  the  work  was  done  by  machinery.  The  beets 
ere  first  washed,  then  grated  up  to  a  fine  pulp,  when  the  juice  is 
extracted.  This  juice  goes  through  several  processes  until  it  reaches 
the  evaporating  pan,  where  it  is  boiled  to  a  thick  syrup,  then  filtered, 
and  again  boiled  down  to  a  solid  substance. 

After  crystallization  it  is  placed  in  the  centrifugals  and  refined,  com- 
ing out  a  pure  white  sugar. 

The  Alvarado  Beet  Factory  was  destroyed  by  the  bursting  of  a  boiler 
in  the  spring  of  1887.  In  the  previous  campaign,  or  manufacturing 
season,  the  Standard  Company,  at  Alvarado,  produced  one  million  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  beet  sugar  up  to  January  1,  1887,  at  a  cost 
of  4.84  cents  per  pound,  and  had  expected  to  turn  out  two  million  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  by  the  end  of  the  season,  which  usually  closes 
in  March.  Two  of  the  leading  owners  subsequently  failed.  An  assess- 
ment was  levied,  and  what  was  left  of  the  Standard  Company's  property 
passed  into  new  hands,  a  new  organization,  known  as  the  Pacifiic 
'Coast  Sugar  Company,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $1,000,000,  in  ten 
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thousand  shares.  This  company  took  the  property  of  the  Standard 
Sugar  Company  at  a  valuation  of  $125,000,  payable  in  stock  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Sugar  Company.     Subscribed  capital,  $250,000. 

The  main  building  is  sixty  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  a  por- 
tion of  it  is  five  stories  high. 

This  factory  seems  to  have  been  for  nearly  a  decade  merely  an  experi- 
mental station,  yielding  little  or  no  profit.  As  soon  as  its  capacity  is 
increased  it  will  undoubtedly  bring  good  returns  to  its  stockholders,  if 
tariff  legislation  should  be  favorable. 

At  Alvarado  $4  50  per  ton  is  paid  the  farmers  for  beets,  regardless  of 
the  percentage  of  saccharine  substance  they  contain. 

The  field  work,  hoeing,  thinning,  digging,  and  topping,  is  largely  done 
by  Chinamen  at  $1  45  per  ton.  The  beets  are  put  in  sacks  for  conven- 
ience in  handling,  which,  when  emptied  at  the  factory,  are  returned  to 
the  farmer  for  further  use. 

The  land  owner  receives  a  rental  on  the  ton  raised,  which  is  one  third 
the  value  of  the  beets  at  the  factory,  or  $1  50,  and  this  amounts  to  from 
$20  to  $30  per  acre,  leaving  the  farmers  an  equal  amount  after  paying 
the  Chinamen. 

Of  course  the  small  farmer,  owning  and  tilUng  his  own  land,  is  still 
more  benefited. 

At  Alvarado  the  lime  is  obtained  from  the  Santa  Cruz  quarries. 

Water  is  procured  partly  from  wells,  but  mostly  from  the  Alameda 
Creek,  which  runs  close  by. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  can  be  carried  on  successfully  only  on  a 
large  scale.  Water  is  a  prime  requisite,  and  an  important  matter  is  the 
disposal  of  the  water  after  it  is  used,  as  it  is  then  capable  of  destroying 
a  stream  for  all  further  uses,  and  this  would  cause  endless  suits  and 
annoyances. 

The  water  should  be  conveyed  into  ponds  where  it  may  evaporate  or 
sink  into  the  ground,  or  better  be  distributed  over  the  fields. 

In  1883-84  the  only  beet  sugar  made  in  the  United  States  was  that 
made  at  the  Alvarado  factory.  A  beet  sugar  factory  in  Maine,  which  had 
been  in  operation  three  years,  suspended  for  want  of  beets.  In  one  sea- 
son it  had  produced  one  million  pounds  of  sugar,  and  in  another  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  Maine  farmers,  inexperienced  in  beet  culture,  thought  they  could 
not  afford  to  produce  beets  at  the  prices  paid  at  the  factory — $5  to  $6 
per  ton — the  average  production  being  ten  tons  per  acre. 

From  the  Alvarado  factory  there  were  sent  to  market  for  the  season 
1883-84,  one  million  twenty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  pounds  of  white  refined  sugar,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  additional  were  in  the  tanks.  In  the  campaign  of  1882-83,  the 
factory  received  only  seven  thousand  tons  of  beets,  but  received  more 
than  double  that  quantity  the  following  year. 

Mr.  Claus  Spreckels,  of  California,  went  to  Europe  in  May,  1887,  and 
visited  Germany,  France,  Austria,  and  Belgium,  and  studied  in  those 
countries  the  most  approved  methods  of  manufacturing  sugar  from  beets. 
Upon  his  return  he  organized  the  Western  Beet  Sugar  Company,  which 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  California. 

A  factory  was  built  at  Watson ville,  upon  thirty-three  acres  of  ground 
presented  to  the  company  by  the  town. 

Ten  evaporators,  weighing  over  five  hundred  tons,  were  imported 
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fi'om  Germany.  The  main  building  is  sixty-five  by  two  hundred  and 
eighty-two  feet.  The  engine  and  boiler  house,  fifty  by  two  hundred 
feet,  is  detached,  and  contains  ten  huge  boilers,  and  three  Pitchford 
Corliss  engines  and  pumps.  These,  with  three  immense  sheds,  each 
twenty  by  one  thousand  feet,  for  the  reception  and  storage  of  the  beets, 
ten  artesian  flowing  wells,  one  of  which  is  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  an 
electric  light  apparatus  for  illuminating  the  grounds  and  buildings,  cost 
$500,000,  and  constitute  a  plant  capable  of  reducing  five  hundred  tons 
of  beets  to  sugar  per  day. 

The  storage  bins  are  V-shaped,  underneath  which  runs  a  stream  of 
water  about  a  foot  square.  When  beets  are  wanted  they  are  forked 
into  this  swiftly  flowing  canal,  washed  and  floated  to  the  main  building, 
where  an  inclined  screw  six  feet  in  diameter  elevates  them  to  the  upper 
story  into  an  iron  cylinder  with  steel  knives  that  speedily  reduces  them 
to  pulp. 

In  less  than  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  conference  at  Watson ville, ' 
Mr.  Spreckels  had  the  sugar  factory  in  operation.     He  thus  describes 
the  first  season's  run  at  Watsonville,  in  a  statement  read  by  him  before 
the  Senate  Tariff  Committee,  in  1889: 

Operations  were  commenced  on  October  20,  1888,  and  continued  until  December  twen- 
tietn.  During  this  period  there  was  received  at  the  factory  from  one  thousand  acres  of 
land  under  cultivation,  fifteen  thousand  tons  of  beets,  an  average  of  fifteen  tons  to  the 
acre,  for  which  the  farmers  were  paid  an  average  of  $5  26  per  ton.  The  highest  yield  was 
forty  tons  to  the  acre,  the  average  crop  in  Germany  being  twenty  to  twenty-five  tons. 
The  average  of  saccharine  contained  in  the  California  beete  was  llfper  cent,  as  against 
10  to  14  per  cent  in  Germany.  Some  of  the  California  beets  yielded  20  per  cent  and  over. 
The  result  of  the  season's  operations  was  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  tons  of 
raw  sugar,  which  netted  a  profit  of  $29,980,  or  nearly  $20  per  ton.  This  does  not  allow 
for  wear  or  tear  of  machinery,  and  represents  a  return  of  7  per  cent  on  the  outlay  for 
machinery  and  the  construction  of  the  factory. 

The  following  statement  of  the  workings  and  financial  results  of  the 
factory  at  Watsonville  for  the  short  campaign  of  two  months,  ending 
December  19,  1888,  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Spreckels,  and  published  in 
the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1888: 

Recapitulation  of  the  workings  of  the  Western  Beet  Sugar  Company^a  factory  at  IFotaonWIfe, 
Santa  Cruz  County ^  Cal.ffor  the  campaign  ending  December  19 j  1888, 

Sugar,  freight  from  Watsonville  to  San  Francisco $2,986  66 

Coal 17.287  00 

Coke 1,668  98 

Fuel  oil 11,366  02 

Wood 990  60 

Lime  rock *..._  1,780  80 

Sugar  bags. 1,740  84 

Soda _ 12  89 

Tallow 67  21 

Expense,  labor,  et«. 21«001  27 

(Beets)  incidentals 2,576  82 

Costof  beets 71,066  89 

$132,622  22 
Which  is  the  cost  of  manufacturing  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- 
tons  sugar  delivered  free  on  board  in  San  Francisco. 
We  have  received  for  3,280,000  pounds  sugar 162,464  70 

Making  cost  of  sugar  $80  80  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

Profit $29,982  48 

Beets  consumed,  tons 14,077 

Sugar  produced,  tons 1,640 

Hen  employed - 186 

Time  of  run,  days 61 
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Beets,  average  polarization,  per  cent _ 14.eO 

Beefa»,  average  sugar  recovered,  per  cent 11.65 

Sugar,  average  polarization,  per  cent ._ 96.40 

Sugar,  average  price  per  pound 6.64  cents 

Beets,  average  price  per  ton |6  04 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  short  period  of  two  months  the 
factory  realized  a  profit  of  almost  $30,000.  The  limestone  was  burned 
in  kilns  at  the  factory.  Suppose  there  were  ten  or  a  dozen  such  fac- 
tories in  operation  in  California,  there  would  be  prosperous  times  in 
many  lines  of  industry. 

The  campaign  season  of  1889  at  the  Watson ville  Beet  Sugar  Factory 
was  rather  disappointing,  as  the  crop  did  not  come  up  to  expectations. 
The  yield  was  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  beets  from  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  acres,  for  which  the  factory  paid  an  average 
of  $5  per  ton.  The  sugar  output  was  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  for  a  run  of  forty-seven  days. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  production  and  delivery  at  the  Wat- 
son ville  factory  was  about  $11  per  acre.  The  average  yield  being  fifteen 
tons  per  acre,  which  brought  $5  25  per  ton  at  the  factory,  it  follows  that 
the  farmers  of  Pajaro  Valley  netted  $67  75  per  acre  from  their  beet  crop 
in  1888.  German  farmers  spend  $15  per  acre  on  fertilizers  every  third 
year,  but  in  California  we  have  a  soil  so  rich,  and  a  climate  so  delicate, 
that  without  the  aid  of  rain  from  seed  time  to  harvest,  we  can  raise  a 
crop  of  sugar  beets,  which  in  purity,  in  quantity,  and  in  saccharine 
matter  can  surpass  the  best  yields  of  Europe. 

The  acreage  of  beets  fell  from  two  thousand  one  hundred  acres  in  1888, 
to  one  thousand  seven  hundred  in  1889.  The  company  now  own  one 
thousand  two  hundred  acres  of  choice  beet  land,  admirably  situated  for 
freight  facilities. 

The  exact  figures  for  the  workings  of  the  Watsonville  Beet  Sugar 
Factory  for  the  campaign  of  1889  are  as  follows: 

Beets  purchased 13,472  tons. 

Average  cost  per  ton _ _ $4  96 

Amount  of  suv^ar  extracted _ 1,647^  tons. 

Number  of  men  employed _ 136 

Number  of  days  running  factory 47. 

Average  selling  price  ofsugar $111  67  per  ton. 

Beets,  average  polarization 14.80 

Beets,  average  sugar  recovered 12.23 

Number  of  tons  of  beets  cut  each  day 287 

Cost  of  manufacture  per  ton  at  Watsonville,  campaign  of  1889: 

Fuel $12  64 

Seed 1  89 

Freight 2  16 

Lime 2  91 

BaM 91 

Twine - 02 

Filter  press  cloths _ 05 

Incidentals 1  28 

Labor 12  04 

Beets 42  11 

Total $76  00 

When  the  Watsonville  factory  first  started  it  worked  but  fifty  tons  in 
twenty-four  hours,  but  at  the  close  of  the  year  it  worked  three  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  tons  in  the  same  time. 
5« 
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The  wages  paid  to  workmen  are  $2  per  day  of  twelve  hours.  No 
Chinese  are  employed. 

The  success  of  the  Watson ville  factory  was  so  pronounced  at  the  close 
of  the  first  season  that  the  Messrs.  Spreckels  organized  and  incorporated 
the  Occidental  Beet  Sugar  Company  of  California,  with  a  capital  of 
$5,000,000.  Claus  Spreckels  and  his  son,  John  D.  Spreckels,  took  the 
majority  of  the  stock,  the  balance  being  subscribed  by  local  capitalists. 
The  new  organization  resolved  to  build  and  operate  ten  beet  factories 
of  equal  capacity  as  the  one  at  Watsonville.  This  would  absorb  fully 
$5,000,000  in  buildings  and  plant.  The  factories  would  produce  fifty 
thousand  tons  of  sugar  annually,  which  would  require  five  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  beets. 

Assuming  that  an  average  of  fifteen  tons  per  acre  were  raised,  about 
thirty-four  thousand  acres  must  be  cultivated.  This,  at  $5  per  ton 
average  price,  would  give  the  farmers  $2,550,000  for  their  beet  crop. 
But  this  is  only  for  ten  factories  like  that  at  Watsonville.  What  would 
it  be  were  there  a  hundred  throughout  the  State?  Germany  alone  has 
a  beet  crop  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  yearly. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Occidental  Beet  Sugar  Company,  early 
in  May,  1889,  Claus  Spreckels  proceeded  to  Europe  to  buy  machinery 
for  the  new  enterprise,  which  arrived  in  San  Francisco  early  in  July, 
1890,  by  the  British  ship  "  Ventura." 

This  machinery  was  immediately  stored  on  the  premises  of  the 
Spreckels  Sugar  Refinery  at  San  Francisco,  there  to  remain  until  the 
action  of  Congress  on  the  sugar  question  was  known. 

In  case  the  tariff  on  sugar  is  settled  satisfactorily  for  the  home  inter- 
est, work  will  be  immediately  commenced  to  erect  a  new  factory,  prob- 
ably at  Salinas.  Before  building  here,  however,  Mr.  Spreckels  stipulated 
that  the  citizens  should  guarantee  the  factory  forty  thousand  tons  of 
beets  annually.  Much  more  care  and  labor  are  required  of  the  farmer 
in  the  cultivation  of  beets  than  in  that  of  cereals. 

The  farmer  is  scarcely  through  with  the  former  when  he  is  required 
to  direct  his  attention  to  the  latter.  Consequently,  he  is  kept  going 
almost  unceasingly,  and  our  farmers  object  to  beet  raising  for  this  rea- 
son, just  as  they  do  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  as  was  pointed  out  in 
the  article  on  that  staple.  Besides,  a  good  crop  of  beets  is  among  the 
uncertainties,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  temperature,  rainfall,  etc. 

The  outlook  for  the  beet  sugar  crop  of  1890  is  promising.  A  much 
larger  area  has  been  planted  in  beets  this  season  by  the  farmers  around 
Watsonville  than  in  former  years,  and  the  Western  Beet  Sugar  Com- 
pany will  have  something  like  one  thousand  two  hundred  acres  of  its 
own  in  beets  on  the  Moro  Cojo  Ranch,  near  Castroville,  Monterey 
County.  The  Western  Beet  Sugar  Company  leased  this  ranch  for  the 
cultivation  of  beets,  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply  for  its  sugar  factory  at 
Watsonville. 

Inquiries  at  the  company's  office,  327  Market  Street,  elicited  the 
important  information  that  operations  at  the  Moro  Cojo  Ranch  have 
been  seriously  impeded  owing  to  the  want  of  white  labor  in  preparing 
the  land  and  planting  the  crop.  The  manager  has  had  one  hundred 
white  men  employed  during  the  season,  but  could  find  work  for  fifty 
additional  if  they  were  available. 

This  scarcity  of  labor  may  seriously  retard  the  planting  of  beetSi 
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throwing  it  too  late  in  the  season;  but,  as  Mr.  Spreckels  will  not  permit 
Chinamen  to  be  employed,  there  appears  to  be  no  help  for  it. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the  new  beet  sugar  factory  now 
rapidly  approaching  completion  at  Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  is  taken 
from  a  newspaper  published  there  devoted  to  the  beet  sugar  industry, 
and  called  "Beet  Sugar  Enterprise:" 

The  building  are  pretty  extensive  affairs  for  the  West.  The  main  building  is  three 
hundrCKl  and  fifteen  feet  long,  ninety  feet  wide,  and  thirty-six  feet  to  the  eaves.  The  boiler 
house,  to  contain  twelve  big  steam  boilers,  is  separate  from  the  main  structure.  There 
are  also  two  lime  kilns,  which  may  be  classed  as  buildings,  for  they  will  burn  their  own 
lime  at  the  su^r  factory. 

The  processing  machinery  and  apparatus  was  purchased  in  France,  where  similar  ap- 
paratus has  been  used,  and  found  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  intended.  It  was  shipped 
from  Antwerp,  Belgium,  on  the  steamship  "  Nymphaea,  '  and  arrived  in  New  Orleans 
April  seventh,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  Neoraska  by  rail,  making  one  hundred 
and  three  carloads,  or  about  four  pretty  good  sized  freight  trains.  Besides  this  immense 
consignment  of  apparatus,  a  large  amount,  including  the  twelve  immense  steam  boilers, 
and  pumping  macninery  for  a  system  of  waterworks  that  will  supply  two  million  gallons 
of  water  every  twenty-four  hours,  has  been  and  is  being  made  in  America.  The  ooilers 
were  shippedTfrom  I«  ort  Scott,  Kansas.  The  water  for  the  plant  will  be  pumped  from  a 
system  ofeighty  driven  wells,  sunk  to  depths  ranging  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet. 

Many  of  the  pieces  of  machinery  and  fixtures  are  colossal  in  size.  For  instance,  we  saw 
a  steam  valve  fully  two  and  one  half  feet  in  diameter.  Some  of  the  columns  which  sup- 
I>ort  the  machinery  in  the  upper  stories  weigh  over  two  tons  each.  The  **  kettles,"  where 
they  commence  cooking  the  beet  juice,  are  about  fifteen  feet  high,  and  there  are  fifteen 
of  tnem  in  one  "nest." 

The  beets  will  be  unloaded  from  wagons  and  cars  at  the  north  end  of  the  building,  and 
when  wanted  will  be  dumped  into  a  canal,  where  a  volume  of  water  will  carry  them  into 
a  long  trough  fitted  with  peculiar  machinery,  which  wallop  them  around  in  great  shai)e. 
gradually  working  them  along  about  forty  feet,  when  an  immense  conveyor,  constructea 
on  a  screw  plan,  carries  them  upward  about  twenty  feet,  and  emi)ties  them  into  a  wash- 
iiiK  machine.  The  succulent  saccharine  vegetables  are  rolled  around  awhile,  when  they 
take  another  shoot,  and  go  into  a  machine  equipped  with  immense  brushes  revolving  rap- 
idly, which  finishes  the  cleaning  process.  Then  another  conveyor  shaft  carries  the  beets 
way  up  into  the  third  story,  wnere  they  go  into  the  top  of  a  huge  slicer,  which  makes 
short  work  of  reducing  them.  The  pulp'is  then  pressed  to  extract  the  juice,  and  the  resi- 
due carried  away  to  become  food  for  cattle.  Stock  thrives  well  upon  this  product,  and 
we  were  told  that  three  thousand  head  of  cattle  can  be  fattened  upon  the  exnausted  pulp 
from  the  Grand  Island  factory  this  year.  The  juice  is  then  conveyed  to  the  kettles, 
which  are  heated  by  steam — in  fact  all  the  processing  is  done  by  steam  heat,  there  being 
a  provision  for  fire  m  the  building.  After  tne  sweet  sap  is  cooked  awhile  in  the  first  set 
of  kettles,  it  goes  to  another  set ;  and  then  it  keeps  up  a  crooked  and  winding  journey, 
first  to  the  top  and  then  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  building,  through  what  looks  like  an 
interminable  mass  of  appliances,  but  all  of  them  have  their  particular  uses  in  cleaning, 

Iiurifyinp,  and  reducing  trie  product,  and  wliich  is  probably  as  simple  as  A  B  C  to  experts, 
•^inaily  it  becomes  molasses,  and  is  allowed  to  cool  off  in  great  vats,  of  which  there  are 
an  immense  number  in  the  south  end  of  the  building.  And  then  comes  the  "funny" 
l>art  of  the  business.  The  molasses  is  pumped  into  tlie  top  of  the  building  again,  and 
subjected  to  treatment  by  a  machine  which  makes  several  thousand  revolutions  a  minute, 
ana  throws  the  refined  sugar  out  by  itself,  leaving  nothing  but  useless  residue  to  throw 
away. 

The  capacity  of  the  Grand  Island  Beet  Sugar  Factory  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of 
beets  per  day,  and  will  require  about  two  hundred  o|)erative8,  using  about  fifty  tons  of 
coal  and  two  million  gallons  of  water  each  twenty-four  hours.  The  product  wiirbe  about 
thirty  tons  of  refined  sugar  per  day. 

To  supply  the  beets  for  this  factorv  this  year,  the  proprietors  have  contracted  for  the 
product  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  acres'of  land  this  year,  for  which  they  furnish  the 
seed  at  a  nominal  figure. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Dyer,  late  Superintendent  of  the  Alvarado  Beet  Sugar 
Factory,  who  has  had  thirty  years'  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  beets 
and  their  manufacture  into  sugar,  delivered  an  address  on  these  subjects 
l^efore  citizens  of  Salinas,  Cal.,  last  June,  in  which  he  gave  the  follow- 
ing interesting  details: 

I  submit  the  following  statement,  based  upon  actual  experience  in  manufacturing 
sugar  from  beets  in  Alvarado.  In  this  statement  I  place  the  cost  of  labor  and  material 
at  the  highest  rat^s  paid  by  us  at  the  Alvarado  works,  applied  to  a  factory  of  a  daily 
capacity  of  three  hundred  tons  of  beets  in  a  run  of  twenty -tour  hours : 
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Three  hundred  tons  of  beets,  at  H  60  per  ton 11,340  00 

Sixty  tons  of  coal,  at  $8 480  00 

Eighty-one  men,  including  skilled  and  common  labor 284  00 

Two  hundred  sugar  barrels,  at  65  cents  each 130  00 

Daily  waste  of  bone-black 26  00 

Twelve  tons  limestone,  at  $4 48  00 

One  and  one  half  tons  coke,  at  $18  _.. 27  00 

Daily  repairs  - 1 20  75 

Daily  supplies 35  00 

Daily  insurance - _  56  25 

Daily  taxes 18  75 

Total  expense  in  twenty -four  hours — $2,464  75 

On  a  basis  of  a  yield  of  10  per  cent  refined  sugar,  we  obtain  sixty  thousand  pounds  of 
sugar  from  three'hundred  tons  of  beets  as  the  result  of  twenty -four  hours'  run ;  this 
makes  the  cost  of  refined  sugar,  in  barrels  ready  for  market,  aboiit  4  cents  a  pound. 

We  will  now  see  what  there  is  in  the  business  for  the  farmer.  The  averacre  yield  of 
an  acre  of  beets,  raised  on  good  soil,  properly  cultivated,  is  twenty  tons,  which  would 
be  worth,  delivered  at  the  factor}',  say  $4  per  ton,  $80.  The  cost  of  raising  would  be 
about  as  follows : 

Cost  of  preparing  land  and  seeding $7  00 

Seed,  per  acre _ 2  25 

Hauling  beets  to  factorv,  50  cents  ]>cr  ton 10  00 

Weeding,  thinning,  and  digging,  $1  40  per  ton 28  00 

Net  profit  per  acre 32  75 

$80  00 

Prom  this  statement,  which  is  substantially  correct,  it  is  very  evident  that  beets  would 
prove  a  paying  crop  to  the  farmer  who  has  suitable  land  for  tlieir  production. 

In  order  to  ke6p  strictly  within  the  limits  of  legitimate  estimates,  I  will  place  the  yield 
of  an  acre  of  land  i)lanted  to  beets  at  fifteen  tons,  and  the  value  per  ton  at  $4,  which 
would  make  the  value  of  the  ]>roduct  $60  per  acre.  I^nd  that  will  yield  $60  worth  of 
beets  per  acre,  at  Alvarado,  will  command  $20  ner  acre  cash  rent,  in  advance,  or  one 
third  of  the  crop.  Owners  of  land  generally  prefer  to  take  one  third  of  the  crop,  instead 
of  $20  cash,  for  the  good  reason  that  should  tne  yield  be  twenty  tons  per  acre,  which  it 
should  be  on  good  land,  properly  cultivated,  they  would  receive  over  $26  per  acre  rent. 
There  is,  undoubtedly,  most  any  amount  of  idle  capital  seeking  investment  on  "gilt- 
edged"  securities  at  6  per  cent  per  annum  interest. 

And  that  it  will  pay  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  the  farmer  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing statement,  showing  the  possible  profits  of  a  three  hundred-ton  factory  in  a  campaign 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  days : 

It  will  require  fortv-five  thousand  tons  of  ])eets  to'supply  a  three  hundred-ton  factory 
one  hundred  and  fifty  days.  These  beets  will  produce  nine  million  pounds  of  refined 
sugar,  on  the  basis  of  10  per  cent,  which  is  a  low  yield  for  California.  This  sugar  can  be 
made  h'ere  at  Salinas  for  3h  cents  a  pound,  and  we  will  assume  it  to  be  worth  in  market 
6  cents  a  pound  only.  That  will  give  you  a  net  profit  of  2J  cents  a  i)Ound— ^225,000— 
being  nearly  the  cost  of  your  plant ;  and  should  Congress  give  the  proposed  bounty  of 
2  cents  a  pound,  your  profit  would  be  $460,000,  which  would  not  only  pay  for  your  works, 
but  give  a  fair  dividend  to  stockliolders  in  your  first  campaign. 

There  should  no  longer  be  any  doubt  but  that  all  the  sugar  required  for  use  iu  the 
United  States  can  be  produced  from  sugar  beets.  The  experimental  stage  has  passed. 
Over  fifteen  million  pounds  of  sugar  have  been  made  in  California,  of  as  good  quality  as 
can  l)e  made  from  cane,  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  United  States  contains  more  suitable  land  for  the  production  of  sugar  beets  than 
France,  Germany,  and  Austria  combined,  and  either  of  these  countries  produces  enough 
to  supply  the  United  States. 

I  hold  that  land  produces  l>etter  beets  the  second  year  tlian  it  will  the  first  after 
cereals,  but  it  will  produce  better  after  potatoes  the  fi'rst  year.  I  give  the  following 
as  the  result  of  my  experience :  Nineteen  tons  the  first  year,  twenty-three  tons  the  second 
year,  thirty-seven  tons  the  third  year,  and  twenty-five  the  fourth  vear.  After  three  or 
lour  years  to  beets  the  land  should  be  planted  one  year  to  wheat  or  barley  to  rest  it.  In 
Colorado  the  average  yield  now  is  twenty  tons  to  the  acre,  which  is  better  than  informer 
years,  owing  to  the  experience  of  farmers  in  cultivating.  Beets  would  not  thrive  on 
alkali  land,  out  would  ao  well  in  any  land  sufficiently  loose  to  permit  them  to  expand. 
Our  table  land  is  good,  provided  sufficient  water  can  be  had  upon  it. 

In  order  to  show  the  great  benefit  it  would  be  to  the  whole  XTnited  States  to  produce 
our  own  sugar  from  beets  from  our  own  soil,  I  submit  the  following  comparative  state- 
ment : 

Wherever  a  beet  factory  is  established,  and  beets  are  raised  to  be  manufactured  into 
sugar  instead  of  the  usual  cereal  crop,  the  wealth  of  the  neighborhood  is  lareely  increased. 

The  product  on  an  acre  of  beets  will  make  four  thousand  pounds  of  refinea  sugar,  which 
is  wortn  in  our  markets  about  7  cents  a  pound— $280. 

An  acre  of  wheat  will  nroduce  an  average  of  about  fifteen  centals,  which,  at  |1  75  per 
cental,  would  be  worth  $26  25.    The  yield  of  an  acre  of  barley  is  about  twenty  oentala, 
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which,  at  |1  per  cental,  would  amount  to  $20  per  acre,  showing  a  difference  in  favor  of 
41  beet  crop  oi  over  $250  per  acre. 

A  three  nund red-ton  sugar  factory  would  require  three  thousand  acres  of  land  planted 
to  beets  to  produce  a  season's  supply.  , 

The  value  of  the  product  of  tliis  land  planted  to  beets  and  manufactured  into  sugar 
would  be  about  $750,000  annualljr  more  than  if  used  in  the  production  of  cereals. 

And  if  sufficient  beets  were  raised  in  the  United  States  and  manufactured  into  sugar, 
to  take  the  place  of  that  annually  imported,  the  value  of  the  sugar  crop  would  be  worth 
$150,000,000  more  than  cereals  produced  on  the  same  quantity  of  land. 

According  to  the  United  States  statistical  reports  there  were  two  billion  seven  hundred 
million  pounds  of  sugar  imported  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1889,  which,  when  refined, 
was  worth  about  $200,000,000.  To  produce  this  sugar  from  beets  would  require  about 
nine  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  about  three  hundred  beet  factories  of  a  daily 
capacity  of  three  hundred  tons  each,  costing  about  $90,000^000,  and  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  about  $200,000,000  for  the  production  of  raw  matenal  and  manufacturing  it  into 
sugar.  This  large  amount  of  monc^  would  be  distributed  annually  among  our  industrial 
classes,  instead  of  being  sent  to  foreign  countries  to  pay  for  raw  sugar  and  enrich  foreign 
sugar  planters. 

In  regard  to  tlie  cofet  of  a  plant,  I  will  state  the  lowest  German  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
a  factory  of  a  daily  capacity  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  tons  is  $300,000.  One  of  less 
capacity  would  cost  more  in  proportion  to  decrease  of  capacity. 

It  will  require  no  more  men  to  operate  a  three  hundred-ton  factory  than  one  of  smaller 
size,  there  being  no  more  operatives  nor  machines  to  work.  The  average  cost  for  sui)er- 
intendence,  labor,  etc.,  is  greatly  reduced. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  SUGAR  BEET. 

Beets  are  planted  from  March  to  May,  and  the  crop  begins  to  mature 
about  the  first  of  August.  Beets  are  furnished  as  required,  the  remain- 
der being  left  on  the  ground  as  late  as  December  first,  though  the  bulk 
of  the  harvesting  is  over  before  that  date.  The  beets  not  used  are  piled 
up  and  covered  with  straw.  In  this  way  they  can  be  kept  in  good  con- 
dition up  to  March  first.  This  gives  the  company  a  campaign  of  six  to 
seven  months.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year,  if  deemed  advisable 
or  profitable,  the  works  could  be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  cane 
sugar. 

The  following  estimate  of  expenses  and  profits  for  the  benefit  of  farm- 
ers is  furnished  by  the  Western  Beet  Sugar  Company: 

Beet  culture  is  intensive  farming,  and  requires,  unless  the  work  is  all  performed  by  the 
farmer  and  his  family,  a  good  deal  of  capital  and  labor.  Here  labor  commands  $1  50  to 
$2  per  day,  and  the  average  cost  per  acre  of  the  different  operations  in  this  valley  last 
year  was : 

Plowing,  preparing,  and  sowinj^ $6  00 

Labor  at  $1  50  per  ton  for  thinning,  weeding,  topping,  and  loading  into  wagons  ...  22  50 

Plowing  out  at  10  cents  per  ton 1  50 

Hauling  at  50  cents  per  ton 7  50 

Rent 12  50 

Incidental  expenses 1  00 

Total  per  acre ..$50  00 

The  average  vield  of  bottom  lands  in  this  valley  is  fifteen  tons  per  acre,  and  the  average 
price  paid  by  tne  factory  $5  per  ton.  Assuming  this  yield,  the  profit  would  be  $25  per 
acre.  The  expenses  are,  of  course,  much  reduced  when  the  work  is  done  by  the  farmer 
and  his  family.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  subseiiuent  instances,  for  the  imrposes  of  compar- 
ison, we  give  the  cost  based  upon  the  current  price  of  labor  at  tne  time  of  year  it  is 
required. 

The  factory  pays  for  beets  according  to  their  richness ;  a  minimum  price  of  $4  per  ton 
is  ^id  up  to  14  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  50  cents  per  ton  in  addition  for  each  degree  of  po- 
larization above  14  per  cent.  This  scale,  as  will  be  observed,  is  greatly  in  favor  of  growers 
of  rich  beets.  This  advantage  is  practically  a  premium  on  good  farming,  as  if  other 
things  are  equal,  the  farmer  who  most  intelligently  cares  for  his  crop  will  have  the  sweet- 
est Mcts.  The  average  price  paid  pefr  ton  for  the  last  two  years  in  this  valley  has  been 
$5^ut  at  a  lower  rate  they  are  still  profitable. 

Harvesting  may  be  divided  into  three  operations:  plowing  out,  topping,  and  hauling. 
Plowing  is  performed  by  a  specially  made  plow,  whicli  does  not,  however,  need  descrip- 
tion, as  it  is  merely  an  adaptation  of  the  oest  plow  used  in  Europe.  It  is  very  cheap, 
and  saves  an  immensity  of  labor;  a  man  and  two  horses  should  plow  out  one  and  one 
half  to  two  acres  per  day.    The  beets,  after  this  plowing,  are  left  standing  upright,  but 
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quite  loose,  in  the  ground.  They  are  pulled  up,  shaken  free  from  dirt,  thrown  into 
rows  or  piles,  toppedf  by  hand  w\th  a  sharp  knife,  and  thrown  into  baskets  ready  to  be 
finally  loaded  into  wagons  and  hauled  to  the  factory. 

Topping  is  at  present  the  most  expensive  operation,  and  costs  on  an  average  76  cents 
per  ton. 

Beets  should  be  hauled  to  the  factory  immediately  after  topping,  as  they  rapidly  dete- 
riorate upon  exi)osure  to  our  hot  sun.  If  they  cannot  be  hauled  at  once,  they  should  be 
well  covered  with  leaves.  A  single  day's  exposure  to  the  hot  sun  will  make  an  appre<;iable 
difiference  in  both  quality  and  quantity.  Beets  thus  exposed  l)ecome  flabbv,  ana  instead 
of  crisp,  brittle  roots^  they  are  tough,  and  can  be  tied  into  a  knot  without  breaking. 

Danger  from  frost  m  this  climate  is  very  slight. 

Beets  are  bulky,  and  the  cost  of  hauling  is  a  considerable  item  of  expense.  Within  a 
radius  of  three  miles  from  the  factory  it  varies  from  25  cents  to  60  cents  per  ton,  and 
from  three  to  six  miles,  from  50  cents  to  |1  60  per  ton.  As  this  is  about  the  limit  that 
can  be  paid  for  hauling,  it  naturally  restricts  the  best  growing  area  of  a  mill  without 
railroad  facilities  to  about  one  hundred  square  miles. 

The  following  hints  on  beet  culture  cannot  fail  to  be  of  much  inter- 
est, coming  as  they  do  from  a  man  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
subject  whereof  he  treats: 

HINTS  TO   AMERICAN   FARMERS. 

[By  Profe88or  Velth.] 

In  traveling  through  the  United  States,  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  an  industry  so 
highly  developed  in  the  old  country  was  nearly  unknown  there. 

The  influence  of  such  an  industry  as  the  fabrication  of  sugar  fVom  beets  exerts  such  a 
great  influence  upon  a  country  that  it  deserves  all  the  support  of  a  great  Government. 

In  1887  there  was  only  one  beet  sugar  factory  in  the  United  States,  and  that  was  in 
Alvarado,  Alameda  County,  California. 

Upon  inquiring  as  to  the  cause  of  this,  I  heard  that  several  factories  had  been  started 
in  Illinois,  out  alter  a  few  years  had  to  be  closed,  as  they  did  not  pay. 

I  was  told  by  the  editor  of  a  rural  paper  in  Chicago  that  the  sou  was  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose; by  a  professor  in  Kansas,  that  beets  would  not  grow  containing  a  high  enough 
percentage  of  sugar;  by  a  chemist  in  Washington,  that  the  cultivation  and  manufacture 
lad  not  been  properly  carried  on. 

The  last  opinion  was  undoubtedlv  the  correct  one. 

The  United  States  possesses  soils  of  every  kind,  and  in  every  State  where  wine  and 
corn  are  grown,  it  is  surely  possible  to  raise  sugar  beets. 

But  in  raising  sugar  beets,  the  American  rarmer,  especially  of  the  Western  States, 
must  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  always  trying  to  save  labor.  Sugar  beets  need  much  work, 
but  they  pay  double  or  treble  as  much  as  any  other  crop. 

Localities  are  to  be  preferred  where  there  is  a  large  pojmlation,  plenty  of  transportation 
facilities,  providing,  always,  the  climate  and  soil  are  suitable. 

Raising  sugar  beets  on  a  large  scale,  as  is  the  case  with  grain  in  America,  is  impossible, 
as  labor  is  dear  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  sullicient  help  for  a  few  weeks'  work.  I  think 
the  plan  adopted  by  Claus  Spreckels  in  California  is  the  best.  Here  small  farmers  who 
do  tueir  own  work,  with  little  help,  raise  the  beets  and  sell  them  to  the  factory.  A  better 
plan  would  be  for  a  number  of  such  farmers  to  form  an  association  and  erect  a  factor}' 
themselves.    We  find  such  associations  in  Germany,  and  they  do  very  well. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  farmer  to  raise  beets  of  a  high'  sugar  quality,  the  factory 
should  pay  in  accordance  with  the  sugar  percentage,  t.  c,  to  demand  a  certain  percent- 
age, say  9,  and  pay  extra  for  any  increase  over  this  figure. 

Raising  sugar  beets  gives  the  farmer  a  chance  not  only  to  get  more  out  of  his  land  than 
possible  with  otlier  products,  but  also  improves  his  land  for  other  products. 

If  the  farmer  sells  the  beets  to  the  factory,  and  gets  back  the  pulp  for  feeding,  and  per- 
haps the  mud  or  lime,  he  loses  very  little  of  the  mineral  substance  from  his  soil,  as  the 
sugar-producinj^  substances  are  absorl)ed  by  the  plants  from  the  air. 

Raising  beets  improves  the  land,  because  the  thorough  cultivation  necessary  brings  it 
to  a  perfection  never  to  be  attained  with  other  crops.  The  land  will  also  be  clearer  of 
weeds. 

In  raising  beets  the  whole  agriculture  of  the  country  must  be  changed,  i.  f.,  brought 
from  an  extensive  culture  to  an  intensive  one. 

In  raising  com,  grain,  fodder,  etc.,  the  farmer  uses  only  the  upper  part  of  his  land,  and 
not  the  subsoil.  If  sugar  beets  are  planted,  the  deeper  soil  is  also  placed  at  the  service  of 
the  owner. 

In  connection  with  the  improvement  of  the  land,  cattle  raising  is  also  improved,  as  the 
waste  furnishes  excellent  fodder  for  milk  as  well  as  for  fattening.  An  increase  of  mannre 
can  therefore  be  produced. 

The  first  thing  a  farmer  should  do  is  to  procure  proper  seeds,  and  these  he  should  raise 
himself. 

As  implements  are  expensive,  those  should  be  procured  which  can  be  used  for  Tarioos 
imrposesi  as  the  universal  plow  of  Sack. 
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For  planting  seeds  it  is  recommended  to  try  the  com  planter. 

In  closinsr*  1  would  only  state  that  there  exists  a  great  future  for  beet  culture  in  the 
United  States  (and  I  would  recommend  that  careful  experiments  be  made),  and  that  the 
success  which  has  already  greeted  Glaus  Spreckels  in  California  be  followed  in  other 
quarters. 


CHAPTER   n. 

OIL    MANUFACTURE OLIVE   OIL. 

Olive  oil  manufacture  can  only  be  referred  to  incidentally  in  this  report, 
£18  it  comes  within  the  scope  and  domain  of  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture. 

California  presents  as  good  opportunities  as  any  other  State  in  the 
country  for  the  manufacture  of  oils  of  all  kinds.  In  one  line — that  of 
olive  oil — ^this  State  is  comparatively  alone,  no  others  except  Florida 
and  Georgia  having  paid  much  attention  to  that  branch  of  business. 
The  olive  was  introduced  into  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States 
over  two  centuries  ago  from  Portugal  and  Bermudas.  The  leading  olive 
oil  countries  of  the  world  are  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  These  countries 
contribute  the  bulk  of  the  supplies  consumed  in  the  United  States.  The 
article  is  used  in  various  ways — for  medicinal,  salad,  illuminating,  and 
lubricating  purposes.  The  first  pressing  is  known  as  virgin  oil,  and  is 
used  for  medicinal  and  salad  purposes.  Of  that  description  the  United 
States  imports  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  three  hundred 
thousand  gallons  per  annum,  at  a  cost  of  $350,000  to  $500,000.  Of  the 
lower  grades  of  olive  oil  we  import  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
to  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  gallons  per  annum,  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000  to  $200,000.*  These  figures  will  suggest  the  importance  of 
olive  oil  to  manufacture.  It  is  believed  to  be  in  the  range  of  possibili- 
ties to  produce  the  entire  quantity  required  for  consumption  in  the 
United  States  at  home. 

The  missionary  fathers  were  the  pioneers  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
olive  in  California. 

Ellwood  Cooper  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  olive  in  California,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  olive  oil. 
He  began  operations  in  this  line  in  Santa  Barbara  County  in  1872. 
Seven  years  ago  he  had  an  orchard  of  sixty  acres  and  six  thousand 
trees,  many  of  which  had  then  been  bearing  for  several  years.  The 
crop  is  largest  every  alternate  year.  Mr.  Cooper  made  fourteen  thousand 
bottles  of  olive  oil  in  1884.  Since  then  the  industry  has  been  further 
extended.  The  oil  is  put  up  in  quart  and  pint  bottles,  and  compares 
favorably  with  the  best  imported  descriptions.  The  manufacturing  pro- 
cess is  simple.  The  chief  requisites  are  care  and  cleanliness.  The  fruit 
must  be  hard  picked,  «ind  be  free  from  bruises;  it  is  then  partially  dried, 
and  afterwards  reduced  to  a  pulp;  the  pulp  is  put  in  cloth,  and  placed 
in  the  presses,  the  liquid  being  drained  into  tanks,  and  allowed  to  set- 
tle; the  top  is  then  drawn  off,  filtered,  and  classified  ready  for  bottling.- 

Mr.  Ellwood  Cooper  thus  describes  the  process  of  oil  making: 

♦For  the  year  1888,  San  Francisco  imported  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  gaHons  of  olive  oil  from  Belgium,  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  gallons 
from  England,  twenty-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  fortv-four  gallons  from  France, 
and  serene-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four  gallons  from  Italy. 
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The  berries  are  dried  before  crushing,  as  it  is  necessary  to  evaporate  a  portion  of  the 
water.  If,  however,  they  are  left  out  on  the  trees  until  shriveled,  which  is  proof  that 
necessarjr  evaporation  has  already  taken  place,  no  drying  is  needed  after  picking.  This 
late  picking  is  not  best,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous  article.  If  dried  by  the  sun,  it  re- 
quires about  fourteen  days.  This  plan  cannot  be  depended  upon,  excepting  years  when 
tne  fruit  is  early  ripe,  and  we  have  continuous  sunlight,  with  moderately  warm  weather. 
By  artificial  heat  ranging  from  110  degrees  to  130  degrees,  the  drying  can  be  done  in  leas 
than  forty -eight  hours.  The  crushing  and  pressing  should  follow  without  delay — that 
is,  the  fruit  taken  from  the  drier  in  the  morning  should  be  crushed  and  pressed  the  same 
day.  Long  intervals  or  delays  in  the  process  from  picking  the  fruit  to  expressing  the  oil 
tend  to  rancidity.  To  make  perfect  oil  requires  a  perfect  system  in  the  whole  manage- 
ment. The  capacity  of  the  press,  the  crusher,  the  drier,  and  the  number  of  pickers  should 
correspond  or  be  about  equal ;  all  fruit  picked  during  the  day  should  be  in  at  night,  cleaned 
the  following  morning,  and  go  into  the  drier  immediately  after  the  previous  day's  drying 
is  taken  out.  The  heat  or  temperature  of  the  drier  ought  to  be  so  graded  as  to  complete 
the  work  in  forty -eight  hours,  and  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  under  130  degrees  rather 
than  above.  Economy  will  necessitate  in  the  business  a  system  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  process  admitting  of  no  delays  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

The  almost  universal  method  of  crushing  the  berries  is  by  a  heavy  stone,  similar  to  a 
mill  stone^  which  is  rolled  around  on  the  edge  in  a  deep  circular  groove  or  trough,  and 
by  its  weight  does  the  crushing.  A  beam  passing  through  the  eye  of  the  stone,  and 
working  on  a  journal  in  the  center  of  the  circle,  with  a  horse  attached  to  the  outer  end  of 
the  beam,  is  tne  simplest  way  to  do  the  work. 

A  stone  five  feet  in  diameter  and  two  feet  thick  would  crush  in  ei^ht  hours  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  berries  to  make  one  hundred  gallons  of  oil,  and  by  working  it  night  and  day, 
tne  crop  of  ten  thousand  trees. 

The  crushed  olives  are  put  in  the  press  in  cheeses  about  three  feet  square,  and  three 
inches  thick,  with  wooden  slats  between  each  cheese.  Ten  or  more  cheeses  can  be  put  in 
at  each  pressing. 

The  fluid  that  is  expressed  is  put  in  large  tanks,  and  left  for  sixty  or  ninety  days,  when 
the  oil  will  separate,  and  bein^  lighter  will  rise  to  the  top,  where  it  can  oe  drawn  oflf. 
The  pomace  after  the  first  pressing  is  recrushed,  and  by  pouring  hot  water  over  it,  a  sec- 
ond quality  of  oil  is  expressed.  The  refuse  can  then  be  used  either  for  fuel,  for  feed  for 
pigs,  or  for  making  still  a  third  quality  of  oil ;  if  for  the  latter,  it  is  thrown  into  vats,  boil- 
ing water  poured  over  it,  and  left  to  ferment,  when  the  oil  still  remaining  will  be  liber- 
ated and  rise  to  the  top. 

PETROLEUM. 


The  leading  petroleum  interests  of  California  are  understood  to  be 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Mission  Transfer  Company  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  Oil  Company.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  of  the  crude 
material  are  in  Los  Angeles  and  Ventura  Counties,  though  it  has  been 
found  in  less  paying  quantities  in  several  other  counties  both  north  and 
south  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  estimates  the  production  of 
the  southern  counties  at  35,000  barrels  per  month,  or  420,000  barrels  per 
annum.  Ventura  County  produced  232,703  barrels  in  1888,  against  121,- 
335  barrels  in  1887.  The  principal  wells  now  in  successful  operation 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Paula,  Ventura  County;  Newhall  and  Puenta, 
Los  Angeles  County;  and  Alnja  and  Half  Moon  Bay.  There  are  a 
score  or  more  of  flowing  wells  at  these  points,  some  of  which  are  yield- 
ing quite  satisfactorily. 

Following  is  the  production  of  California  for  the  past  ten  years: 


Year. 


Gallons. 


Year. 


GaUons. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


568,806 
1,763,216 
4,194,102 
5,402,671 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


8,760,000 
10,900,000 
18,500,000 
17,000,000 
20,000,000 
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The  imports  of  kerosene  for  the  last  four  years  were  as  follows: 
Kerosene,  1886,   5,444,100  gallons;    1887,   7,472,960  gallons;    1888, 
4,578,570  gallons;  1889,  7,600,000  gallons. 

OIL   WELLS   OF   CALIFORNIA. 

The  first  attempts  at  well  boring  in  California  were  made  in  the  early 
sixties,  and  were  attended  with  heavy  losses,  resulting  in  a  temporary 
abandonment  of  the  industry.  Work  was  resumed  in  1876,  and  has 
since  been  continued  uninterruptedly  to  the  present.  The  product 
reported  above  since  1879  represents  crude  oil.  Though  the  total  for 
the  year  1888  is  1,500,000  gallons  less  than  in  1887,  the  yield  for  the 
past  decade  is  99,078,900  gallons,  or  an  average  of  909,890  gallons  per 
annum.  According  to  a  survey  of  the  oil  fields  in  the  southern  counties 
in  1877,  the  deposits  were  found  in  area  sixty  miles  long  by  eight  miles 
wide.  Recent  discoveries  show  that  this  is  not  one  half  of  the  area 
where  mineral  oil  exists  in  this  State. 

The  Mission  Transfer  Company  has  the  following  oflicers:  President, 
Thomas  R.  Bard;  Vice-President,  Lyman  Stewart;  Treasurer  and  Mana- 
ger, W.  L.  Harrison;  Secretary,  J.  H.  Warring.  Capital,  $500,000,  It 
embraces  or  transacts  business  for  the  following  companies:  Hardiston 
&  Stewart  (capital,  $1,000,000),  Sespe  (capital,  $500,000),  and  Torrey 
Cafion  (capital,  $250,000)  Oil  Companies. 

The  Mission  Transfer  Company  owns  the  refinery,  tanks,  cars,  etc.,  at 
Santa  Paula,  and  refines  and  sells  oils  for  the  other  three  companies. 
They  have  one  hundred  miles  of  pipe  laid,  and  own  fifty-two  iron  tank 
cars,  which  hold  five  thousand  five  hundred  gallons  each,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  barrels  of  forty-two  gallons.  The  stationary  tank 
capacity  at  Santa  Paula  is  one  hundred  thousand  barrels,  and  refining 
capacity  three  hundred  barrels  per  day.  They  manufacture  gasoline, 
naphtha,  lubricating,  illuminating,  and  neutral  oils  and  refined  asphal- 
tum. 

The  production  varies  from  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred  barrels  of 
crude  oil  per  day.  These  companies  own  over  forty  wells  in  Ventura 
County,  and  are  continually  exploiting*  new  territory. 

As  Santa  Paula  is  about  twenty  miles  from  the  seacoast,  the  oil  is 
pumped  through  pipes  all  that  distance  to  the  company's  vessels  at  the 
wharf. 

There  is  a  machine  shop  at  the  works  in  Santa  Paula,  where  most  of 
the  machinery  required  by  the  company  is  manufactured.  The  payroll 
at  the  works  amounts  to  over  $200  per  day.  A  market  is  found  on 
this  coast  for  nearly  all  the  oil  production,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
asphaltum  is  shipped  East.  Most  of  the  oil  is  used  for  lubricating 
purposes.  The  company  sells  about  six  hundred  barrels  per  month  for 
illuminating  purposes,  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  per  day 
for  fuel  purposes. 

They  furnished  the  San  Francisco  Gas  Company  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  gas  distUlate.  About  fifty  carloads  per  month,  averaging  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  barrels  each,  are  shipped  to  San  Francisco  for 
sale.  The  rest  of  the  production  is  sold  direct  from  Santa  Paula.  Of 
said  fifty,  fifteen  carloads  are  of  refined  oil,  fifteen  crude,  fifteen  gas  dis- 
tillate, and  five  of  miscellaneous  oils.  The  company  has  a  seven  thou- 
sand-barrel tank  at  the  Potrero,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Pacific  Coast  Oil  Company  was  organized  and  incorporated  in 
1878.  The  officers  are:  George  Loomis,  President;  D.  G.  Scofield,  Vice- 
President;  Charles  B.  Wheaton,  Secretary. 

They  have  the  largest  oil  refinery  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  manu- 
facture illuminating  and  lubricating  oils,  gasoline,  naphtha,  benzine,  and 
gas  distillate.  Capital,  $1,000,000.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  works 
are  cover  fifteen  acres,  and  are  situated  at  Alameda  Point. 

These  works  have  a  capacity  of  refining  five  hundred  barrels  of  crude 
oil  per  day.  They  have  about  twenty-five  tanks,  which  contain  seventy- 
five  thousand  barrels  of  oil.  Ail  average  of  three  hundred  barrels  of 
crude  oil  is  daily  received  from  their  wells  near  Newhall,  Los  Angeles 
County.  The  company  has  forty-five  iron  tank  cars  to  convey  the  oil  by 
rail  from  the  wells  to  the  refinery.  From  twenty  to  thirty  men  are 
employed  at  the  works  in  Alameda.  Altogether,  about  seventy  men 
are  employed  by  the  company. 

WHALE   OIL. 

The  refining  of  whale  oil  in  San  Francisco  has  been  carried  on  in  a 
small  way  for  many  years.  In  1882,  there  was  incorporated  in  this 
city  the  Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Company,  and  as  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  that  corporation,  another  followed  less  than  two  years  later,  which  is 
known  as  the  Arctic  Oil  Works  Company.  This  was  the  first  time  cor- 
porate capital  had  taken  up  this  industry  outside  of  New  Bedford. 

The  Arctic  Oil  Works,  in  San  Francisco,  were  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  refining  the  oils  obtained  by  the  catches  of  whaling  ships,  fishing 
boats,  etc.,  engaged  in  capturing  whales,  and  other  oil-producing  animals 
and  fish.  These  works  are  situated  at  the  Potrero,  on  the  bay  shore, 
and  are  supplied  with  all  the  scientific  appliances  and  machinery  neces- 
sary for  the  business. 

The  company  owning  the  works  began  operations  in  1883,  in  time  to 
refine  the  catch  of  that  season.  They  manufacture  whale,  sperm,  sea 
elephant,  and  fish  oils;  all  kinds  of  lubricating,  lard,  tallow,  neatsfoot, 
and  compound  oils;  spermaceti,  whale  and  fish  pressings,  and  scraps. 

The  capital  stock  is  $1,000,000,  in  shares  of  $100  each.  From  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  men  are  employed  at  the  works  in  summer,  and  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  winter,  and  from  four  to  five 
hundred  on  board  the  company's  vessels,  landings,  etc.,  during  the 
whaling  season. 

The  company  owns  eleven  steamers  and  two  sailing  ships. 

At  the  works  there  are  six  iron  tanks,  which  will  hold  two  thousand 
barrels  of  oil  each,  or  more  than  sixty  thousand  gallons. 

The  capacity  of  the  refining  and  bleaching  works  is  two  hundred 
barrels  per  day.  As  whale  oil  is  the  cheapest  of  oils,  the  demand  is 
limited  only  by  the  amount  of  the  catch. 

Very  little  is  lost  in  the  process  of  refining  or  bleaching.  In  a  tank 
of  one  hundred  barrels  of  thirty-one  and  one  half  gallons  to  a  barrel,  or 
three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  gallons,  there  will  be  produced 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  gallons  of  bleached  whale  oil,  two  hundred 
gallons  of  whale  foot,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  gallons  of  whale-oil 
soap,  and  sixteen  gallons  waste. 

The  following  shows  the  extent  of  the  business  for  the  past  three  years: 
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Whale  Oil- 
Barrels. 


Sperm  Oil- 
Barrels. 


1887 1 : 82,614  380 

1888 15,911^  256 

1889 12,126  210 


This  shows  that  the  amount  of  the  catch  varies  considerably. 

In  New  Bedford  there  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty  vessels  engaged  in 
the  whaling  business,  but  the  works  there  are  not  so  extensive  or  costly 
as  those  of  the  Arctic  Oil  Works  of  San  Francisco. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department, 
there  was  imported  into  New  Bedford  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1889,  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
five  gallons  of  sperm  oil,  valued  at  $253,249,  and  twenty-six  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eighty-six  gallons  of  other  whale  oil,  valued  at  $10,309. 

San  Francisco,  for  the  same  year,  imported  fourteen  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  gallons  of  sperm  oil,  valued  at  $5,541,  and 
four  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-one  gal- 
lons of  other  whale  oil,  valued  at  $90,037.  Taking  both  oils  together, 
San  Francisco  imported  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four,  and  New  Bedford,  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  thousand  and  thirty-one  gallons  of  oil  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1889. 

LINSEED  OIL. 

The  enterprise  of  manufacturing  linseed,  cocoanut,  and  castor  oils, 
was  started  in  San  Francisco  about  fifteen  years  ago.  The  experimental 
stage  was  similar  to  that  of  most  like  industries — poor  remuneration 
for  large  expenditures  of  time  and  money.  The  Pacific  Oil  and  Lead 
Works  were  established  by  John  and  L.  W.  Benchley  and  P.  B.  Bruner. 

Linseed  oil  is  manufactured  both  by  the  old  hydraulic  and  by  the 
French  steam  process. 

Capital  stock,  fully  paid  up,  $600,000,  all  invested  in  the  business. 
The  works  are  solid  and  expensive.  About  forty  workmen  are  employed, 
and  about  $200,000  in  wages  are  paid  out  annually. 

The  production  for  1889  amounted  to  $400,000.  Cost  of  crude  mate- 
rial, $350,000.  The  crude  material  is  drawn  from  California,  Oregon, 
India,  and  South  America.  Since  the  foregoing  was  written  the  works 
were  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 

COCOANUT   AND   CASTOR   OILS. 

Cocoanut  oil  and  castor  oil  are  also  made  at  the  Pacific  Oil  and  Lead 
Works.  The  manufacture  of  the  former  was  commenced  in  1872,  and 
of  the  latter,  in  1868.  Castor  oil  is  made  from  the  castor  bean,  which 
has  been  successfully  raised  in  the  southern  counties  of  California;  but 
most  of  those  used  at  the  mill  have  been  imported  from  Calcutta.  It 
is  possible  to  produce  enough  castor  beans  in  the  State  to  entirely  sup- 
ply the  San  Francisco  mill,  but  considerable  care  is  required  in 
cidtivation,  and  especially  in  picking  time.  Any  section  of  the  State 
that  is  good  for  the  raising  of  corn  is  also  good  for  the  castor  bean.  Of 
course  the  consumption  of  castor  oil  is  limited,  being  used  almost 
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entirely  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  San  Francisco  mill  can  supply 
the  entire  Pacific  Coast  demand,  but  it  has  not  been  able  to  shut  out 
all  imports  of  eastern  oil. 

The  local  demand  for  cocoanut  oil  is  almost  exclusively  met  by  the 
San  Francisco  mill.  The  Pacific  Islands  furnish  large  quantities  of  the 
raw  material,  principally  in  the  form  of  cobra,  the  name  for  dried 
cocoanut.  There  are  two  grades  of  cocoanut  oil  made  here,  one  of 
which  is  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  and  the  other  as  an 
illuminant  and  for  kindred  purposes. 

TRADE   IN   OILS. 

Though  California  oil  productions  are  great,  the  imports  are  also 
heavy  and  are  increasing.  Following  are  the  receipts  for  the  past  two 
years: 


1889. 


Kerosene,  gallons 

Nut  oil,  casks 

Lard  oil,  gallons 

Linseed  oil,  gallons 

Cotton-seed  oil,  gallons. 
Gasoline,  gallons 


4,578,670 

46,957 

126,847 

248,480 

18,641 

484,800 


7,600,000 

30,025 

199,180 

146,970 

29,280 

484,240 


The  oil  trade  is  growing,  the  acreage  of  castor  beans  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  new  petroleum  fields  are  continually  coming  to  light. 
In  another  decade  this  will  be  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  California. 

The  base  or  residuum  of  California  oil  is  asphaltum  or  tar,  and  for 
that  reason — the  oil  being  black  or  murky — is  not  as  well  adapted  for 
illuminating  purposes  as  oil  whose  base  is  parafin  or  kerosene.  This 
accounts  for  the  large  importations  of  coal  oil  from  the  East  into  this 
State,  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  gallons  having  been  imported  in 
1888,  and  five  hundred  thousand  in  1889.  In  the  former  year  eighteen 
million  five  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds,  and  in  the  latter  thirty  million  four  hundred  and  ninety-six 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  of  coal  oil  were  imported  into 
San  Francisco.  In  other  words,  about  three  hundred  thousand  gallons 
in  1888,  and  five  hundred  thousand  in  1889. 


OIL  "trusts." 


One  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  trusts  or  combines  in  the 
United  States  is  the  Standard  Oil  Trust.  Throughout  the  country,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  its  name  and  fame  as  a  gigantic,  soulless, 
unscrupulous  monopoly  are  as  familiar  as  household  words.  The  attacks 
made  upon  it  fall  as  harmless  as  water  on  a  duck's  back.  It  seems  to 
be  impregnable. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio  was  organized  in  1870,  and  two 
years  after  drew  the  four  great  oil  concerns  in  the  country  around  it  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  all  competition. 

In  1882,  after  receiving  many  accessions,  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  was 
evolved.  At  the  close  of  1887,  the  supply  to  the  markets  reached  over 
twenty-six  million  five  hundred  thousand  barrels,  of  forty-two  gallons 
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each,  per  year.  The  exported  product  for  that  year  was  valued  at 
$46,824,933. 

One  of  its  favorite  plans  for  squeezing  rivals  out  of  the  market  has 
been  to  get  preferential  rates  for  its  own  oil,  while  its  rivals  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  high  rates  for  the  transport  of  their  product.  At  one 
time  the  trust  received  rebates  from  railway  companies  averaging 
$500,000  a  month. 

The  linseed  oil  trust  was  formed  in  January,  1877,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  price  of  oil  rose  in  that  year  from  38  to  52  cents  per  gallon. 
Curtailment  in  manufacture,  and  the  reduction  in  the  price  paid  to  the 
farmer  for  seed,  brought  this  about — this  enormous  gain  to  the  stock- 
holders. It  had  an  opposite  effect  on  the  workmen,  many  of  whom  lost 
their  employment  through  the  stoppage  of  the  factories. 


CHAPTER  III. 

GLASS   MANUFACTURE. 

The  glass  manufacturing  industry  of  California,  instead  of  keeping 
pace  with  our  rapid  increase  in  wealth  and  population,  is  almost  at  a 
standstill,  if  not  languishing. 

We  had  only  one  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  green  glass  in  1880, 
and  only  the  same  one  at  present.  It  was  established  in  1863.  There 
is  no  factory  in  California  for  the  manufacture  of  any  other  kind  of 
glassware.  In  the  manufacture  of  this  single  kind  of  glassware,  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  census  for  1880,  California  made  but  a  poor 
showing  compared  with  other  States.  The  value  of  productions  in  green 
glass  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  were  each  nearly  $2,000,000,  New 
York  three  fourths,  and  Illinois  half  a  million,  while  California  was 
only  $140,000. 

The  exact  figures  are  as  follows: 

New  Jersey 11,681,016  00 

Pennsylvania 1,616,760  00 

New  York 722,322  00 

Illinois 628,000  00 

Missouri _ 302,790  00 

Maryland 170.000  00 

Kentucky 169,663  00 

California 140,000  00 

In  1880  the  San  Francisco  Glass  Works  had  one  furnace  of  seven  pots; 
in  1888,  one  furnace  of  six  pots.  In  1880  there  were  eighty  men  and 
thirty-three  boys  employed;  in  1889,  or  at  the  present  day,  there  are 
seventy-five  men  and  sixty  boys.  There  were  thirty-five  glassblowers 
employed  last  year,  and  twenty-seven  at  the  present  time. 

The  proprietors  of  the  San  Francisco  Glass  Works  (while  not  taking 
a  sanguine  view  of  the  condition  of  the  trade  in  California)  strongly 
deprecate  the  attempt  lately  made  to  create  the  impression  that  the 
industry  was  on  its  last  legs.  On  the  contrary,  they  assert  that  the 
industry,  though  not  employing  as  many  glassblowers  as  last  year,  is  as 
prosperous  as  it  was  two  yeartf  ago.  Figures  were  shown  to  me  from  the 
books  of  the  concern  which  went  to  prove  that  there  was  very  little  change 
in  the  volume  of  production  within  the  past  ten  years.     Still,  it  is  an 
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undeniable  fact  that  while  the  manufacture  here  is  not  progressing,  the 
quantity  and  value  of  glassware  importation  is  on  the  increase. 

The  value  of  the  monthly  importations,  principally  beer  and  wine 
bottles,  made  by  the  cheap  labor  of  Germany,  for  the  last  two  years 
was  as  follows: 

1887— November |1,686  00 

December _ 3,005  00 

1888— January ^ 8,266  00 

February 14,466  00 

March 4,08100 

April - 20,734  00 

May 8,822  00 

June 6,932  00 

July 41100 

August 6,382  00 

September 6,940  00 

October - 8,74100 

Total  for  the  year $78,986  00 

1888— November |11,006  00 

December 2,342  00 

1889— January 780  00 

February   9,988  00 

March 1,633  00 

April 6,220  00 

May 8,762  00 

June - - 169  00 

July 3,490  00 

August 20,839  00 

September 6,382  00 

October 18,410  00 

Total  for  the  year $88,868  00 

Total  for  the  last  three  months $44,631  00 

Imports  from  Europe  for  the  Year  1889. 


Window 
Glass. 


Rough  Plate, 
Fluted  and 

Rolled 

Glass. 


Plate  Glass. 


Bottles, 
Demijohns, 
Carboys,  etc. 


Tableware, 

Medicine, 

and  Wine 

Glass. 


Invoice 

Packing 

Freight 

Duty 

Insurance  and  exchange.. 

Totals 


$116,000 

46,400 

♦62,200 

116,000 

16,400 


$348,000 


$17,762 


$61,079 


$80,600 


$&S,761 


t6,360 

36,400 

2,812 


tl8,210 

69,000 

790 


t26,136 

124,160 

1,040 


f29,400 

^26,128 

1,300 


$63,314 


$129,079 


$131,826 


$139,689 


♦  Forty-five  per  cent.       f  Thirty-five  per  cent.       j  Thirty  per  cent 


Imports  from  the  Eastern  and  Western  States  for  the  Year  1889. 

Window  glass $110,000  00 

Rough  plate,  fluted,  and  rolled  glass 16,800  00 

Plate  glass 70,000  00 

Bottles,  demijohns,  white  carboys,  etc 1,000,000  00 

Tableware,  medicine,  and  cut  glass  colored  bt)ttles 300,000  00 

Colored  glass 16,800  00 

BuUseyes,  insulators 16,000  00 


Recapitulation. 

Invoices  from  Enrope $349,002  00 

Freight,  packing,  duty,  and  insurance 460,716  00 

InYoices  from  American  factories l,Ol&O00  ** 

Freight  from  Bast  and  West....^ filSjOOO 
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England,  Germany,  and  France  are  the  principal  manufacturing  cen- 
ters which  import  glass  extensively  into  the  United  States.  The  total 
import  through  the  Custom  House  of  San  Francisco  for  the  last  two 
years  amounted  to  $167,344,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  beer  and  wine  bot- 
tles.    About  20  per  cent  of  the  demijohns  used  here  are  also  imported. 

There  is  a  specific  duty  of  1  per  cent  per  pound  upon  empty  bottles 
imported  into  this  country  from  Europe,  and  an  ad  valorem  of  30  per 
cent  upon  bottles  containing  liquids.  In  spite  of  these  duties,  for  the 
year  ending  October  31,  1889,  no  less  than  $88,368  worth  of  bottles 
passed  through  the  San  Francisco  Custom  House,  and  for  the  year  im- 
mediately preceding,  $78,976. 

Several  attempts  were  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  extend  the  business 
of  manufacturing  glass  in  this  State,  but  they  all  proved  failures.  The 
Pacific  Glass  Works  at  the  Potrero,  and  the  California,  at  Tenth  and 
Utah  Streets,  in  San  Francisco,  the  former  with  a  furnace  of  from  six  to 
eight  pots,  and  the  latter  from  four  to  five,  succumbed  after  a  short 
existence.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  attempts  to  establish  glass  works 
in  Oakland  and  Berkeley. 

The  San  Francisco  Glass  Works,  now  called  the  San  Francisco  and 
Pacific,  is  the  only  one  which  has  stood  its  ground.  One  after  another 
its  rivals  have  fallen  into  its  hands,  and  at  present  it  enjoys  a  monopoly 
of  the  manufacture  of  glass  in  California.  That  the  manufacture  of 
green  glass  has  proved  profitable  to  the  projectors  and  proprietors,  is 
evidenced  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  in  operation  for  twenty-six 
years,  and  enabled  during  that  period  to  buy  out  competitors. 

But  why  is  it  that  the  San  Francisco  factory  does  not  manufacture  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  lines  of  glass  which  it  now  makes  to  supply 
the  home  market?  According  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors, 50  per  cent  of  the  bottles  used  here,  and  20  per  cent  of  the  demi- 
johns, are  imported.  From  reliable  information  afterwards  received,  a 
far  larger  proportion  than  50  per  cent  of  the  bottles  used  here  are 
import^ — 80  per  cent  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  Nearly  all  our  wine 
and  beer  bottles  are  imported  from  Europe.  Formerly  our  beer  bottles 
were  principally  purchased  from  a  glass-making  firm  in  Illinois,  but,  as 
both  cost  and  freight  were  advanced,  orders  have  stopped.  The  Super- 
intendent of  the  San  Francisco  Glass  Works  gave  as  one  reason  why  he 
could  not  compete  with  Germany  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  bottles, 
that  the  imported  bottle  is  of  a  better  quality  than  he  could  make,  in 
consequence  of  not  having  sand  of  the  right  grade  in  California.  The 
sand  used  in  the  San  Francisco  Glass  Works  is  procured  at  Monterey, 
and  is  largely  impregnated  with  iron.  To  eliminate  the  iron  would 
require  not  only  the  application  of  chemicals,  but  also  of  a  large 
amount  of  intense  heat,  with  a  corresponding  expenditure  of  fuel.  As 
the  cost  of  fuel  is  the  heaviest  item  of  expense  of  manufacture,  next  to 
that  of  labor,  the  proprietors  of  the  San  Francisco  Glass  Works  have 
had  practical  experience  that  it  would  not  pay. 

Mr.  Abrahamson,  a  large  importer  of  glass,  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  deleterious  matter  in  the  California  sand  could  not  be  removed 
at  all.  The  late  Mr.  Newman,  former  proprietor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Glass  Works,  tried  the  experiment  of  importing  sand  from  Belgium, 
which  was  brought  as  ballast  in  vessels,  and  he  lost  money  by  the 
experiment,  in  consequence  of  a  duty,  or  tax,  being  imposed  upon  the 
article. 
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Upon  comparing  the  imported  bottle  with  the  home  made,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  the  former  is  more  clear  and  smooth  than  the  latter. 
It  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  San  Francisco 
Glass  Works  that  the  imported  bottle  is  made  in  a  round  mold  without 
a  seam.  The  home  made  bottle  is  made  in  two  half  round  molds,  and 
has  a  seam  through  the  middle  of  the  bottle,  which  not  only  is  a  defect 
in  its  appearance,  but  is  also  an  element  of  weakness  in  the  material. 
But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  they  not  be  made  without  any  seam 
as  in  Europe?  The  answer  is  because  it  would  cost  more  to  manufact- 
ure them.  It  takes  more  time  and  pains  to  make  a  perfectly  round 
bottle  than  to  make  one  in  seamed  halves,  and  as  the  cost  of  labor  in 
the  United  States  is  vastly  higher  than  in  European  glass  works,  the  cost 
of  manufacture  would  be  proportionately  enhanced.  In  Europe  bottles 
are  made  in  clay  molds,  which  have  to  be  renewed  at  short  intervals  at 
a  cost  of  much  labor;  whereas,  they  are  made  here  almost  exclusively  in 
iron  molds  which,  though  the  first  cost  is  higher,  are  ultimately  cheaper 
than  the  clay.  Consequently,  in  order  to  create  a  market  for  perfectly 
round  or  seamless  beer  bottles  in  San  Francisco,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  shut  out  the  imported  article  by  a  prohibitory  tariff.  All  the  bottles 
used  by  our  wine  makers  are  imported,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  they 
are  better  and  cheaper  than  the  home  made.  As  our  wine  industry  is 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  greatest  interests  of  the  State,  the  demand 
for  bottles  will  continue  to  increase.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
demand  should  have  to  be  sent  to  Europe  in  order  to  be  supplied.  If 
kept  at  home  in  California,  instead  of  one  glass  factory  employing  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  hands,  there  would  be  ten  times  the  number 
required  to  supply  the  constantly  growing  demands. 

Some  men  who  have  had  practical  experience  in  glass  manufacture 
in  several  States,  said  that  as  good  a  bottle  can  be  had  in  San  Francisco 
as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  only  defect,  if  it  can  be  called  a  defect, 
is  that  the  glass  is  of  a  darker  tint  than  most  other  kinds,  because  of 
the  iron  in  the  sand.  If  a  clearer  bottle  was  wanted  than  what  now 
can  be  made  here,  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  a  State  of  such  vast  extent 
and  so  varied  a  soil  as  California  the  requisite  quality  of  sand  can  be 
found. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Rosenbaum,  the  large  importer  of  window  glass  of  San 
Francisco,  has,  after  considerable  expense,  succeeded  in  discovering  an 
excellent  grade  of  sand  in  Placer  County,  California. 

There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  coal  in  the  vicinity.  Some  samples  of 
glass  made  from  this  sand  can  favorably  compare  with  the  clearest  east- 
ern and  imported  glass. 

According  to  Mr.  Rosenbaum,  not  only  the  best  quality  of  window 
glass,  but  also  wine  and  beer  bottles  can  be  manufactured  from  this 
sand.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  company  will  be  immediately 
formed  with  considerable  capital  to  start  an  extensive  glass  factory  in 
the  neighborhood  of  this  new  discovery,  which  is  called  Pyrmout  Ranch, 
and  comprises  two  hundred  and  forty  acres.  The  property  can  be 
reached  within  ten  miles  by  the  Feather  River.  The  company  about 
to  be  organized  will  be  known  as  the  Pyrmout  Glass  Manufacturing, 
Kaolin  and  Fire  Clay  Mining  Company. 

As  our  glass  importers  can  ship  their  glassware  direct  from  European 
ports  to  San  Francisco,  it  would  probably  become  necessary  to  raise  the 
duty  on  such  glass  in  order  to  protect  our  people  from  this  oomi>etitioii 
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of  foreign  cheap  labor.  The  glass  workmen  have  already  taken  action 
in  the  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  one  of  our  leading 
brewers,  Mr.  Denicke,  if  the  duty  on  beer  bottles  should  be  increased 
the  result  will  be  to  kill  the  beer  bottling  industry  of  California.  The 
duty  on  beer  bottles  weighing  one  and  one  half  pounds  each  (quart 
bottles),  amounts  at  present  to  1^  cents  per  bottle.  If  this  rate  should 
be  doubled,  or  made  3  cents  a  bottle,  the  eastern  brewers,  who  can  buy 
their  bottles  on  the  ground  at  about  15  per  gross,  could  run  our  local 
brewers  out  of  the  market,  and  the  export  beer  trade  of  San  Francisco 
would  be  ruined.  At  the  same  time  no  benefit  would  accrue  to  our 
local  glass  workers,  although  it  would  probably  benefit  those  of  the  East. 

WTiat  the  brewers  want,  according  to  Mr.  Denicke,  "  is  a  rebate  on  the 
duties  paid  at  the  Custom  House  when  the  empty  imported  bottle  is 
exported  full  of  beer."  If  this  were  done  they  could  successfully  com- 
pete with  manufacturers  in  the  British  Dominions  and  other  countries, 
and  thus  be  enabled  to  give  employment  to  hundreds  of  additional 
workmen  in  the  breweries.  This  may  all  be  true,  if  bottles  made  in  the 
East  could  be  landed  here  cheaper  than  they  could  be  manufactured  in 
the  State.  Our  glassblowers  say  that  such  is  not  the  fact  at  present, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Denicke's  experience  with  the  San  Francisco  Glass 
Works.  Our  wine  makers  say  we  cannot  manufacture  bottles  contain- 
ing such  delicate  tints  of  color,  and  so  flawless  and  evenly  rounded  as 
can  be  made  in  Europe.  They  say  "  We  want  our  wines  to  appeal  to  the 
taste,  and  the  vessel  which  contains  them  to  the  eye."  It  must  be 
shown,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  that  an  article  can  be  manufactured 
in  California  in  every  way  as  desirable  as  the  foreign,  before  you  try  to 
shut  out  the  latter  by  increasing  the  duty. 

A  member  of  an  importing  firm  said  that  certain  lines  of  bottles  can- 
not be  manufactured  in  the  United  States  at  any  price,  because  our  glass 
manufacturers  are  unable  to  give  them  that  peculiar  shade,  or  tint,  which 
can  be  seen  in  imported  claret,  cognac,  and  sauterne  bottles.  Conse- 
quently, Europe  supplies  the  American  market,  except  in  beer,  apollin- 
aris  hock,  whisky,  soda  water,  pickle,  and  bottles  used  by  druggists, 
which  are  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  We  also  manufacture 
demijohns  with  great  success.  The  demijohns  manufactured  in  San 
Francisco  amount  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  per 
annum,  which  is  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  consumption.  According  to 
the  United  States  census  of  1880,  the  chief  productions  in  the  line  of 
green  glass  in  the  United  States  are  green  and  black  bottles,  beer  bot- 
tles, fruit  jars,  demijohns,  carboys,  and  vials.  New  Jersey  had  the 
most  extensive  green  glass  factories,  her  manufacture  of  green  and  black 
bottles  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  five  hundred  and 
forty-seven  gross,  as  against  fifty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
six  for  Pennsylvania,  and  forty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  for  New  York.  All  of  the  soda  water,  ginger  ale,  sarsaparilla,  and 
artificial  cider  bottles,  and  most  of  the  pickle  bottles,  used  here,  are 
made  by  the  San  Francisco  Glass  Works.  The  heads  of  a  number  of 
firms  engaged  in  the  soda  water  and  fruit  canning  business  expressed 
themselves  as  well  pleased  with  the  bottles  turned  out  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Glass  Works.  The  soda  water  manufacturers  of  San  Francisco 
have  a  union,  or  combine,  for  the  purposes  of  keeping  up  prices,  and  the 
San  Francisco  Glass  Company  are  members.  When  beer  bottles  were 
bought  in  Illinois  for  the  San  Francisco  market,  they  cost  at  the  factory 
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only  $4  50  per  gross.  At  present,  I  am  informed,  they  cost  $5  25  per 
gross.  Eastern  brewers  then  do  not  have  to  import  beer  bottles  from 
Europe,  as  they  can  get  them  cheaper  at  home. 

It  is  remarkable,  to  say  the  least,  that  there  should  be  so  large  a  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  the  bottle  manufactured  in  the  East  and  in  Cali- 
fornia. If  beer  bottles  could  be  made  here  as  cheaply  as  in  eastern 
glass  works,  or  even  at  from  10  to  20  per  cent  higher  prices,  our  local 
brewers  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  buy  their  bottles  in  Califor- 
nia, instead  of  in  Germany,  as  they  now  do. 

Several  glassblowers  in  our  local  factory  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 
with  proper  appliances,  furnaces,  etc.,  the  home  market  for  beer  bottles 
could  be  supplied  at  little  difference  in  the  cost  now  paid  for  the  im- 
ported article.  They  assert  that  no  proper  effort  was  made  to  supply 
the  home  market.  Mr.  Newman,  according  to  them,  gave  up  the  man- 
ufacture of  beer  bottles  because  he  found  more  profit  in  other  lines  of 
glass  work,  such  as  soda,  pickle  bottles,  etc.  In  order  to  meet  the 
demand  for  beer  bottles,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  an  additional 
furnace  running,  and  to  employ  a  large  force  of  blowers  and  laborers. 
He  preferred  to  confine  himself  to  the  manufacture  of  goods  where  he 
had  little  or  no  competition,  instead  of  trying  to  compete  with  those 
who  brought  their  profits  down  to  a  small  margin. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  is  a  good  opening  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  beer  bottle  factory  in  San  Francisco  that  would  pay  well 
for  the  capital  invested.  Mr.  Denicke,  of  the  Fredericksburg  Brewing 
Company,  informed  me  that  he  had  used  bottles  made  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Glass  Works,  and  had  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  their  qualities. 
He  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  old  proprietor,  Mr.  Newman,  to  sup- 
ply the  Fredericksburg  Brewery  with  bottles  at  $7  per  gross.  After 
delivering  one  carload  of  bottles,  Mr.  Newman  had  to  decline  supplying 
more  at  the  price  agreed  upon,  as  he  said  it  would  not  pay.  Mr.  Denicke 
is  now  supplied  with  imported  bottles  at  $6  85  per  gross. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  requires  explanation,  that  \he  cost  of  manufact- 
ure should  be  to  such  a  considerable  degree  higher  in  California  than 
in  the  East.  After  careful  inquiry  from  most  trustworthy  sources  the 
reasons  can  be  given  as  follows: 

1.  Smaller  product  for  same  wages. 

2.  Higher  cost  of  fuel. 

3.  Higher  wages  for  unskilled  labor. 

In  the  eastern  bottle  factories  they  make  one  particular  line  a  specialty, 
and  the  hands  are  employed  on  no  other.  The  plant  of  the  factory, 
machinery,  etc.,  is  of  the  latest  and  best  class.  They  have  all  the  facili- 
ties for  quick  work.  The  result  is  that  workmen  can  turn  out  a  larger 
quantity  of  bottles  in  the  same  time  than  can  be  done  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Glass  Works,  where  they  have  not  such  advantages.  In  a  report 
made  by  a  representative  of  the  glassblowers  who  lately  visited  Europe, 
he  says  that  when  he  visited  the  Stevens  Glass  Works,  in  Glasgow,  he 
asked  the  men  how  many  gross  per  day  they  could  make  of  one  half 
pint  flasks,  and  was  told  ten  gross,  which  would  be  less  than  one  half 
the  amount  we  make  in  the  United  States  with  three  men  in  one  day's 
w^ork. 

In  the  second  place,  the  cost  of  fuel  is  much  higher  in  California  than 
in  the  Eastern  States  where  glass  is  manufactured. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  San  Francisco  Glass  Works  informed  me 
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that  in  the  Pittsburg  Glass  Works,  where  natural  gas  is  used  for  fuel,  it 
would  cost  only  about  10  per  cent  of  what  the  expense  would  be  in  San 
Francisco.  In  other  words,  an  amount  of  glass  manufactured  at  an 
expense  of  $50  for  fuel  here,  would  cost  them  in  Pittsburg  only  $5. 
In  Illinois  coal  can  be  bought  at  about  one  third  of  the  cost  paid  by 
the  San  Francisco  company,  who  have  to  import  their  coal  from  Aus- 
tralia. Now  that  we  have  our  own  natural  gas  fields  in  more  than  one 
section  of  the  State,  the  question  will  arise,  why  cannot  we  compete 
with  some  of  the  Eastern  States  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  With  the 
limited  scope  and  facilities  of  the  San  Francisco  Glass  Works,  it  costs 
from  $1,000  to  $1,400  per  month  for  fuel.  This  must  be  a  heavy  draw- 
back in  the  attempt  to  progress.  But,  suppose  a  glass  factory  should 
be  established  in  Stockton,  with  its  extensive  natural  gas  wells,  this 
drawback  would  be  removed.    Look  how  they  have  multiplied  in  other 

{>laces.  According  to  the  United  States  census  for  1880  there  were  no 
ess  than  fiftv-one  glass  factories  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburg,  with 
a  capital  of  ^5,500,000,  and  employing  more  than  six  thousand  hands. 
In  the  third  place,  the  wages  paid  for  unskilled  labor  are  somewhat 
higher  in  California  than  in  eastern  factories.  The  wages  paid  to  the 
blowers  or  skilled  workmen  are  the  same  all  over  the  United  States,  as 
they  have  a  National  Union  which  regulates  the  scale  of  wages. 

The  wages  and  number  of  people  employed  in  the  San  Francisco 
Glass  Works  can  be  enumerated  as  follows: 


No. 


Occupation. 


Wages. 


1 
1 

14 

15 
2 
1 
7 
8 

14 
6 
1 
6 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
8 
4 

17 


Manager 

Boss  biower 

Bottle  blowers 

Vial  blowers 

Demijohn  blowers 

Carboy  blower 

Gatherers 

Sticker-US  bovs 


.  $20  per  month  extra  of  wages. 

$28  to  $30  per  week. 

$22  to  $26  per  week. 

$35  to  $50  per  week. 

- -$iOper  dav. 

$1  25to$l  75  per  day. 

(Ages  S  to  12 J  60  cents  per  day. 

Carrying  boy's (Ages  10  to  12)  50  cents  per  day. 

Layinur-up  boys II  25  to  $2  i)er  day. 


Master  teaser I $100  per  month. 

in !  — $1  25  to  $2  per  day. 


Fillers  in !.... $1  25  to  $2  per 

Batch  wheeler _ ._.  $15  per  week. 

$17  60  per  week. 


Teasers 

Mixer 

Mixer's  assistant 


$18  per  week. 
$15  per  week. 


Lime  sifter • $10  50  i>er  week. 

Ware  man I _ ...$12  per  week. 

Pot  maker I $18  per  week. 

Pot  maker's  assistant ' $12  j)er  week. 

Grinder | $1  per  dav. 

Boss  packer  (also  Assistant  Manager) $1(X)  per  month. 

Packers $12  to  $16  j>er  week. 

Blacksmith $18  per  week. 

Mold  maker \  $18  per  week. 

Teamsters $18  per  week. 

Engineers $15  jkt  week. 

Glass  washer _ L_ $12  per  week. 

Assistant  glass  washer. | $10  50  }>er  week. 

Mold  boys $3  50  to  $4  50]kt  week. 

Laborers i.._ $1  75  j>er  day. 

Cune  and  willow  workers $1  96  i>er  day,  average. 


N.  B. — The  laboring  and  ware  men  fill  in  and  receive  25  cents  \h:t  day  extra. 

From  the  report  of  the  Labor  Commissioner  of  New  Jersey  for  last 
year,  it.  can  be  seen  that  boys  in  glass  bottle  and  vial  factories  in  that 
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State  average  $4  25  per  week;   packers'  men,  $9  90;  women,  $5  per 
week;  laborers,  $7  56  per  week. 

In  Pennsylvania,  according  to  the  report  of  the  State  Labor  Commis- 
sioner for  1885,  laborers  are  paid  $1  50  per  day.  Two  thousand  boys 
were  paid  an  average  of  66  cents  per  day,  and  three  hundred  and  nine 
women  and  girls  averaged  55  cents  per  day.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  Labor  Commissioner  of  New  York  for  1888,  the  wages  paid  to  boys 
run  from  50  cents  to  $2.  Women  and  girls  average  75  cents;  helpers, 
$1  16f ;  laborers,  from  $1  25  to  $2;  machinists,  $2  50;  packers,  from 
$1  25  to  $2  16^. 

As  the  glassblowers  have  a  National  Union,  which  prescribes  the 
rates  of  wages  for  its  members  all  over  the  United  States,  the  scale  of 
wages  for  skilled  labor  is  the  same  in  the  great  centers  of  the  East  as 
in  California.  Unskilled  labor  is  higher  priced  here.  Chemicals  are 
imported  from  England,  and  coal  from  Australia. 

The  proprietors  of  the  San  Francisco  Glass  Works  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  cost  of  freight  on  glass  from  the  eastern  factories  offsets,  or 
should  offset,  the  additional  cost  of  labor,  fuel,  etc.,  in  California. 

That  the  manufacture  of  green  glass,  even  within  the  limited  field  to 
which  it  is  confined,  is  either  stagnant  or  on  the  down  grade,  cannot  be 
controverted  in  face  of  the  facts  herein  submitted.  If,  instead  of  the 
industry  being  controlled  by  one  firm  it  was  distributed  among  several, 
results  might  be  far  dififerent.  That  competition  in  trade  is  conducive 
to  business  prosperity  is  well  understood.  A  firm  having  a  monopoly 
in  any  line  of  manufacture  is  disposed  to  be  content  with  a  circum- 
scribed area  of  business,  for  fear  that  by  spreading  out  rivals  may  be 
induced  to  enter.  The  glass  workers  in  San  Francisco  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  San  Francisco  Glass  Works  cannot  increase  their  capac- 
ity with  the  increasing  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  If 
any  firm  or  company  can  realize  profits  from  manufacturing  certain 
articles,  why  is  it  that  business  cannot  be  extended?  But  the  question 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  green  glass  in  the  shape 
of  demijohns,  soda  water  bottles,  etc.  Why  should  not  window  glass 
be  manufactured  here,  now  that  the  problem  of  cheap  fuel  has  been 
solved  Dy  the  discovery  and  opening  of  natural  wells  in  this  State. 
According  to  the  United  States  census  of  1880,  nearly  half  the  window 
glass  manufactured  in  the  United  States  was  made  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
value  of  her  production  being  for  that  year  $2,222,513,  out  of  a  total  of 
$5,047,313. 

In  order  to  show  what  a  fine  field  there  is  for  such  an  enterprise  in 
California,  the  weight  and  value  of  the  window  glass  imported  into  San 
Francisco  for  the  last  two  years  are  herewith  submitted: 
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Month. 


Poands. 


Value. 


1887 — December  _ 
1888— January  .. 

February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Augnst ... 

September 

October... 

November 

December . 
188&— January  .. 

February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Au^cust  ... 

September 

October... 


Totals 


1,304.280 
397,790 
595,002 

1,168,839 
20,000 


1,435,373 
428 
1,487,030 
4,207 
3,677,950 
1,142,205 


250,000 

1,612,851 

395.500 


1,234,236 

1,232,336 

988,452 

841,560 


16,216,683 


119,658  00 

6,663  00 

9,631  00 

17,586  00 

1,081  00 


23,062  00 
20  00 
23,071  00 
485  00 
60,581  00 
18,246  00 


4,307  00 
22,839  00 
12,051  00 


17.806  00 
15,294  00 
14,724  00 
11,936  00 


$218,042  00 


Such  remarkable  statistical  facts  should  convince  capital  that  is  reach- 
ing out  and  seeking  investment  abroad,  that  here  at  our  own  doors  is  a 
splendid  opportunity. 

If  the  existing  tariff  on  imported  glass  is  a  stumbling  block  in  the 
way,  it  should  be  an  easy  matter,  when  protection  to  home  industries  is 
the  shibboleth  of  the  "  powers  that  be,"  to  induce  Congress  to  increase 
the  duties.  At  the  present  writing  a  strong  effort  is  being  made  before 
Congress  to  have  those  duties  increased,  with  little  doubt  of  success. 

The  glassblowers  have  taken  the  initiative  in  the  matter,  and  have 
forwarded  petitions  to  Congress  through  our  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington, that  the  products  of  cheap  European  labor  may  be  shut  out  by 
an  increase  of  the  present  tariff  schedule. 

On  the  other  hand,  glass  manufacturers  in  the  East  are  trying  to  meet 
European  competition  by  reducing  the  wages  of  their  hands,  and  level- 
ing them,  if  possible,  to  the  foreign  standard.  As  a  result,  according  to 
recent  dispatches,  from  three  to  four  thousand  workers  have  been  locked 
out  from  extensive  factories  in  New  Jersey  since  the  first  of  last  Septem- 
ber. Manufacturers  in  New  York,  with  the  same  end  in  view,  have 
imported  workmen  from  Europe  under  contract,  and  the  Jeannette  Glass 
Works  Company  are  made  the  defendants  in  a  case  for  violation  of  the 
foreign  labor  contract  law  in  one  of  the  United  States  Courts. 

If  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  could  reduce  the  wages  of  their 
workmen  to  the  foreign  scale,  they  could  compete  with  production  all 
over  the  world,  according  to  their  own  representations.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  citizens  of  the  IJnited  States  have  adopted  and  have  been  acting 
upon  a  different  theory.  Prosperity  for  the  few  must  not  work  injury 
to  the  many.  "  The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  "  is  their  motto. 
Consequently,  they  will  not  allow  the  manufacturers  to  import  foreign 
laborers  under  contract  in  order  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
their  workmen.  In  the  United  States  glassblowers  are  among  the  very 
best  paid  mechanics,  averaging  as  they  do  about  $30  per  week.    Why 
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should  their  interest  be  sacrificed  that  a  few  manufacturers  may  be 
enriched? 

In  England  and  Scotland,  according  to  the  report  of  the  glassblow- 
ers'  delegate  to  Europe,  the  wage^  of  skilled  workers  run  from  $12  to 
$20  per  week,  while  in  France  it  is  not  quite  as  much.  In  Belgium  and 
Germany  the  weekly  wages  of  skilled  workers  in  the  bottle  and  flint 
trade  are  from  $8  to  $12  per  week,  while  the  window-glass  makers  all 
work  piece  work  in  those  countries.  Unskilled  workers  are  paid  by  the 
week.  In  England  the  firemen — or  teasers,  as  they  are  called — get  from 
$8  to  $9  per  week.     Boys  receive  all  the  way  from  $1  50  to  $3  per  week. 

In  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium  the  wages  of  unskilled  labor  are 
very  small,  being  from  $3  to  $4  50  per  week. 

The  wages  of  boys  and  girls  are  from  $1  to  $1  50  per  week. 

Taking  it  all  in  all  the  American  glass  worker  has  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  his  lot  as  compared  to  his  European  brother. 

And  to  this  state  of  affairs  he  is  indebted  more  than  any  other  one 
thing  to  his  well  conducted  and  strong  labor  organizations.  So  says 
Richard  Galbally,  the  delegate  of  the  glass  workers  among  the  workmen 
representatives  who  visited  the  late  Paris  Exposition,  and  other  places 
of  interest  in  Europe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  correct  in  the 
assertion  that  to  Trades  Unionism  is  due  the  improved  condition  of 
workmen  in  wg-ges,  treatment,  independence,  etc.  Dissolve  the  Union 
and  the  mechanic  would  soon  be  brought  down  to  starvation  wages. 

A  Union,  that  "  knowing  its  rights,  dare  maintain  them,"  must  not 
trench  upon  the  rights  of  the  employer.  Oftentimes  the  Union  steps 
beyond  its  proper  sphere  of  action,  and  prescribes  rules  and  dictates 
terms  as  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  as  ever  emanated  from  the  employ- 
er's side  during  his  long  lease  of  uncontrolled  power.  The  motto  on 
both  sides  must  be  "  live  and  let  live."  Workmen  by  acting  up  to  this 
rule  will  have  the  sympathy  and  active  support  of  all  good  citizens  in 
their  efforts  to  keep  up  their  standard  of  wages,  and  to  shut  out  imported 
contract  labor. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  causes  of  the  want  of  progress  in  glass  manufacture  in  California,  a 
number  of  dealers  and  firms  importing  and  dealing  in  glassware  were 
interviewed.  All  concurred  in  saying  that  the  San  Francisco  Glass 
Works  turned  out  good  work  as  far  as  their  limited  capacity  and  line  of 
manufacture  went.  What  was  wanted  is  an  extension  of  the  business 
so  as  to  include  other  classes  of  glassware. 

Mr.  John  Taylor,  of  the  firm  of  John  Taylor  &  Co.,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  importation  of  glassware  is  solely  a  consequence  of  cheapness, 
although  the  fineness  and  durability  of  imported  glass  are  recognized  all 
over  the  world.  In  Europe  they  devote  more  time  and  attention  to  glass 
manufacture  than  we  do.  The  characteristic  go-aheadedness  of  the 
American  people  is  taken  advantage  of  even  by  our  European  competi- 
tors, and  they  aim  to  sustain  the  reputation  gained  by  years  of  persever- 
ance. The  molds  are  made  of  clay  instead  of  iron,  and  a  better  finish  is 
the  result.  The  large  importation  of  wine  bottles  is,  no  doubt,  owing-  to 
the  desire  of  our  wine  men  to  imitate  the  German  and  French  wines. 
The  peculiar  coloring  in  the  imported  bottles  cannot  be  produced  here. 
It  is  mostly  a  desire  to  appeal  to  the  sight  as  well  as  to  the  taste.    In 

{•ressed  glassware  we  are  far-in  advance  of  either  Germany  or  France, 
n  Antwerp,  last  year,  I  saw  goods  that  had  been  exported  from  Pitta- 
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burg,  such  as  goblets,  tumblers,  cake  and  sauce  dishes,  etc.,  which  excelled 
by  far  anything  produced  abroad.  Beer  bottles  are  sent  into  Milwaukee 
from  Antwerp,  which  must  show  that  a  superior  article  is  manufactured 
abroad.  The  San  Francisco  Glass  Works  must  meet  with  severe  com- 
petition from  the  East,  as  shiploads  of  glassware  can  very  easily  be 
brought  around  the  Horn  at  much  cheaper  rates  than  by  overland  freight, 
which  are  sold  to  the  breweries.  They  are  much  cheaper,  as  they  have 
already  stood  the  test,  and  the  breakage  is  small.  To  any  one  who  can 
put  braips  and  capital  into  a  bottle  factory  on  this  coast,  there  is  large 
money  in  it.  The  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  San  Francisco  Glass  Works 
to  produce  a  satisfactory  article  is  ascribed  to  several  reasons.  Either 
their  plant  is  old,  or  they  have  not  kept  pace  with  advancing  science,  or 
else  intelligence  and  enterprise  are  lacking. 

Mr.  Debarry,  of  the  firm  of  Debarry  &  Napp,  beer  bottlers  for  *the 
United  States  Brewery,  claims  that  it  is  solely  a  matter  of  cheapness 
with  them  in  handling  German  bottles.  "  We  can,"  he  says,  "  purchase 
imported  bottles  much  cheaper  than  the  eastern  goods  can  be  put  on  the 
market,  although  in  our  experience  we  find  the  eastern  bottles  capable 
of  sustaining  a  greater  pressure  than  German  bottles.  For  our  export 
trade  we  must  steam  the  beer  sufficiently  to  last  a  much  longer  time 
than  the  stuff  sold  to  the  local  trade,  which  is  consumed  shortly  after 
delivery.  We  have  found  that  in  this  process  a  greater  loss  is  sustained 
with  the  imported  bottle  than  with  the  eastern  make.  Out  of  every 
tank  of  thirty  dozen  bottles  submitted  to  this  steaming  process,  twelve 
to  fifteen  bottles  are  broken,  which  is  not  only  a  dead  loss  on  the  pur- 
chase price,  but  also  serious  by  the  loss  of  labor,  labels,  etc.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  on  beer  we  put  up  for  export,  as  for  local  trade  very  little 
l)ressure  is  needed.  The  San  Francisco  Glass  Works  have  not  made  a 
very  satisfactory  bottle,  nor  can  they  make  them  as  cheap  as  we  can 
import  them.  If  you  increase  the  import  duties,  the  eastern  firms  will 
combine,  and  our  consumers  will  be  no  better  off  than  they  are  at  the 
present  time.  During  the  last  year  the  greater  part  of  our  purchases 
were  made  directly  from  junk  dealers,  who  buy  up  all  the  second  hand 
bottles  on  this  coast." 

Mr.  Cudner,  of  the  firm  of  Cutting  &  Co.,  fruit  packers  and  shippers, 
is  positive  in  his  opinion  that  with  the  establishment  of  flint  glass 
works  on  the  Pacific  Coast  would  come  a  revival  of  the  glass  industry. 
**  We  have,"  he  says,  "  the  material  and  ingredients  at  our  own  door;  all 
we  want  now  is  capital,  enterprise,  and  push.  Our  use  of  flintware  is 
greatly  circumscribed  on  account  of  the  excessive  freight  rates  from  the 
East.  We  are  compelled  to  use  green  glassware  of  home  product  that  is 
of  an  inferior  quality  to  eastern  manufacture.  The  consequence  will  be 
that  people  will  become  dissatisfied  with  the  appearance  of  our  bottled 
goods,  and  deal  with  firms  who  use  eastern  flintware  exclusively. 
The  former  owner  of  the  San  Francisco  Glass  Works  invested  consid- 
erable capital  in  his  endeavor  to  manufacture  flint  glass.  The  result 
was  failure,  owing,  I  believe,  principally  to  the  opposition  of  the  Glass- 
blowers'  Union  to  the  introduction  of  certain  machinery.  The  only 
solution  which  I  can  see  for  the  progress  of  the  industry  in  all  its 
branches,  is  cheaper  labor,  cheap  ingredients,  and  more  attention  to  the 
purity  of  the  product.  The  freight  rates  are  so  excessively  high,  that 
the  people  who  could  secure  as  cheap,  or  nearly  as  cheap,  glass  as  the 
eastern  ware  would  be  well  inclined  to  patronize  home  industry." 
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Mr.  Hansen,  of  the  National  Brewery,  San  Francisco,  said  that  the 
bottling  trade  of  his  brewery  was  very  limited.  In  his  opinion  the 
bottles  manufactured  in  San  Francisco  could  not  stand  the  pressure  of 
the  steam  infused  into  beer  for  exportation.  A  large  quantity  of  the 
bottles  used  here  are  bought  from  junk  dealers  at  about  half  the  original 
cost. 

Like  other  large  brewers,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  fine 
opportunity  for  establishing  a  well  equipped  glass  factory  in  California. 
He  has,  therefore,  identified  himself  with  the  new  enterprise  to  manu- 
facture glass  from  the  Placer  County  sand. 

From  the  figures  before  given  it  can  be  seen  what  an  immense  sum 
flows  annually  from  this  State  to  Eastern  States  and  to  foreign  countries 
for  glass  of  all  kinds. 

A*  large  proportion  of  this  amount  could  be  kept  at  home  if  some 
enterprising  capitalists  would  engage  in  glass  manufacture  in  California, 
now  that  we  have  the  requisite  quality  of  sand  and  our  natural  gas 
wells,  etc.,  everything,  in  fact,  to  enable  us  to  compete  successfully  with 
eastern  manufacturers. 

Since  most  of  the  leading  breweries  of  San  Francisco  have  been  pur- 
chased by  an  English  syndicate,  it  is  the  intention,  according  to  the 
General  Manager,  to  erect  an  extensive  glass  factory  in  this  State  for 
the  manufacture  of  glass  bottles,  so  that  they  will  not  have  to  depend 
upon  eastern  or  foreign  manufacturers  to  supply  the  trade  here. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CIGAR   MANUFACTURE. 

California  will  probably  never  be  a  tobacco-producing  State.  We  have 
in  a  small  way,  from  time  to  time,  cultivated  the  weed,  but  the  results 
have  not  been  encouraging.  This  is  not  owing  to  any  small  consump- 
tion of  the  prepared  article  itself,  for  during  the  year  1886,  the  reported 
number  of  cigars  manufactured  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
million  four  hundred  and  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  •  ninety-two. 
We  have  no  reliable  knowledge  of  the  date  of  the  first  establishment 
for  the  manufacture  of  cigars.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the 
business  was  carried  on  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  According  to 
official  returns,  the  number  of  cigars  manufactured  during  the  calendar 
years  1866  and  1888,  compare  as  follows: 

Cigars  made  in  San  Francisco  in  1888 127,402,000 

Cigars  made  in  San  Francisco  in  1866 23,500,000 

Increase 103,902,000 

The  comparison  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  500  per  cent.  The 
factories,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  employed  mostly  Chinese,  while  the 
Atlantic  States  employed  mostly  girls.  To-day  the  Chinese  are  in  the 
minority,  and  our  boys  and  girls  are  predominating.  The  wily  Mon- 
golian stayed  long  enough  to  secure  a  good  knowledge  of  the  business, 
and  when  his  services  were  tired  of,  he  turned  directly  around,  opened 
his  own  shops,  employed  his  own  race  labor,  and  competed  with  his 
master. 
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According  to  statistics  furnished  by  the  International  Revenue 
Department,  of  San  Francisco,  the  number  of  cigar  factories  that  were 
under  bond  in  December,  1888,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  forty- 
eight,  while  during  the  year  following,  one  hundred  and  twenty  bonded 
themselves  and  tried  to  carry  on  business.  The  outcome  of  their  enter- 
prise is  contained  in  the  fact  that  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eleven 
closed  out  and  retired  from  business  during  the  same  year,  1889.  The 
number  under  bond  January  1, 1890,  was  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven; 
an  increase  of  nine  since  1888. 

This  would  appear  to  the  uninitiated  to  mean  an  increase  instead  of 
a  decrease  in  the  industry,  which  can  easily  be  explained  by  saying 
that  the  increase  of  population  has  correspondingly  increased  the  num- 
ber of  small  jobbers  and  manufacturers.  Many  of  the  cigarmakers 
have  opened  small  places  for  themselves,  in  their  eagerness  to  gain  a 
livelihood,  and,  doing  a  small  manufacturing  business,  must  be  bonded 
according  to  law.  The  condition  in  production,  however,  is  lessened 
greatly,  as  can  be  readily  seen  by  the  data  here  submitted.  Cigarette 
manufacture  has  suffered  a  like  decline.  The  number  of  stamps  sold 
by  years  is  as  follows: 

1881 $12,930  31 

1882 7,021  91 

1883 _ 2,519  76 

1884 2,340  08 

1885 3,051  48 

1886 2,350  82 

1887 2,595  23 

1888 1,644  70 

1889 _ 1,728  34 

Makings  total  for  nine  years  of $36,182  12 

Taking  as  a  basis  of  calculation  the  revenue  receipts  for  the  year 
1881,  shows  a  falling  off  of  $8,187  96,  or  68  per  cent. 

This  showing  is  not  the  consequence  of  a  moral  movement  among  our 
people,  but  a  proof  of  the  fact  of  injurious  eastern  competition.  The  fol- 
lowing table  expresses  the  same  thing,  by  months,  for  the  same  period: 


Month. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

18JW. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

January ... 
Febraary . . 
March.... 

AprU 

May 

Jnne 

Jnly 

AUfTUIft  . . . 

September. 
October.... 
November . 
December  . 

$562  80 

655  23 

1,037  81 

1,042  12 

965  74 

1^163 

1^2  97 

1,520  40 

1,439  93 

1,319  50 

869  25 

715  93 

KV49  97 
648  20 
495  78 
669  03 
645  23 
613  55 
530  64 
847  79 
518  77 
402  15 
451  15 
349  65 

1310  63 
314  65 
217  07 
53  73 
253  95 
124  46 
173  85 
177  75 
195  50 
296  25 
199  66 
202  25 

1192  55 
137  00 

136  50 

137  65 
191  25 
247  25 
230  88 
204  00 
207  25 
245  25 
209  00 
201  60 

1218  00 
269  75 
295  a5 
2M  70 
238  25 
251  09 
211  85 
235  92 
186  25 
331  00 
288  78 
267  84 

1282  00 
260  75 
180  48 
242  08 
232  50 
175  50 
159  34 
210  25 
164  00 
200  34 
109  83 
133  25 

1122  00 
1*26  00 
2311  78 
aU  37 
253  13 
245  60 
288  00 
294  91 
209  00 
186  66 
158  28 
244  50 

1201  75 
146  00 
144  25 
15>  75 
126  05 

9f»  50 
105  W 
114  55 

72  00 
121  35 

83  50 
277  50 

1227  25 
262  50 
250  00 
172  11 

85  65 
r2.">  00 

76  40 
131  80 
111  00 
10;i  00 

SI  00 
102  (i3 

TotalB  ... 

112,930  31 

17,021  91 

12,519  75 

12,340  08 

13,051  48 

r2,350  32 

12,595  23 

11,644  70    $1,?28  34 

Table  showing  the  number  of  factories,  pounds  of  tobacco  used,  num- 
ber of  cigars  and  cigarettes  manufactured  in  California  for  six  years; 
also,  the  increase  and  decrease,  by  years,  for  the  same  period: 
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Yeab. 

Number 
of  Ac- 
counts Re- 
ported. 

Number  of 
Pounds  of  To- 
bacco Used. 

Number  of 
Cigars  Re- 
ported Manu- 
factured. 

Number  of 
Cigarettes  Re- 
ported Manu- 
factured. 

1884 

1885 

323 
324 
334 
383 
370 
408 

3,929,126 
3,810,215 
3,009,171 
2,822,722 
2,881,608 
2,747,177 

151,246,388 
163,722,196 
137,679,028 
127,402,392 
137,293,685 
133,733,415 

3,372,470 
8,665,700 

1886 

26,600 

1887 

1888 

4,067,200 
4,840,930 

1889 - 

3,419,660 

'\rwm  •   n 

Tobacco. 

CI0AB8. 

ClOARBTTKS. 

YEAR. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1884 

373,561 

5,584,682 

678,180 

1885 

118,911 
801,044 
186,449 

12,476,810 

1 

193,230 

1886 

26,043,173 
10,276,631 

3,589,200 

1887 

773,730 

1888 

58,886 

9,891,143 

1889 

134,4.S1 

3,560,120 

1,421,370 

1 

The  following  figures  show  the  condition  of  the  cigar  trade  in  the 
Fourth  Revenue  District,  with  headquarters  at  Sacramento: 


1889. 


1888. 


1887. 


Number  of  cigar  factories  in  district 

Number  of  cigars  made 

Value  of  stamps  sold 

Amount  of  tobacco  manufactured.  _. 


55 

8,862,706 

111,107  72 


56 
4,026,860 
$9,625  25 


61 
1,862,966 
$8,295  76 


According  to  the  United  States  census  of  1880,  California  stood  seventh 
on  the  list  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes.  New  York  headed  the  list, 
and  was  manufacturing  annually  384,082,429;  Maryland,  53,488,965; 
Louisiana,  8,661,210;  Ohio,  6,519,440;  Massachusetts,  5,994,735;  Cali- 
fornia, 4,854,170. 

The  depreciation,  however,  in  the  industry,  is  most  apparent  from  the 
statistics  herein  presented.  In  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  we  run  a 
very  tight  race  with  Illinois,  which  was  fourth  on  the  list.  New  York 
manufactured  during  the  same  period  of  1880  almost  as  many  cigars 
as  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  California  added  together,  which 
were  the  leading  places  of  production.  New  York  manufactured  almost 
double  the  number  of  Pennsylvania,  four  times  the  output  of  Ohio,  five 
times  the  amount  of  Illinois,  and  six  times  that  of  California.  The 
showing,  no  doubt,  will  be  radically  changed  when  the  census  for  1890 
is  completed. 

In  1880  the  quantity  of  tobacco  leaf  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars 
and  cigarettes  in  California,  for  the  First  District,  was  2,716,110  pounds 
of  leaf,  which  made  114,104,119  cigars,  and  4,854,170  cigarettes.  In  the 
Fourth  District,  33,349  pounds  of  leaf  made  2,031,995  cigars. 

We  had  176  establishments,  with  $1,831,503  capital  invested:  over 
3,200  males,  110  females,  and  203  children  and  youths  employea,  and 
$1,000,000  in  wages  was  paid  out  annually.  The  material  was  valued 
at  $2,060,275,  and  the  product  averaged  $3,947,353. 
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For  the  year  1880  the  aggregate  receipts  for  cigars  amounted  to  $643,- 
371  11 ;  for  cigarettes,  $10,996  46,  while  for  the  year  following  the  cigar- 
ette revenue,  as  shown  before,  amounted  to  over  $12,000. 

This  was  a  national  increase  from  1880  to  1881,  inclusive,  and  we 
were  destined,  no  doubt,  to  become  one  of  the  leading  cigar  and  cigarette 
manufacturing  cities.  The  year  1882  brought  with  it  labor  troubles  and 
the  anti-Chinese  movement,  and  opened  wide  the  door  for  eastern  com- 
petition. The  eastern  manufacturers  took  advantage  of  our  unskilled 
and  ^dissatisfied  state  of  affairs  and  flooded  our  importing  houses  with 
their  goods,  which  the  sequel  goes  to  show  was  more  of  a  success  than 
was  anticipated.  That  the  cigar  industry  has  rapidly  developed  and  is 
still  on  the  increase  in  the  United  States  can  readily  be  seen  from  the 
following,  taken  from  the  census  of  1880: 


Tobacco. 

Cigars. 

Years. 

No.  eft 
Hands  Em- 
ployed. 

Capital. 

Wages. 

No.  of 
Hands  Em- 
ployed. 

CapiUL 

Wages. 

1800... 
1870... 
1880. - 

18,850 
21,799 
82,766 

$9,494,406  00 
13,556,814  00 
17,207,401  00 

$8,671,294  00 
6,216,633  00 
6,419,024  00 

7,977 
26,049 
63,297 

$3,036,666  00 
11,368,616  00 
21,698,649  00 

$2,631,364  00 

0,098,709  00 

18,464,662  00 

A  visit  to  the  cigarette  manufactories  confirmed  the  opinion  gleaned 
from  the  revenue  statistics.  A.  Morelos,  at  635  Pacific  Street,  ten  years 
ago  had  twenty-one  men  and  women  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
Spanish  cigarettes.  The  introduction  of  the  article  known  as  the  Amer- 
ican cigarette  has  completely  demoralized  his  business.  Where  hun- 
dreds of  men,  women,  girls,  and  boys  were  formerly  employed  in  their 
manufacture,  machinery  now  is  doing  the  whole  business. 

H.  Bohles,  at  419  Battery  Street,  is  the  sole  manufacturer  of  the 
American  cigarette  in  the  city,  and  is  only  able  to  exist  by  virtue  of  his 
regular  patrons  and  his  established  trade.  He  is  also  commencing  to 
feel  eastern  competition,  and  is  about  to  introduce  machinery  which 
will  throw  out  of  employment  the  majority  of  his  female  help.  At 
present  he  has  eighteen  women  and  girls  employed  in  packing  and 
making  cigarettes.  Their  wages  range  from  $4  to  ^9  per  week;  average, 
♦7.     All  work  is  done  by  piece. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  interviewed  in  relation  to  the  decline 
in  the  industry,  and  their  opinions  are  herewith  submitted: 

J.  Wolf,  with  the  firm  of  Hoffman  &  Perry,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
main  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  cigar  industry  in  San  Francisco  is  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  persistent  antagonism  of  the  Trades  Unions  to 
Chinese  cigars.  "  Sao  Francisco  alone,"  says  he,  "  should  give  employ- 
ment to  ten  thousand  cigarmakers  to  supply  the  local  demand.  Six 
thousand  boys  and  girls  should  find  employment  as  bookers  and 
strippers,  which  would  not  only  keep  our  money  here,  but  would  also 
mean  an  impetus  to  our  other  manufactories.  The  shoemakers,  the 
tailors,  the  hatters,  and  all  others  suffer  more  or  less  by  this  gradual 
decline  of  the  cigar  industry.  The  importation  is  encouraged  by  people 
calling  for  imported  cigars,  and  yet  the  consumers  do  not  stop  to  think 
that  the  filth  of  the  tenement-house  cigarmakers  of  New  York,  and  those 
of  Key  West,  are  far  worse  than  exist  here,  even  in  our  Chinese  dens. 
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A  Key  West  firm  cannot  establish  a  manufactory  here,  but  they  can 
secure  reasonable  freight  rates  that  enable  them  with  pauper  labor  to 
compete  with  us  in  our  home  market.  This  is  having  the  tendency  to 
close  out  our  factories  and  turn  the  proprietors  into  jobbers.  The 
present  capital  invested  does  not  amount  to  $1,500,000,  while  in  1882 
it  would  aggregate  over  $3,000,000." 

Mr.  Liebes,  of  the  firm  of  Liebes  &  Co.,  large  manufacturers  of  domes- 
tic cigars,  gave  as  his  opinion  the  increased  importation  and  consump- 
tion of  cigarettes  as  the  main  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  cigar  busitiess. 
This  cause,  however,  was  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  agitation  of  the 
Cigarmakers'  Union  against  Chinese  has  brought  about  the  existing 
state  of  affairs. 

The  number  of  cigarettes  taxed  by  the  internal  revenue  authorities 
of  the  United  States  last  year  amounted  to  2,151,515,360,  an  increase  of 
over  20,000,000  upon  the  preceding  year.  While  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  cigars  taxed,  although  not  so  great,  amounted  to  3,867,385,640 
for  this  year,  against  3,844,726,650  in  the  year  1887.  This  frightful  con- 
sumption of  cigarettes  is  doing  more  harm  to  deteriorate  and  corrupt 
the  rising  generation  than  almost  any  other  cause. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  of  the  firm  of  Hoffman  <fe  Berry,  was  asked  what,  in 
his  opinion,  was  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  cigar  industry  in  Cali- 
fornia? "Why,  the  cause  is  simple  enough,  while  the  effect  is  a  dis- 
grace to  every  smoker  of  cigars  ia  the  State.  In  1881  San  Francisco 
alone  had  seven  thousand  Chinese  makers;  to-day  she  has  hardly  one 
thousand.  We  were  then  shipping  cigars  East  by  the  carload,  and  this 
had  the  effect  of  encouraging  competition  from  the  East.  Factories 
sprang  up  everywhere,  Chinese  were  in  demand,  and  we  were  destined 
to  become  the  largest  cigar  manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  At  this 
time  the  agitation  against  Chinese  cigarmakers  commenced,  and  the 
war  raged  hotter  and  hotter  every  day.  Men  were  imported  from  the 
East  to  replace  the  Chinese  lest  the  agitation  would  turn  people  against 
our  cigars.  Many  firms  would  not  employ  other  than  Chinese  help, 
and  consequently  were  suffering  a  pecuniary  loss.  A  few  employed 
white  men,  and  at  the  same  time  would  be  selling  Chinese-made  cigars 
with  the  white  labor  stamp  on  the  boxes.  This  thing  went  on  for  some 
time,  until  we  began  to  lose  our  foothold  in  the  East.  Key  West  and 
Havana  brands  came  pouring  into  our  market.  The  eastern  manu- 
facturers came  down  like  an  avalanche  upon  us.  The  consequence  you 
can  easily  see,  as  many  of  our  cigarmakers  have  gone  out  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  Chinese  themselves  have  been  driven  from  the  trade.  To 
supply  our  home  consumption  alone  San  Francisco  could  employ  ten 
thousand  cigarmakers,  and  three  thousand  boys  and  girls  as  strippers 
and  bookers.  The  large  amounts  of  money  that  the  Chinese  are  send- 
ing home  may  also  work  a  direct  influence  on  the  industry." 

Mr.  Plageman  says  that  "  the  present  condition  is  directly  the  result 
of  the  agitation  against  Chinese-made  cigars.  Formerly  we  supplied 
our  home  market,  and  also  shipped  carloads  of  our  product  East,  but 
now  we  do  neither." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

LEATHER  MANUFACTURE. 

The  establishment  of  the  first  tannery  in  California  dates  back  to 
some  time  in  the  early  fifties.  California  was  still  in  her  rugged  and 
undeveloped  condition;  her  agricultural, horticultural,  and  manufacturing 
interests  were  hardly  thought  of  in  the  excitement  of  the  gold  times, 
which  was  drawing  thousands  of  our  people  to  the  mines.  This  accounts 
for  the  slow  development  of  our  other  rich  resources.  Prior  to  this,  our 
hides  and  skins  were  shipped  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn  to  Boston  and 
New  York.  The  ships  that  were  bringing  articles  of  consumption  for  our 
early  population  would  return  laden  with  our  hides  and  tallow.  These 
would  be  taken  as  return  freight  and  ballast,  which  was,  consequently, 
one  of  the  earliest  features  of  our  commerce.  The  tanneries,  at  first, 
were  entirely  dependent  on  the  patronage  of  local  consumption.  With 
the  increase  of  population  and  better  facilities  of  shipment,  the  tanneries 
multiplied  rapidly,  but  hardly  fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  tide  of 
immigration  for  some  years. 

After  our  tanneries  had  multiplied  sufficiently  to  cope  with  local  pat- 
ronage, we  branched  out,  shipped  our  leather  East,  which  has  become 
famous  the  world  over  for  its  superiority.  Hides  were  in  demand  by 
eastern  agents,  which  were  gathered  all  along  our  coast  and  shipped 
principally  to  New  York  and  Boston. 

In  twenty  years  our  exportation  of  leather  has  increased  over  $800,- 
000.  Japan,  Australia,  Asiatic  Russia,  China,  France,  British  Columbia, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Mexico  are  the  points  of  foreign  exportation.  Our 
shipment  of  hides  each  year  has  had  a  steady  increase.  In  1887,  we 
shipped,  by  rail,  $2,884,840;  1888,  $3,106,970;  1889,  $2,925,370.  While 
the  importation  by  rail  for  the  same  period  is  comparatively  small: 
1887,  $609,390;  1888,  $596,390;  1889,  $304,370,  being  a  decrease  of  $305,- 
020,  or  50  per  cent  in  the  three  years.  All  our  hides  are  shipped  in  a 
dry  condition,  while  those  imported  are  salted. 

The  importations  are  chiefly  of  French  and  eastern  calf  skins.  Goat 
skins  have  been  imported  from  China  and  Calcutta  principally,  while 
South  America  and  Mexico  supply  them  in  limited  quantities.  Deer 
skins  are  brought  from  Mexico,  South  America,  and  Central  America  in 
small  lots,  the  bulk  coming  from  Alaska  and  British  Columbia.  Sheep 
skins  are  from  South  America,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia.  Goat  skins 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  a  very  small  percentage  of  con- 
sumption going  into  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  The  importation,  by 
vessel,  of  hides,  skins,  and  other  fur  skins  for  the  three  years,  1887, 1 888, 
1889,  represented  according  to  value,  are  classified  as  follows: 
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The  following  table  gives  the  eanie  result,  but  shows  the  number  of 
hides  and  points  of  export.  Receipts  of  hides  in  San  Francisco  for  the 
past  twelve  years  have  been  as  follows: 

18S4 190,888 

1886 178,689 

1888 198,STS 

1887 220,700 

1888 - 219,ins 

1889 388,086 


1877 214,036 

1878 211,636 

1879 - - aB7,531 

1880 208,707 

1881 300.689 

1882 288,481 

1883 223.941 
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The  sources  of  supply  for  the  past  two  years  have  been  as  follows: 


1888. 


1889. 


California,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

Mexico 

British  Columbia 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Australia 

Tahiti 

Central  America 

China 

New  Zealand 

Gilbert  Islands 

India 

Siberia 


183,766 

13,822 

10,904 

10,085 

416 

606 


200 


240,933 

6,044 

10,952 

10,306 

2,633 

1,084 


6,586 


24 


Our  receipts  of  hides  at  this  port  have  therefore  been  increasing  for 
some  time.  A  large  addition  was  made  to  the  number  from  the  interior 
and  the  coast.  The  receipts  from  Mexico  have  been  steadily  declining 
for  the  past  three  years.  Mexican  hides  used  to  occupy  a  leading  posi- 
tion in  our  markets. 

The  McKinley  Tariff  Bill  has  met  with  adverse  criticism  by  our  local 
tanners.  The  proposition  to  tax  all  imported  hides  has  warmed  them 
into  fighting  trim,  as  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  unani- 
mously adopted  at  the  regular  meeting  in  May,  1890,  will  show: 

Whereas,  Foreign  hides  and  skins  have  been  admitted  free  of  dutv  into  the  United 
States  during  the  past  seventeen  years,  and  in  that  comparatively  short  period  there  has 
been  created  and  has  grown  up  an  export  trade  for  American  leather,  increasing  year  by 
year,  until  it  has  assumed  large  proportions,  and  yet,  as  we  believe,  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
and  its  growth  will  not  be  checked  imtil  the  export  of  leather  and  leather  products 
become  an  item  in  the  official  returns  of  exports  of  American  manufactures  second  to 
none,  provided  that  no  tax,  as  now  proposea.  is  placed  on  foreign  hides  and  skins,  and 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  free  list ;  and  whereas,  in  1870,  one  year  before  the 
duty  was  taken  off  hides,  the  total  export  of  sole  leather  was  only  |106,812 ;  and  whereas, 
the  export  of  leather  in  the  month  of  February,  1890,  reached  the  amount  of  $960,JW0,  and 
is  estimated  for  the  year  at  the  rate  of  between  $10,000,000  and  112,000,000,  besides  forty- 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five  pairs  of  shoes,  and  nineteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirtv-four  sets  of  harness  exported  in  the  aforesaid  month. 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  every  member  of  the  Tanners'  Mutual 
Protective  Association,  and  of  every  hide  dealer,  every  manufacturer  of  boots  and  shoes, 
of  harness,  of  belting,  and  of  gloves,  and  kindred  leather  products,  doing  business  in 
California,  without  regard  to  i)olitical  proclivities,  that  placing  an  import  duty  upon 
foreign  hides  and  skins,  even  with  the  proposed  provision  for  a  rebate  on  leather  made 
from  duty  paid  foreign  hides  on  proof  of  export,  would  be  a  serious  injury  to  each  and 
every  firm  engaged  in  any  of  the  trades  mentioned  in  the  United  States,  and  especially 
to  those  firms  doing  business  on  this  coast. 

Resolved^  That  the  men  raising  cattle  on  ranges  or  otherwise,  bv  abandoning  the  exces- 
sive and  cruel  use  of  the  branding  iron  on  butts  and  sides,  and  slaughtering  butchers  by 
taking  more  care  in  *' taking  off,"  can  increase  the  value  of  their  hides  more  than  would 
ensue  from  any  duty  on  foreign  hides  which  Congress  would  impose. 

The  value  of  imports  of  hides  into  the  United  States  is  immense.  It 
has  been  increasing  so  rapidly  that  in  nineteen  years  it  has  multiplied 
almost  125  per  cent,  as  the  following  will  show: 


ISeO $10,689,699  00 

1870 14,402,839  00 

1880 30,002,264  00 

1881 27,477,019  00 

1882 27,841,126  00 

1883 27,640,030  00 


1884 $22,360,906  00 

1885 20,686,443  00 

1886 _ 26,699,313  00 

1887 24,219,101  00 

1888 23,939,339  00 

1889 25,127,760  00 


It  was  said  that  every  dollar  of  this  vast  sum  came  into  direct  com- 
petition with  ufl,  and  tended  to  destroy  the  stability  of  our  home  market, 
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because  receiving  such  a  vaet  quantity  of  foreign  hides  had  the  effect  of 
compelling  every  merchant  in  the  country  to  purchase  our  hides  below 
the  figure  of  foreign  hides,  and  thus  the  foreigners  actually  dictated 
what  we  should  have  on  every  pound  of  hide  from  every  animal  we  own, 

The  whole  trouble  is  that  we  cannot  secure  hides  enough  to  supply 
our  demands  and  keep  our  tanneries  working  on  full  time. 

San  Francisco  has  twenty-five  tanneries,  and  gives  employment  to 
over  three  hundred  men.  The  annual  consumption  of  bark  is  about 
five  thousand  cords;  the  average  number  of  hides,  of  all  kinds,  tanned 
yearly  is  about  three  hundred  thousand.  The  average  sized  tannery 
will  tan  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  hides  a  week.  The 
largest  tannery  is  owned  by  A.  B.  Patrick  &  Co.,  and  located  at  South 
yan  Francisco,  which  tans  one  thousand  hides  a  week. 

The  wages  paid  in  the  tanneries  of  California  are  in  excess  of  what  are 
paid  in  any^f  the  Eastern  States,  aa  is  the  case  in  most  classes  of  labor. 

The  following  table  shows  a  comparison  of  wages  paid  in  California 
and  certain  eastern  tanneries.: 


Class  oy  EkfloySii. 

Unit  of 

CalHonila. 

Nevf  York. 

Ohio. 

Day 

OaJ - 

ttay 

Doy 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 

D«y 

D«y._... 

Day 

Day 

13  86 

loo 

$1  76  to  2  26 

1  78  to  2  60 

2  76 

226 

225to250 

1  78  to  2  00 

1  16  to  2  00 

2  75 

200 

1  75  to  2  50 

100  to  2  00 

14  32 
»1  16  to  1  26 

1  15  to  1  75 

2  48 

1  50 

1  46 

1  00 

126 

100tol2S 

1  16  to  1  50 

1  00  to  1  28 

150 

92tol  28 

$3  00 tots  86 
lOOto   120 
1  25to    140 

1  25to    150 
1  60 

I  15  to    1  SO 
12010   150 
1  20  to   1  76 
1  36 
1  20  to   I  40 
1  10  to   1  SO 

Srs 

2  16 

Watchmen 

Laborers 

1  76 
150 

Outside  of  San  Francisco  we  have  tanneries  located  in  the  following 
places:  Eureka,  Napa,  Rohnerville,  Redwood  City,  San  Diego,  Marys- 
ville,  Freestone,  Petaluma,  Benicia,  Big  Bar,  Coloma,  Areata,  Campion- 
ville,  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Cruz.  Stockton,  Santa 
Maria,  Ukiah,  Soquel,  Watsonville.  The  total  number  in  the  State  ia 
in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty. 

Notwithstanding  the  steady  increasing  value  of  our  manufactured 
leather  goods,  the  receipts  of  leather  for  the  past  fourteen  years  have 
also  been  on  the  increase.  During  the  year  1888  the  number  of  rolls 
imported  was  thirty  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-seven,  while  for 
the  period  of  1889  they  amounted  to  thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eighty-six,  making  an  increase  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  rolls  in  one  year. 

The  receipts  for  the  past  fourteen  years  can  be  classed  as  foUowa: 

1889 pooiida. 

1888 pounds. 

1887- pouiidB. 

1888  _...  ponndfl. 

1885 - - pounds. 

1884 potmds. 

1883 pounds. 
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1879 3,787,000  pounds. 

1878 4,071,000  pounds. 

1877 4,196,400  pounds. 

1876 4,896,000  pounds. 

The  California  sole  leather  is  recognized  at  home  and  abroad  for  its 
superior  qualities.  In  1887  we  shipped,  by  rail,  $1,768,640;  1888,  $2,- 
486,780;  1889,  $3,162,700;  making  a  total  shipment  to  the  Eastern 
States  of  $7,418,120  in  three  years. 

The  export  by  American  and  foreign  vessels  for  the  same  period  is  as 
follows: 


1887— January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  ... 

September 

October... 

November 

December. 


Totals. 


Month. 


Pounds. 


89,646 

88,414 

159.179 

108,624 

100,784 

130,085 

70,160 

86,237 

66,001 

162,181 

86,160 

101,819 


1,250,290 


Value. 


$21,459  00 
21,996  00 
38,666  00 
28,706  00 
22,706  00 
30,010  00 
16,879  00 

21.088  00 
14,394  00 
37.554  00 

20.089  00 
25,113  00 


1296,660  00 


188a— January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  ... 
September 
October ... 
November 
December. 


Totals. 


94,856 

101,555 

116,447 

65,673 

90,273 

151,544 

90,401 

98,670 

88,759 

93,299 

53,348 

78,424 


1,123,247 


122,919  00 
23,208  00 
24,680  00 
14,896  00 
22,558  00 
35,073  00 
20,698  00 
22.253  00 
19,341  00 
20,891  00 
12,183  00 
18,132  00 


$256,832  00 


1889— January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 


Totals. 


121,132 
120,199 

88,671 

77,902 
116,272 
105,681 

S9,989 
1:^,987 

72,975 
135,025 
112.350 
109,000 


1,285,183 


$26,794  00 
27,210  00 
21,117  00 
18,049  00 
26,007  00 
24,867  00 
19,214  00 
31,473  00 
16,194  00 
29,548  00 
25,582  00 
24,978  00 


$291,0a3  00 


Making  a  grand  total,  by  vessels,  of  three  million  six  hundred  and 
fiftv-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-two  pounds,  valued  at 
$644,575. 
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The  shipment  of  harness  and  saddles,  and  all  other  leather  goods, 
except  boots  and  shoes,  by  vessels  for  the  same  period,  is  as  follows:    , 


Month. 


Harness 

and 
Saddles. 


AU  Other. 


1687— January  .. 
February  , 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October ... 
November 
December - 

Totals 

1888— January  . . 
February  - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  --- 
September 
October -.- 
November 
December . 

Totals 

188&— January  _. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  _.. 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December . 

Totals 

'Grand  totals  .. 


12,713  00 
3,728  00 
8,762  00 
6,013  00 
6,891  00 
2,268  00 
2,882  00 
2,653  00 
4,350  00 
3,587  00 
3,884  00 
3,472  00 


$44,653  00 


$1,780  00 

888  00 

3,097  00 

2,688  00 

894  00 

2,004  00 

2,782  00 

779  00 

460  00 

2,04100 

6,379  00 

1,38100 


$24,134  00 


$4,803  00 
2,363  00 
2,631  00 
3,065  00 
3,314  00 
3,215  00 
3,244  00 
4,136  00 
6,161  00 
2,936  00 
4,460  00 
4,006  00 


$43,714  00 


$818  00 
3,104  00 
2,685  00 
3,853  00 
2,504  00 
1,544  00 

1,77100 
3,254  00 
697  00 
1,856  00 
1,203  00 


$27,387  00 


00 
00 
00 
00 


$2,743  00 
2,911  00 
2,777 
4,811 
4,543 
3,601 
3,852  00 
3,795  00 
4,194  00 
6,580  00 
3,567  00 
4,502  00 


$46,876  00 


$135,143  00 


$2,028  00 
4,047  00 
3,431  00 
1,602  00 
1,100  00 
2,028  00 
1,872  00 
50100 
1,739  00 
1,045  00 
811  00 
3,384  00 


$23,488  00 


$75,009  00 


CHAPTER  VI. 


BOOT   AND    SHOE   MANUFACTURE. 


The  relations  and  interests  of  the  manufacturers  of  leather  and  the 
manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes,  are  so  closely  interwoven  that  what- 
ever affects  one,  favorably  or  unfavorably,  should  have  a  similar  influ- 
ence on  the^other.  This  rule,  however,  has  not  been  applicable  in  San 
Francisco  a*t  least.    The  hides  and  leather  men  have  flourished  and 
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grown  rich,  while  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  have  not.  This  is 
an  incongruity  which  stands  in  need  of  rectification.  It  has  grown  out 
of  the  competition  with  our  local  Chinese,  the  severe  pressure  of  com- 
petition among  the  manufacturers,  and  the  excessive  importation  of 
eastern  foot  gear.  It  has  had  the  tendency  to  force  down  to  the  very 
lowest  point  the  prices  of  shoes,  which,  correspondingly,  has  dragged 
down  the  labor  market.  The  organized  boot  and  shoe  makers  are  knock- 
ing at  the  gates  of  capital  for  a  recognition  of  their  rights,  and  an 
upholding  of  the  standard  of  wages  of  their  craft.  The  consumers  will 
purchase  where  they  can  secure  the  best  bargains,  and  the  retailers  had 
to  cut  down  so  closely  as  to  realize  hardly  any  profit.  The  importa- 
tion has  been  rapidly  on  the  increase,  until  to-day  we  import  over  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  cases  a  year.  The  figures  are  as  follows, 
and  show  the  importation  of  boots  and  shoes,  by  rail,  for  the  past  four- 
teen years: 

1876 .-- 49,321  cases. 

1877 - 56,902  cases. 

1878 61,799  cases. 

1879 - w 47,691  cases. 

1880 61,687  cases. 

1881 .  63,788  cases. 

1882 - 66,968  cases. 

1883 66,601  cases. 

1884 40,608  cases. 

1886 - 42,006  cases. 

1886 73,076  cases. 

1887 80,383  cases. 

1888 109,374  cases. 

1889 120,594  cases. 

The  importation  by  sea  for  1889  was  twenty-four  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-one  cases,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  cases  imported  into  San 
Francisco  for  the  year.  One  would  hardly  believe  this  unless  it  were 
borne  out  by  statistical  facts. 

Represented  in  dollars,  the  shipments  from  eastern  cities  to  Cali- 
fornia, by  rail,  are  as  follows: 

1887 - H532,880  00 

1888 6,462,610  00 

1889 4,963,650  00 

Notwithstanding  this  increasing  importation,  many  of  our  manufact- 
urers are  still  looking  for  the  lowest-priced  material  they  can  find. 
They  seem  to  realize  that  it  is  a  necessity  to  produce  shoes  at  the  least 
possible  cost.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  they  shall  always  be  in  such  a 
predicament.  The  standard  of  California-made  boots  and  shoes  is  well 
established,  and  the  small  difierence  in  price  cuts  no  figure  when  the 
wear  and  tare  of  cheap  eastern  goods  are  taken  into  consideration. 

The  condition  of  trade  has  much  to  do  with  the  consumption  of  home 
made  goods.  During  dull  seasons  people  invariably  purchase  a  cheap 
article,  looking  more  to  the  outlay  of  a  small  monetary  consideration 
than  to  the  durability  and  superiority  of  the  shoe.     This  is  without 

Question  false  economy,  as  a  few  bits  more  expended  at  the  time  for  a 
urable  and  better  made  article  would  be  a  gain  of  one  pair  on  every 
three  of  the  cheap  eastern  make.  Our  local  manufacturers  will  not  tell 
their  annual  output,  but  while  it  is  known  that  the  local  manufacture 
is  at  a  standstill,  the  importation  is  largely  on  the  increase,  as  the  sta- 
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tistics  by  years,  already  submitted,  show.  During  the  year  1889  there 
was  great  competition,  and  prices  went  very  low,  notwithstanding  there 
was  a  big  volume  of  trade.  Oregon  and  Washington  are  our  principal 
shipping  points,  and  trade  with  them  is  increasing.  Our  shoes  bring 
more  because  they  are  worth  more.  Labor  is  high,  rent  is  high,  mate- 
rial is  dear,  and  the  minor  expenses  of  fuel,  interest  on  capital,  freight 
rates,  etc.,  are  comparatively  more  than  our  eastern  manufacturers  have 
to  meet. 

We  have  a  very  fair  foreign  trade,  and  it  is  on  the  increase  yearly.  The 
following  will  show  the  exportation,  by  vessel,  for  the  three  years  ending 
1889: 


Month. 


Pair. 


Value. 


1887— January 

February *_ 

March 

April 

May , 

June 

July 

August 

September 

Octciber 

November 

December ^ 

Totals 

1888— January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Totals 

« 

1889— January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Totals 


3,369 
3,125 
16,391 
8,118 
6,123 
6,190 
4,603 
2,714 
4,481 
4,864 
6,457 
4,134 


16,088  00 
4,690  00 
25,661  00 
12,016  00 
10,117  00 
10,686  00 

7.539  00 
4,546  00 
7,461  00 
7,853  00 
9,779  00 

7.540  00 


69,669 


1112,976  00 


6,819 
6,265 
6,673 
4,840 
6,092 
4,785 
4,894 

6,446 
3,618 
3,178 
4,606 


69,103 


$12,370  00 
9,760  00 

11,383  00 
9,383  00 

10,625  00 
9,596  OU 

10,149  00 
8,404  00 

12,075  00 
6,925  00 
6,408  00 
9,466  00 


$116,544  00 


7,159 
2,686 
7,289 
7,672 
6,433 
4,434 
6,634 
3,376 
4,405 
6,038 
6,302 
5,016 


65,443 


$15,071  00 

6,533  00 

16,287  00 

15,814  00 

13,087  00 

9,176  00 

13,078  00 

6,897  00 

8,859  00 

9,863  00 

10,321  00 

9,133  00 


$132,069  00 


The  total  exportation  of  boots  and  shoes  for  the  three  years,  as  shown 
by  the  above  figures,  were  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  pair,  valued  at  $361,619. 

In  consequence  of  the  modern  system  of  shoemaking,  it  is  claimed 
that  not  one  fiftieth  of  those  working  on  foot  gear  can  make  a  whole  shoe. 
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Under  the  old  system,  the  boy  would  invariably  be  turned  out  a  fuU  me- 
chanic in  four  years.  His  instruction  was  systematic  and  complete,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  indenture,  he  could  step  out  and  be  master 
of  his  trade.  To-day,  he  is  mechanical,  and  only  master  of  a  small  fraction 
of  his  business.  The  boot  and  shoe  industry  is  divided  into  over  ninety 
different  parts,  and  only  very  few  shoemakers,  nowadays,  are  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  these  divisions  to  know  the  distinct  terms  of  enu- 
meration. 

The  wages  paid  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  California,  as  com- 
pared with  other  places,  show  a  similar  difference  in  favor  of  California: 


Classes  op  EmployI^s. 


California. 


Massa- 
chusetts. 


Overseer,  per  month 

Cutter,  per  day 

Fitter,  per  day 

Laster,  per  day 

Treer,  per  day 

Bottomer,  per  day 

Finisher,  per  day 

McKay  sewer  and  cabler,  per  day 
Packer,  per  day 


$125  00 
300 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 


76 
60 
00 
76 
00 
60 
60 


$2  60 

1  60 

200 

400 

200 
3  00 
2  60 


Ohio. 


$83  00 


2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 


60 
00 
76 
76 
60 
00 
00 


Maryland. 


$100  00 

2  76 

$1  37i  to  1  76 

2  25 

1  76 


300 
400 
1  60 


CHAPTER  VII. 
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A  few  years  ago  California  imported  nearly  all  her  canned  goods 
from  the  Eastern  States  and  Europe.  At  present  she  supplies  largely 
the  markets  of  both.  Shipments  to  the  East  are  made  chiefly  by  rail, 
and  to  Europe  by  sailing  vessels. 

A  writer  for  the  "American  Grower,"  in  a  recent  letter  says: 

California  canned  fruits  are  coming  in  quantities  unprecedented  in  Philadelphia.  This 
18  to  fill  the  vacuum  caused  by  the  absence  of  the  Delaware  and  Maryland  crop.  The 
California  peaches  are  getting  the  inside  track  now,  and  Delaware  and  Maryland  will 
have  to  wake  up  if  they  get  inside  again.  The  conditions  existing  in  Delaware  and 
Maryland  are  unfavorable  for  the  neacn  packer.  Choice  j>eaches  are  always  wanted  in 
such  quantities  by  fruit  stands  ana  green  grocers,  that  prices  for  this  grade  will  always 
Ije  higner  than  canners  can  pay  to  compete  with  California. 

Twelve  years  ago  most  of  the  canneries  of  the  State  were  in  San 
Francisco,  Alameda,  and  Santa  Clara  Counties.  Since  then  canneries 
have  been  started  in  most  of  the  other  fruit  counties  of  the  State. 
While  the  local  canneries  in  1883  were  credited  with  a  pack  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  cases,  the  canneries  of  the  State,  extending  from  the 
upper  Sacramento  Valley  to  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Bernardino,  were 
credited  with  a  pack  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cases  of  fruit, 
and  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  cases  of  vegetables,  or  a 
total  of  one  million  and  twenty-five  thousand  cases,  showing  that  over 
four  hundred  thousand  were  packed  outside  of  San  Francisco  and  its 
immediate  vicinity.  The  average  value  of  these  goods,  free  on  board, 
is  estimated  to  have  been  $4,500,000,  which  is  $4  50  per  case  of  two 
dozen  tins. 
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The  following  statisticB  represent  the  pack  of  canned  goode  ip  Califor- 
nia for  the  past  thirteen  years: 

1870 270,888  cases. 

1877 _ 206,260  cases. 

1878 286,324  cases. 

1879 __ _ 2g8,3ee  cases. 

1880 _ 236,«8cai«. 

1881 _ 472,916  cases. 

1882 _ _ 641,668  casei. 

1883 _ 693,760  cases. 

18M _ 676,900  cases. 

1886 666,760caBes. 

1888 676,000  cases. 

1887 7T2,fiD0  cases. 

1888 _ 1,228,000  eases. 

The  quantity  of  canned  fruit  shipped  by  rail  from  California  &om 
1871  to  1889,  is  as  follows: 

1871 

1872 182,090  poands. 

1873 -.- 678,680  pounds. 

1874  - - pounds. 

1878 pounds. 

1876 ponnds. 

1877 pounds. 

1878 —  pounds. 

1879 ■ pounds. 

1880 ponndfl. 

18H1 pounds. 

1882 -- -.-- pouuds. 

1883 pounds. 

1884 - - pounds. 

18H0 pounds. 

1887 - - pounds, 

1888 pounds. 

1889 -- pounds. 

1880 ponnds. 

This  shows  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  busi- 
ness since  1887.  Fruit  canning,  like  every  other  line  of  produce,  must 
have  ite  ups  and  downs. 

The  Bhipments  of  canned  fruits  for  1889  were  distributed  among  the 
following  points: 

Ponnda. 

San  Francisco 21,860,820 

Oakland _-.- - - 162,620 

Sacramento  - 2,964,770 

San  Jos« - 9,481,190 

Marysville - 1.646,010 

Los  Angeles 286,810 

Colton -.- - - 887,168 

Total - - 87,088,726 

The  shipments  for  1890  were: 

Ponndi. 

San  Francisco 22,810,000 

Bacramento S,917.2M 

eanJosfi- 10,02l,2iw 

Los  Angeles 779,680 

Colton l,m,870 

Stockton tB8,l»0 

MarysvUle 8,088,800 

Total  1889 -eo 41,BBM<0 
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The  exports  by  sea  for  the  year  1889  were  as  follows: 


Month. 


Janiiaiy  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

Aagust  ... 
September 
October... 
November 
December 

Totals  .. 


10,223 

4,876 

4,600 

26,284 

27,140 

9,809 

7,069 

8,a02 

41,409 

85,354 

35,509 

15,318 


226,793 


$45,908  00 

22,110  00 

19,486  00 

104,276  00 

97,676  00 

36,148  00 

28,321  00 

33,056  00 

176,738  00 

146,561  00 

166,776  00 

68,048  00 


1935,094  00 


FRUIT. 


The  enormous  quantity  of  fresh  fruit  consumed  by  the  canners  of  this 
State,  shows  the  relative  position  of  the  canned  goods  industry  in  con- 
nection with  fruit  growing  in  California.  The  total  amount  of  fresh  fruit 
used  by  our  canners  during  the  season  of  1888  was  3,500  carloads,  or 
70,000,000  pounds. 

Pack  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable9—1888. 

Cases. 

Table  fruits  (2t-lb.  tins) 1,223,165 

Table  fruits  (gallons) 13,145 

Pie  fruits  (2i-lb.  tins) 31,580 

Pie  fruits  (gallons) 46,840 

Jams  and  jellies 31,270 

Vegetables  (including  tomatoes) 181,000 

Total  pack  (24  cans  to  the  case) 1,527,000 

The  following  details  of  the  shipments  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  1887 
will  indicate  the  class,  distribution,  and  relative  quantities  of  different 
kinds  of  fruit  exported: 

Cases. 

Apples  (cases  two  dozen  two-pound  tins) 6,000 

Apricots 176,000 

Asparagus 5,000 

Blackberries 20,000 

Cherries,  white 40,000 

Cherries,  black _._  20,000 

Currants 5,000 

(Gooseberries 15,000 

Grapes 35,000 

Nectarines 3,000 

Pears 50,000 

Pease 25,000 

Peaches..-. 200,000 

Plums 40,000 

Quinces 6,500 

Kaspberries 6,000 

Strawberries ! 15,000 

Pie  fruits 25,000 

Tomatoes 300,000 

Jams  and  jellies 30,000 

Total 1,121,500 

The  three  leading  fruits  for  canning  are  apricots,  peaches,  and  pears. 
There  were  canned  in  1885:  apricots,  10,000;  peaches,  70,000;  and  pears 
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80,000  cases.  This  quantity  was  increased  in  1886:  apricots,  210,000; 
peaches,  130,000;  and  pears,  20,000  cases.  There  was  an  increase  there- 
fore of  290,000  cases  altogether  in  these  fruits  in  1886  over  1885.  In 
1888  the  pack  reached  for  apricots,  328,456;  peaches,  363,476;  pears, 
161,863;  and  plums,  121,838. 

As  will  be  noticed  the  pack  of  tomatoes  was  unusually  large  in  1887, 
forming  over  one  fourth  of  the  total  pack.  The  pack  of  tomatoes  in  1886 
was  only  ninety-four  thousand  cases,  against  seventy-two  thousand 
cases  in  1885,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  cases  in  1884. 
The  pack  of  apricots,  pears,  and  peaches  was  in  excess  of  any  previous 
year.  The  pack  of  those  four  articles  in  1887  was  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  cases,  or  over  70  per  cent  of  total.  The  trade  was 
hampered  in  former  years  by  exorbitant  freight  charges,  and  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  finding  remunerative  markets.  There  was  rarely  then  a  year 
when  there  was  not  a  surplus  of  fruit. 

What  with  high  wages  and  rents,  interest  on  capital,  d^ar  sugar,  and 
freight  charges,  in  former  years,  the  wonder  is  that  the  export  trade  was 
developed  at  all.  In  the  more  recent  years  there  have  been  great  im- 
provements in  such  condition  of  things  which  have  lessened  the  cost  of 
picking,  packing,  and  marketing  the  canned  goods  of  California. 

San  Francisco  has  eight  canning  factories  that  give  employment  to 
between  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  three  thousand  people  during 
the  season,  the  majority  being  females.  The  busy  season  lasts  only 
three  months,  but  there  is  work  from  early  spring  to  December.  In  the 
order  of  their  capacity,  they  are  under  the  names  of  A.  Lusk  &  Co.; 
Cutting  Fruit  Packing  Co.;  Code,  Elfelt  &  Co.;  H.  Schammel;  M.  J. 
Fontana  &  Co.;  King-Morse  Canning  Co.;  Overland  Packing  Co.;  Spaf- 
ford  &  Co. 

The  growing  importance  of  this  industry  forces  itself  strongly  upon 
us  when  it  is  realized  that  from  small  beginnings,  one  and  one  half  to 
two  millions  of  dollars  are  now  handled  yearly  for  working  capital,  and 
the  trade  is  growing  rapidly.  Over  a  million  in  money  is  invested  in 
this  city  for  plant,  buildings,  and  machinery.  One  of  the  second  largest 
factories  in  San  Francisco  expended  last  year  .$11,000  for  labels;  $55,000 
for  labor;  $25,000  for  boxes;  $110,000  for  cans,  and  $80,000  for  sugar. 

The  labels  were  imported  from  the  East  at  a  saving  of  15  per  cent  on 
the  home  asking  price,  although  a  local  firm  was  offered  the  preference 
at  5  per  cent  more  than  they  could  be  imported  for. 

The  consumption  of  coal  in  itself  is  an  item;  the  factories  in  the  aggre- 
gate use  thirty-five  tons  per  day. 

Canned  goods  are  shipped  all  over  the  United  States,  Australia,  and 
Europe;  the  local  consumption  being  comparatively  small.  The  eastern 
market  brings  very  fair  prices,  and  canned  goods  are  in  great  demand. 

This  season  there  will  be  a  considerable  shortage  in  the  output,  per- 
haps an  average  of  fifty  thousand  for  each  factory,  and  four  hundred 
thousand  cases  fpr  the  city.  Although  this  industry  is  one  of  the  largest 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  accommodations  offered 
to  the  employes  are  very  poor.  Several  of  the  factories  are  not  in  good 
sanitary  condition.  The  employes  are  crowded  together  in  basements, 
and  in  damp,  unhealthy  work-rooms  in  others. 

The  efBuvia  arising  from  the  drains  and  waste  vegetable  material  is 
not  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  employes  of  the  establishment. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  our  canneries  are  model  establishmente. 
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Strict  rules  regarding  cleanliness  and  decorum  are  posted  in  conspicu- 
ous places  in  the  work-rooms.  The  result  is  that  a  respectable,  well 
behaved  class  of  young  women  work  in  them;  the  hoodlum  element  is, 
happily,  absent.  Where  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  work-rooms,  and  no  consideration  given  to  the  proper  treatment 
of  the  employes,  the  decent,  self-respecting  American  boy  or  girl  will 
not  work  in  such.  In  these  will  be  found  a  mixed,  nondescript  class, 
comprising  almost  every  nation  under  the  sun — Negro,  Chinese,  Italian, 
Irish,  Mexican,  English,  Scotch,  German,  Scandinavian,  Portuguese,  etc. 

The  Cutting  Fruit  Packing  CompanVv  established  in  1852>  ^^  ^^^  oldest 
cannery  in  the  State,  and  is  a  model  institution,  where  everything  in 
and  around  the  place  is  neat  and  business-like.  It  is  situated  at  1150 
Harrison  Street.  The  buildings  are  low  and  irregular  in  shape,  occupy- 
ing  an  area  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  square.  They  are 
built  of  brick  as  a  precaution  against  the  great  risk  of  fire.  A  macad- 
amized and  sloping  floor,  having  drains  every  eight  feet,  renders  the 
floor  dry  and  the  place  healthy.  About  ^ur  hundred  people  are  em- 
ployed on  an  average  during  the  season. ^fftft  hnncj^e^l  nt  whom  are 
fepriales.  Wages  for  the  men  range  from  $1  50  to  $2  50  per  day;  average,  ^ 
?2.  The  actus^  wages  for  the  women  are  85  cents  per  day.  Hours  of  labor, 
from  7  A.  M.  to  5:30  p.  m.  Wages  are  paid  principally  by  piece  work, 
and  range  per  schedule,  thus:  Apricots,  5  cents  per  basket  of  twenty- 
five  pounds;  pears,  15  cents  per  basket  of  twenty-five  pounds;  cherries, 
i  cent  per  pound;  grapes,  5  cents  per  box  of  twenty  pounds;  peaches, 
15  cents  per  basket  of  twenty-five  pounds;  strawberries,  i  cent  per 
pound;  currants,  1  cent  per  pound;  pease  are  shelled  by  machinery; 
apples,  10  cents  per  basket.  Wages  in  other  factories  vary  slightly 
from  this  schedule,  but  as  a  whole  amount  to  the  same.  A  girl  can 
prepare  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  boxes  of  apples  per  day,  fifteen  to 
twenty  baskets  of  peaches,  fifteen  to  twenty  baskets  of  pears,  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five  boxes  of  grapes,  fifty  to  sixty  kegs  of  tomatoes,  etc. 
The  general  average  of  wages,  however,  for  the  city,  is  90  cents. 

One  novel  feature  of  the  fruit  canning  industry  is  the  boxing  and 
labeling  process  done  by  girls.  To  watch  the  experts  at  this  branch  is 
a  most  pleasing  sight.  A  Chinaman  to  the  right  passes  the  cans  to  be 
labeled;  usually  a  boy,  to  the  left,  boxes  and  relieves.  The  eagerness 
and  indefatigable  zeal  of  the  labelers  is  something  wonderful.  Their 
whole  being  is  bent  on  their  work.  Almost  as  swift  as  thought  the  cans 
are  labeled  and  stored  in  boxes.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  cases,  or 
eighty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  one  half-pound  cans,  are  labeled 
daily;  nine  hours  constituting  a  day's  work.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-three  cans  an  hour,  or  fifteen  each  minute,  the 
intermission  and  delays  occasioned  by  the  moving  and  shifting  of  stands 
included.  Their  eagerness  is  something  pathetic  to  witness,  large 
beads  of  perspiration  pouring  down  the  faces  of  dark  and  fair  alike. 

The  cannery  of  A.  Lusk  &  Co.  is  situated  at  423  Brannan  Street.  The 
buildings  (frame  structures)  occupy  an  area  one  hundred  and  fifty  by 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  No  precaution  has  been  taken  to  protect 
employes  from  dampness  and  cold.  The  floors  are  saturated  with  damp- 
ness; no  proper  drains  have  been  provided  to  carry  the  water  away.  The 
wages  paid  are  similar  to  those  in  the  other  factories,  and  the  Avomen 
average  85  cents  per  day.  The  basement  (a  dark,  damp,  and  gloomy 
place)  is  used  for  a  pickle  factory  and  for  making  catsup.     Four  women 
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were  employed  in  this  place  during  the  time  of  the  visit  from  this  oflftce, 
who  were  paid  $1  per  day. 

This  firm  contemplates  the  construction  of  a  large  brick  building 
which,  when  completed,  will  probably  be  a  well  arranged,  healthy  can- 
nery. 

The  cannery  of  Code,  Elfelt  &  Co.  is  located  at  the  comer  of  Tenth 
and  Bryant  Streets.  The  buildings  have  been  constructed  very  lately, 
and  are  kept  comparatively  clean.  The  main  building  and  work-room 
is  a  long  frame  structure  running  parallel  with  a  second  building  used 
as  the  store  house.  Both  buildings  are  commodious,  airy,  and  compara- 
tively healthy.  One  objection,  however,  which  is  the  prevailing  cause 
of  the  sickness  in  our  factories,  is  the  negligence  shown  in  providing 
against  dampness,  as  in  the  case  of  A.  Lusk  &  Co.'s,  and  in  fact  most 
of  the  canneries  where  the  cutters  are  compelled  to  work  on  wet  floors. 

Four  hundred  hands  are  employed,  three  hundred  of  whom  are 
females.  Wages  for  men  range  from  $1  50  to  $2  50  per  day;  average, 
$2.  Average  wages  for  women,  85  cents  per  day.  Boys  receive  65  cents 
per  day.  Hours  from  7  a.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m.  The  capacity  for  this  factory 
is  two  thousand  cases  per  day.  The  total  output  last  year  was  two 
hundred  thousand  cases;  this  year  will  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand cases,  showing  a  shortage  of  fifty  thousand  eases  for  the  season. 
Shipments  are  made  to  London,  Liverpool,  Australia,  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, and  to  all  Southern,  Western,  and  Eastern  States.  This  factory 
manuifactures  a  portion  of  their  cans,  the  bulk  of  which,  however,  are 
purchased  on  the  outside.  As  most  of  the  wages  are  paid  by  piece,  the 
following  schedule  is  what  the  firm  pays:  Apricots,  4  cents  per  box; 
peaches,  12^  cents  per  basket;  pears,  12^  cents  per  basket;  grapes,  4 
cents  per  box;  tomatoes,  4  cents  per  keg;  cherries,  2  cents  per  drawer; 
plums,  1  cent  per  basket;  string-beans,  |  cent  per  pound.  The  pease, 
as  in  the  other  factories,  are  shelled  by  machinery.  The  discipline  of 
this  establishment  is  fairly  good,  and  a  good  class  of  people  employed. 
In  the  building  used  for  the  store-rooms  a  portion  is  reserved  for  the 
boxing  and  labeling,  which  is  separated  from  the  main  body  of  workers 
entirely,  thus  avoiding  all  dampness  from  steam  and  overflowing  vats. 
This  firm  two  years  ago  was  located  on  Main  Street,  but  on  account  of 
the  cramped  condition  and  filthy  appearance  of  the  place  were  forced  to 
move  to  the  present  commodious  and  healthy  quarters. 

The  Overland  Packing  Company  is  situated  at  914  Battery  Street. 
The  building  is  a  two-story  frame  structure,  the  top  floor  being  used  for 
can  making,  the  ground  floor  for  packing,  and  the  basement  for  prepar- 
ing the  fruits,  cooking,  and  canning  them.  This  factory  is  one  of  those 
that  is  open  to  adverse  criticism.  Men,  women,  and  children  are 
crowded  together  in  a  damp  and  unhealthy  basement  or  cellar.  The 
building  from  the  garret  to  the  basement  is  in  a  dirty  condition.  Two 
hundred  people  are  employed — one  hundred  and  twenty  of  whom  are 
females.  Chinese  are  in  the  majority  of  the  remaining  eighty  hands. 
Wages  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  run  from  7  cents  to  20  cents  per  hour; 
average,  15  cents;  wages  of  the  females,  75  cents  to  $1  per  day;  average, 
about  85  cents;  boys  are  paid  75  cents  per  day.  Hours  of  labor,  from 
7  A.  M.  to  5:30  p.  M. 

The  cannery  of  King,  Morse  &  Co.,  established  in  1871,  is  located  in 
the  old  building  of  the  American  Cracker  Company,  at  the  comer  of 
Broadway  and  Sansome  Streets.    Although  the  work-room  is  comma* 
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dions  and  well  lighted,  the  floors  are  in  a  dirty  condition.  The  furniture, 
such  as  benches,  tables,  etc.,  are  not  kept  in  good  order.  The  class  of 
employes  is  of  the  heterogeneous  kind  before  described,  and  their 
treatment  is  of  the  rude,  contemptuous  style. 

Over  four  hundred  hands  are  employed,  three  hundred  of  whom  are 
females;  wages  paid  the  men  are  from  $1  50  to  $3;  average,  $2  25  per 
day.  Women  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  average  about  75  cents  per 
day.  They  are  paid  less  than  in  other  factories.  This  firm  claims  to 
have  paid  out  $25,000  in  labor  last  year. 

The  factory  of  H.  Schammel  is  located  on  the  corner  of  Powell  and 
Chestnut  Streets.  The  buildings,  two  in  number,  run  parallel  with  each 
other,  and  are  old  and  dilapidated  structures.  In  fact,  the  whole  place 
is  totally  unfit  for  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put.  Little  regard  is  paid  to 
sanitary  laws.  Dirt,  debris,  and  damp  floors  are  suflicient  to  bring  on 
sickness.  Two  hundred  hands  are  employed — one  hundred  and  thirty 
of  whom  are  females.  The  wages  of  men  average  $2  per  day;  the  wages 
of  women  average  83  cents  per  day;  boys  are  paid  50  cents  per  day. 
Hours  of  labor,  from  7  a.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m.  Fifty  thousand  cases  are 
canned  yearly.  The  daily  capacity  is  five  hundred  cases.  Wages  by 
piece  work  are  paid  as  follows:  Apricots,  5  cents  per  box;  peaches,  12^ 
cents  per  basket;  plums,  paid  by  day  at  rate  of  10  cents  per  hour;  pears, 
25  cents  per  box;  cherries,  2^  cents  per  box;  strawberries,  2i  cents  per 
box;  currants  were  not  canned  this  year;  tomatoes,  2^  cents  per  bucket; 
apples,  day  work  at  $1  per  day.  Women  do  labeling  and  wrapping, 
and  also  are  employed  in  the  pickle  factory,  where  they  average  $1  per 
day. 

The  canning  factory  of  M.  J.  Fontana  &  Co.  is  located  at  the  corner 
of  Francisco  and  Taylor  Streets.  The  building,  similar  in  construction 
to  other  canneries,  is  a  frame  structure,  but  much  more  commodious 
than  some  of  those  referred  to  before.  The  cutting  and  packing  depart- 
ment is  in  a  similar  condition  to  the  establishment  of  H.  Schammel. 
Dirt  and  debris  cover  the  floors  and  workbenches.  In  this  factory  the 
laborers  are  paid  by  the  day,  and  average  $1,  where,  it  is  claimed,  they 
would  do  double  the  work  and  could  earn  double  the  wages  by  the  piece. 
It  is  a  surprising  fact,  that  some  men  had  sooner  pay  these  girls  by  time 
for  an  uncertain  amount  of  work,  than  give  them  the  preference  of  doing 
double  the  labor  at  a  corresponding  increase  of  wages.  Where  only  one 
hundred  and  thirty  cases  are  put  up  at  present  at  $1  per  day,  three 
hundred  cases  could  be  easily  labeled  and  boxed  in  the  same  time. 

There  are  canneries  in  most  of  the  prominent  cities  and  towns  of  the 
State,  and  new  ones  are  coming  into  existence  every  season.  Between 
San  Diego  and  Sitka  there  are  upward  of  two  hundred  canneries,  fruit, 
vegetable,  and  fish,  most  of  which  are  owned  or  controlled,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  San  Francisco  capital.  This  list  includes  canneries  in 
California,  ()regon,  Washington,  British  Columbia,  and  Alaska. 

In  1870  the  total  pack  of  all  the  canneries  in  San  Francisco  and  its 
vicinity  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  cases.  Since  1875  the 
annual  pack  of  fi-uits  and  vegetables  by  the  canneries  of  San  Francisco 
and  vicinity  has  been  as  follows: 

1876 190,000  cases. 

1876 270,000  cases. 

1877 206.000  cases. 

1878 266,000  cases. 

1879 290,000  cases. 
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1880.: 276,000  cases. 

1881 473,000  cases. 

1882 642,000  cases. 

1883 _  600,000  cases. 

1884 674,000  cases. 

1886 666,700  cases. 

1886 4 762.000  cases. 

1887 - 1,121,600  cases. 

1888 1,348.000  cases. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  leading  canneries  in  California: 

A.  Lu8k<&  Co San  Francisco. 

Code,  Elfelt  &  Co ^...San  Francisco. 

Cutting  Fruit  Packing  Co San  Francisco. 

Fontana  &  Co San  Francisco. 

Goetjen<fe  Co. San  Francisco. 

King-Morse  Canning  Co San  Francisco. 

Overland  Packing  Co San  Francisco. 

Schammel  Packing  Co San  Francisco. 

Smith  &  Rhodes San  Francisco. 

Black  Diamond  Canning  Co San  Joaquin  River. 

Bumho£f  Canning  Co _ Klamath  River. 

Carc|uinez  Packing  Co Benicia. 

Capital  Packing  Co _ Sacramento. 

Cotton  Packing  Co Colton. 

Collinsville  Packing  Co _ Collinsville. 

Dawson  (J.  M.)  Packing  Co San  Jos^. 

Flickinger,  J.  H San  Jos^. 

Fresno  Home  Packing  Co _ Fresno. 

Gilroy  Fruit  Packing  Co Gilroy. 

Golden  Gate  PackingCo San  Jo»&. 

Klamath  Packing  and  Trading  Co Requa. 

Los  Gatos  Fruit  PackingCo - Los  Gatos. 

Magnolia  Fruit  Cannery Healdshurg. 

Martinez  Fruit  and  Canning  Co _ Martinez. 

Pomona  Canning  Co _ „ Pomona. 

Petaluma  Fruit  PackingCo Petaluma. 

Rancho  Chico  Fruit  Co Chico. 

San  Jos^  Fruit  Packing  Co. San  Jos^. 

Santa  Rosa  Packing  Co J Santa  Rosa. 

Scotchler  <fe  Gibbs  Canning  Co _ _ Chipps  Island. 

Southern  California  Packing  Co _ Ix>8  Angeles. 

Sutter  Canning  and  Packing  Co Yuba  City. 

Sacramento  Packing  Co - Sacramento. 

Sacramento  Packing  and  Drying  Co Sacramento. 

Van  Allen  Packing  Co Healdshurg. 

Napa  Canning  Co _ Napa. 

Mountain  View  Canning  Co Mountain  View. 

Capital  invested,  and  working  capital  required  during  season  in  the 
Sau  Francisco  canneries,  is,  in  round  numbers,  as  follows: 


Company. 


Capacity  per 
Day— Cans. 


A.  Lusk  &  Co 

Cutting  Fruit  Packing  Co. 
King-Morse  Canning  Co... 

Fontana  &  Co 

Schammel  Packing  Co.  ... 

Overland  PackingCo 

(joetjen,  N 

Smith  <fe  Rhodes 

Code,  Elfelt  &  Co 

Totals 


$250,000 

200,000 

150,000 

100.000 

150,000 

75,000 

50,000 

50,000 

150,000 


11,175,000 


83,000 
80,000 
75,000 
60,000 
75,000 
50.000 
30,000 
30,000 
75,000 


558,000 


The  capacity  of  these  canneries  can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in 
August,  1890,  they  shipped  one  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  omoB 
of  nruit  packed  during  the  month.    From  the  whole  State  two  hundred 
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and  twenty  thousand  cases  were  shipped  East  during  the  same  month. 
The  total  shipment  of  the  season  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  one 
million  cases,  of  which  about  seven  hundred  thousand  cases  will  be 
shipped  from  San  Francisco. 

The  following  statistics  will  show  the  condition  and  extent  of  the  can- 
neries throughout  the  State: 

San  Francisco. 

1.  Name  of  firm :  A.  Lusk  &  Co. 

2.  Date  when  established :  1860. 

3.  Articles  canned,  etc. :  Apricots,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  quinces,  and  all  kinds 
of  fhiit,  vegetables,  and  salmon. 

4.  Amount  of  capital :  $250,000. 

6.  Extent  of  grounds,  building,  etc.:  Factory,  137ix276;  warehouse,  120xl37|. 

6.  Quantity  of  fish  and  fruit  canned,  packed,  etc.,  last  year:  6,000  cases  (4  dozen  1-lb. 
cans  each)  of  salmon ;  141.000  cases  (2  dozen  2^-10.  cans  each)  of  fruit ;  6,100  cases  (1  dozen 
8-lb.  cans)  of  fruit.    Total,  168,100  cases. 

7.  Daily  capacity  of  cannery :  83,000  cans  of  fruit. 

8.  Number  of  employes:  Men,  90;  women,  400;  boys,  65;  girls,  230;  Chinese,  58. 

9.  Amount  of  wages  paid  last  year:  |138,000. 

10.  Average  wages  paid:  Men,  |1  75;  women,  90  cents;  boys,  $1;  girls,  90  cents;  Chi- 
nese, |1. 

11.  Paid  by  piece  or  day :  Piece  work. 

12.  Hours  or  labor:  7  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  12:30  p.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m. 

San  Fbancisco. 

1.  Name  of  firm:  King-Morse  Canning  Company. 

2.  Date  when  established :  1872;  increased.  1884. 

3.  Articles  canned,  etc.:  Fruits  and  vegetables. 

4.  Amount  of  capital:  $125,000. 

5.  Extent  of  grounds,  buildings,  etc. :  Full  50-vara. 

6.  Quantity  of  fruits  canned,  packed,  etc.,  last  year:  96,800  cases. 

7.  Number  of  employes :  Men,  50;  women,  400;  boys,  20;  Chinese,  30. 

8.  Amount  of  wages  paid  last  year:  About  $30,000. 

9.  Average  weekly  wages:  Men,  $11;  women,  $6;  boys,  $3;  Chinese,  $10. 
12.  Hours  of  labor:  10  to  12. 

GiLROY. 

1.  Name  of  firm :  Gilroy  Fruit  Packing  Company. 

2.  Date  when  established :  1887. 

3.  Articles  canned,  etc. :  Cherries,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  apricots,  and  apples. 

4.  Amount  of  capital :  $10,000. 

5.  Extent  of  buildings,  grounds,  etc.:  Building  30x60,  two-story,  with  sheds  20x60;  3J 
acres  of  land. 

6.  Quantity  of  fish  and  fruit  canned,  packed,  etc.,  last  year;  5,000  cases  of  fruit. 

7.  Daily  capacity  of  cannery :  5^000  cans. 

8.  Number  of  employes :  Men,  20;  women,  60;  boys,  10;  girls,  10;  Chinese,  3. 

11.  Paid  by  piece  or  day:  By  piece  work. 

12.  Hours  or  labor:  10. 

San  Jos^. 

1.  Name  of  firm:  J.  A.  Flickinger  (orchard  and  cannery). 

2.  Date  when  established:  Orchard  planted  in  1880;  commenced  canning  in  1885. 

3.  Articles  canned,  etc. :  Both  in  tin  and  glass  and  dried — cherries,  three  kinds;  apri- 
cots, three  kinds:  peaches,  four  kinds;  pears,  one  kind;  plums,  two  kinds;  quinces, 
grapes,  strawberries,  blackberries,  tomatoes,  pease,  asparagus,  in  fact,  all  fruits  and  vege- 
tables pertaining  to  canning  business. 

4.  Amount  of  capital  invested  to  Julv  1, 1890:  $308,462  48. 

5.  Extent  of  building  and  grounds:  Three  hundred  acres  in  orchard,  five  acres  drying 
ground:  cannery  building,  two  stories,  180x70;  ware-rooms,  two  stories,  160x130;  black- 
smith shop,  hotel,  etc. 

6.  Quantity  of  Ifruit  canned  last  year:  25,000  cases. 

7.  Daily  capacity  of  cannery :  From  25,000  to  40,000  cans.  ^ 

8.  Number  of  employes:  When  working  full  capacity,  men,  150;  women,  200;  girls, 
100;  boys,  60;  500  and  upwards ;  Chinese,  none. 

6.  Amount  of  wages  paid  last  year:  Payroll  over  $200,000. 

10.  Average  weekly  wages:  Men  per  day,  with  boara,  $1;    men  per  day,  no  board, 
$1  50;  women  per  day,  no  board,  $1 ;  girls  and  boys,  75  cents  to  $1. 

11.  Paid  by  piece  or  day:  Both. 

12.  Houra  01  labor:  Ten  hours  per  day;  over  ten  hours,  overtime. 
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Mountain  View. 

1.  Name  of  firm :  Mountain  View  Canning  Company. 

2.  Date  when  established :  1888. 

3.  Articles  canned,  etc. :  Cherries,  apricots,  grapes,  peaches,  plums,  pears,  and  toma- 
toes. 

4.  Amount  of  capital:  Capital  stock,  |50^000;  employed,  $85,000. 

6.  Extent  of  building,  grounds,  etc. :  Five  acres  ground ;  building  large  enough  for 
employment  of  160  hanas. 

8.  Quantity  of  fish  and  fruit  canned,  packed,  etc.,  last  year:  Apricots,  60  tons; 
peaches,  20  tons;  pears,  26  tons;  plums,  10  tons;  tomatoes,  40  tons;  grapes  and  cherries, 
about  10  tons. 

7.  Daily  capacity  of  cannery:  250,000  cans. 

8.  Number  of  employes:  Men,  20;  women,  26;  boys,  30;  girls,  26. 

9.  Amount  of  wagespaid  last  vear:  $8,000. 

10.  Average  wages  paid:  Men,  $25;  women,  $20;  boys,  $18;  girls,  $17. 
12.  Hours  of  labor:  8  hours  per  day. 

Martinez. 

1.  Name  of  firm :  Martinez  Fruit  and  Canning  Company. 
•2.  Date  when  established:  Fall  of  1888. 

3.  Articles  canned^  etc. :  Salmon  and  fruit. 

4.  Amount  of  capital :  $100,000. 

5.  Extent  of  building,  grounds,  etc. :  150x80  feet. 

6.  Quantity  of  fish  and  fruit  canned,  packed,  etc.,  last  year:  None  packed  last  year. 

7.  Daily  capacity  of  cannery :  16,000  cans  fruit  and  40,000  cans  salmon. 

8.  Number  of  employes:  Mjen,  6;  women,  50;  boys,  20;  girls,  20;  Chinese,  00. 

9.  Amount  of  wages  paid  last  year :  None. 

10.  Average  weekly  wages:  Men,  $12;  women,  $7  50;  boys,  $6;  girls,  $6  60;  Chinese, 
$1  45  per  day. 

11.  raid  by  piece  or  day:  Both. 

12.  Hours  or  labor:  All  hours. 

Yuba  City. 

1.  Name  of  firm :  Sutter  Canning  and  Packing  Company,  Yuba  City,  California. 

2.  Date  when  established :  April,  1883. 

3.  Articles  canned,  etc. :  All  kipas  of  fruit. 

4.  Amount  of  capital:  $50,000. 

5.  Extent  of  building,  grounds,  etc. :  7i  acres. 

6.  Quantity  ot  fish  and  fruit  canned,  packed,  etc.,  last  year:  Peaches,  300 tons;  pears, 
100  tons;  apncots,  100  tons;  plums,  25  tons;  other  varieties,  75  tons. 

7.  Daily  capacity  of  cannery :  20,000  cans. 

8.  Number  of  employes:  Men,  25;  women,  175;  boys,  25;  girls,  25;  Chinese,  8. 

9.  Amount  of  wages  paid  last  year:  $15,000. 

10.  Average  weekly  wages :  Men,  $10;  women,  $7;  boys,  $6;  girls,  $6;  Chinese,  $10. 

11.  Paid  by  piece  or  day:  Mostly  by  piece  work. 

12.  Hours  oi  labor :  10  nours  per  day. 

Benicia. 

1.  Name  of  firm :  Carquinez  Packing  Company. 

2.  Date  wlien  established :  June  14,  1882. 

3.  Articles  canned,  etc. :  Salmon,  cherries,  currants,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, apricots,  peaches,  Bartlett  pears,  plums,  apples,  quinces,  nectarines,  and  tomatoes. 

4.  Amount  of  capital:  $150,000. 

5.  Extent  of  grounds,  buildings,  etc.:  Grounds,  106,000  square  feet;  buildings,  cover- 
ing 47,000  square  feet. 

6.  Quantity  of  fish  and  fruit  canned,  packed,  etc.,  last  year:  18,000  cases  canned  sal- 
mon, 5^,500  cases  canned  fruits  of  different  varieties,  as  above  mentioned,  and  4,000  cases 
canned  tomatoes. 

7.  Daily  capacity  of  cannery :  1,000  cases  of  salmon,  and  800  cases  of  fruit. 

8.  Number  of  employes:  Men,  8;  women,  40;  boys,  20;  girls,  60;  Chinese,  GO. 

9.  Amount  of  wages  paid  last  year:  $32,500. 

10.  Average  weekly  wages:  Men,  $15;  women,  $8;  boys,  $6;  girls, $6;  Chinese,  $7  50. 

11.  Paid  by  piece  or  day:  All  women,  girls,  and  boys. 

12.  Hours  or  labor :  10  and  11. 

Black  Diamond. 

1.  Name  of  firm :  Black  Diamond  Canning  Co. 

2.  Established :  1877,  under  name  of  Booth  <fc  Co. 

3.  Articles  canned:  Fish  (salmon),  fruit,  apricots,  peaches,  pears,  and  plums. 

4.  Capital:  $75,000  to  $100,000. 

5.  Extent  of  buildings:  80x260  feet  of  floor  room. 

6.  Output  last  year :  35,000  cases  of  salmon,  3,000  cases  of  apricots,  3,000  cases  of  pfadMt, 
8,000  cases  of  pears,  1,000  cases  of  plnms.  , 
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7.  Capacity  per  dav:  50,000  cans  of  salmon,  18,000  cans  of  fruit. 

8.  Number  of  employes :  Men,  20;  women,  none;  boys,  10;  girls,  none;  Chinese,  50. 

9.  Wages  paid  last  year:  $25,000. 

10.  Average  daily  wages:  Men,  |2;  boys,  $1  25;  Chinese,  |1  25. 

12.  Hours  of  work  daily :  11. 

13.  Present  proprietors :  Scotchler  &  Gibbs. 

COLTON. 

1.  Name  of  firm :  Colton  Packing  Company. 

2.  Date  when  established :  January  1, 1887. 

S.  Articles  canned,  etc. :  All  kinds  of  fruit;  no  vegetables,  fish,  or  meat. 

4.  Amount  of  capital :  $50,000. 

5.  Extent  of  grounds,  buildings,  etc. :  Two  and  a  half  acres. 

6.  Quantity  offish  and  fruit  canned,  packed,  etc.,  last  year:  Fruit,  30,000  cases. 

7.  Daily  capacity  of  cannerv :  20,000  cans. 

8.  Number  of  employes :  ^len,  50;  women,  200;  boys,  20;  girls,  some;  Chinese,  10. 

9.  Amount  of  wages  paid  lost  year:  About  $10,100. 

10.  Average  weekly  wages:  Men,  $12;  women,  $5  to  $7;  boys,  $6;  Chinese,  $7  50. 

11.  Paid  by  piece  or  day :  Both. 

12.  Hours  or  labor :  10. 

Sacbamento. 

1.  Name  of  firm :  Capital  Packing  Co.,  a  corporation. 

2.  Date  when  established :  1882,  by  J.  H.  Carroll  <fe  Co. 

3.  AjTticles  canned;  etc. :  Pish,  fruit,  vegetables,  jams,  and  jellies. 

4.  Amount  of  capital:  $CK),000. 

5.  Extent  of  grounds,  buildings,  etc. :  820  feet  square. 

6.  Quantity  of  fish  and  fruit  canned,  packed,  etc.,  last  vear :  1887, 100,000  6ases  (2  dozen 
cans  each);  1888,  60,000  cases  (2  dozen  cans  each);  18^,  4H),000  cases  (2  dozen  cans  each). 

7.  Daily  capacity  of  cannery:  Up  to  1,500  cases  per  day,  according  to  fruit  packed. 

8.  Number  of  employes:  Men,  2o;  women,  up  to  400;  ooys,  10;  Cninese,  15. 

9.  Amount  of  wages  paid  last  year:  1888,  $30,000;  1889,  $15,000. 

10.  Average  weekly  waives :  Men,  $10;  women,  $6  to  $12 ;  boys,  $6;  girls,  $6;  Chinese,  $9. 

11.  Paid  by  piece  or  day :  Piece. 

12.  Hours  of  labor:  10. 

San  JosA. 

1.  Name  of  firm :  Oolden  Gate  Packing  Company. 

2.  Date  when  established :  Incorporated  1877. 

3.  Articles  canned,  etc. :  Fruits  and  vegetables. 

4.  Amount  of  capital:  $85,000. 

6.  Extent  of  building,  grounds,  etc. :  One  half  block. 

6.  Quantity  of  fruit  canned,  packed,  etc.,  last  year:  Apricots,  8,290  cases ;  blackberries, 
450  cases;  white  cherries,  8,717  cases;  black  cherries,  1,780  cases;  grapes,  280  cases:  Bart- 
lett  pears,  4,566  cases :  pease,  1,609  cases ;  Egg  plums,  2,170  cases ;  Damson  plums,  836  cases ; 
Gold  Drop  plums,  217  cases;  Green  Gage  plums,  2,290  cases;  Yellow  Crawford  peaches, 
5,500  cases ;  Lemon  Cling  peaches,  2,707  cases ;  White  Heath  peaches,  260  cases ;  quinces, 
200  cases. 

7.  Daily  capacity  of  cannery:  1.000  cases. 

8.  Number  of  employes:  Men,  15  to  30;  women,  300  to  500;  boys,  20  to  30;  girls,  100; 
Chinese,  none. 

9.  Amount  of  wages  paid  last  year:  $26,561  25. 

10.  Average  weekly  wages:  Men,  $9  to  $16  50;  women,  $6;  boys,  $3  50  to  $6;  girls,  $6. 

11.  Paid  by  piece  or  day :  Both. 

12.  Hours 'ot  labor:  7  a.  m  to  6  p.  m. 

Santa  Rosa. 

1.  Name  of  firm :  Santa  Rosa  Packing  Company. 

2.  Date  when  established :  1881. 

3.  Articles  canned,  etc. :  Fruit  and  vegetables. 

4.  Amount  of  capital :  $50,000. 

5.  Extent  of  building,  grounds,  etc. :  Building,  24,000  square  feet ;  grounds,  about  2} 
acres. 

6.  Quantity  of  fish  and  fruit  canned,  packed,  etc.,  last  year:  14,000  cases  of  fruit,  and 
1,000  cases  of  com. 

7.  Daily  capacity  of  cannery :  1,500  cases,  or  36,000  cans  per  day. 

8.  Number  of  employes :  Men,  50;  women,  160;  boys,  40;  girls,  20  to  50;  Chinese,  24. 

9.  Amount  of  wages  paid  last  year:  $9,132  10. 

10.  Average  weekly  wages :  Men,  $10;  women,  $6;  boys,  $6;  girls,  $3  to  $4  50;  Chinese, $8. 

11.  Paid  by  piece  or  day:  Both. 

12.  Hours  of  labor:  6:30  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  ;  one  half  hour  for  dinner. 
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Healdsburo. 

1.  Name  of  firm :  The  Van  Allen  Packing  Co. 

2.  Date  when  established :  1887. 

3.  Articles  canned,  etc. :  Fruits. 

4.  Amount  of  capital :  $20,000. 

6.  Extent  of  building,  grounds,  etc. :  Building,  210x40;  second  story,  G0x40;  lot,  250x50. 

6.  Quantity  of  fish  and  fruit  canned,  packed,  etc.,  last  year:  6,000  cases. 

7.  Daily  capacity  of  cannery :  15,000  cans. 

8.  Number  of  employes:  Men,  20;  girls  and  women,  200;  boys,  20;  Chinese,  10. 

10.  Average  weekly  wages:  Men.  |7  76;  women,  |6  90;  boys,  $4  60;  girls,  $6  90;  Chi- 
nese, $9. 

11.  Paid  by  piece  or  day :  Both. 

12.  Hours  or  labor :  10. 

Los  Gatos. 

1.  Name  of  firm :  Los  Oatos  Canning  Co. 

2.  Date  when  established:  Los  Gatos  Fruit  Packing  Co.,  1881;  Los  Gatos  Canning 
Co.,  1889. 

3.  Articles  canned,  etc :  Fruit  and  vegetables.  Fruit  drying  establishment  in  connec- 
tion with  the  canning  business. 

4.  Amount  of  capital:  $100,000.  , 

6.  Extent  of  buildings,  grounds,  etc. :  One  acre,  buildings  over  half;  drying  grounds, 
leased,  five  acres  adjoining. 

6.  Quantity  of  fisn  and  fruit  canned^  packed,  etc.,  last  year;  giving  the  different  kinds : 
Canned — Apricots,  15,000  cases :  cherries,  9,000  cases ;  peaches,  16.000  cases ;  pears,  9,000 
cases;  plums,  3,000 cases;  blackoerries,  tomatoes,  strawoerries,  and  other  fruits,  say  3,000 
cases.    Drying — Peaches,  apricots,  prunes,  about  260  tons. 

7.  Daily  capacity  of  cannery :  35.000  to  40,000  cans. 

8.  Number  of  employes :  M^n,  40;  women,  176;  boys,  26;  girls,  86;  Chinese,  none. 

9.  Amount  of  wages  paid  last  year :  For  drying  and  danning,  $32,000. 

10.  Average  weekly  wages:  Men,  $12;  women,  $9;  boys,  $6;  girls,  |te. 

11.  Paid  by  piece  or  day :  Women  and  girls  average  $1  76  to  $2  daily. 

12.  Hours  ot  labor:  10. 

Note. — The  above  is  compiled  from  season  of  1888.  The  pack  of  1889  was  light,  owing 
to  the  present  company  not  purchasing  until  after  opening  of  season.  The  cannery  this 
season,  after  extensive  improvements,  nas  a  capacity  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  cases 
per  annum,  and  will  employ  over  three  hundred  hands,  all  white,  no  Chinese  being  em- 
ployed. 

San  Jos^. 

1.  Name  of  firm :  The  J.  M.  Dawson  Packing  Co. 

2.  Date  when  established :  1880. 

4.  Amount  of  capital :  $100,000. 

5.  Extent  of  buildings,  grounds,  etc. :  $36,000. 

6.  Quantity  of  fish  aha  fruit  canned,  packed,  etc.,  last  year:  About  10,000  cases  cher- 
ries; 110  cases  strawberries:  125  cases  currants;  7,770  cases  plums;  126  cases  blackberries; 
125  cases  ras])berries;  16,700  cases  apricots;  146  cases  Muscat  grapes;  6,600  cases  Bart  let  t 
pears ;  and  9,000  cases  peaches. 

7.  Daily  capacity  or  cannery :  1,250  cases  per  day  for  six  months. 

8.  Number  of  employes:  M^n,  40;  women,  300;  boys,  20;  girls,  160;  Chinese,  none. 

9.  Amount  of  wages  paid  last  year:  $29,679  63. 

10.  Average  weekly  wages :  Men,  $9;  women,  $7;  boys,  $5;  girls,  $7. 

11.  Paid  by  piece  or  day:  Both. 

12.  Hours  of  labor:  10. 

Napa. 

1.  Name  of  firm :  Napa  Fruit  Canning,  Packing,  and  Drjnng  Company. 

2.  Date  when  established :  18S6;  bought  by  present  owner  in  1888. 

3.  Articles  canned,  etc. :  Fruits  only. 

4.  Amount  of  capital :  $20,000. 

5.  Extent  of  buildings,  grounds,  etc. :  Main  building,  60x100  feet,  two  stories;  addi- 
tion, 24x40,  one  story;  engine  and  cook-room,  about  24x50;  dry  house,  20x36. 

6.  Quantity  of  fruit  canned,  packed,  etc.,  last  year:  11,000  cases  of  cherries,  apricots, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  tomatoes,  and  apples.    Did  not  run  drier  last  year. 

7.  Daily  capacity  of  cannery :  Said  to  oe  20,000  cans;  1  would  call  it  12,000. 

8.  Number  of  employes:  Men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  165;  Chinese,  4. 

9.  Amount  of  wages*  paid  last  year:  $8,319  62. 

11.  Paid  by  piece  or  day:  Both. 

12.  Hours  01  labor :  10. 

I  could  not  give  vou  tlie  number  of  employes,  as  they  were  not  the  same  all  the  time. 
The  largest  payroll  was:  Men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  166;  Chinese,  4. 
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HSALDSBURQ. 

1.  Name  of  Arm :  Macnolia  and  Healdsburg  Fniit  Cannery. 

2.  Date  when  established :  Incorporated  January  19, 1888. 

3.  Articles  canned,  etc.:  Peaches,  ])liims,  cherries,  apricots,  i)ears,  prunes,  apples, 
jellies  and  jams,  string  beans  and  sugar  corn,  blackberries,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  and 
currants. 

4.  Amount  of  capital:  Authorized  capital,  $100,000 1  about  $25,000  paid  up. 

5.  Extent  of  buildings,  grounds,  etc. :  Main  buildmg.  brick  and  adobe,  60x150,  two 
stories,  used  as  warehouse  and  can  factory;  four  frame  buildings,  about  50x60. 

6.  Quantity  of  fish  and  fruit  canned,  packed,  etc.,  last  year:  Not  run  by  the  corpora- 
tion last  year.  In  1888,  about  66,000  cases  of  various  fruits  and  vegetables  were  packed 
b\'  T.  8.  Merchant,  which  were  all  readily  sold.  About  6,000  cases  packed  last  year  by 
T.  8.  Merchant,  lessee  of  the  cannery. 

7.  Daily  capacity  of  cannery :  1,000  cases. 

8.  Number  of  employes:  Men,  90;  women,  300;  boys,  20;  girls,  60;  Chinese,  none 
(when  in  full  blast):  about  20  employes  at  present. 

10.  Average  weekly  wages:  Men,  fJQ:  women,  $6;  boys,  $6;  girls,  $6. 

11.  Paid  by  piece  or  day:  Half  and  naif. 

12.  Hours  or  labor:  10  to  15  hours  per  day. 

SACBAMEI7T0. 

1.  Name  of  firm :  Sacramento  Packing  and  Drying  Company. 

2.  Date  when  established :  June,  1888. 

8.  Articles  canned,  etc. :  CaUfomia  fruits  and  vegetables. 

4.  Amount  of  capital:  $50,000. 

5.  Extent  of  building,  grounds,  etc. :  160  feet  square. 

6.  Quantity  offish  and  fruit  canned,  packed,  etc.,  last  year:  30,000  cases  of  fruit. 

7.  Capacity  (daily)  of  cannery :  25,000  cans. 

8.  Number  of  employes:  Men,  25;  women,  150;  boys,  20;  Chinese,  5. 

9.  Amount  of  wages  paid  last  year :  $12,000. 

10.  Average  weekly  wages:  Men,  $10;  women,  $6;  boys,  $4  60;  Chinese,  $7  50. 

11.  Paid  by  piece  or  day:  Women  paid  by  the  piece. 

12.  Hours  or  labor:  10. 

San  Job±. 

1.  Name  of  firm:  San  Jos^  Fruit  Packing  Company. 

2.  Date  when  established :  Incorporated  January  20, 1875. 

3.  Articles  canned,  etc. :  All  kinas  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

4.  Amount  of  capital:  $150,000;  surplus,  $60,000;  total,  $200,000. 

5.  Extent  of  building,  grounds,  etc. :  Covers  about  three  acres. 

6.  Quantity  of  fish  and  Fruit  canned,  packed,  etc.,  last  year:  Fruits  and  vegetables,  111,- 
333  cases. 

7.  Daily  capacity  of  cannerv:  100,000  cans. 

8.  Number  of  employes:  Men,  50;  women,  1,000;  bovs,  50;  Chinese,  25. 

9.  Ajnount  of  wages  paid  last  year:  $46,000. 

10.  Average  daily  wages  paid:  Men,  $2;  women,  $1;  boys,  $1;  Chinese,  $1  10. 

11.  Paid  by  j)iece  or  oay :  Both. 

12.  Hours  01  labor:  10  hours  per  day. 


u 
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PART  III. 


00-OPERATIYE  INSUEANOE  ASSOCIATION'S. 


No  statistics  regarding  cooper ative  or  mutual,  or,  as  they  are  generally 
called,  asKCSsnient  insurance  organizations  have  ever  before  been  pub- 
lished in  California  by  any  State  officer.  Their  business  is  immense. 
Their  incniberHliip  very  large.  Their  income  and  disbursements  go  into 
the  millions.  A  very  large  proportion  of  our  population  are  interested 
about  their  financial  condition  and  their  methods  of  doing  basineae. 
The  depositor  in  a  savings  bank,  and  the  mau  or  woman  who  insazes 
j)roperty  or  life  in  the  non-assessment,  or  old  line  insurance  oompaniea, 
or  those  who  required  certain  fixed  payments  at  stated  periodSi  are  pro-* 
tected  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  l)ecause  these  institntionB  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  Bank  Commissioners  and  the  State  Insur- 
ance Commissioner. 

Thousands  of  the  wage-earning  class  of  our  citizens  are  insured  in  the 
assessment  associations.  Why  should  they  not  be  informed  by  some 
reliable  official  authority  as  to  their  financial  (tondition,  and  their  ability 
to  fulfill  their  contracts?  If  sound,  why  should  not  the  fiact  be  mtm 
known?     If  rotten,  why  should  not  their  condition  be  exposed? 

At  tlie  last  session  of  the  Legislature  (1889)  State  Insurance  Com- 
missioner J.  C.  L.  Wadsworth  had  a  Inll  introduced  which  woiild  sub- 
ject all  assessment  insurance  organizations,  except  genuine  fraternal 
societies,  to  the  laws  of  the  Stat<^,  and  compel  them  to  make  returns  to 
him  annually.  This  measure  was  defeated  through  the  machinations 
of  certain  unsound  assessment  insurance  organizations  that  did  not 
wish  th(?  light  to  lie  shed  on  their  plans  and  financial  condition. 

Anotlier  cause  for  the  failure  of  its  passage  in  the  Assembly  was  the 
want  of  knowledge  as  to  its  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  members.  This 
want  I  propose  to  supply.  For  tliis  special  reason,  and  also  to  afford 
information  to  the  many  thousands  of  the  working  classes  who  are  in- 
t<^rested  in  these  associations,  this  investigation  was  undertaken.  From 
the  very  start  it  had  the  cordial  indorsement  and  sup))ort  of  Insurance 
Commissioner  Wadsworth,  who  had  long  before  seen  its  necessity,  but 
had  neither  the  power  under  the  law,  nor  the  means  at  hand  to  under- 
take it  himself,  lie  felt  a  keen  interest  in  the  work  as  it  progressed, 
and  his  counsel  was  of  great  value  in  getting  at  the  bottom  facts. 

A  great  many  States  of  the  Union  place  assessment  insurance  cora- 
pani(?s  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  Insurance  Commissioners,  who 
j)ublish  statistics  annually  about  them.  The  States  of  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, Maine,  Nebraska,  and  Wisconsin  require  even  the  genuine 
popular  and  well  known  fraternal  insurance  societies  to  make  annual 
statements  to  their  Insurance  Commissioners. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  testimony  given  before  me  by  several  repre- 
sentatives of  these  organizations,  their  officers  would  not  only  not  object 
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to  doing  this  in  California,  but  recommend  that  it  should  he  required  of 
them  in  order  that  the  counterfeit  ftaternals  may  be  exposed.  The 
shams  and  the  frauds  have  been  working  eeriouB  injury  to  the  legitimate 
fraternal  organizations. 

PLANS   OF    LIFE    INSURANCE. 

In  order  that  what  follows  in  this  report  may  be  clearly  understood 
by  all,  it  is  well  in  the  first  place  to  explain  the  plana  of  life  insurance. 

There  are  three  general  plans  or  syetems  under  which  the  business  of 
life  insurance  is  conducted  in  this  country  and  known  as — 

1.  The  level  premium  plan. 

2.  The  natural  premium  plan. 

3.  The  asaeefunent  plan. 

The  advocatefl  of  each  plan  occupy  a  separate  and  distinct  field  of 

the  American  experience  table  of  mor- 

)f  the  level  premium,  or  "  old  line  "  plan 
t  requires  the  payment  in  advance  of  a 
rhich  is  taken  and  laid  aside  a  certain 
eserve,  with  annual  additions,  is  invested 
and  accumulates  at  compound  interest 
m,  when  it  is  used  to  reimburse  the  eom- 
»8S.  This  reserve  is  charged  to  the  com- 
it  all  times  he  kept  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  annual  premiums  upon  this  plan 
ir  the  term  of  years  for  which  the  policy 

er  deducting  the  reserve  and  expenses, 
i  credited  back  to  the  assured  as  a  divi- 
lain  with  the  company  to  be  applied  on 
drawn  out  by  the  assured  in  cash.  Poli- 
ly  be  exchanged  for  paid  up  policies  for 
company  may  pay  back  in  cash  a  portion 
desired,  at  any  time  after  three  years 
&om  date  of  issae. 

THE   NATURAL    PREMIUM    PLAN. 

Thia  plan  is  sometimes  called  the  "  renewal  term  plan,"  and  has  some 
features  similar  to  the  level  premium  companies.  It  requires  payment 
in  advance  of  an  annual  premium,  for  a  fixed  amount,  determined  from 
the  mortality  tables.  This  premium  consists  of  the  expense  fund  and 
reserve,  which  is  the  same  as  charged  by  the  level  premium  companies. 
Instead,  however,  of  retaining  the  reserve  and  accumulating  it  with  com- 
pound interest  for  the  payment  of  future  losses,  as  with  the  level  pre- 
mium companies,  it  is  used  to  pay  current  losses,  and  in  theory  the  full 
reserve  is  exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  assured  is  required, 
in  order  to  renew  his  policy  at  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  year,  to 
pay  a  higher  premium,  rendered  necessary  by  the  higher  reserve  charged 
upon  bis  advanced  age.  The  premiums  charged  upon  this  plan  are  very 
much  less  in  the  outset  than  those  charged  by  the  level  premium  com- 
panies, but  increase  with  each  succeeding  year.     The  companies  guar- 
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antee  the  payment  of  the  sum  named  in  its  policies  at  death,  and  if  a 
balance  remains  in  the  treasury  at  the  close  of  a  year,  it  is  carried  to 
the  Surplus  Fund,  and  used  to  pay  extraordinary  losses  or  to  reduce  the 
future  premiums  of  its  members. 

This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  being  mathematically  correct  in  prin- 
ciple, and  in  allowing  the  individual  to  pay  for  his  life  insurance  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  his  fire  insurance,  viz.:  in  yearly  payments,  graded 
in  proportion  to  the  increasing  hazard  of  his  risk. 

THE   ASSESSMENT   PLAN. 

The  assessment  plan  of  insurance  had  its  origin  among  the  fraternal 
societies  of  England.  They  were  long  known  as  burial  societies,  and 
while  not  assuming  to  deal  in  life  insurance,  afibrded  substantial  bene- 
fits to  their  sick,  and  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  members. 
Their  membership  was  usually  limited  to  the  members  of  one  profession, 
trade,  or  occupation;  the  members  contributed  equally  to  the  dues  of 
the  organization,  without  regard  to  age  or  condition  of  health.  From 
this  humble  beginning  has  sprung  the  system  of  assessment  insurance, 
which  has  had  such  a  marvelous  growth  in  this  country.  January  1, 
1886,  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  two  millions  of  people  were  insured 
in  the  United  States  upon  the  assessment  plan  to  the  amount  of  over 
$4,000,000,000. 

From  the  developments  which  arose  regarding  the  plans  and  practices 
of  the  cooperative  insurance  associations,  during  the  investigation,  I 
deemed  it  advisable  to  make  a  separate  report  of  them,  but  especially  of 
those  called  "  endowment "  associations,  which  was  published  in  pam- 
phlet form  and  widely  distributed. 

COOPERATIVE   INSURANCE. 

Cooperative  insurance  in  its  various  forms — life,  accident,  endowment, 
etc. — ^has  come  into  existence  within  the  last  twenty -five  years.  Conse- 
quently it  is  yet  almost  too  young  to  be  judged  as  a  permanent  factor  in 
our  social  economy,  but  its  evolution  is  a  curious  and  interesting  study. 
It  was  begotten  on  the  ruin  and  havoc  >vrought  by  the  innumerable 
failures  of  life  insurance  companies.  We  are  living  in  a  progressive 
age;  the  "  schoolmaster  is  abroad,"  and  his  lessons  are  bearing  fruit. 

When  people  saw  high  officials  of  insurance  companies  reveling  in 
luxury  and  amassing  great  fortunes  from  the  money  which  they  had 
contributed,  they  asked  themselves  the  question,  "  Why  should  we  not 
insure  ourselves?  If  the  officers  and  Directors  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies are  able  to  hoard  up  millions  of  a  reserve  fund  out  of  the  pay- 
ments of  the  insured,  why  should  we  not  have  a  voice  in  deciding  what 
disposition  should  be  made  of  such  funds?  Through  cooperation  people 
of  small  means  are  able  to  conduct  a  business  enterprise  by  uniting 
their  little  capital,  which  no  one  of  them  could  possibly  do  alone;  there- 
fore, let  us  cooperate.'' 

The  whole  scheme  of  cooperative  insurance  is  a  strike  against  the 
sordid,  selfish  aggrandizement  of  old  line  insurance  companies.  Wage 
earners,  men  and  women,  wanted  insurance  to  be  paid  in  frequent 
smaU  payments,  but  the  agents,  who  are  interested  in  large  premiumSf 
and  consequently  large  commissions,  would  not  work  such  plana.    By 
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this  course  they  killed  the  hen  that  laid  for  them  the  golden  egg, 
because  the  people  took  the  remedy  into  their  own  hands.  Since  the 
advent  of  the  cooperative  methods  but  few  life  insurance  companies,  on 
the  old  lines,  have  been  incorporated  where  the  former  are  in  operation. 

The  new  departure  is  most  plausible  in  theory  and  commends  itself 
to  all  who  carefully  study  its  features.  In  the  hands  of  capable  and 
honorable  men  it  can  accomplish  a  world  of  good. 

The  plan  is  simply  for  a  number  of  people  to  combine  in  an  organiza- 
tion; to  charge  for  admission  and  annual  or  quarterly  or  monthly  fees 
a  sum  sufficient  for  reasonable  expenses;  and  to  assess  the  member  a 
certain  sum,  to  be  paid  at  certain  periods,  out  of  which  is  disburseci  the 
amount  of  insurance  to  the  member's  legatee  or  beneficiary. 

Such  a  plan  to  furnish  money  relief  to  an  humble  family  at  the  low- 
est cost,  and  at  time  of  great  need — either  in  old  age,  or  in  case  of 
accident  or  death — appeals  to  the  masses  as  most  deserving  of  support. 

At  first  this  plan  was  adopted  by  fraternal  societies  organized  for 
other  and  different  purposes,  who  put  it  in,  so  to  speak,  as  a  new  plank 
in  their  platform.  Those  interested  in  the  old  line  life  and  accident 
insurance  companies  tried,  by  every  means,  to  cry  down  this  new  depart- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  fraternal  societies.  The  country  was  deluged 
with  literature  showing  the  impossibility  of  success.  Experts  were 
employed  who  proved,  beyond  the  possibiUty  of  contradiction,  the  utter 
absurdity  of  the  fraternals  being  able  to  fulfill  their  obligations.  "  Fig- 
ures don't  lie,"  "You  cannot  go  beyond  the  logic  of  cold  facts,"  they 
continually  cried  out.  Still,  in  spite  of  such  direful  prophecies  and  pre- 
dictions, in  the  face  of  adverse  arithmetical  demonstrations,  against  all 
powerful  monopoly  influence,  these  fraternal  societies  have  calmly  pur- 
sued the  even  tenor  of  their  way  and  faithfully  carried  out  their  pledges. 

It  may  now  be*  said  that  they  have  passed  the  experimental  stage  and 
entered  upon  a  career  of  permanent  usefulness.  No  one  is  now  rash 
enough  to  dispute  that  the  fraternal  cooperative  insurance  societies  have 
furnished  an  immense  amount  of  relief  at  low  cost. 

METHODS   OF   OLD   LINE   INSURANCE. 

They  occupy  a  field  inaccessible  to  the  methods  of  the  old  line  compa- 
nies. They  have  forced  the  latter  to  a  realizing  sense  that  their  days 
of  undivided  sway  are  passed  forever.  The  enormous  amount  of  money 
locked  up  in  the  Reserve  Funds  of  the  old  line  insurance  companies, 
mounting  up  to  the  tens  and  hundreds  of  millions,  is  not  now  accumu- 
lating at  such  an  alarming  ratio.  Take,  for  instance,  the  millions 
hoarded  up  annually  and  placed  in  Reserve  Funds  by  the  Mutual  Life  of 
New  York,  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance,  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life, 
and  the  New  York  life  insurance  companies.  Where  do  they  come  from? 
They  represent  an  amount  over  and  above  the  necessary  expenditures, 
which  was  taken  directly  from  the  pockets  of  their  policy  holders  in 
premiums.  That  it  is  proper  for  such  companies  to  have  a  Reserve  or 
Guarantee  Fund  is  unquestionable,  even  if  the  law  did  not  require  it,  but 
to  go  on  forever  squeezing  their  shareholders  in  order  to  pile  up  this 
Reserve  Fund  mountain  high,  is  baneful  policy,  and  unjust  to  those  who 
pay.  The  thousands  of  insured  who  have  raised  up  these  immense  piles 
from  a  cipher  foundation,  have  practically  about  as  much  present  and 
prospective  interest  in  the  Reserve  Funds,  except  in  the  way  of  guaranty, 
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as  the  slaves  under  King  Rameses  had  in  the  Egyptian  pyramids  which 
they  had  helped  to  build. 

The  Pennsylvania  insurance  reports  show  that  the  level  premium 
insurance  companies  collected  in  ten  years  $699,250,701 .  They  paid  in 
losses  and  matured  endowments,  during  the  same  period,  #285,354,004. 
Where  did  the  difference  go,  amounting  to  the  enormous  total  of  J413,- 
89B,797? 

Twenty-nine  companies  in  the  State  of  New  York  received  in  premi- 
ums, in  1888,  over  *114,000,000,  of  which  only  $48,000,000  were  paid  for 
death  claims,  while  $29,000,000  were  paid  for  expenses.  For  every  dol- 
lar, therefore,  paid  for  death  claims,  more  than  60  cents  was  paid  for 
expenses.  The  balance,  $37,000,000,  was  added  to  the  assets  of  the 
companies. 

Consequently,  for  every  dollar  paid  for  death  losses  about  80  cents 
was  added  to  the  already  loaded  and  inflated  reserve  resources  of  these 
gigantic  corporations. 

COMPABATIVE    COBT. 

AU  "Oid  Lint"  Imurance  Companitt  Reporting  to  New  Tori  Inturance  Department. 


No  wonder  that  insurance  magnates  have  been  able  to  live  in  a  style 
of  splendor  rivaling  that  of  a  Hindoo  Maharajah. 

The  line  at  which  the  bleeding  process  must  stop  has  been  discovered 
by  the  cooperative  insurance  associations.  On  the  other  band,  so  many 
bogus  or  fraudulent  mutual  or  cooperative  insurance  companies  have 
been  organized,  especially  in  San  Francisco,  that  a  provident  head  of 
a  family  may  prefer  to  be  bled  by  an  old  established  company  than  run 
the  risk  of  losing  all  in  a  mutual  concern  of  whose  character  and  abiUty 
to  carry  out  its  contract  he  has  some  misgivings.  After  the  old  frater- 
nal societies  (which  merely  extended  their  lines  of  usefulness)  came 
new  associations,  lodges,  guilds,  etc.,  whose  chief  aim  and  object  was 
professedly  the  insurance  or  endowment  of  their  members,  such  aa  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  Knights  of  Honor,  etc.  Last,  there 
followed  stock  or  proprietary  associations  that  commenced  to  work  the 
assessment  plan  of  life  and  endowment  insurance  as  a  businras  enter- 
prise. 
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THREE  CLASSES   OF  COOPERATIVE   INSURANCE. 

We  have  then  three  classes  of  assessment  insurance  organizations:     . 

1.  Fraternal,  with  insurance  superadded. 

2.  Assessment  insurance  guilds  or  lodges. 

3.  Assessment  insurance  associations. 

Of  the  three  classes  referred  to,  the  first,  or  strictly  fraternal  societies, 
•such  as  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  Knights  of  Honor,  etc., 
are  looked  upon  as  little  republics,  making  their  own  rules  and  regula- 
tions by  common  consent,  and  therefore  requiring  no  legal  restraint  or 
State  supervision  to  protect  the  membership  from  imposition. 

Some  of  the  second  class  are  also  conducted  as  genuine  cooperative 
associations,  honestly  conducted,  all  the  members  pulling  together  in 
the  same  boat  and  sharing  the  same  fortunes — sink  or  swim.  Some 
again  are  sham  fraternal  guilds  under  the  control  and  guidance  of  needy 
adventurers,  who  foist  themselves  into  official  position  and  manage  to 
keep  themselves  there  so  long  as  the  society  lasts. 

With  regard  to  the  third  class,  they  embrace  three  forms  of  insurance 
organizations: 

1.  Insurance  payable  at  death. 

2.  Insurance  payable  on  account  of  sickness  or  accident. 

3.  Insurance  payable  during  life  at  certain  periods. 
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I  shall  take  up  the  three  classes  of  assessment  insurance  organizations 
in  the  order  given,  beginning  with  fraternal  associations. 

The  assessments  for  death  losses  in  this  class  of  associations  or  societies 
are  usually  made  at  the  supreme  office  and  collected  from  the  members 
through  the  machinery  of  the  local  or  subordinate  lodges;  but  few  sal- 
aried officers  are  required,  and  the  expenses  of  the  societies  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  The  expense  of  maintaining  the  local  organization  is 
compensated  by  the  social  and  fraternal  benefits  derived  from  association. 
But  the  chief  value  of  these  associations,  from  the  standpoint  of  insur- 
ance, is  in  the  cohesion  of  this  membership  by  reason  of  the  fraternal 
relation,  which  enables  them  to  successfully  resist  the  tendency  to  dis- 
integration under  the  shock  of  an  excessive,  although  perhaps  only  tem- 
porary, increase  of  mortality  ratio.  The  fraternal  relation,  in  other 
words,  supplies  to  some  extent  the  vitality  afforded  by  the  reserve  or 
emergency  funds  retained  by  most  companies  of  the  other  class. 

The  following  able  and  lucid  article  on  Cooperative  Fraternity,  ex- 
pressly written  for  this  report,  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  best  known 
men  in  fraternal  circles  on  this  coast,  Wm.  H.  Barnes,  Esq.,  P.  G.  M.: 

Cooperative  Fraternity. 

It  is  now  thirty-five  years  since  I  first  associated  myself  with  a  fraternal  society,  among 
the  objects  of  wnich  was,  by  cooperative  or  raatual  assistance,  to  i)rovidc  not  only  kindly 
sympathy  in  event  of  trial  or  misfortune,  but  tan^blc  relief  and  assistance  in  sickness, 
disaDility.  or  physical  accident,  decent  sepulture  at  death,  and  friendly  care  for  the  family 
•deprivea  oy  aeath  of  its  protector  and  head. 
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This  association  was  tlie  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  which  I  ioined  in  1855. 
Even  so  ennnent  an  actuary  as  tne  late  Elizur  Wright,  oi  Connecticut,  told  me,  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  that  the  1.0.  O.  F.  promised  more  than  it  could  peribrm,  and  that  its 
scale  of  dues  in  proportion  to  its  scale  of  hcnefit^  was  disproportionate;  or,  in  other 
Words,  the  henefits  were  too  higli  for  the  dues,  and  that  in  his  judgment  time  would 
banknipt  the  fraternity's  exchequer. 

He  at  that  time  based  his  opinion  and  estimates,  as  manv  are  apt  to,  even  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  upon  a  calculation  having  for  its  starting  )>oint  and  ending  the  assumption  that 
each  i>erson  joining  the  order  would  remain  in  the  same  until  the  day  of  his  death,  and 
left  entirely  out  of  said  calculation  the  factor  of  lapses,  which  is  a  most  i)rominent  one  in 
all  such  matters,  whether  connect<'d  with  insurance  or  Iraternity  orders.  To  emidiasize 
this  ]>oint.  I  give  you  the  statistics  of  Americ4in  Odd  Fellowship,  taken  from  the  repf»ri 
of  Secretary  T.  A."  Ross  to  the  Supreme  Lodge  of  that  order,  at  the  session  lield  in  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  Se]»teml)er,  1889: 

Total  number  of  initiations  from  1830  to  December  31,  1888 1,675,6;J7 

Number  of  brothers  buried. 136,85i4 

Total  membership.  January  1,  1889  .._. 003,537 

740,371 

Unaccounted  for. 885,26t( 

Out  of  the  1,575.637  memlx^rs  admitted  in  these  fifty-eight  years,  less  than  10  ]>er  cent 
has  died  in  the  order,  and  more  than  half  of  the  entire  number  have  been  in  more  or  less 
years,  and  then,  from  various  reasons,  withdrawn  and  relieved  the  order  of  all  responsi- 
bility, so  far  as  they  were  concerned. 

In' this  connection,  it  is  of  value  to  know  what  is  the  death  rate  per  annum,  as  it  sen'es 
as  a  criterion  to  some  extent  in  making  estimates  or  calculations  U}>on  the  subject: 

Members  in  order,  December  31,  1887 554,404 

Received  by  initiation,  card,  reinstatement,  etc.,  in  1888.. 73,558 

627,ai2 

Deaths  during  year,  6,36!^  (a  shade  over  1  jwr  cent).  The  order  was  instituted  in  1819; 
188f)  was  the  seventieth  year  of  its  history. 

Again,  to  point  out  tlie  important  factor  of  losses,  let  me  state  that  although  73,558 
were  a<imitted  during  the  year,  yet  at  the  close  of  said  year,  the  order  only  made  a  net 
gain  of  25,802,  showing,  after  decfucting  the  6,309  deaths,  a  loss  of  41,360  of  old  members, 
whose  jdaces  were  supplied  by  new  initiates. 

1  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  refute  the  hackneyed  assertion  *'  that  there  is  as  much  risk 
to  an  order  in  40,000  '  new  ''men  as  in  40,000  'old''  ones,"  for  such  an  a.ssertion  disproves 
itself. 

Odd  Fellowship  is  the  largest  and  most  prominent  beneficial  society  in  America,  prom- 
ising to  pay  wecKly  sick  benefits,  to  visit  its  sick,  an<l  bury  its  dead. " 

Its  sixty-ninth  year  I  have  ^iven  you,  and  will  add  that  in  the  iwriod  alone  alluded  to, 
it  has  rtiileemed  every  promise,  relieved  l,393,fW6  brethren,  176,608  widowed  families, 
buried  136.834  members,  and  paid  out  for  these  i)urposcs,  $48,601,862  09. 

In  California,  this  order  had,  January  1,  188,0,  26,457  members  in  327  bulges;  j^aid  for 
relief  purposes  during  1888,  $235,342  04.'  Odd  Fellowship  was  intn)duced  nere  in  1849, 
California  Lodge  Iwinjj  instituted  in  San  Francisco,  September  twenty-first,  of  said  year; 
the  Grand  I^xlge  was  instituted  in  May,  1853. 

I  give  the  dates  to  show  the  age  nnd*exi>erience  of  this  order,  and  to  prove  it«  right  to 
be  recognize<l  as  a  reliable  and  legitimate  fniternal  association,  founded  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  mutual  aid  or  cooperation  for  mutual  iK'iiefit  of  all  concerned. 

As  there  are  no  s})e<;ifie<l  pecuniary  obligations  in  the  Masonic  order,  said  fraternity 
would  not  properly  come  uikut  discussion  in  this  paper. 

What  is  true  of  Odd  Fellowship,  is  tnie,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  the  veteran  orders 
of  Foresters,  Druids^  Red  Men,  and  of  the  younger  onler  of  the  Knight:*  of  Pythias  (187S»). 
each  of  whom  have  in  every  respect  denmiistrated  their  good  faith  to  their  members  ana 
the  ])ublic  at  large,  and  by  their  hoin>rablc  records  established  themselves  finnly  for  all 
time  to  come. 

St)  much  for  the  f)ld  orders.  And  now  I  desire  to  speak  of  that  more  recent  system  of 
coiinerative  fraternity  which  has  revi»lutionized  this  continent  within  the  past  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  which  has  jnit  within  the  reach  of  every  honest,  hardworking  man  the 
means  <.»f  providing  for  his  family  in  the  event  of  his  death  a  reas<.>nable  snm  of  money, 
and  thus  avert  want,  destitution,*;md  their  frequent  attendants,  misery  and  crime. 

In  18ti8,  John  J.  Ci)church,  a  ine<'hanic  of  Meadville,  coiK'eived  and  put  into  o])eration 
a  system  of  mutual  fraternal  contributions  at  the  death  of  a  nieml>er.  He  named  this 
fraternity  the  Ancient  Order  of  Cnited  Workmen,  and  worked  diligently  to  est^iblish  iL 
It  grew  slowly,  having  l.>ut  four  hundred  members  in  1871;  and  when  it  was  introduoc^l 
on  this  (H)ast.*in  1873.  by  Ilomce  G.  Pratt,  but  four  thousand.  In  1877,  when  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  California  was*established,  there  were  only  twenty-five  thousand  members  in  the 
United  States;  but  just  at  this  time  memlx'rs<if  tlie  older'oniers,  esiKJciallyin  California, 
had  their  attention  called  to  it.  There  was  no  tiuestion  as  to  the  inestimable  value  it 
would  \)e  to  members  of  the  older  orders,  who  were  provided  for  in  the  event  of  Bicknefls 
or  disability  (by  the  weekly  sick  benefit  system  of  their  order),  if  a  tangible  provisioii 
could  l>e  made  for  their  families  in  the  event  of  their  death. 
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The  question  immediately  arose:  *'  Can  $2,000  at  death  Ikj  secured  for  a  reasonable  pay- 
ment, and  how  much;  and  can  a  system  be  arranged  so  that  payments  can  be  made  m 
montnly  installments,  instead  of  having  to  pay  in  a  lump  sum,  quarterly,  semi-annually, 
or  annually,  as  re<iuired  by  corporations?"  To  the  masses  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  laying  |2  a  month  and  paying  |20,  or  even  |10,  at  a  single  payment  at  any  one  time 
dunng  the  year. 

It  came  within  my  province  to  fully  and  exhaustively  investigate  the  matter  of  cost, 
death  rate,  average  age,  pro  rata  of  loss,  etc.  To  do  so  I  fully  examined  the  records  of 
fraternities  and  corporations  to  ascertain  the  average  death  rate  and  the  actual  cost  of 
carrying  |1.000  insurance  annually.  The  result  of  that  investigation  was,  that  in  ])ro- 
gressive  orders,  such  as  those  1  have  referred  to,  the  average  age  of  the  members,  year  by 
year,  is  forty  years;  and  the  average  death  rate  1  per  cent;  and  that  by  payments  var>'- 
mg  from  |18  to  $24  annually  (averaging  $20),  $2,000  could  be  paid  at  the  death  of  every 
member  who  died  in  tlie  order. 

Always  nrovidedf  that  these  payments  must  go  into  an  exclusive  beneficiary  fund,  and 
be  uted  muy  for  the  payment  of  the  beneficiary  certificates. 

In  business  corporations,  it  is  necessary  to  have  salaried  ofhcers,  employ<^.s,  agents, 
etc.,  who  miist  be  paid,  a  reserve  fund  accumulated,  and  many  other  rcipiisite  exi)enseH, 
wliich,  of  course,  must  be  provided  for,  and  added  to  the  cost  to  tlie  customer;  but  in  the 
A.  O.  V,  W.,  bv  making  it  a  fraternal  ordtr,  none  of  these  items  of  expense  are  incurred, 
and  not  a  single  penny  of  the  beneficiary  moneys  can  be  used  for  any  purpose  except  to 
pay  heirs  of  deceased  members.  The  fraternal  part  of  the  association  is  seen,  wlien  it  is 
realized  that  the  heads,  the  managers,  from  the  Supreme  Master  Workman,  the  CI  rand 
Masters  of  States,  down  to  tlie  Masters  of  the  subordinates,  receive  no  salary,  commis- 
sion, or  pecuniar}'  compensation  whatever;  the  members  all  act  as  agents  and  employes 
free  of  cost.  Rent  of  offices,  advertising,  and  a  score  of  exj>enses  absolutely  necessary  to 
a  business  organization,  as  well  as  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  on  tlie  capital  invested, 
are  all  unknown  in  the  A.  0.  U.  W. 

There 
than  there 
dues  on 

fraternal  privileges  and  advantages  in  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  worth  all  the  dues  they  pay,  just 
the  same  as  members  of  other  orders  do. 

Therefore,  the  only  question  to  be  considered,  so  far  as  the  beneficiary  feature  is  con- 
cemeii,  is,  will  it  be  permanent  and  continuous,  and  will  the  death  rate  and  assessment 
continue  at  a  reasonable  figure? 

By  referring  to  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  Odd  Fellowship  given  in  this  article,  it  will  l>e 
found  that  a  payment  of  $21  in  the  year  1888  by  each  member  would  have  paid  $2,000  for 
every  death  in  tne  order  in  said  year. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  (now  twenty-one  years  old)  will  be  found 
valuable  for  reference  and  information.    (The  amount  carried  by  each  member  is  $2,000.) 

Total  memliership  January  1,  1889 216,196 

Deaths  in  order  from  organization  to  January  1,  1889 12,H22 

Paid  for  same - $24,644,000 

Death  rate  per  1,000  members  in  1888 9.72 

Average  yearly  aeath  rate  ten  years  (1879  to  1888) _ 8.48 

Average  annual  cost  of  $1,000  protection  (1879  to  1888) $8  50 

Average  number  of  assessments  ($1  each)  (1879  to  1888) 17 

Average  number  of  assessments  ($1  each)  in  1888 _ 18| 

Average  duration  of  membership  of  those  who  died  in  1888 6  years,  9  months,  4  days. 

In  California,  over  fifteen  hundred  members  of  the  A.  0.  U.  W.  have  died,  and  more 
than  $3,000,000  paid  to  heirs  in  this  State.  , 

1  have  been  thus  particular  in  regard  to  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  for  several  reasons:  First, 
because  it  is  the  original,  oldest,  and  largest  of  the  cooiK^rative  fraternities  paying  bene- 
fits at  death;  second,  because  it  is  the  only  one  paying  the  same  amount  ($2,000)  to  all 
members  (no  more,  no  less^;  and,  third,  because  it  itoes  not  believe  in  the  equity,  or  use 
of  what  is  known  as  gradea  assessments,  but  if  it  admits  a  member  at  all,  admits  him  at 
the  same  assessment  ($1)  as  all  other  members. 

I  have  personally  ever  held  that  the  (luestion  to  ask  was  not  what  a  man's  age  was,  but 
"is  he  a  good  risk  'for  eight  years?"  And,  if  he  was,  whether  he  was  twenty-one  or  forty- 
nine,  to  take  him,  as  it  has  been  i>roved  beyond  all  <iuestion,  that  eight  years  is  the 
average  duration  of  a  "fratemal  lire"  in  any  order.  The  records  prove  that  the  number 
of  assessments,  the  pro  rata  of  death,  and  the  cost  in  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  in  most  cases,  is 
much  less  than  that  of  other  associations  or  organizations  of  similar  or  approximate  age. 

There  are  other  orders  worthy  of  honorable  mention,  notably  the  Knights  of  Honor, 
Roval  Arcanum,  American  Legion  of  H(»nor,  etc.,  formed  on  the  graded  assessment  plan, 
an^  certainly  if  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  can  live  and  discharge  all  of  its  obligations  on  the  level 
plan  of  $1  each,  they  certainly  can  with  an  increased  assessment  for  older  members. 

The  success  of  the  great  orders  named  above— their  wonderful  growth— the  favor 
extended  to  them  by  the  older  fraternities,  coupled  with  the  ]>ractical  illustrations  on 
every  hand  of  their  Value,  the  millions  of  dollars  i)aid  to  widows  and  orphans,  placed 
them  and  their  system  in  the  most  favorable  light  before  the  peo])le,  and  the  great  masses, 
whom  a  few  years  ago  would  almost  have  mobbed  a  man  who  came  to  talk  *Uife  insur- 
ance" became  educated  to  the  value  and  necessity  of  future  protection  for  their  families. 
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and  the  insurance  corporations  to-day  owe  much  to  the  fraternal  societies  for  the  general 
feeling  which  now  exists  on  this  subject  among  the  people  at  large. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  tnat  there  should  be  those  who  imagined  that  they 
aIi*o  could  form  systems,  enterprises,  and  associations  on  a  similar  or  improved  (?)  prin- 
ciple, and  pay  moneys  for  other  purposes  than  to  heirs  at  death  by  the  assessment 
method,  and  the  result  was  tliat  tiie  air  was  soon  filled  with  all  kin'ds  of  '*  bubbles," 
witli  promises  nd  WHtum. 

It  has  never  Ixien  my  province  or  practice,  either  as  a  writer  or  speaker,  to  endeavor  to 
Imild  up  any  order  I  represented  by  reflecting  upon,  or  endeavoring  to  destroy,  some 
other  order.  I  bid  Ood-si)eed  to  every  Ugiiiinate  fraternal  order,  by  whatever  name 
culled ;  but  I  do  seriously  object  to  having  legitimate  orders  placed  in  a  category  among 
enterx>rises  and  scliemes  that  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  "business"  institutions, 
and  where  no  fraternal  system  or  practices  prevail. 

National  and  State  laws  liave  Ijeen  wisely  made,  recognizing  the  value  to  the  people  of 
legitimate  fraternal  cooiKjration,  and  releasing  the  honest  orders  from  jKJCuniary  re<Juire- 
ments  tliat  are  justly  auc  from  ]>usines8  organizations.  The  great  orders  are  doing  a 
j>ractical  work  to-day  for  the  tangible  aid,  refief,  protection,  and  hap]>ine8S  of  the  people 
of  this  Republic  that  has  no  parallel. 

In  1888,  there  were  paid  in  tiie  United  States  to  sick  and  distressed  members,  to  widows 
and  orphans,  and  for  nurial  of  dead,  as  follows: 

By  Masonic  and  I.  O.  0.  F.  orders,  |4,000,000;  bv  A.  O.  U.  W.,  K.  of  H.,  R.  A.,  and  A. 
L.  of  H.,  111,000,000;  by  K.  of  P..  0.  C.  F.,  Rc^  jTfen,  Druids,  and  Foresters,  $5,000,000; 
or  a  total  of  $20,000,000  annually  from  these  orders  alone;  of  which  |1,250,0(X)  were  dis- 
bursed in  California. 

These  are  grand  results  of  the  work  of  legitimate  fraternal  co(3pcration.  The  State 
has  aided  by  Kindly  laws,  and  should  continue  to  aid  such,  for  by  the  ministrations  of 
these  orders,  want,  sulfering,  ])auperism,  and  crime  are  prevented,  and  the  taxi)ayer 
relieved  from  the  i)ayments  of  large  amounts,  which  otherwise  would  be  imperatively 
necessary,  to  support,  directly  or  indirectly,  thousands  who,  but  for  these  orders,  would 
be  penniless  and  unjirotected. 

My  opinion  has  been  recjuestcd  U]Km  *'  pavments  of  endowments  during  life."  Of 
course  endowments  can  be  paid  during  life.  T^lie  insurance  comnanies  are  doing  so  con- 
tinually, but  the  grave  error,  in  my  judgment,  that  is  being  maae  upon  this  subject  is, 
that  endowments  during^ife  can  l>e  paid  to  living  members  for  the  same  rate  of  cost,  or 
about  the  same  number  of  assessments  that  are  retjuired  for  payments  at  death.  The 
remark  has  been,  and  is  often  made,  "if  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  can  pay,  as  it  has  for  twenty 
years,  $2,000  at  a  death,  at  an  annual  cost  to  the  member  of  $18  or  $20.  why  cannot  the 
amount  be  i)aid,  at  diflerent  periods  during  life,  for  same  cost?"  Plausible,  but  not 
logical,  for  this  reason : 

Of  one  thousand  men  in  an  order  January  1,  188$),  ten  will  die  during  the  following 
year,  but  nine  hundred  and  ninety  will  live;*  January'  1,  1899,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
of  the  original  thousand  will  have  died  (1  am  taking  tlie  general  average),  but  eujht 
hmidred  and  ei4fhty  will  he  alive.  To  pay  $2,000  for  each  of  these  one  hundred  and  twenty 
deaths,  would  recjnire  $240,000;  but  to  pay  during  these  ten  years,  even  rrne  quarter  of  the 
amount  ($r)()0  to  each  member),  would  reouire  $440,000. 

The  standard  insurance  coni]>anies  will  insure  a  man  at  40  years  of  age  for  $1,000.  pay- 
able at  death,  for  $20  61,  paid  annually  in  advance;  but  if  they  agree  to  nay  said  $1,000 
to  him,  if  he  is  alive,  at  the  end  ot  twenty  years,  they  charge  $46  91  annually,  in  advance, 
and  if  any  j)ortion  of  the  insurance  had  to  be  paid  in  five,  ten,  or  twenty  years,  the  rates 
would  be  still  higher.  If  they  agree  to  i)ay  $1,000  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  or  at  death,  if 
it  occurs  before  the  ten  years  'ela])se,  the  annual  i)ayment  for  $1,000  is  $101  58. 

I  concede  that  endowments  can  be  i)aid  during  life  on  the  assessment  i>lan,  as  I  have 
shown  above,  but  it  is  an  absurdity  to  think  that  it  can  be  done  at  the  same  rate  of  cost 
as  monevs  can  be  ])aid  at  death. 


There  IS  a  mighty  ditt'erencc  lietween  an  agreement  to  pay  monev  at  an  "indefinite 
time"  (at  death  J  and  a  "definite  time"  (so  many  years  si)ecified).  In  the  "indefinite" 
case  there  will  oe  a  large  factor  of  suspensionsfrom  apathy,  carelessness,  indiflTerence, 
etc.  In  the  "  definite"  case  the  incentive  is  to  tenaciously  cling  and  pay  up  until  the 
time  for  reruiving  comes,  and  if  many  suspensions  take  place,  they  will  coiiie<i/l!«r  parties 
have  received  their  first  payment,  whi(;h  does  not  benefit  the  finances  of  an  association 
as  susi>ensi<ai  and  withdrawal  of  members  benefit  the  orders. 

I  will  not  discuss  "the  right"  of  ]>eoi»Ie  to  form  any  kind  of  associations  of  a  business, 
protective,  endowment,  or  other  character  that  they  I'nay  agree  ui>on,  but  I  do  in.sist  that 
sucli  should  not  be  classe<l  as  "fraternal  sociuties,"  an\l  I  cannot  better  conclude  this 
article  tlian  by  answeringthe  (juestion,  "  What  is  a  legitimate  fraternal  society?"  luid  I 
do  so  bv  api)ending  the  re|)ort  of  a  si)ecial  committee,  adopted  at  the  session  of  the  Fra- 
ternal Congress  in  Philadelphia,  in  1887,  at  which  twenty  of  the  leading  fraternal  orders 
were  rei)reseiited: 

"  To  the  National  Fraternal  Congrens: 

"Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolutions  presented  l>y  Representative 
"W.  II.  Barnes,  of  California,  at  the  last  .session,  and  laid  over  for  consideration  at  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress,  respectfully  reiM)rt  that  they  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  pre- 
amble as  ])re8en'ted  by  Representative  Barnes,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"  Whereas,  There  are  a  large  nunil)cr  of  associations  under  various  names,  presenting 
to  the  public  propositions  of  varions  characters,  that  have  arisen  since,  and  are  meeting 
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with  favorable  reception  because  of  the  success  of  the  standard  legitimate  fraternal  benefit 
orders,  and  while  it  is  not  the  province  of  this  Congress  to  either  reflect  upon,  or  endeavor 
to  retard  the  ^owth  or  prosperity  of  any  organization,  yet  we  deem  it  a  auty  to  ourselves 
and  the  public  to  define  what  in  our  judgment  is  a  fraternal  society,  and  tp  be  recognized 
as  such.  Therefore  we  recommend  tlie  adoption  of  the  first  resolution,  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

'*  ReMdvcd,  That  a  fraternal  society  is  an  organization,  working  under  a  ritual,  holding 
regular  lodge  or  similar  meetings,  where  the  purposes  are  confined  to  visitation  of  the 
sick,  relief  of  distress,  burial  of  the  dead,  protection  of  widows  and  orphans,  education 
of  the  orphan,  payment  of  a  benefit  for  temporary  or  permanent  physical  disability  or 
death,  and  where  these  principles  are  an  obligated  duty  on  all  memoers,  to  be  discharged 
without  compensation  or  pecuniary  reward ;  where  the*  general  membership  attend  to  the 
{^>neral  business  of  the  order,  and  where  a  fraternal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  each  other 
IS  a  duty,  taught,  recognized,  and  practiced  as  the  motive  and  bond  of  the  organization. 

"We  would  further  recommend  tnat  the  second  resolution  be  adopted  as  it  now  reads, 
viz. : 

*'  Retolvedf  That  any  association,  however  worthy  in  a  business  point  of  view,  not  pos- 
sessing the  characteristics  above  named,  cannot  be  legitimately  termed  a  'fraternal' 
society  or  order." 

San  Francisco,  October,  1889. 

The  fraternal  beneficial  societies  are  in  truth  the  societies  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  are  born  of  economy,  thrift,  and  fraternal  love.  They  are 
the  safeguards  of  the  industrious  and  honest  middle  classes,  and  embody 
their  protest  against  the  unjust  demands  of  corporations  organized  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  gain,  who  thup  debar  the  man  of  moderate  means  from 
making  reasonable  provision  for  his  household  upon  his  death.  He 
who  strikes  at  the  fraternal  organizations  strikes  at  the  spirit  and  prog- 
ress of  the  age.  With  scarcely  an  exception  they  have  always  been 
honestly  administered.     Hence  their  wonderful  growth  and  success. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  experiment  began  which  to-day  fehows  as  a 
result  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  certificates  in  force,  cov- 
ering a  risk  of  over  $2,300,000,000.  The  sworn  reports  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  societies  and  associations  show  that  in  the  year  1888  over 
$22,000,000  was  paid  to  beneficiaries  of  deceased  certificate  holders,  at  a 
total  expense  (including  every  item)  of  $4,162,554.  The  ratio  of  expense 
to  receipts  averaged  less  than  15  per  cent. 

One  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  impediment  in  the  path  of 
progress  to  fraternal  insurance  organizations,  is  careless  or  defective 
examinations  of  candidates  upon  the  part  of  medical  examiners.  At  the 
National  Fraternal  Congress  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1S87,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Examiners  brought  this  fact  promi- 
nently forward  in  these  words: 

I  hold  it  as  an  axiomatic  fact  that  no  fraternal  beneficial  society,  no  mutual  assessment 
company f  no  inntrance  company  of  whatever  name  or  nature,  can  conduct  an  e(iuitable, 
safe,  honest,  and  legitimate  business  without  uniform,  honest,  conscientious,  and  intel- 
ligent medical  examinations.  They  are  the  bulwarks  upon  which  rest  the  successful 
societies  or  companies;  and  the}/  are  the  rocks  upon  which  the  unsuccessful  founder.  I 
care  not  wliat  other  vices  or  virtues  the  society  or  company  may  possess,  they  sink  into 
nothingness  when  com[)ared  with  the  subject-matter  now  imder  discussion.  • 

Our  Presidents  may  make  faulty  decisions,  our  accountants  may  make  an  error  in 
their  accounts,  our  clerks  may  be  negligent  or  careless  in  their  work,' our  Grand  National 
or  Supreme  bodies  mav  go  all  wrong — ojt  they  often  do — and  yet  all  this  may  be  adjusted 
and  corrected  with  little  or  no  loss  to  the  society;  but  let  a  Medical  Exarniner  make  a 
mistake  from  carelessness,  ignorance,  or  inattention  to  business,  and  recommend  as  a 
good  risk  one  that  is  not,  and  what  is  the  result?  Why,  simply  from  |1,000  to  $5,000  to 
the  society  at  one  fell  swoop.  But,  gentlemen,  you  realize  this  all  too  well  without 
taking  your  time  to  refresh  your  minds  by  references.  It  is  not  for  us  to  lament  the  fact 
alone;  out  to  strike  at  the  root  and  remedy  the  evil  if  possibly  we  can. 

This  was  mainly  the  cause  of  the  collapse  of  the  Catholic  Mutual 
Beneficial  Association,  according  to  its  Secretary.  This  association  was 
organized  November  12,  1879,  nearly  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen.    It  levied  assessments  of  $1  upon  its  mem- 
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bers  in  case  of  the  death  of  one,  and  admitted  men  at  first  up  to  the 
age  of  fifty-five  and  women  to  fifty,  but  afterwards  reduced  this  limit 
by  five  yearp.  Total  number  enrolled,  two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fourteen.  Paid  insurance  to  beneficiaries,  $250,000.  At  last  deaths 
came  pouring  in  so  fast  that  members  could  not  stand  the  drain  of  from 
three  to  four  assessments  per  month,  and  the  association  finally  wound 
up  its  affairs  May  23,  1890. 

ODD   FELLOWS. 


The  present  condition  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  can 
be  seen  from  the  following  facts  and  figures,  taken  from  the  able  and 
elaborate  report  of  Grand  Sire  Underwood : 

The  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  has  never  been  in  a  more  prosperous  condition. 
The  increase  in  its  menibersliip  is  larger  by  several  thousands  than  that  reported  for  a 
similar  period  during  the  past  hfteen  years. 

The  increase  in  revenues  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  members,  and  with  the  vast 
expenditures  for  various  kinds  of  relief  clearly  portrays  the  health,  vigor,  and  liberality 
of  the  order. 

The  militant  movement  has  retained  its  popularity  and  continued  its  growth,  and  the 
number  of  Chevaliers  plainly  underwrites  the  statement  reporting  its  advancement. 

The  llebekah  Degree  Lodges  have  been  frugal  and  prolific,  and  byr  their  additional  num- 
bers and  moneys  niaterially  add  to  the  general  column  of  prosperity. 

From  Grand  Secretary's  Files,  December  31,  1888. 


General  Data. 


Annual 
Inorease. 


Sovereign  Grand  Ix)dge 

Independent  Grand  Lodges  (German  Empire  and  Aus- 
tralasia)  ; 

Grand  Lodges 

Subordinate  Lodges 

Grand  Encampments 

Subordinate  Encampments 

Ix>dge  initiations 

Lodge  members ." 

Encampment  initiations 

Encampment  members 

Aggregate  relief  by  Lodges  and  Encampments 

Aggregate  revenue  of  Lodges  and  Encampments 


2 

54 

8,794 

48 

2,091 

68,217 

003,537 

11,565 

106,972 

$2,559,155  54 

$6,436,876  55 


224 


43 

1,256 

29,376 

690 

5,290 

$128,700  72 

$240,360  38 


White  Odd  Fellows  on  the  Globe  January  1, 1889. 

Independent  Order '. 662,787 

Manchester  Unity 688,492 

Total 1,841,279 

Fully  one  quarter  of  a  million  more  than  reported  by  the  next  largest  civilized  secret 
society. 

The  following  statistics,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  "  Proceedings  of 
the  Grand  Lodge,  State  of  California,  for  1890,"  show  the  condition  of 
the  order  in  this  State: 


Abstract  of  Reports  of  Subordinate  Lodges. 

Number  of  Lodges  1  ast  report _ 

Number  of  Lodges  instituted  during  the  year 

Total 

Number  of  Lodges  surrendered  charter 

Number  of  Jjodges  Ma^  1,1880 

Increase  in  number  of^Lodges ._ 

Total  membership  DeceinDer  31. 1888 

Number  of  weeks  susknesa  for  which  benefits  were  paid 


827 

7 


334 
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Knmber  of  brothers  relieved l 3,310 

Amoxint  paid  for  relief  of  brothers |180,«68  62 

Average  amount  paid  to  each  brother  relieved |64  64 

Average  cost  per  member  for  relief  of  brothers 6  58 

NumbMBr  of  widowed  families  relieved 198 

Amount  paid  for  relief  of  widowed  families 13,117  33 

Average  amount  paid  for  each  family  relieved $66  26 

Average  cost  per  member  for  relief  of  widowed  families 48 

Number  of  brothers  buried 306 

Amount  paid  for  burying  brothers 22,031  68 

Average  amount  paid  for  each  brother  buried $72  00 

Average  cost  i>er  member  for  burying  brothers 80 

Numl)er  of  sisters  buried 89 

Amount  paid  for  burying  sisters 3,249  00 

Average  amount  paid  for  burying  sisters $36  60 

Average  cost  per  member  for  burying  sisters 12 

Amount  paid  foreducation  of  orphans 1.336  00 

Amount  paid  for  charity 18,236  56 

Total  amount  paid  for  relief... $238,839  18 

Total  amount  paid  for  current  expenses 188,025  25 

Total  disbursements..   ^J^6^864JJ 

Average  disbursements  per  member  for  relief: 

For  brothers  relievea $6  58 

For  widowed  families  relieved 48 

For  brothers  buried 80 

For  sisters  buried 12 

For  education  of  orphans 06 

For  charity 66 

Total  average  per  member  for  relief $8  69 

Average  disbursements  per  member  for  current  expense 648 

Total  average  disbursement  per  member .?^''L^7 

Total  amount  of  receipts ". $609,766  31 

Average  receipts  per  member 18  56 

Excess  of  receipts  over  disbursements 82,891  88 

AvaUabie  Assets. 

Amount  of  cash  in  Lodge  Treasuries $126,022  51 

Amount  of  cash  in  Widows  and  Orphans*  Fund 8,772  90 

Amount  of  cash  loaned  and  in  bank 430,803  63 

Value  of  hall  stock 833,867  36 

Value  of  real  estate 480,709  74 

Value  of  furniture 98,552  62 

Value  of  libraries  (exclusive  of  the  Odd  Fellows  Library  in  San  Francisco)..  15,009  00 

Value  of  other  investments 149,340  67 

Total  available  assets $2,142,078  82 

Unavailable  Assets, 

Value  of  regalia $73,685  09 

Value  of  cemeteries 86,174  13 

Total  unavailable  assets 159,859  22 

Total  assets $2,301,aS7  54 

Average  assets  per  member $83  78 

Average  age  of  members 40  years. 

The  following  testimony  regarding  the  insurance  features  of  the  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows  was  given  before  me  by  Grand  Master  C.  N.  Jenkins: 

C.  N.  Jenkins, 

Grand  Master  of  the  State  of  California  Grand  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows. 

Question — How  many  members  in  the  Odd  Fellows  organization?  Answer— In  this 
State? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  In  this  State  we  have  nearly  twenty-seven  thousand.  By  the  last  annual 
report  it  was  a  little  over  twenty-six  thousand.  We  have  now  over  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  insurance  feature  in  yours?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  an  insurance, 
working  on  the  same  plan  as  tlie  Manchester  Unity  Association. 

Q.  That  is  purely  life  insurance?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  of  an  endowment  feature,  paying  premiums  before  death?  A. 
No. 

Q.  Your  life  insurance  is  conducted  on  the  assessment  plan?  A.  On  the  assessment 
plan. 

Q.  Are  these  assessments  paid  at  regular  periods,  or  only  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  a 
member?  A.  Regular  )>eriods.  The  Odd  Fellows  require  about  six  a  year;  the  same 
with  the  Manchester. 

Q.  Have  you  accident  insurance,  also,  or  sickness,  in  connection  with  the  Odd  Fellows? 
A.  We  have  provision  for  sickness  connected  with  cver>'  lodge,  according  to  their  rules 
and  regulations. 

Q.  But  not  in  the  general  lodge?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  only  assessments  levied  in  your  association  are  assessments  to  pay  a  life 
policy  upon  the  death  of  a  member?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  publish  and  distribute  to  all  your  members  full  receipts  of  every  f\ind  in  the 
association,  including  the  Expense  Fund?'    A.  Well,  every  fund  outside  of  the  insurance. 

Q.  But  the  working  of  the  association,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  is  published  and 
circulated?    A.  With  every  lodge;  not  with  every  member. 

Q.  And  full  details  of  receipts  and  disbursements  given  annually?  A.  Annually;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Would  you  think  that  any  association  that  did  not  publish  full  details  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  its  General  Fund  would  be  cooiKjrative?  A.  I  would  hardly  thmk 
it  would. 

Q.  Would  you  protest,  as  a  member  of  the  association,  if  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments were  not  published?  A.  I  would  if  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  might  not  if 
I  had  not  anything  to  do  with  it  as  an  oflflcer. 

Mr.  Spelling:  If  vou  did  not  have  any  hand  in  its  management?    A.  Yes. 

Colonel  Tobin:  You  have  first  lodges;  above  them  what  do  you  have?  State  body? 
A.  State  body. 

Q.  And  then  above  the  State  body?    A.  The  Sovereign. 

Q.  How  many  of  diftcrent  grades;  first,  tlie  members,  then  the  lodges?  A.  We  have 
in  this  State  three  hundred  and  forty  odd  lodges,  and  as  I  stated  beiore,  over  twenty- 
seven  thousand  Odd  Fellows  members. 

Q.  1  want  to  get  the  different  grades  of  authority  that  you  have;  first,  the  lodges?  A. 
Yes 

Q.*  Then  the  State-body?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Next?    A.  The  Sovereign  Grand  liOdgc. 

Q.  Above  that?  A.  Nothing.  It  is  abuut  as  high  as  it  can  go.  The  Sovereign  Grand 
Ijodge  comprises  the  United  States. 

Q.  Is  there  not  another  body  of  Odd  Fellows  calle<l  the  Manchester  Unity?  A.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.     It  is  the  English  lodge. 

Q.  Is  this  the  i>arent?    A.  Supposed  to  have  sprung:  from  that. 

Q.  Your  ex])erience,  then,  or  these  associations  is  confined  to  the  knowledge  you 
obtained  while  a  member  of  the  Occidental?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  ask,  would  you  consider  an  association  that  did  not 
publish  its  by-laws  and  constitution,  and  distribute  them  to  its  members,  a  coiiperative 
society?  A."  I  never  looked  upon  them  as  being  so  at  all,  and  I  am  not  suspicious  with 
the  workings  of  these  things.  1  jiresume  wlien  they  start  out  in  a  thing  of  that  kind 
they  know  what  thoy  are  doing. 

Q.  I  will  take  yours  as  a  mutual  organization.  You  print  your  by-laws  and  constitu- 
tion, and  your  ineinVuTs  are  made  acquainted  with  them?    A.  Yes.  " 

Q.  Have  all  the  members  an  eciual  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  difl?erent  officers  in  the 
lodges?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  all  members  stand  ui)on  the  same  i)lane,  and  exercise  the  same  rights?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Can  any  amendment  be  made  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  in  which  the  mem- 
bers have  not  an  e(^ual  voice?  Have  your  members  all  an  equal  voice  in  the  making  of 
the  laws?  What  rights  have  your  members  in  the  proceedings?  A.  I  can  explain  it  in 
a  few  words.  For  instance,  our  State  Grand  Body  re]>resentatives  are  elect<^d  from  each 
Sovereign  Lodge,  one  to  represent  each  lodge— we  could  not  have  all  the  members  there — 
and  they  are  to  make  the  amendments  to  the  constitution,  but  thev  have  to  go  to  the 
Sovereign  Grand  L<»dge— to  the  higher  bodv — before  they  arc  a  law,  and  are  then  returned  • 
but  everything  comes  to  us  in  form  so  that  we  all  understand  how  we  are  doing,  and 
what  we  are  doing. 

Q.  I  un<lerstand  you  to  say  that  there  is  only  one  form  of  insurance — life  insurance? 
A.  That  is  th<?  only*(Hie  c(»niiected  with  the  order. 

Q.  Is  the  anu^unt  for  which  a  member  can  insure  a  fixed  sum  or  gracied?  A.  They  run 
up  from  $1,000  to  |5,000,  and  our  wives  can  insure  for  one  half  of  the  amount.  There  has 
been  a  change  made  in  it  last  year,  taking  in  outsiders,  but  how  it  is  going  to  work  I 
den't  know.    I  suppose  it  willwork  well. 

Q.  Men  an<l  women,  both?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  come  into  eflfect  yet?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  prc»vision  for  widows  and  orphans  in  your  constitution — an  assessment, 
or  does  one  assessment  include  all?    A.  It  includes  alf. 
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Q.  Then  there  is  life  insurance  policy  and  provision  for  widows  and  orphans?  A.  The 
provision  for  widows  and  orphans  is  regulated  by  their  own  separate  lodges. 

Q.  Any  provision  for  fbneral  expenses — any  allowance  for  funeral  expenses?  A.  It  is 
rwdatea  by  their  own  lodges. 

Q.  Yours* then  is  strictly  a  cooperative  fraternal  association?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Spkllimo  :  1  understand  you  provide  sick  benefits  and  also  insurance — sick  benefits 
for  members  while  living,  and  insurance  for  the  families  of  those  who  die?.  A.  Yes. 

Q.  NoWt  these  sick  benefits  are  provided  for  by  annual  dues,  arc  they  not?  A.  Yes;  in 
assessments  for  them. 

Q.  The  death  benefit  by  assessments  upon  the  members  after  the  death?    A.  No. 

Q.  How?  A.  General  fund.  One  fund  for  death.  The  insurance  has  nothing  to  do 
with  sick  benefits. 

Q.  How  do  you  provide  the  insurance  fund ;  six  assessments  a  vear?  A.  The  insur- 
ance is  paid  bv  each  individual.    It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  lodges. 

Q.  It  IS  paid  after  the  death  occurs?  A.  Not' paid  after  the  death  occurs.  They  are 
paid  so  often ;  about  six  assessments  a  year. 

Q.  A  fund  is  provided  by  those  six  assessments,  in  anticipation  of  death?    A.  Yes. 

Colonel  Tobin  :  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  insurance  is  the  only  one  thing 
in  the  Supreme  body— the  other  benefits  belong  to  each  particular  lodge?  A.  To  each 
particular  lod^. 

Q.  The  Ancient  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  is  not  co(Jperative ;  it  is  simply  fraternal?  A. 
Fraternal.  I  think  you  misunderstood  me  in  regard  to  the  insurance.  The  Supreme 
body  has  not  the  management  of  that  insurance.  It  works  on  the  svstem — if  there  is  a 
Mason  here  who  can  explain  how  the  Masonic  insurance  is  conducted— it  works  in  about 
the  saine  wav.  Each  individual  has  to  pay  tiis  assessment.  It  is  conducted  in  such  a  shape 
that  it  is  entirely  independent  from  the  Sui)renie  Lodge— that  is,  the  Sovereign  Grand 
Lodge — ^but  it  is  the  only  insurance,  as  I  stated,  that  is  connected  with  the  onier.  Ttiese 
assessments  that  are  paid  in  are  supposed  to  carrj'  on  the  insurance  company — notliing 
to  do  with  the  order  itself;  but  until  the  last  year  tliey  would  not  allow  any  one  to  join 
who  was  not  a  meml)er  of  the  order,  except  their  wives.  Now  they  have  made  a  change 
in  it,  thinking  it  might  be  beneficial,  and  taking  in  outsiders — that  is,  persons  outside  of 
the  onier. 

Q.  Now.  if  this  insurance  was  an  integral  portion  of  the  order,  it  could  not  do  that : 
that  is,  take  in  a  person  irrespective  of  his  being  a  member  or  not;  not  being  an  integral 
part  of  it,  it  is  enabled  to  do  it?  A.  That  is  the  wav  1  understand  it.  If  they  were 
taking  in  outsiders  they  could  not  do  that  and  be  strictly  under  the  control  of  the  Grand 
Lodge. 

Q.  The  insurance  feature,  then,  is  not  under  the  control  of  tlie  officers  of  your  society? 
A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  It  is  started  in  such  a  shape  as  to  give  the  Odd  FclloVs  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  insure. 

O.  Then  the  other  features,  such  as  provisions  for  the  widows  and  or]>haii8,  and  sick, 
ana  funeral  benefits — these  are  all  features  of  the  lodges  themselves?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

CHOSEN   FRIENDS. 

This  order  was  organized  May  28,  1879. 

A  person  can  insure  in  it  now  for  ^500,  $1,000,  $2,000,  or  $3,000. 
Headquarters  is  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-three  assessments  were  levied  up  to  Julv 
31,  1890. 

Total  Benefits  Paid  to  May  31,  1890. 

2,249  deaths $4,377,2U3  24 

257  disabilities 271,600  00 

Total  to  May  31, 1890 |4,(M»,703  24 

I.  Income  durino  1889.  ' 

Membership  fees,  certificates $9,423  45 

Annual  dues,  per  capita  tax 21,693  80 

Assessments 1*83,460  75 

Medical  Examiners'  fees 2,163  00 

Total  paid  by  members $910,731  (JO 

Receivea  from  all  other  sources., 4,865  32 

Total  income  durinic  the  vear $921,596  92 

Balance  ofledger  assets  December  31, 1888 21,836  91 

Total $943,433  83 
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II.  Disbursements  during  1889. 

Losses  and  claims _ $864,500  00 

(Total  paid  to  members,  $864,600.) 

Salaries  of  officers i 7,500  00 

Salaries  and  other  compensation  of  office  employes 8,197  92 

Medical  Examiners'  fees 2,163  60 

Rent,  $960;  advertising  and  printing,  $4,199  84;  total 5,159  84 

All  other  items 28,150  4« 

(Total  expense  of  management,  $49,171  82.)  

Disbursements  during  the  year,  deducted  from  above  total. $913,671  82 

Balance  December  31,  1889 $29,762  01 

III.  Exhibit  of  Certificates  or  Policies. 


Total  Business  of  1889. 

N  umber. 

Amount 

Policies  or  certificates  in  force  December  31, 1888 

Policies  or  certificates  written  during  the  year  1889 

37,669 
7,212 

$65,166,000  00 
10,889,000  00 

Total - 

44,881 
5,889 

$76,065,000  00 

Deduct  number  and  amount  which  have  ceased  to  be  in 
force  durinc:  1889 

9,667,000  00 

H* 

Total  policies  or  certificates  in  force  December  81, 1889. 

39,492 

$66,368,000  00 

Total  membership  in  California  January  1, 1890,  8,288. 


Insurance 

Policies  in  California. 

11,000. 

r2,000. 

13,000. 

Male 

964 
953 

1,784 
1,267 

1,605 

Female 

953 

Totals 

1,917 

8,051 

2,648 

• 

Organized  in  this  State  May  17,  1881. 

The  following  testimony  given  before  me  by  officers  of  the  Chosen 
Friends  will  fully  illustrate  the  plans  and  methods  of  this  order: 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Randall. 

Being  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

Colonel  Tobin  :  What  position  do  you  hold  in  the  Order  of  Chosen  Friends?  Answer — I 
have  just  retired  from  the  Supreme,  and  for  the  last  four  years  I  have  held  the  second 
t>osition,  which  is  termed  the  Assistant  Supreme  Councilor;  but  during  this  session  they 
nave  maide  a  Past  Supreme  officer  of  me. 

Q.  When  was  the  Order  of  Chosen  Friends  first  organized  ?  A.  They  organized  in 
May,  1879. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  membership  of  the  Chosen  Friends?  A.  The  extent  of 
membership,  as  reported  by  the  Supreme  Recorder  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1889,  is  a 
little  in  excess  of  forty  thousand.  * 

Q.  Where  was  the  order  first  established?    A.  At  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Q.  Was  it  organized  at  first  purely  as  a  fraternal  organization  ?  A.  Yes.  It  was  organ- 
ized upon  the  same  principle  as  it  has  been  conducted  upon  from  its  institution  to  the 
present  day.  There  has  been  no  change  as  to  that.  It  is  what  we  would  caU  a  fraternal 
assesssment  organization. 

Q.  The  assessment  feature  please  explain?  A.  The  assessment  feature  is :  We  insure 
parties  for  $1,000,  $2,000,  or  $3,000  as  they  may  desire.  We  grade  our  assessments  in 
groups  of  ages  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  years;  twenty-five  to  thirty  years;  thirty  to 
thirty-five  years ;  thirty-five  to  forty  years ;  forty  to  forty-five  years ;  forty-five  to  fifty 
years ;  and  fifty  years  to  the  end  of  the  fifty-fourth  year.  When  they  become  fifty-fita 
years  they  are  over  age. 

Q.  The  amount  of  insurance  is  ?    A.  $1,000,  $2,000,  or  $8,000,  as  the  applicant  may  elect 

Q.  And  the  amount  of  assessment  is?  A.  Well,  the  amount  of  assessment  I  can  give 
is  tne  assessments  of  the  different  ages. 

Q.  But  the  by-laws  will  show  that?    A.  The  by-laws  will  show  that  in  folL 
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Q.  The  assessment  is  graded  according  to  the  ages?  A.  The  assessment  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-five  is  36  cents  on  the  $1,000 ;  now,  the  next  group  is  6  cents  higher,  40  cents ;  and 
we  run  85  cents,  40  cents,  46  cents,  50  cents,  GO  cents,  75  cents,  and  $1  oer  $1,000.  This  assess- 
ment detail  was  arranged  at  the  inception  of  the  organization,  ana  was  continued  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  will  so  continue  with  our  members  prior  to  the  first  of  January 
coming.  By  our  recent  legislation  the  rate  of  assessment  has  been  doubled  for  those  that 
come  in  after  the  first  of  January.  The  object  in  doing  that  is  to  call  for  less  work  to  the 
otficers;  to  save. in  trouble  and  annoyance;  it  means  tiie  old  member  having  to  pay  two 
in  the  time  where  the  other  must  only  pay  one.  It  practically  makes  no  ditt'erence 
between  the  old  and  the  new,  but  there  is  a'good  deal  of  work  s'aved  in  those  matters 
with  the  Secretaries  of  the  various  Councils,  and  also  with  the  Supreme  oflicers— the  object 
was  to  simplify  business  with  the  Subordinate  and  Supreme  Council  officers.  We  are 
now  calling  two  assessments  a  month.  The  same  routine  work  and  labor  follows  each 
assessment  now.  By  doubling  it  up  we  have  only  one  in  the  month,  therefore  it  reduces 
that  labor  one  half.  ' 

Q.  Are  there  other  beneficial  objects  besides  that  of  life  insurance?  A.  Yes;  we  are  on 
a  little  diiferent  plan  from  other  organizations.  First,  we  insure  for  $1,000,  $2,000,  or  $3,- 
000;  secondly,  a  narty  becoming  totally  and  Y>ermanently  disabled,  upon  sufficient  proof 
l>eing  shown  of  tnat  iact,  is  entitled  to  half  insurance;  thirdly,  all  attaining  to  the  age  of 
seventy-five  years  receive  their  insurance  in  full  in  iKirson.  In  insuring  they  name  a 
l>eneficiary.  In  case  of  death  it  is  payable  to  the  beneficiaries;  in  case  of  permanent 
disability  it  is  payable  to  themselves ;  and  also  in  the  arrangement  by  which  it  is  paya- 
ble to  the  insured  if  he  lives  to  seventy-five  years,  the  beneficiary  cuts  no  figure. 

Q.  No  other  provident  feature?  A.  We  have  connected  with  tliat  as  part— I  look  upon 
it  as  an  annex — the  sick  benefit  league.  It  is  organized  by  members  of  the  organization, 
and  must  consist  of  one  hundred  members,  and  they  pay  an  assessment  when  any  of  the 
parties  become  sick;  we  now  issue  one  benefit  of  $10— before  it  ran  from  $5 — but' that  is 
what  it  is  now.  It  is  independent,  in  a  measure,  from  the  order.  It  is. an  annex,  under 
the  supervision,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  Su[>reme,  or  Grand  Council. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  with  regard  to  the  coijperative  features  of  your  organization, 
other  than  the  financial  cooperation.  How  is  it  your  oflicers  are  elected?  A.  Perhaps 
the  better  way  to  make  that  fullv  understood  is  to  give  a  liistory.  The  organization  is 
controlled  by  what  is  termed  a  Supreme  Council.  Under  its  authority  Grand  Councils 
mav  be  oriranized,  and  Subordinate  Councils.  The  Subordinate  Councils  are  all  organ- 
ized under  the  authority  of  the  Supreme,  or  Grand  Council,  as  the  case  may  be.  Tliere 
are  to  the  present  date  nut  three  Grand  Councils— one  in  Indiana,  one  in  Michigan,  and 
one  in  California.  In  those  jurisdictions  Subordinat<j  Councils  elect  their  own  officers. 
and  representatives  to  represent  each  Council  in  the  Grand  Council.  The  Grand  Council 
elect  representatives  to  the  Supreme  Council,  and  we  have  what  is  termed  a  district  sys- 
tem, outside  of  Grand  Council  jurisdiction.  Within  a  stated  time  prior  to  the  meeting 
of  a  Sunreme  Council,  the  Supreme  Councilor  divides  the  country  into  districtSj  in  which 
are  hela  what  are  termed  District  Conventions.  Each  Subordinate  Council  within  any 
given  district  elects  representatives  to  those  districts,  or  District  Conventions,  i)recisely 
as  they  do  in  the  Grand  Council  jurisdiction,  and  those  districts  elect  a  rei)resentative  to 
represent  them  in  the  Supreme  Council.  This  is  the  way  by  which  we  derive  our  repre- 
sentation. Primarily^  the  Subordinate  Councils  have  control  of  their  own  affairs,  and 
elect  their  representatives  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  Grand  Council,  or  other  body. 

Q.  Then  every  member  of  your  order  has  a  vote  in  the  selection  of  members  of  the 
lower  grades?    A.  P>ery  one. 

Q.  How  often  do  elections  take  i>lace?  A.  So  far  as  the  Grand  Councils  are  concerned 
there  has  been  little  variation.  Sometimes  we  had  an  interregnum  of  a  year,  of  a  year 
and  a  half,  sometimes  a  year.  We  have  never  been  able  to  hold  biennial  sessions  in'Cal- 
ifnrnia,  but  the  Supreme  Council  holds  biennial  sessions.  The  Grand  Coiuicil  can  meet 
whenever  they  choose. 

Q.  But  is  tliere  any  law  fixing  their  time  of  meeting?    A.  They  meet  at  certain  times. 

Q.  Ht)W  often?    A.  Once  in  two  years;  as  often  as  the  Supreme  Council. 

Q.  The  Subordinate  Councils?  A*  We  liave  a  law  like  this  rcijuirin^  in  the  first  instance 
that  the  officers  be  elected  annually.  There  was  considerable  interest  taken  in  regard  to 
having  the  officers  elected  oft«ner,  and  four  years  ago  it  was  discussed  to  elect  annually, 
or  every  six  months.    I  think  in  this  iurisdiction  all  the  Councils  elect  every  six  months. 

Q.  riow  can  a  man  who  has  lapsed  in  his  payments  become  a  derelict  'member,  and 
liable  to  expulsion?  A.  Our  laws  lay  the  assessment  and  allow  them  thirty  days  from 
the  time  the  assessment  is  called,  to  pay.  It  l>ec<)mes  delinquent,  and  at  the  end  o'f  thirty 
days,  if  they  do  not  pay,  they  are  'per  se  suspended;  but,  by  paying  any  time  within 
thirty  days  after  that,  it  reinstates  them,  without  any  action  of  th'e  body.  If  more  than 
thirty  days,  and  less  than  three  months,  then  it  requires  them  to  1^  ex  ami  n  oil  again 
before  they  can  be  reinstated. 

Q.  Examined  by  a  medical  man?    A.  By  a  Medical  Examiner. 

O.  How  often  are  financial  statements  published?  A.  The  Supreme  Council  j)ublishes 
a  financial  statement;  and,  so  far  as  the  Relief  Fund  is  concerned,  there  is  a  report— if 
you  so  term  it — made  by  the  Supreme  Recorder  that  is  ]>rinted  upon  the  back  of  the 
assessment  notice.  You  ^t  a  notice  to-day,  and  they  will  show  you  the  amount  of 
money  that  had  been  received  up  to  this  day.  Now,  in  the  assessnient  due,  they  have 
the  amount  of  money  received  since  that  time,  and  by  following  the  receipts  you  get  the 
entire  statement  of  the  fund,  whole  and  continuous  time.  But,  outside  of  that,  there  is 
a  regular  report  published  once  in  three  months. 

9* 
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Q.  The  assossincnts  levied  ii|K)n  the  meml)ers  of  the  sul)or(iinate  lodges  are  sent  to  the 
(\)uii(il?    A.  The  (.Trand  Council  has  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  witli  any  Relief  Fund. 


is  entirely  separate  and  outside  the  (irand  Council;  all  they  liave  to  do  is  to  attend  to 
their  own  organization. 

(.1.  Tlien  the  money  paid  in  hy  individual  menihers  here,  for  instanee.  does  not  leave 
this  State — 1  am  alludini;  now  to  what  1  call  the  Insurance  Fund — does  it  remain  lierc  in 
this  State?  A.  Yes.  We  have  a  Supreme  Treasun;r;  he  is  h>eated  at  Washington  City, 
and  in  order  to  accommodate  and  facilitate  business,  and  as  a  matter  of  economy,  we 
have  an  otticer  on  this  coast.  He  is  practically  a  Supreme  Assistant  Treasurer,  hut' he  is 
not  in  fact;  he  is  simply  an  agent  of  the  Supreme  body ;  that  is  Mr.  Collins,  of  Oakland. 
Xow,  all  premium  moneys  ]»ai<l  on  this  ccmst  are  sei'it  direct  t^)  Mr.  Collins,  and  for  all 
claims  that  we  j>ay  rlrafts'are  given  here  and  jiayahle  at  the  l.»ank.  That  is  an  impftrtant 
point,  and  one  which  I  wish  to  Wfully  understund,  and  I  do  n<»t  know  that  I  can  exj«re>s 
It  miU'h  U'tter  than  the  Supreme  Treasurer  has.  He  says  here,  for  the  informatinn  of 
anv  representatives  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  safeguards  thrown  around  this  fund: 
''A^r  the  information  of  any  representatives  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  safeguanls 
tlirown  around  this  fund,  I  may  again  state  the  methrxl  <tf  handling  the  same.  The 
checks,  drafts,  monev,  or  express  orders  received  l)y  us  are  immediately  stampe«l'  Deposit 
to  the  account  of  ^^^.  J.  Xcwton,  Supreme  Treasurer  O.  C.  F.  Relief  Fund,'  and  a  dei>o!*it 
slip  i)repared  containing  items  nrecisely  as  received  from  the  Council  sending  them.  A 
dujdicate  slip,  signed  by  the  Teller  of  the  hank,  is  forwarded  to  the  Sui>reme  J5eci>rder 
•laily.  At  the  time  the* amount  is  forwarded  to  me.  notice  that  the  same  has  iK^en  sent 
is  mailed  to  the  Su])reme  Recorder  by  the('ouncil.  The  deposit  slii>  can  bechecke<l  bvtlie 
notices  in  the  Supreme  Recorder's  oflice.  The  day  it  is  received  in  our  ottice  an  otlPicial 
receipt  is  made  out  and  forwarded  to  the  Su])reme'  Recorder  for  comparison  and  attesta- 
tion, an<l  by  the  Supreme  Ilectirder  forwarded  to  the  (.'ouncil.  The  same  day  I  also  send 
a  ]H)stal  card  to  the  Treasurer,  mitifying  him  of  the  receipt  of  the  monev  ai'nl  giving  the 
numlier  r»f  the  ofticial  receipt  forwarded  to  the  Supn-me  Recorder.  Tlie  money  buinv' 
deposited  in  the  bank,  as  a  sjxicial  dep«>sit.  can  <»idy  Ik?  pai<l  <»ut  on  the  indorsenient  iif 
the  bencHciary  named  in  the  warrant,  which  is  si;rned  i»y  the  Su])reme  (.'ouncilor,  ami 
attested  by  the  Supreme  Recorder.  The  Supreme  Treasurer  sim]»lv  accents  this  warnint 
and  directs  the  bank  to  nay  it,  and  he  has  no  cnntrr)!  over  the  f^elicf  Fund,  except  t«i 
receive  and  deposit  it.  Tlie  bnoks  of  this  ollice  are  balanced  daily,  and  the  bank  Imlance 
must  necessarily  a i:ree  with  thosenf  the  daily  reports  forwarded  to'the  Sui)reme  Recorder. 
A  list  ftf  the  warrants  ]»aid  during  the  day  is  also  forwarded,  so  that  practically  a  settle- 
ment is  had  between  thisotlice,  the  luink.lind  the  Supreme  Reconler's  ottice  for  the  Relief 
Fuiul  every  day.  The  tabulations  following  sh«>w  the  exact  amount  received  and  deiMis- 
ite<l  on  any  given  day  during  the  year.  Deposits  in  the  Eastern  Division  are  made  in 
the  Sec(Mid  National  and  the  ("oluinbia  National  Hanks  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  the 
Western  Division,  in  the  Anglo-(.'aliftirnian  Hank  of  San  Francisco,  California."  Now. 
then,  the  Coimcil  here  will  send  their  numey  U)  Mr.  (.'ollins.    Mr.  Collins  reports  to  the 

Su]»reme  Treasurer  daily.    The  bank  notit]<*s'  him.  ancl  wIk'U  a  draft  is  <lrawn  it  has  a 

it  is  a  |)ecuiiar  one.  It  is  drawn  regularly  by  the  Supreme  (Councilor,  and  deposited  witli 
the  Reconler;  ami  on  the  end  is  a  |)lace  fof  the  acceptiince  of  the  Treasurer,  while  the 
Treasurer,  in  <a>e  the  warrant  is  paid  ov«t,  cancels  it.  The  warrant  is  sent  to  U?  paid 
over  t<»  the  ]»ayee,  ami  iioon  surrender  of  the  Relief  Fund  certiticate  j»ro])erly  indorsed, 
the  warrant  is  jriven  to  tliem  in  payment  for  it.  Then  it  is  sent  r»ut  t»»the  bank.  Before 
tlie  bank  will  i»ay  it  is  necessary  to  have  this  acceptam-e  of  the  Treasurer.  In  California 
it  iroes  to  Mr.  (.'ollins,  and  tlie  Anjrb»-Californian  Rank  Iktc  won't  ]>ay  a  dollar  without 
tliat.  Cnder  the  arrangement  made  with  the  bank,  they  will  j»ay  it  in  no  otlier  form: 
an<l  it  places  the  Relief  Fund  money  entirely  beyond  the*  i)ower  oft  he  Supreme  Treasun^r 
to  toiicli  it  in  any  way    he  cannot  draw  it  out.  ' 

Q.  This  of  course  a])plie>  to  the  Relief  or  Insurance  Fund?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tlien,  with  regard  to  your  (ieneral  or  Kx]»ense  F'lind,  have  you  jrot  a  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  audit  all  claims?*  A.  Yes, -lir;  we  have  a  Finance  Committee.  That  Finance 
Committee  is  t»ne  that  examines  and  iroes  through  a  thoroughly  exhaustive  examination 
just  immediately  prior  to  the  nx^eting  of  the  Supreme  Council,  and  they  make  their 
rep(»rts.  In  the  interim  we  have  an  Auditing  Committee.  They  have  to  audit  every  six 
montlis  the  entirety  of  ihe  business. 

il.  Are  they  salaried?    A.  They  get  a  ]»er  diem  and  mileage  while  at  work. 

t^.  JI<iw  often  are  the  acc«iunts  auclittMl?  A.  The  general  audit  is  <.ince  in  every  six 
months. 


(^.  Are  statements  i»ul.)lished  re^nnlim^  Mi(»  receij»ts  and  disbursements  of  your  Ex]H.Mise 
Fund  and  <Jeneral  ImmhI  the  same  as  t»f  vour  Relief  Fund?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  to  s:iy, 
it  iloes  not  follow  the  notices  I  sjn-ak  «)f  that  g'»  to  each  member,  but  each  month  then» 
is  a  ]>ublisbed  statement  of  reeeijas  from  the  <h'neral  Fund. 

Q.  Are  all  <laims  ]>ai«l  by  a  warrant  <lrawn  uiM»n  the  Treasurer?    A.  Yes. 

(J.  Can  a  d«»llar  leave  your  treasury  that  is  nttt  i»ai«l  out  by  a  warrant?    A.  No,  sir. 

ij.  Is  that  warrant  numbered,  amf  the  jairpose  for  which*  the  warrant  is  drawn  stated 
upon  it?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  hen*  is  a  }»ai)er;  I  conhi  have  brought  some  more,  hut  did 
not  think  of  it —hen*  is  a  statement  of  the  CJenenil  Fund  for  the  month  of  April.  We 
can  follow  them  up  all  the  time;  it  is  published  regularly. 
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Q.  I  would  like  to  get  your  views  regarding  the  sujwrvision  by  the  State  of  fraternal, 
beneficial,  and  cooperative  associations  of  a  finuncial  character;  to  what  extent  you 
think  it  would  be  well  to  have  any  State  sui>ervi8ion  or  control.  First,  I  may  as  well 
put  it  right  in  this  way  to  you :  Would  you  think  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  have  a  law 
on  our  State  books  requiring  all  fraternal,  beneficial,  and  cooperative  societies  to  furnish 
})eriodical  statements  to  some  State  authoritv?  A.  1  think  certainlv  tliat  would  result 
in  good,  and  I  cannot  see  how  it  would  result  in  harm.  I  think  tlie  State  should  be 
patriarchal  in  its  character,  and  look  after  its  children.  And  m  these  days  there  are  so 
many  schemes  you  can't  reach  them — I  don't  know  that  we  can  reach  them  generally, 
but  we  can  make  their  schemes  much  harder  to  them.  I  don't  know  how  we  can  call'it 
a  supervision;  1  don't  know  how  we  can  handle  the  matter;  but  to  make  them  make 
financial  statements  regularly  would  be  correct  and  proper. 

Q.  Do  they  re<juire  such  statements  anywhere  at  the  present  time?  A.  They  do  in  the 
States  of  New  \ork  and  Michigan. 

Q.  Does^'our  organization  lurnish  an  annual  statement?  A.  Yes;  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  New  York. 

Q.  To  the  Insurance  Commissioner?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Here  is  an  exhibit  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Insurance  Department  of  New  York. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  good  effect  of  obliging  all  fraternal  and  benefit  organizations  to 
furnish  such  statements  as  that  to  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  this  State?  A.  The 
eflfect  would  be  to  disclose  their  financial  transactions,  and  financial  men  would  be  very 
soon  able  to  tell  which  was  a  prosperous  institution — that  is,  provided  they  make  an 
honest  statement. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  well  conducted  and  honestly  conducted  organizations  would  court 
examination  of*^ their  financial  position?    A.  They  would  court  it,  and  they  want  it. 

Q.  And  a  thing  of  this  sort  would  show  the  bad  qualities  of  the  dishonest  ones?  A. 
Certainly;  it  would  show  their  weakness. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  this  supervision  should  go?  A.  I  think  it  should  go 
to  the  extent  of  being  required  to  state  their  membership,  and  how  many  members  they 
take ;  a  statement  of  their  assessments,  the  amount  of  money  that  they  receive  from 
them ;  the  amount  of  deaths,  or  whatever  liability  may  accrue  against  them ;  the  amount 
of  money  that  they  received,  and  the  amount  of  money  that  tney  paid  out.  We  want 
some  statistics  witn  regard  to  the  age  of  the  parties  also,  of  course,  oec^ause  a  great  deal 
deiicnds  upon  that  in  the  organization.  Some  receive  members  only  to  fifty  years  of  age. 
and  some  of  them  run  up  to  sixty-five.  I  think  there  should  be  statistics  to  erive  as  full 
a  description  as  can  be  or  the  membership. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  should  be  reijuired  to  give  the  General  Expense  Fund  of  the  com- 
pany as  well  as  the  Insurance  and  Benefit  Fund?  A.  I  think  that  is  essential,  because 
oftentimes  that  is  a  terrible  place  for  a  leak.  Our  General  Fund,  you  understand,  we 
get  it  from  per  capita  tax,  quarterly  dues  of  the  subordinate ;  and  we  have  the  suijplies — 
all  our  booKs,  etc.,  are  publishetl  under  authority,  and  are  sold  through  the  Supreme 
head  to  the  Grand  and  Subordinate  Councils,  and  that  yields,  of  course,  some  revenue. 

Q.  Would  you  make  any  other  suggestions.  Judge,  as  to  the  best  way  to  regulate  or 
wholly  suppress  the  bo^us  fraudulent  benefit  and  mutual  cooperative  insurance  organi- 
zations that  we  are  flooded  with  at  the  present  time?  A.  Well,  1  presume  that  the  direct 
wav  would  be  to  pass  laws  requiring  certain  things  on  the  part  of  these  organizations, 
an<l  wherever  they  were  deficient  in  complying  with  that  law,  then  that  there  should  be 
a  law  to  have  a  penalty;  it  might  be  maae'a  misdemeanor.  Yet  in  order  to  get  what  we 
want,  these  statements,  it  might  be  an  entering  wedge  to  make  those  eniunerate  as  to  the 
way  they  are  in  practice;  put  the  inspection  of  the  company  under  an  ofllicer,  and  plac- 
ing those  organizations  on  the  basis  of  life  insurance  companies.  It  would  be  hardly 
]>racticable  to  suppress  them ;  the  people  want  a  thing  like  it.  They  hurled  the  Insur- 
ance Commissioner  out  terribly  in  Missouri;  they  did  the  samcthinp  at  the  last 
election.  The  pojmlar  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  these* organizations,  providing  that  they 
be  conducted  upon  an  honest  basis,  decidedly  in  favor  of  them.  Tlierefore,  when  yoii 
come  to  talk  about  supervision,  what  we  lookupon  as  supervision  is  the  right  to  go  in 
and  examine — reach — ^a  life  insurance  company,  and  exact  whatever  the  requirements  of 
the  statutes  are. 

Q.  Then  you  would  confine  State  control  simply  to  the  requirement A.  That  they 

exhibit. 

Q.  To  a  statistical  exhibit  on  the  part  of  the  organization?  A.  Yes.  Then  I  would 
want  a  law  that  would  provide  penalties  for  making  false  exhibits. 

Q.  Suppose  that  exhibit  should  be  below  the  estimated  cost  of  honest  insurance?  A. 
That  would  not  amount  to  anything.  Tlie  penalty  would  be  for  making  a  false  state- 
ment. 

Q^.  Suppose  there  should  be  reason  to  suspect  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  by  the 
society,  now  would  the  State  then  have  any  means  of  insuring  the  truth,  if  they  could 
not  exercise  supervision  bv  going  and  examining  the  books?    A.  So  far  as  the  term 

sujtervision  is  concerned,  tiiat  is  suscejitiblc  of  judicious .     I   think  this,  that  it 

would  be  folly  to  require  a  statement  from  an  ofncer  unless  there  was  something  that 
permitted  you  to  find  it  was  correct  in  case  you  had  doubt.    This  is  a  matter  which 


don't  care  how  much  mutuality  they  put  into  it,  it  is  a  corporation.    But  these  societies 
are  of  the  people,  and  all  the  people  siiould  have  a  say  in  them.    But  a  corporation  is  a 
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Board  of  Directors,  ten  or  fifteen.  Take  the  great  corporation  of  the  Mutual  Life ;  thirty- 
five  men  j^ovem  the  whole  thing  for  over  one  hundred  thousand  people :  but  with  th^ 
organizations  the  membership  nave  it  in  their  power.  Now,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make 
an  arbitrary  law  to  suit  both.  1  don't  know  that  1  can  make  myself  understood,  but  the 
idea  is  this*:  that  it  is  beneficial  to  require  a  statement  whereby  we  can  see  what  they  are 
doing;  then  to  provide,  if  these  societies  make  a  false  return,  that  they  be  punished  for 
perjury,  and  have  a  law  that  authorizes  some  of  our  officers,  if  you  have  any  doubt  as  to 
the  returns,  to  make  investigation,  and  I  think,  to  familiarize  it  in  the  proper  shape, 
that  I  meet  the  question  fairly. 

Mbs.  Annie  E.  Evans. 

Testified  as  follows : 

Colonel  Tobin:  You  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Chosen  Friends?  Answer — Grand  Sec- 
retarv. 

Q.  You  are  the  Secretary  of  one  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  order?  A.  I  am  the 
Secretary  of  the  California  jurisdiction. 

Q.  How  many  subordinate  lodges  are  there  in  your  jurisdiction?  A.  We  have  one 
hundred  and  sixty. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  in  San  Francisco?    A.  Twenty-five. 

Q.  Do  they  embrace  the  entire  coast?    A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  State  of  Nevada. 

Q.  The  Pacific  Coast  and  the  State  of  Nevada?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  membership  comprised  of  in  your  jurisdiction?  A.  In  California  and 
Nevada  eight  thousand  four  nundred  members. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  some  figures  relating  to  your  jurisdiction,  or  regarding  the 
amount  disbursea,  or  any  other  statistics  that  you  have  in  that  line;  further,  with 
regard  to  the  amount  disbursed  for  insurance  policies — in  round  numbers?  A.  That  is 
collected  bv  the  Supreme  Recorder  •  it  is  not  segregated.  Our  money  is  deposited  in  the 
Anglo-Califomian  Bank,  and  is  paid  from  it,  but  we  have  had  often  to  overdraw  and 
send  for  money  to  the  East  to  pay  the  claims. 

Q.  It  is  not  segregated  by  the  State  line?  A.  No.  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  figures. 
I  can  get  it  frgra  the  Supreme  Recorder. 

Q.  If  you  please?  A.  The  statistics  relating  to  the  State  of  California  on  death  claims 
and  disabilities?  We  nay  a  disability,  and  have  an  insurance  of  a  member  who  becomes 
permanently  and  totally  disabled. 

Q.  What  amotmt  is  levied  per  capita  for  expenses?  A.  In  the  California  jurisdiction 
$1  per  vear  on  the  business,  and  wc  pay  the  Supreme  Council  out  of  that  30  cents  a  year. 

Q.  That  would  leave  for  expenses  70  cents  per  capita?  A.  Yes.  The  order  of  Chosen 
Friends  collects  $1  a  year  per  capita  from  each  member.  We  have  yearly  sessions  of 
the  Grand  Council,  and  each  Council  is  allowed  representation,  one  for  the  territory 
and  one  for  every  one  hundred  members.  We  pay  our  representatives  |2  60  per  day  and 
pay  their  mileage.  Their  actual  traveling  expenses  amounted  at  our  last  session,  last 
April,  to  $2,H36.  The  Grand  Councilor  is  allowed  $1,000  for  his  traveling  expenses  visiting 
Councils.  He  can  delegate  the  Supreme  Vice,  or  the  Grand  Secretary,  or  Grand  Recorder 
to  visit  for  him.    I  am  the  onlv  salaried  officer. 

AMERICAN    LEGION   OF    HONOR. 

This  order  commenced  business  December  18,  1878.     Headquarters, 
Boston,  Mass. 

I.  Income  during  1889. 

Membership  fees $9,280  00 

Annual  dues 16,276  82 

Assessments  _. 2,495,454  47 

Total  paid  by  members $2,521,010  29 

Interest 18,760  66 

Received  from  all  other  sources,  viz. :  sales  of  supplies,  relief  returned, 

fines,  ete 22,730  02 

Total  income  during  the  year $2,662,490  97 

Balanceof  ledger  assets  December  31, 1888 270,961  86 

Total $2,838,442  83 
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II.    DlSBUBSEMKNTS  DUBINO  1889. 

Lb«8es  and  claims 12,186,500  00 

Relief  advanced  disabled  members 60,435  91 

(Total  paid  to  members,  $2,246,935  91.) 

Salaries  and  other  compensation  of  officers 9,150  00 

Salaries  and  other  compensation  of  office  employes 11,314  00 

Rent,  $1,500;  taxes,  $112;  advertising  and  printing,  |9,661  71; 

total 11,273  71 

All  other  items,  viz.:  session.  Supreme  Council,  supplies,  etc.         21,886  82 

(Total  expense  of  management,  $53,623  53.)  

Disbursements  during  the  year,  deducted  from  from  above  total _    $2,300,559  44 

Balance  December  81, 1889 $532,883  39 

Invested  as  follows : 

III.  Invested  Assets. 

Cash  in  bank $532,883  39 

IV.  Liabilities. 

Losses  adjusted,  due  and  unpaid  (delayed  claims  account)...        $55,(X)0  00 

Borrowecf  money ..$5,000  (X) 

Interest  accrued  on  same _..       86  86 


5,086  86 

All  other  (not  including  contingent  mortuary)  viz. :  bills  held 
for  approval  of  Finance  Committee -.  1,176  06 

Total  actual  liabiUties 61,262  92 

Balance,  net  assets $471,620  47 

Number  of  deaths  during  1889 783 

Total  payments  from  organization  to  February  1,  1890 $15,482,735  51 

Membebship  June  30,  1889. 

Males 54,503 

Females 7,290 

Honorary 545 

Total  membership 62,338 

From  July  1,  1887,  to  June  30,  1888,  twenty-two  assessments  were 
called,  and  in  the  following  year  twenty-four,  making  forty-six  assess- 
ments during  the  two  years. 

The  insurance  business  done  by  this  order  in  California  is  as  follows: 

January  1  to  June  30, 1889,  22  deaths.    Paid  beneficiaries    $69,000  00 

July  1  to  December  31, 1889,  21  deaths.    Paid  beneficiaries 58,000  00 

Totalforl889 $127,000  00 

Jantiary  1,  1890,  to  June  30,  1890,  41  deaths.    Paid  beneficiaries 108,500  00 

Paid  death  losses  in  California,  from  January,  1882,  to  June  30, 1890 1,238,600  00 

The  following  testimony  relating  to  the  plan  and  methods  of  business 

of  the  American  Legion  of  Honor,  was  given  before  me  by  its  Secretary, 

Mr.  Charles  O.  Burton: 

Charles  O.  Burton. 

Called. 

Coix)5EL  ToBiN :  You  are  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Legion  of  Honor?    Answer — I 
am  the  Grand  Secretary  of  the  State  of  California  American  Legion  of  Honor. 

Q.  When  was  the  American  Legion  of  Honor  organized?    A.  December  18,  1878.    It 
was  incorporated  in  March,  1879. 

Q.  Where  was  it  organized?    A.  In  the  city  of  Boston. 

Q.  Was  it  organized  for  the  same  purposes  and  objects  for  which  it  exists  at  present? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

S.  Then  it  organized  for  both  fraternal  and  cooperative  objects?    A.  It  is  both  fraternal 
cooperative. 
Q.  What  is  the  total  membership  at  the  present  time?    A.  In  round  numbers,  sixty- 
three  tboosand.    There  are  sixty-two  thousand  and  some  fractions  in  the  published  list, 
and  new  members  make  up  this  sixty-three  thousand.    The  membership  in  California 
on  the  first  of  July  was  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-six. 
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Q.  What  are  the  benevolent  obiects  of  your  organization?  A.  Primarily,  it  was 
ort^anized  for  what  you  miglit  call  life  insurance.  We  don't  give  it  that  name,  however. 
For  protection  for  members'  families,  that  is  what  we  call  it  j  and  it  provides  for  a  pro- 
tection for  from  $500  to  $6,000,  to  be  given  to  members'  families  or  relatives  deiKjnaent 
upon  them.  If  you  want  the  others— there  are  other  features  connected  with  it  that  are 
not  down  on  the  plan,  that  were  not  on  the  original  plan,  but  were  not  in  force  until 
recent  1  v. 

Q.  What  are  these?  A.  It  is  the  payment  of  what  they  call  the  relief  benefit  in  case 
of  Mickness  or  disability — a  payment  in  the  form  of  so  much  advance.  I  will  explain 
that  a  little  further  on. 

Q.  You  liave  given,  then,  the  principal  features.  I  would  like  to  find  the  amount  of 
assessment  for  each— that  is,  if  you  have  no  more  to  sav  in  regard  to  the  main  features? 
A.  That  is  all.  I  would  say  that  the  pavment  of  deatli  clainis,  or  this  protection,  and 
also  the  payment  of  relief  benefit,  is  made  by  assessment  upon  the  members  according 
to  the  age  and  amount,  and  assessments  levied  whenever  the  condition  of  the  fund 
requires  it  to  be  replenished. 

Q.  Then  the  number  of  assessments  is  discretionary  with  the  Supreme  power?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  limitation  in  the  by-laws?    A.  No,  sir;  no  limitation. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  number  of  assessments  and  the  amount?  A.  Well,  of  course, 
they  have  ranged  from  the  time  of  organization  from  five  or  six  a  year  to  twenty-four. 
In  all  these  urbanizations,  when  they  are  new.  the  assessments  will  be  conii)aratively 
low.  The  whole  number  of  assessments  from  the  first  day  of  organization  down  to  the 
first  day  of  July,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine.  All  these  figures  are  up  to  the  first  of 
July. 

Q.  How  are  the  assessments  graded;  so  much  for  one?  A.  According  to  age  and 
amount. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  those  assessments  are?  A.  Here  is  a  copy  of  our  laws  that 
gives  our  asfeessmonts  detailed.    fCo]>v  handed  to  Commissioner.] 

Q.  What  amount  have  you  paid  out  for  life  policies?  A.  The  total  amount  paid  out 
from  the  beginning  up  to  the  first  day  of  July  of  this  vear  is  $14,278,403. 

Q.  Do  yoii  know  how  much  of  that  has  been  paid  in  this  State;  have  you  got  the 
figures?  *  A.  I  can't  give  them  to  you  now.  I  have  got  them  in-my  oftice.  I  would  have 
got  them  had  I  known  this.    I  can  give  it  to  you  for  the  last  two  years. 

Q.  How  many  assessments  were  levied  here  for  life  policies  in  the  last  financial  year? 
A.  Twenty-four. 

Q.  Tlie  number  of  assessments  levied  by  you  is  about  the  same  as  testified  to  bv  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  Workmen?  A.  Tliey  reach  about  the  same.  We  have  a  Guar- 
antee Fiind  which  takes  off  a  part  of  those  assessments. 

Q.  Y'cm  have  a  Guarantee  or  Reserve  Fund;  is  that  limited  in  amount?  A.  It  is  lim- 
ited to  $500,000  by  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  under  which  it  was  incorporated. 

Q.  Under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  is  it  necessary  that  you  should  possess  some 
Reserve  Fund?  A.  On  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  kiiow  there  is  a  law  limiting 
it,  if  they  have  a  Reserve  Fund,  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  law  requires  it.  There  is  a 
fund  required  by  other  States. 

Q.  How  mucli  of  that  Reserve  Fund  that  is  limited  to  $500,000  have  you  at  the  present 
time?  A.  On  the  first  of  July,  with  accumulated  interest,  $226,000;  it  probably  now  is 
$250,000. 

Q.  That  Reserve  Fund  applies  only  to  life  policies?    A.  No. 

Q.  Y'ou  can  draw  for  benefits?  A.  No;  I  will  explain  that  Reserve  Fund.  That 
Reserve  Fund  is  a  perpetual  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  all  policies  of  the  order,  or 
certificates  as  we  call  tncm.  It  is  made  ui^  of  5  per  cent  of  the  assessments,  left  for  the 
purpose  in  that  fund.  That  fund  is  kept  invested — perpetually  invested— and  when  it 
readies  the  sum  of  $500,000  the  surplus  eai'h  year  thereafter  is*  divided  pro  rata  among 
the  members  of  the  order  who  have  been  members  five  years  and  over. 

Q.  Are  these  certificates  issued  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  life  jwlicies?  A.  No, 
sir.  Each  certificate  issued  now,  since  a*  year  ago  last  Januarj'.  l)ears  upon  it  the  relief 
feature  I  have  spoken  of,  and  we  can  draw  a  certain  amount  in  case  of  sickness  or  disa- 
bility;  otherwise  it  is  payable  at  death.  A  member  who  holds  a  new  certificate  or  old 
(>ne,*that  is,  having  changed  his  old  for  a  new  one,  holds  a  certificate.  He  can  draw  in 
case  of  sickness  for  a  i)eriod  not  exceeding?  ten  weeks  in  any  one  year,  $4  for  each  $1,000 
that  the  certificate  calls  for.  He  can  continue  to  draw  from  time* to  time  upon  that  cer- 
tificate in  case  he  is  sick  or  disabled  until  he  has  drawn  fifty  wrecks'  benefit,  or  20  per  cent 
of  the  face  of  the  certificate.  Then  he  can  draw  no  more.  Wlien  his  certificate  matures 
bv  reason  of  the  death  of  the  member,  the  amount  that  he  has  thus  drawn  is  deducted 
tfierefrom  and  his  beneficiary  receives  the  balance.  That  relief  benefit  is  paid  out  of  the 
same  fund  that  the  death  claims  are  j)aid  out  of— the  Benefit  Fund. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  payment  out  of  that  fund  to  a  person  who  is  permanently  dis- 
abled? A.  If  he  is  permanently  disabled,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  follow  his  occupation, 
ho  can  draw  on  the  fund  to  the  extent  named,  but  not  beyond  that. 

Q.  But  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  become  blind  or'i)ermanently  disabled?  A.  He 
cannot  do  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  allowance  made  to  any  who  attains  say  the  age  of  75?  A.  Nothing 
more  than  what  I  have  named.    When  he  draws  his  20  per  cent  he  can  draw  no  mora. 

Q.  Are  the  assessments  raised  in  this  State  transmitted  to  a  Treasurer  beyond  thk 
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State?    A.  They  are  transmitted  to  the  Supreme  Treasurer  in  New  York.    They  are 
transmitted  direct  to  the  Supreme  Treasurer  ny  the  subordinates. 

Q.  Then  in  making  liavments  of  death  poHcies,  does  not  that  indicate  some  delay  in 
obtaining  the  money?  A.  No,  sir.  Death  claims  are  paid  in  this  way:  When  a  member 
dies,  the  Subordinate  Council  makes  out  the  certiticates  of  death,  as  they  are  called,  upon 
the  proper  blanks,  and  forwards  them  just  as  soon  as  they  can  after  he  is  buried — he  lias 
to  be  buried  In'fore  they  can  forward  them — and  when  these  drafts  reach  Boston,  if  there 
are  no  irrepnilarities  on  them,  they  will  send  back  the  money— they  are  paid  immediately. 

Q.  Are  the  payments  on  account  of  death  policies  made' on  a  previous  or  antici|)ated 
calculation?  A.  Our  assessments  are  levied  not  upon  the  death  of  any  particular  mem- 
ber; they  are  levied  under  the  law.  They  are  levied  on  the  first  of  every  month;  that 
is  a  stated  time  for  the  levying  of  assessments.  There  may  l)e  one,  two,  or  even  three, 
if  necessary;  they  are  all  levied  at  one  time.  They  are  levied  whenever  the  l)alance  in 
the  treasury  is  l>elow  the  sum  of  $6,000,  but  by  reason  of  having  one  assessment — one 
advance  assessment  in  the  treasury  all  the  time^thev  don't  have  to  wait  until  the  assess- 
ments in  the  hands  of  the  Subordinate  Council  there  have  been  forwarded  before  they  can 
l>av  a  claim. 

Q.  In  any  case,  an  unusual  death  rate  for  instance,  you  can  draw  upon  the  Reser\'e 
Fund?  A.  Yes:  that  is  the  Emergency  Fund,  as  we  call  it — a  thing  distinct  from  the 
(ruarantee  Fund.  This  Guarantee  Fund  and  Emergency  Fund  are  two  different  funds. 
The  Emergency  Fund  is  a  fund  e^iual  in  amount  to  one  assessment  for  every  member  of 
the  order;  that  is  deposited  in  banks  in  the  city  of  Boston,  subject  to  call  for  immediate 
payment  of  death  claims,  and  also  to  meet  any  sudden  emergency  that  may  arise  in  the 
cas*e  of  epidemic.  Our  claims  on  this  coast  are  paid  inside  of  from  twenty-live  days  to 
thirty  days. 

Q.  'What  is  the  average  rate  of  assessments,  and  when  do  they  fall  due;  take  the  age 
of  forty?  A.  That  is  very  hard  to  answer.  I  can't  give  it  to  you  without  posting  my- 
self. I  made  an  average  here  upon  the  total  amount  of  money  paid  out,  and  I  liave 
averaged  it  at  al>out|l  40  per  member  each  assessment;  that  will  be  on  an  average 
between  |500  and  $5,000.  1  cannot  get  that  average  on  the  different  amounts.  I  would 
just  state,  if  you  want  all  the  facts,  we  have  altogether  now  in  the  two  funds  1  have 
named,  the  Guarantee  and  EmergeiK^  Fund — they  are,  of  course,  unappropriated  funds— 
in  the  Emergcncv  Fund,  $111,000.  N'ow,  that  money  is  dej)Osited  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
certified  national  banks — twenty  or  twenty-five,  I  guess.  No  bank  has  a  larger  sum  than 
loO.OOO  at  any  one  time,  and  that  is  the  Bank  of  Boston,  in  New  York,  and  that  money 
is  ae|>08ited  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee  of  Deposit  of  five  of  the  first  oflficers  of 
the  organization,  together  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  that 
money  can  only  be  drawn  under  the  order  of  that  Committee  of  Deposit.  Then  the 
Treasurer  himself,  on  his  personal  check,  or  as  Treasurer,  cannot  draw  a  dollar  of  benefit 
money  from  the  bank.  The  Committee  of  Deposit  is  com|X)sed  of  the  Supreme  Com- 
mancfer.  Supreme  Vice-Commander,  Supreme  Secretary,  Supreme  Treasurer,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  The  Treasurer  can  only  draw  on  the  banks  on  his 
check — his  only  check  by  himself— against  warrants  that  have  been  previously  paid  by 
the  Boston  Bank.  He  can  draw  his  check  to  get  those  warrants  back  as  his  voucher,  but 
he  cannot  draw  a  dollar  of  money.  1  state  that  to  show  the  protection  of  the  fund. 
That  is  the  mode  of  doing  business. 

Q.  Are  the  dues  or  fees  that  go  to  vour  Expense  Fund,  are  they  transmitted  beyond  the 
State?  A.  Where  there  are  Grand  Councils— there  are  some  States  where  there  are  no 
Grand  Councils — the  Supreme  Council  levies  a  capita  tax  upon  individual  Subordinate 
Councils  of  |I  a  head  for  each  memlKjr.  They  levy  u\X)n  Grand  Councils  20  cents  a  mem- 
l»er,  and  that  money  is  forwarded  and  goes  into  theExpense  Fund,  and  is  forwarded  to  the 
Supreme  Secretary  at  Boston.  The  Grand  Councils  in  this  State  now  levy  a  capita  tax  of 
90  cents  on  a  member. 

Q.  Ninety  cents  a  year?  A.  Ninety  cents  a  year;  yes,  sir;  and  that  goes  to  pay  the 
exi)en8e8  of  the  Gran'd  Council,  togetller  with  the  capita  tax  that  they  pay  to  the  Supreme. 
Suoordinate  Councils  have  dues  to  jiay  their  current  expenses. 

Q.  Then  this  per  capita  does  not  conie  out  of  the  assessments?  A.  Not  a  dollar  comes 
out  of  it;  it  conies  out  of  the  General  Fund.  The  General  Fund  of  the  Subordinate 
Councils  is  made  up  from  their  dues,  montbly  or  quarterlyj  and  admission  fees.  That  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  General  Fund  of  the  Grand  Council  is  made  up,  of  the  ])ercay>ita 
tax  levied  upon  the  Councils,  not  upon  the  members,  which  they  i)av  out  of  these  dues, 
and  sale  of  supplies  and  charter  fees  of  new  Councils  organized.  The  (ieneral  Fund  of 
the  Supreme  Council  is  made  up  of  the  capita  tax  levied  upon  (irand  Councils,  and  Sub- 
ordinate Councils  under  their  immediate  jurisdiction,  benefit  certificates,  sale  uf  sup- 
lilies,  charter  fees  of  Subordinate  Councils,  and  now,  in  the  Leirion  of  Honor,  the  interest 
money  on  the  moneys  drawing  interest.  The  interCvSt  on  tlie  daily  balances  of  the  Ben- 
efit Fund  goes  into  the  Supreme  Council  General  Fund.  The  interest  on  the  Guarantee 
Fund  that  is  deposited  goes  to  the  credit  of  that  fund  in  the  way  of  the  proceeds. 

Q.  About  how  much  was  the  total  per  capita  for  the  expenses*  of  all  the  headquarters 
in  your  organization  last  year?    A.  I  can  give  that  to  you  for  the  last  two  years. 

Q.  For  two  years  back — what  was  the  Supreme  Council's  warrants  in  two  years?  A. 
For  the  last  two  years  the  total  of  exi)enditures  was  $W,384  9Ji.  It  is  less  than  2  ]>er  cent 
on  the  amount  or  the  moneys  handled.    Beats  any  insurance  company  you  can  scare  ui>. 

Q.  I  want  to  see  how  much  per  capita  that  is;'  how  many  iiieml>ers  have  you?  A. 
Say  sixty-three  thousand. 
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Q.  In  round  numbers  that  would  be  $1  50  for  the  two  years?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in  round 
numbers. 

Q.  In  other  words,  75  cents  a  year  for  the  headquarters  of  all — Supreme,  State,  and 
Subordinate — for  all  headquarters?  A.  In  this  amount  of  $94,000,  recollect,  comes  the 
cost  of  printing  the  supplies  which  are  printed  and  sold,  from  which  they  derived  a  profit 
that  amounted  to  $10,000. 

Q.  Which  will  include  everything  in  the  way  of  expenses?  A.  In  the  way  of  expenses, 
and  all. 

Q.  Now,  by  deducting  the  price  of  suptplies  you  will  still  lessen  it?  A.  Yes;  $10,023  60 
to  be  deducted  from  that  $94,000.  Here  is  Council,  $3,938  95 ;  that  is  really  not  an  expense, 
because  it  is  charged  for  it,  the  charge  in  here. 

Q.  1  take  it  aa  a  broad  proposition  that  that  is  the  amount  of  jurisdiction  expenses, 
and  the  amount  will  be  then  about  76  cents  per  capita  per  year.  How  often  do  you  pul>- 
lish  financial  statements  of  receipts  and  disbursements?  A.  The  Supreme  officers  make 
reports  to  the  Insurance  Commissioners  of  four  or  five  States  every  vcar  on  the  first  day 
of  January — a  sworn  report.  Then,  there  is  a  species  of  reports;  thev  publish  a  finan- 
cial statement  on  our  assessment  sheets,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  condition  of  the  Bene- 
fit Fund  every  month  to  the  Subordinate  Councils,  and  also  to  every  memljer  who  desires 
to  have  information. 

Q.  All  the  monev  is  drawn  out  by  warrants  drawn  upon  the  Treasurer?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Then  they  make  detailed  reports  'to  the  Supreme  Council  that  meeta  once  every  two 
years,  for'the  two  years  ending  the  July  previous. 

Q.  All  moneys  paid  out  by  you,  are  they  paid  out  by  warrant  drawn  upon  the  Treasurer? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  every  dollar. 

(^.  This  warrant  gives  the  date  of  issue,  the  number  of  the  warrant,  the  amount  for 
which  it  is  drawn,  and  the  pur|)osc  for  which  it  is  drawn?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  is  it  signed  ?  A.  In  payment  of  death  claims  the  warrant  is  drawn  by  the 
Supreme  Secretarv',  and  signed  by  him  and  the  Supreme  Commander.  The  warrants  are 
then  forwarded  to  the  Treasurers  of  the  various  Cfouncils,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Coun- 
cil where  it  belongs,  and  by  him  it  is  handed  over  to  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  the  certificate  taken  up;  and  in  California  those  warrant*  are  casheti 
by  the  Anglo-Califomian  Bank  without  any  cost  of  exchange.  Arrangements  are  made 
to  have  the  banks  do  so,  and  they  are  glad  to  get  them. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  all  claims  against  your  organization  in  full  from  date  of  your  estab- 
lishment? A.  Yes.  sir;  and  every  claim  on  the  file  is  paid.  I  will  grive  the  status  of  the 
claims  on  the  first  day  of  January.    Every  claim  is  paid  up  to  a  certain  date  in  the  month 

})rior  to  the  issuance  of  an  assessment,  that  is,  every  claim  of  which  they  have  proofs  on 
lie,  usually  about  ten  days  before  the  day  of  call  for  another  warrant,  or  up  to  the  twenti- 
eth of  the  month  preceding  the  date  of  the  call. 

Q.  What  time  elapses  between  the  maturity  of  the  claim  and  its  payment?  A.  That 
depends  on  the  distance  from  the  headquarters  in  New  York.    There  seven  days. 

Q.  Here  in  California?  A.  From  twenty-five  to  thirty  days,  where  there  are  no  delays 
by  irregularity.  There  may  be  circumstances  which  make  it  longer.  Sometiipes  they 
cannot  get  the  proof  quickly;  the  case  may  be  a  little  complicatea,  and  it  may  take  up 
a  longer  time  to  make  up  the' proofs.  I  think  the  quickest  time  of  payment  of  a  claim 
in  Californitt  by  our  order  has  been  twenty-four  days.    That  was  done  at  Hollister. 

Q.  And  have  claims  for  sick  benefits  to  go  through  the  same  process?  A.  A  similar 
process.  They  are  sent  to  head(|uarters.  Claims  for  sick  benefits  are  paid  every  week, 
and  claims  are  made  up  and  sent  in  once  every  week. 

Q.  In  case  of  a  person  falling  sick  who  is  rather  ]>oor,  is  it  not  rather  non-beneficial? 
A.  It  may  appear  so;  but  where  they  are  transacting  business  with  a  great  many  people, 
they  have  to  keep  one  rule;  and  the  first  week  in  case  of  sickness  it  may  be  felt;  out 
after  the  first  week  they  come  alon^  regularly. 

Q.  Within  the  limit  of  ten  weeks?    A.  Within  the  limit  of  ten  weeks;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  the  figures  with  regard  to  the  amounts  paid  out  here  for  this  State? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  them  here.  I  can  give  them  to  you  for  the  two  years  past.  Cal- 
ifornia, for  the  two  years  ending  July  1,  1889,  paid  to  'the  Benefit  Fund  $322,819  18;  it 
received  from  the  same  fund,  $318,500,  which  amount  paid  is  a  little  more  than  $4,000 
more  than  it  drew  out.  I  can  give  you  the  full  amount  from  the  date  of  organization, 
but  1  have  not  got  it  here.  Here  is  a  list  of  banks  that  the  funds  are  deposited  in,  of  the 
Guarantee  Fund,  and  here  is  a  list  of  banks  that  the  other  business  is  transacted  with. 

Q.  Now,  would  you  explain  the  formation  or  construction  of  your  society,  in  order  to 
show  its  cooperative  features  in  that  regard?  A.  The  society  was  first  organized,  as 
most  of  those  societies  are,  by  a  few  incorporators,  who  created  themselves  into  a 
Su])rcme  Council. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  that  Supreme  Council?  A.  I  think  there  were  eleven 
incorporators.  There  might  have  l)een  tliirteen— eleven  or  thirteen.  They  immediately 
organized  a  Subordinate  Council  of  the  order  and  commenced  business.  Then,  as  th'e 
onler  grew  in  the  various  States,  and  when  they  got  enouRh  members  under  the  law, 
they  immediately  organized  Subordinate  Councils  all  over  tne  United  States;  and  then^ 
when  they  got  enough  members  in  the  various  States  under  the  law.  they  organized 
Grand  Councils;  of  which  we  have  sixteen  or  eighteen — eighteen,  I  think — ^in  the  United 
States. 

Q.  How  many  subordinate  lod^s  are  there  up  to  date  organized,  and  Grand  Coancflaf 
A.  There  must  be  at  least  ten,  with  fifteen  hundred  members. 

Q.  Then  bow  are  officers  elected?    A.  In  the  Supreme  Council? 
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Q.  In  all?  A.  In  the  first  place,  the  officers  of  the  Subordinate  Councils  are  elected  by 
the  members  of  the  order. 

Q.  How  often?  A.  They  elect  once  a  year,  but  the  law  has  been  changed ;  that  has  not 
come  into  force  yet.  Then  the  Councils  also  elect  representatives,  one  delegate  from  each 
Council  to  the  Grand  Council ;  and  the  Grand  Council  elects  re])resentatives  to  the  Supreme 
Council  in  proportion  to  their  number  of  meml^ers;  we  have  in  this  State  two.  The 
Grand  Council  elects  its  own  officers  and  committees,  and  the  Suj)reme  Council  elects  its 
own  officers  and  committees.  The  representatives  from  the  various  States,  and  the  Su- 
preme officers  and  committees,  form  a  Supreme  Council. 

Q.  Who  have  the  authority  to  amend  the  laws?  A.  The  Supreme  Council  almost 
exclusively. 

Q.  Can  they  do  it  at  any  time?    A.  They  can  do  it  at  their  regular  sessions. 

Q.  Or  at  special  sessions?    A.  No:  1  think  it  can  only  Ixj  done  at  regular  sessions. 

Q.  Only  at  regular  sessions?    A.  Only  once  in  two  years. 

Q.  Witn  regard  to  your  stating  the  constitution  and  laws  can  be  changed  only  once  in 
two  years 

Mb.  Bubton:  Once  in  two  years. 

Q.  (Continued):  Is  every  member  entitled  to  get  a  copy  of  the  constitution  and  laws? 
A.  Yes,  sir*  we  sell  them  dv  thousands  in  this  State. 

Q.  Speaking  as  an  individual  member,  would  your  society  have  any  objection  to  a  law 
being  passed  here  requiring  them  to  submit  statements,  the  same  as 'you  are  required  to 
give  at  the  present  time  in  various  States  of  the  Union  ?  A.  Not  in  the  least.  1  would 
say  that  we  would  rather  favor  it.    1  can  say  that  individually. 

Q.  I  mean  as  to  the  statistical  information  required  to  be  given  to  the  State  officers? 
A.  Last  winter,  before  the  Legislature,  we  said  that  we  were  not  afraid  ol  any  reasonable 
laws  that  anv  State  would  pass,  to  comv>ly  with  any  reasonable  laws;  and  they  have 
complied  witn  the  laws  of  the  State  everywhere,  even  the  laws  in  Missouri,  which  arc 
pretty  strict. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  any  organization,  doing  business  of  a  financial  character,  that 
does  not  publish,  at  least  annually,  a  statement  of  its  financial  affairs,  giving  its  receipts 
and  disbursements,  can  be  called 'truly  a  co5i)crative  organization?  A.  That  is  a  pretty 
hard  question  to  answer.  I  can  see  how  in  one  sense  it  may  be  actually  cooi)erative,  and 
yet  not  publish  its  reports.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  I  should  say  it  would  be  bad  i)olicy 
not  to  publish  any  reports. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  publishing  it  for  the  benefit  of  members;  giving  it  to  the  members 
of  the  association?    A.  The  same  answer  would  apply. 

Q.  Can  an  organization  be  a  cooperative  association,  doing  business  legitimately,  and 
not  publish  its  affairs  for  the  benent  of  members,  at  least  once  a  year?  A.  Yes,  I  think 
I  can  conceive  that  such  a  thing  can  be  done. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  it  a  good  cooperative  association,  to  put  it  in  that  way?  A.  I 
would  not  consider  it  a  good  policy. 

Q.  Within  that  limit,  do  you  think  it  could  be  done  legitimately  without  publishing 
them  at  all?  A.  What  I  mean  by  legitimatelv  is,  that  an  association  of  its  character  may 
conduct  its  business  legitimately  and  honestly  and  not  publish  their  reports. 

Q.  No  question  about  it;  but  1  am  asking:  'Do  you  believe  it  could  be  called  a  genuine 
cooperative  association  and  not  publish  them?  A.  I  think  it  could;  1  think  it  is  within 
the  range  of  possibility — no  doubt  about  it.  1  say  this  as  a  general  proposition,  that  any 
organization  that  handles  the  money  of  other  people  ought  to  publish  stated  reports  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  membership. 

Q.  Would  you  think  it  right  of  your  organization  to  go  on  for  more  than  a  year  with- 
out publishing  stated  reports  for  tne  benefit  of  members?  A.  No,  sir;  there  would  be  a 
big  howl  if  they  did. 

6.  Don't  you  think  there  should  be  a  howl  at  any  association  nretending  to  be  benefit 
and  cooperative  not  publishing  any  report?  A.  I  do  so,  most  aecidedly.  1  think  the 
members  are  entitled  to  know. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  wise  to  have  a  law  on  our  State  books  that  would  compel  societies 
to  publish  such  reports?  A.  As  a  general  proposition,  1  do.  I  don't  wantf  to  go  into 
details.    As  a  general  proposition,  1  do. 

Q.  What  salaries  are  paid  in  your  order?  A.  The  onlv  salaried  officer  in  this  State  is 
the  Grand  Secretary.  The  representatives  to  the  Grand  Council  receive  a  ner  diem  and 
mileage.  Supreme  Council  salaries  are  paid  to  the  amount  of  $17,850  01,  ana  the  Supreme 
Commander,  the  Supreme  Secretary,  the  Sunreme  Treasurer,  also  the  General  Counsel 
(that  is.  the  lawyer),  receive  salaries;  all  of  tnose  salaries  amount  up  to  $17,860  01.  The 
representatives  irom  committees  receive  mileage  and  ver  diem  for  attending  the  session 
of  the  Supreme  Council.  In  the  matter  of  receipts  tor  general  expenses,  there  is  $iy,- 
432  08  interest  on  monev  received;  $3,326  fines  (those  fines  are  on  Subordinate  Councils 
that  were  suspended);  $33,536  03  for  per  capita  tax;  $37,474  32  for  sundries,  principally 
sale  of  supplies  receipts — that  goes  to  make  up  that  $98,733  48,  general  exi>enses. 

KNIGHTS   OF    HONOR. 

This  order  commenced  business,  January  1,  1874.     Headquarters,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 
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I.  Income  during  1889. 

Membership  fnes $18,645  05 

Annual  dues 32,438  98 

Assessments 3,415,554  79 

Total  paid  by  members _ '  $3,466,633  82 

Interest 4,304  08 

Keceived  from  all  other  sources 5,068  36 

Total  income  during  the  year $3,476,006  26 

Balance  of  ledger  assets  December  31, 1888 - 27,171  31 

Total - $3,603,177  57 

II.    DiSBUBSEMENTS  DURING  1889. 

Losses  and  claims $3,421,033  22 

Benefit  certificates. 736  20 

(Total  paid  to  members,  $3,421,769  42.) 

Attomey^s  fees  and  court  costs 3,136  87 

Clerks'  salaries 10,043  00 

Interest 1,907  98 

Mileage  and  per  diem 11,089  90 

Salaries  of  officers 10,300  00 

Rent,  $2,266  83;   supplies,  $2,062  97;   postage  and  printing, 

$4,768  92;  total... 9,098  72 

All  other  items 11,193  14 

(Total  expense  of  management.  $56,769  61.)  — 

Disbursements  during  the  year,  deducted  from  above  total 8,478,539  08 

Balance  December,  31,  1889 _ $24,638  54 

During  the  year  1889,  twenty-five  assessments  were  called  to  the 
Supreme  Lodge,  and  there  was  collected  on  account  of  assessments,  $3,- 
415,554  79. 

The  following  comparative  statements  for  the  years  1888  and  1889, 
show  the  aggregate  membership,  the  additions  and  deductions  on  account 
of  various  causes,  and  the  relative  losses  and  gains  as  taken  from  the 
returns  made  by  Grand  Lodges: 

Membership— 1888. 

New  applications _ 11,121 

Reinstated..  4,254 

Total  additions... 15,375 

Suspended 9,846 

Withdrawn .-. 228 

Expelled 31 

Died - - 1,099 


Total  deductions U,804 

Net  gain..* 3,571 

Total  membership 128,170 

Membership — 1889. 

New  applications 12,963 

Reinstated 4,026 

Total  additions 16,989 

8usi>ended 9,892 

Withdrawn 229 

Expelled 39 

Died - - l,e»4 

Total  deductions U,864 

Netgain 6,186 

Total  membership 181^805 
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Statement  of  Benefits  Paid. 

Amount  of  benefits  paid  from  organization  to  July  16, 1890 $31,131,034  26 

Amount  of  146  claims  paid  since 282,000  00 

Total  amount  of  benefits  paid  to  August  16, 1800 $31,413,084  26 

Membership,  July  1, 1890, 134,666. 

Knights  of  Honor  in  California. 
The  total  number  of  members  on  December  31,  1889,  was  as  follows: 

Honorary  members 4 

Beneficiary  members 4,193 

Total 4,187 

The  total  number  of  members  on  December  31,  1888,  was  as  follows: 

Honorary  members 5 

Beneficiary  members 4,108 

ToUl 4,118 

Showing  for  the  year  an  increase  in  membership  of  eighty-four. 
An  abstract  of  the  finances  of  subordinate  lodges  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1889,  shows: 

Cash  in  treasury  and  invested  December  31, 1888. ._ $20,119  03 

Cash  received  during  the  year  1889 36,146  33 

Total  cash  received,  in  treasury,  and  invested $66,264  86 

Disbursed  for  relief _ $855  40 

Disbursed  for  sick  benefits 4,636  66 

Disbursed  for  general  expenses ._.       26,748  82 

Transferred  to  Widows  and  Orphans'  Benefit  Fund _.  118  10 

Total 32,368  97 

Total  amount  invested  and  cash  on  hand  December  31, 1889 $23,906  39 

Amount  invested 16,846  16 

Balance  cash  on  hand _ $8,050  24 

Total  amount  invested  and  cash  on  hand  December  31, 1889 $23,905  39 

Total  amount  invested  and  cash  on  hand  December  31, 1888 20,119  03 

Showing  for  the  year  a  gain  of. $3,786  36 

The  average  age  of  the  members  who  died  in  this  jurisdiction  during 
the  year  was,  at  the  time  they  joined  the  order,  about  44)^  years.  At 
the  time  of  death,  about  52^  years.  The  average  duration  of  their 
membership  was  seven  years,  eleven  months,  and  twenty-four  days. 
The  total  amount  they  paid  into  the  Widows  and  Orphans'  Benefit  Fund 
during  their  membership  was  $13,329  80,  an  average  of  $256  34^  each. 

Since  the  organization  of  this  Grand  Lodge  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  brothers  have  died  in  this  jurisdiction.  Of  that  number,  seven 
were  half  and  four  hundred  and  sixty  were  full-rate  members,  thus  enti- 
tling their  families  to  a  total  of  $927,000.  During  their  membership 
they  paid  into  the  Widows  and  Orphans'  Benefit  Fund  $60,326  95,  which 
is  an  average  of  a  fraction  of  a  cent  less  than  $129  18  each. 

During  the  year  twenty-five  assessments  have  been  called  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Supreme  Lodge.  These  assessments  were  from  No.  242 
to  No.  266,  inclusive;  for  deaths  No.  12,845  to  No.  14,571,  inclusive, 
showing  the  number  of  deaths  assessed  for  throughout  the  order  during 
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the  year  to  have  been  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven, 
of  which  number  fifty-six  were  half-rate,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  seventy-one  were  full-rate  members,  thus  entitling  the  beneficiaries 
of  our  deceased  brothers  to  a  sum  total  of  $3,398,000. 

The  Widows  and  Orphans'  Benefit  Fund  is  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  Supreme  Lodge,  and  all  assessments  are  sent  by  the  subor- 
dinate lodges  direct  to  the  Supreme  Treasurer,  and  a  full  account  of  it 
with  each  lodge  is  published  in  the  printed  proceedings  of  that  body; 
however,  following  my  usual  custom,  I  herewith  submit  a  summary  of 
said  fund,  as  compiled  from  the  semi-annual  reports  of  the  subordinate 
lodges  in  this  jurisdiction  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  subordinate  lodge  treasuries  on  December  31, 1888 $4,914  67 

Amount  received  during  the  term  ending  June  30,  1888 $56,519  20 

Amount  received  during  the  term  ending  December  31,  1889 61,097  06 

117,616  25 

Total  cash  on  hand  and  received.... $122,530  92 

Amount  paid  to  Supreme  Treasurer  during  the  terra  ending 

June30,  1889 $56,358  25 

Amount  paid  to  Supreme  Treasurer  during  the  term  ending 

December  31, 1889 60,672  77 

117,031  02 

Leaving  balance  in  treasuries  of  subordinate  lodges  December  31, 1889 $5,499  90 

The  order  provides  for  full  rate,  $2,000;  half  rate,  $1,000,  or  quarter 
rate,  $500.  The  rate  of  assessment  for  a  full-rate  member,  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  is  $1;  half-rate,  50  cents;  quarter- 
rate,  25  cents.  From  forty-five  to  fifty  years  of  age  the  assessments  are 
graded  according  to  age. 

The  money  raised  by  assessments  is  placed  in  the  Widows  and 
Orphans'  Benefit  Fund,  and  is  used  only  for  payment  of  death  losses, 
aU  the  expenses  of  the  order  being  paid  by  monthly  dues,  the  amount 
of  which  each  lodge  fixes  for  itself,  but  which  must  not  be  less  than  25 
cents  per  month.  The  lodge,  out  of  its  General  Fund,  pays  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  a  per  capita  tax  of  such  amount  as  said  Grand  Lodge  may 
designate,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  pays  to  the  Supreme  Lodge  a  per 
capita  tax  of  such  amount  as  the  Supreme  Lodge  may  designate.  By 
this  means  all  expenses  of  the  order  are  paid,  thus  leaving  the  Widows 
and  Orphans'  Benefit  Fund  to  be  used  only  for  the  payment  of  death 
losses. 

A  subordinate  lodge  may,  if  it  so  determines,  provide  in  its  by-laws 
for  the  payment  of  weekly  sick  benefits,  and  many  lodges  do  pay  sick 
benefits. 

In  this  State,  since  the  institution  of  the  Grand  Lodge  (March  24, 
1880),  there  have  been  reported  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  deaths 
to  December  31, 1889.     Their  beneficiaries  received  nearly  $1,000,000. 

Each  member  of  the  order  is  expected  to  pay  two  assessments  per 
month  without  special  notice. 

Following  is  the  testimony  of  C.  H.  M.  Curry,  Secretary  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Honor  of  California: 

The  order  has  both  fraternal  and  cooperative  features.  The  i>ayment  of  sick  benefits 
is  discretionary  with  subordinate  lodges,  and  funeral  benefits  are  also  discretionair. 
Funds  are  collected  by  assessments,  amounting  to  about  two  assessments  per  month. 
During  the  yeUow  fever  spreading  in  the  South  in  1878.  assessments  were  increased  for  a 
short  perioa  to  meet  the  extraordinary  demand,  but  there  was  no  complaint  nor  «H#l« 
culty  in  collections.  Sufficient  money  is  always  on  hand  to  meet  all  losses  as  1 
The  assessments,  since  our  organization,  have  averaged  about  sixteen  per  year. 
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wai^finit  started  as  a  social  chib  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1873.  The  originator  was  one 
DemeraT,  a  writing  raaster.  It  now  has  a  membership  throughout  the  country  of  one 
hundrea  and  thirty  thousand,  of  which  number  twenty-seven  tnousand  reside  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  which  I  am  Grand  Reporter.  There  have  been  four- 
teen thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  deaths,  and  ^27,769,534  paid  out  in  benelits 
and  death  losses.  The  California  Grand  I-iodge  was  organized  in  May,  1880,  and  now  has 
four  thousand  two  hundred  members.  There  have  been  four  hundred  and  forty-eight 
deaths. 

There  are  three  degrees  or  jurisdictions  in  the  order— Subordinate,  Grand,  and  Supreme 
Lodges.  There  are  two  funds,  one  to  pay  death  losses  and  sick  benefits,  or  insurance 
losses;  the  other  to  pay  expenses.  The  funds  are  kept  by  the  Supreme  Treasurer  in  St. 
Louis,  where  the  head  officers  are  located.  Every  detail  of  expenditure  is  faithfully 
recorded  and  accounted  for.  For  each  expenditure,  however  trivial,  a  warrant  is  drawn, 
stating  for  what  it  is  required.  (Witness  showed  the  various  forms  and  blanks  used  in 
the  transaction  of  business  and  making  reports.)  In  levving  assessments,  the  Supreme 
Reporter  makes  an  order  by  direction  of  the  Supreme  Lodge,  based  on  an  estimate  of  the 
anticipated  losses  from  all  causes  during  tlie  coming  year.  Bogus  endowment  and 
fraternal  orders  have  not  injured  the  Knights  of  Honor  order  to  witness'  knowledge, 
though  no  doubt  persons  have  been  nreveuted  from  joining  legitimate  fraternal  orders 
by  them.  Witness  thought  it  would  be  well  to  regulate  bv  law  the  business  of  all  asso- 
ciations pretending  to  be  cooperative  and  fraternal.  The  Knights  of  Honor  would  not 
olnect  to  making  a  periodical  report  to  the  State  Insurance  Commissioner,  or  to  any 
officer  designated  by  law.  He  might  object  to  keeping  a  reserve,  or  providing  a  Guaran- 
tee Fund,  deeming  it  best  to  keep  the  reserve  in  the  j)ockets  of  the  members,  as  being  a 
safer  place  than  under  the  control  of  officers.  The  piling  up  of  losses  seems  as  a  temp- 
tation to  officers;  witness  thought  it  was  the  most  objectional  feature  of  old  line  insur- 
ance, and  accounts  in  part  for  the  organization  and  growth  of  fraternal  cooperative 
associations  and  societies.  The  representative  feature  prevails  from  the  bottom  up. 
Each  member  has  equal  voice  in  management. 

ANCIENT   ORDER   OF   UNITED   WORKMEN. 

Founded  October  27,  1868. 

Total  number  of  lodges  in  1889  was  3,859.  Total  membership  in 
1889  was  231,923.  Net  increase  in  number  of  lodges  over  1888  is  181. 
Net  increase  in  membership  over  1888  is  15,298.  Total  number  of 
members  in  good  standing,  July  31,  1890,  is  241,882. 

Income  for  1889. 

Fees  and  dues $343,677  30 

Assessments 4,180,596  18 

Total  income $4.624.272  48 

Expenditures  for  1889. 

Losses  paid  (insurance) $4,153,768  28 

Expenses  paid 348,980  21 

Total $4,502,757  49 

Certificates  of  insurance  in  force  1889,  231,923;  certificates  of  insur- 
ance in  force  July  31,  1890,  241,882.  The  death  rate  per  one  thousand 
was  9.13.  The  total  number  of  deaths  for  1889  was  2,049 — an  increase 
of  12  over  1888. 

The  total  disbursement  for  insurance,  or  for  Beneficiary  Fund  for  1889, 
exceeded  that  for  1888  by  $168,680  09. 

Total  number  of  deaths  in  the  order  from  its  organization  in  1868 
to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  1889,  a  period  of  nearly  twenty-one 
years,  was  14,368,  and  the  total  amount  paid  for  insurance  upon  same 
amounted  to  $28,393,816  38. 

The  report  of  the  Supreme  Recorder  shows  a  decrease  in  the  death 
rate  of  the  order  from  972  in  the  year  1888,  to  913  in  the  year  1889. 

The  average  assessments  of  all  the  lodges  shows  an  increase  from  18| 
in  1888,  to  19H  in  1889. 
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CALIFORNIA  GRAND   LODGE,   ANCIENT   ORDER   OP  UNITED   WORKMEN.  ^ 

Membebship. 

Membership  January  1, 1890 18,769 

Membership  January  1,  1889 _..  18,687 

Net  gain  in  1889 82 

Number  admitted  in  1889 1,247 

Number  died  in  1889 200 

Number  rejected  in  1889 173 

Average  death  rate  per  1,000 10.69 

Average  age  of  memoers _ 39.75 

Average  age  of  those  who  died  in  1«89 47.29 

Total  number  admitted  up  to  January  1,  1890.  from  organization  in  1879 ,.  28,221 

Total  number  of  deaths  up  to  Januaiy  1, 1890,  from  organization  in  1879 1,574 

Total  losses  from  all  other  sources 7,878 

Leaving  a  total  membership  as  above 18,769 

Financial  Statement. 

Total  amount  of  moneys  received  from  all  sources  in  the  Orand  Recorder's  office^  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Order  in  Calif omia^  to  January  i,  1890. 

In  the  Beneficiary  Fund $3,137,853  00 

In  the  General  Fund .- 184,120  77 

On  the  yellow  fever  call 8,881  91 

On  the  nine  relief  calls ..  62,193  22 

For  Mrs.  Luckey,  as  donation _ 843  80 

For  J.  J.  Unchurch,  as  donation. _. 993  45 

From  the  Degree  of  Honor 117  00 

Grand  total : $8,384,983  15 


Income  for  1889, 


Total  amount  received  in  Beneficiary  Fund  for  the  year  1889 $408,107  00 

Total  amount  received  in  General  Fund  for  the  year 19,592  70 

Total  amount  received  on  Relief  Call  No.  9 8,119  00 

Balance  on  hand  January  1, 1889,  Beneficiary  Fund _ 983  00 

Balance  on  hand  January  1, 1889,  General  Fund _ 2,076  29 

Total _ $443,827  89 

Disbursements  for  1889. 

Paid  by  warrants  on  Beneficiary  Fund $403,000  00 

Paid  by  warrants  on  General  Fund 18,826  31 

Paid  by  warrants  on  Relief  Fund 8,119  00 

Total  disbursements 429,945  31 

Balance  on  hand  January  1, 1800 $3,882  68 

The  following  excerpts,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Grand  Recorder, 
will  show  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  order  in  California: 

From  the  organization  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  United  Workmen  in  California  in  the 
autumn  of  1877,  to  the  close  of  the  year  1889,  we  ha<i  collected  and  disbursed  from  this 
office  on  account  of  deaths  occurring  in  this  jurisdiction  and  elsewhere,  as  we  were  by 
law  required,  or  to  fulfill  our  fraternal  obligations,  the  enormous  sum  of  $3,199,757  93. 
This  money — nearly  every  cent  of  it — has  gone  where  it  was  most  pressingly  needed,  and 
few  of  our 'members  feel  that  they  are  any  poorer  because  of  the  amount  they  have  indi- 
vidually contributed  towards  swelling  tnis  glorious  record  of  benefaction.  We  gather 
little  by  little  from  far  and  near,  and  then  in  sums  of  $2,000  we  disburse  it  again  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  our  deceased  members,  who  in  nearly  all  cases  have  necessity  for  the 
immediate  disbursement  of  the  same,  either  to  meet  present  wants  or  to  invest  for  future 
income,  so  that  this  monev  goes  out  again  into  the  channels  of  industry  and  trade.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  A.  0.  U.  \V.  is  not  only  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  but  a  powerful  agency  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  money  among  the  peo> 
pie  in  general  wherever  it  exists. 

Next,  1  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the  year  just  past  our  ndn  in 
membership  has  been  very  small  indeed.  It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  nopt.^ 
consider,  that  to  succeed  we  must  constantly  advance.  Stop  our  increase  in  niia&M 
and  our  average  age  at  once  increases ;  this  oi  course  increases  the  ririi,  and  oome^w"**^ 
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the  amount  of  our  assessments.    Last  year  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  only  levied 
twelve  assessments ;  we,  twenty-two. 

Our  death  claims,  counting  from  April  1, 1889.  to  April  1, 1390,  reach  an  aggregate  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty-seven — eighty-seven  of  these  losses  being  since  December. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  testimony  given  by  H.  G.  Pratt, 
Grand  Recorder: 

This  order  was  established  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  October,  1868,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  for  the  living,  burying  the  dead,  and  to  create  a  Beneficiary  Fund  bv  levying 
assessments.  Its  objects  are  twofold,  both  fraternal  and  cooperative.  As  in  tfie  case  of 
the  K.  of  L.,  the  subordinate  lodges  can  provide  in  their  by-laws  lor  sick  benefits.  The 
stnigglcs  and  trials  of  this  order  are  both  i)athetic  and  interesting.  Durinjr  the  yellow 
fever  epidemic  the  losses  were  heavy,  and  involved,  temporarily^  the  order  in  a  mess  of 
trouble.  This  was  owing  to  the  need  of  a  provision  in  the  constitution  of  an  epidemic 
assessment.  Eventually,  however,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  liberality  of  the  members, 
every  debt  was  paid.  Tne  general  order  is  composed  of  tlie  Supreme,  Grand,  and  subor- 
dinate Iodides.  The  Supreme,  as  head  of  the  oruer,  has  rituals,  etc.  The  Grand  Lodge  is 
over  each  jurisdiction,  while  the  subordinate  lodge  pays  all  death  losses,  bears  all  debts 
of  itself,  and  carries  out  all  the  fundamental  princinles  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Lodge. 
Each  subordinate  lodge  must  collect  a  certain  numoer  of  assessments  annually,  then,  in 
case  of  losses  over  and  above  all  assessments,  it  can  call  on  the  Supreme  Lod^e  for 
assistance.  Each  lodge  must  collect  its  own  assessments.  The  Grand  Recorder  is  the 
person  who  determines  the  number  and  amount  of  extra  assessments,  which  are  due  on 
the  tenth  of  the  month,  and  delinquent  on  the  twenty-third,  and  unless  paid,  the  subor- 
dinate lodge  is  suspended.  All  assessments  are  for  |1.  and  levied  at  the  average  rate  of 
twentv-three  in  a  year.  A  member  of  a  subordinate  lodge  has  until  the  twenty-eighth 
of  eacii  month  to  |>ay.  Each  assessment  raised  $18,000,  wTiich  pays  nine  deaths.  ^Reports 
of  receipt*  and  disbursements  in  detail  are  furnished  the  Grand  Recorder  monthlv,  and 
a  Finance  Committee  is  appointed  by  the  Grand  Master  to  examine  the  books,  who  are 
paid  very  liberally  and  better  than  all  other  officers.  All  claims  are  liquidated  by  war- 
rants. A  rotary  Contingent  Expense  Fund  is  set  apart  for  stamps,  telegrams,  etc. 
Twenty-four  dollars  is  all  that  is  required  to  c^rry  an  insurance  of  $2,000,  and  all  such 
debts  are  passed  on  by  the  Grand  Master  and  Grand  Recorder,  instead  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  who,  in  case  of  a  dispute  or  difference  of  opinion,  is  referred  to  a  meeting  of 
the  Grand  Lodge.  A  semi-annual  per  capita  tax  of  75  cents  per  year  is  levied  annually. 
The  lodges  usually  pay  $75  out  immediately,  to  defraj'  expenses  of  death  of  a  member. 
All  the  moneys  are  paid  out  by  warrants  drawn  by  the  Recorder,  and  approved  by  the 
Finance  Committee.-  Every  lodge  is  the  recipient  of  a  detailed  statement  from  the 
Supreme  Lodge,  of  the  condition,  passed  work,  receipts,  and  disbursements  of  the  lodges. 
The  Finance  Committee  are  under  the  surveillance  of  a  Board  of  three  Trustees,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  Finance  Committee  do  their  duty.  The  Grand  Receiver  is  under 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  $30,000,  and  the  Grand  Recorder  $15,000.  Only  10  cents  on  each 
inenil>er  is  sent  to  the  Supreme  Lodge,  while  the  K.  of  L.  send  all  the  receipts  to  head- 
<iuarters.  The  average  time,  from  the  death  of  a  member  to  the  payment  of  his  benefit, 
is  forty  davs,  although  it  is  on  record  where  benefits  have  been  paid  in  twenty-six  davs. 

I  ani  of  \he  opinion  that  looking  into  the  abuses  of  endowment  and  bogus  cooperative 
organizations  was  a  proper  move.  I  do  not  think  the  A.  0.  IT.  W.  would  object  to 
furnishing  a  proper  State  officer  with  a  statement  of  business  i)eriodically.  A  law  estab- 
lisliin^  a  Commissioner  for  this  purpose  would  be  a  good  one,  and  would  drive  out  tliose 
societies  which  do  not  dare  publish  financial  statements.  P^ndowment  and  bogus  fraternal 
associations,  in  my  opinion,  are  detrimental  to  the  business  of  legitimate  fraternal  organ- 
izations. 

THE   workmen's  GUARANTEE   FUND   ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  was  organized  in  San  Francisco,  October,  1879,  and 
only  incorporated  January  12,  1880.  The  principal  object  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  to  give  an  additional  protection  of  $1,000  to  families  of  those 
belonging  to  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  W.orkmen,  thereby  securing 
to  them  $3,000,  instead  of  only  $2,000,  from  among  the  members  of  the 
same  fraternal  society. 

To  become  a  member  of  the  association,  if  the  applicant  is  a  male,  he 
must  be  a  member  in  good  standing  in  some  subordinate  lodge  of  the 
A.  O.  U.  W.,  in  sound  bodily  health,  and  under  fifty  years  of  age. 

If  the  applicant  is  the  widow  or  wife  of  a  member  of  the  A.  0.  U.  W. 
in  good  standing  in  his  lodge,  she  must  be  over  eighteen  and  under  fifty 
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years  of  age,  and  the  application  must  be  indorsed  by  a  respectable  phy- 
sician, who  has  previously  made  a  medical  examination  of  the  applicant. 

To  pay  the  sum  of  $1 ,000  to  the  widow  or  families  of  a  deceased  mem- 
ber, an  assessment  of  $1  is  levied  upon  each  surviving  member  of  the 
association,  but  when  there  is  in  the  treasury  a  surplus  of  $1,000  to  the 
credit  of  the  Beneficiary  Fund,  then  no  assessment  shall  be  levied  until 
such  surplus  is  exhausted. 

The  members  are  individually  notified  by  postal  card  of  all  assess- 
ments, and  have  twenty-eight  days  from  date  of  notice  in  which  to  pay 
the  same  before  becoming  delinquent.  The  association  is  governed  by  a 
Board  of  Directors,  elected  annually  by  the  members,  and  whose  ser\ace8 
are  gratuitous;  and,  like  the  A.  0.  U.  W.,  is  more  self-sustaining.  The 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  are  the  only  two  officers  who  receive  pay  for 
services  lendered,  and  are  both  under  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  their  duties.  The  Executive  Committee  directs  all  expenditures,  and 
the  Finance  Committee  audits  and  approves  all  bills  before  they  are 
ordered  paid. 

Income— 1889. 

Balance  to  credit  January  1, 1889 : $2,467  20 

Assessments  collected  during  1889 37,268  00 

Total 139,735  20 

Disbursements— 1889. 

Death  losses— paid  36  deaths - $36,000  00 

Commission  on  collection  of  assessments 1,952  35 

Total  paid  out 37,952  85 

Balance  to  credit $1,782  85 

During  the  year  1889  thirty-six  death  claims  were  paid,  of  $1,000 
each. 

During  the  ten  years  of  its  existence  this  association  has  paid  in 
insurance  $163,000,  which  was  raised  by  the  levy  of  one  hundred  and 
eight  assessments,  of  $1  each.  There  were  twenty  assessments  levied 
in  1889. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  testimony  given  by  E.  N.  Reading: 

This  order  was  organized  ten  years  ago,  to  give  to  each  memher  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  in 

?:ood  standing  the  privilege  of  insuring  for  an  additional  $1,000.  This  is  just  a  side  issue, 
hough  joined  to  the  A.  0.  U.  W.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  average  assessment  has 
been  $10  per  year.  All  the  assessments  and  disbursements  are  precisely  identical  to 
those  of  tlie  A.  0.  U.  \V.,  and  as  testified  to  bv  Mr.  Pratt,  no  aebts  are  paid  unless 
audited  bv  the  Finance  Committee,  and  a  thorough  itemized  document  is  renaered.  The 
wives  and  widows  of  members  only  are  eligible  for  membership.  All  officers  are  elected 
by  the  members,  and  in  case  of  tlie  absence  of  a  member,  he  lias  the  power  to  vote  by 
proxy.  The  chief  officers.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  are  under  heavy  bonds— $2,000  foV 
the  former,  and  $5,000  for  the  latter.  No  person  over  the  age  of  fifty  years  is  eligible  for 
membership. 

ANCIENT   ORDER   OF   FORESTERS. 

Headquarters,  Chicago,  111.  The  order  commenced  business  October 
1,  1876. 

This  order  has  for  its  main  object  the  relief  of  brothers  in  sickness 
and  distress,  and  the  payment  of  funeral  expenses,  etc.  An  Endow- 
ment or  Insurance  Fund  has  also  been  established.  The  by-laws 
relating  to  this  fund  are  as  follows  (Art.  50): 
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Skctioh  1.  There  shall  be  in  connection  with  and  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  High  Court  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Endowment  Fund,  having  for  its  object  the 
payment^  upon  the  death  of  a  member  thereof,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $2,000,  to  the  nomi- 
nee or  nominees,  widow,  children,  or  other  next  of  kin  or  legal  representatives  of  such 
deceased  member  as  may  be  entitled  thereto  \  and  also  for  the  pavmcnt  to  a  member  of 
the  fund  a  portion  thereof  upon  the  disability  of  such  member  during  his  lifetime,  as 
hereinafter  provided;. upon  condition,  however,  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  member's 
death  or  the  disability,  he  shall  have  in  all  things  conformed  to  the  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  governing  said  fund. 

Sec.  2.  The  membership  of  said  fund  shall  consist  of  four  classes  and  be  imlimited  as 
to  number,  as  follows,  viz.:  First  class,  $600;  second  class,  $1,000;  third  class,  $1,600; 
fourth  class,  $2,000. 

I.  Income  during  1889. 

Membership  fees - $1,338  38 

Assessments .*®,399  00 

Total  paid  by  members $40,737  38 

Balance  ofledger  assets  December  31, 1888 4,443  82 

Total $46,181  20 

II.  Disbursements  during  1889. 
Losses  and  claims $41,226  76 


(Total  paid  to  members,  $41,226  76.) 
alan-  of  F 


Salarj'of  Secretarv 500  00 

All  other  items .'. 920  96 

(Total  expense  of  management,  $1,426  95.)  ,  

Disbursements  during  the  year,  deducted  from  above  total 42,653  70 

Balance  December  31,  1889 $2,527  60 

Total  number  of  members  insured  in  the  Endowment  Fund,  2,538. 

Membership  and  Financial  Condition  of  Ancient  Order  ok  Foresters  op  America, 

FOR  Year  Ending  December  31,  1889. 

Number  of  Courts 661 

Xuinber  of  members 69,669 

Expenditures,  1889: 

Sick  and  funeral $168,649  77 

General  management 176,846  06 

Other  payments _ -  32,281  58 

Balance  in  funds  December  81, 1889 346,802  13 

California  Foresters. 

Number  of  Courts  or  Lodges 40 

Number  of  members 6,224 

Expenditures  for  1889: 

Sick  and  funeral - $16,588  00 

General  management 25,641  00 

Other  payments 3,861  00 

Balance  in  funds  December  31, 1889 47,254  00 

ROYAL   ARCANUM. 

Commenced  business  June  23, 1877.     Headquarters,  Boston,  Mass. 

I.  Income  during  1889. 

Memberehip  fees $27,666  60 

Annual  dues - -.  31,749  91 

Assessments 2,158,309  76 

Total  paid  bv  members $2,217,726  17 

Interest ." 4,217  10 

Rents --  3;«  30 

Received  from  all  other  sources 11,457  98 

Total  income  during  the  year $2,233,734  55 

Balance  of  ledger  assets  December  31,  1888 169,228  68 

Total: - $2,392,-961  23 

10  « 
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II.  DiBBUBsnfKtm  Dcsiira  1S89.  - 
Losses  and  claim  i (2,146,626  00 

(Total  paid  members,  (2,M6.626  00.) 

CommissionB  and  fees  to  agents 6,006  BO 

Salaricaof  manaRersand  agents 1,32S  H9 

Snlaricsand  other  compensation  ot  officers S0,375  01 

Salaries  and  other  compensation  of  office  employis 12,367  W 

Rent 2,628  26 

All  other  items _ 28,2»  M 

(Total  eipenae  of  management.  166,667  04.)  

Disbursements  during  the  year,  deducted  ttotn  above  total |2,212,1H3  01 

Balance  Deceraber.ll.  1889  .._ tlSO.TTS  19 

Number  of  Councils  June  I,  1800 1,281 

Membership  June  1, 1890 __ 103,818 

PftOOBKSH  OF  THE  OSDEB. 


Total  amount  of  death  benefite  paid  by  the  order,  from  its  inBtitutioti 
in  June,  1877,  to  May  1,  1890,  113,472,578  20,  or  at  the  rate  of  over 
$1,000,000  a  year. 

One  remarkable  feature  about  the  Royal  Arcanum  is  its  low  death 
rate.  This  in  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  its  rules  for  the  admission 
of  iiieml)cri'  are  more  stringent  than  some  others  of  the  fraternal  insur- 
ance associations,  and  applications  are  obliged  to  undergo  a  strict  med- 
.  ical  examination. 

The  following  table  showing  the  memberBhip,  number  of  deaths,  and 
rate  per  thousand  of  seven  fraternal  societies  for  the  year  18^,  com- 
piled by  Dr.  Richardson,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  is  corroborative  of  the 
foregoing  statement: 
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California. 


Total  in  the 
United  States. 


A.  F.  <fe  A.  M.— 

Membership 

Number  of  deaths 

Rate  per  1,000 

I.  O.  O.  F.— 

Membership 

Number  of  deaths ^ 

Rate  per  1,000 

A.  O.  ir.  W.— 

Membership '.. 

Number  of  deaths 

Rateper  1,000 

K.  of  H.— 

Meml)ership 

Number  of  deaths... _. 

Rate  i>er  1,000 .. 

Royal  Arcanum — 

Membership 

Number  of  deaths 

Rate  per  1,000 

A.  L.  of  H.— 

Membership 

Number  of  deaths 

Rate  per  1,000 

K.  and  L.  of  H.— 

Membership 

Number  of  deaths 

Rateper  1,000 

Combined  agin-egate  statistics  of  seven  fraternities — 

Total  mem!)ership 

Total  deaths 

Rate  i>cr  1,000 


16,126 

266 

17.6 

26,467 

S66 

13.8 

18,728 

200 

10.67 

4,149 

51 

12.3 

112 


3,296 

96 

14.6+ 

762 

8 

10.5-f 

a5,629 

986 

1^.2 


610,263 

8,984 

14.7 

688,906 

6,296 

10.7 

229,269 
2,049 

8.JH- 

129,673 

1,628 

12.5 

86,937 
667 

7.64- 

62,303 

736 

11.7+ 

61,071 

10.^ 

1,7JM,459 
22,349 
12.4+ 


The  death  rates  per  one  thousand  of  these  seven  fraternal  societies  for 
1889  are  in  the  following  order: 

Royal  Arcanum _ 7.6 

Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen 8.9 

Knights  and  Toadies  of  Honor _ _ 10.3 

Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows _ 10.7 

American  Legion  of  Honor _ 11.7 

Knights  of  Honor — 12.5 

Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons 14.7 

The  membership  of  the  Royal  Arcanum  in  California,  as  compared 
with  other  States,  is  very  small.  On  December  31,  1889,  there  were 
only  five  Councils,  with  a  total  membership  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen. 
Amount  paid  for  assessments  daring  the  year,  $3,610  63. 

The  following  testimony  regarding  the  Royal  Arcanum  was  given 
before  me  by  J.  M.  Lenhart: 

J.  M.  Lenhart. 

Called. 

Colonel  Tobin:  You  arc  a  member  of  the  Royal  Arcanum?    Answer — Yes. 

Q.  When  was  that  organization  organized?    a!  It  was  established  in  1877. 

(J.  Where?    A.  In  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

il.  It  is  a  fraternal  and  cooperative  association?  A.  A  fraternal  and  cooperative  asso- 
ciation. 

Q.  What  are  the  main  objects  of  the  Royal  Arcanum?  A.  To  unite  fraternally  all 
white  persons  of  any  denomination  in  religion,  and  making  provision  for  a  Benefit  Fund 
for  death  of  |1,500  or  $3,000. 

Q.  Issues  a  life  policy,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  for  $1,600  or  $3,000?    A.  Yes. 

l^.  What  are  the  conditions  of  membership  and  of  obtaining  cither  one  or  the  other? 
A.  Tlie  membership  is  eaualized  all  through.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  member  whether  he  carries  $1,5<J0  or  $3,000. 

Q.  What  is  the  assessment?    A.  The  rates  of  assessment  vary  according  to  age. 

Q.  About  the  average  rates:  take  it  at  forty  years,  what  would  it  be?  A.  $20  06  for 
$3,000  at  forty  years  ofage,  or  half  of  that  for  $l,'d00. 
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Q.  How  many  nssessments  are  levied  diirinp  the  year?  A.  Tlie  highest  nites  of  awcHju 
ment  ]ini(l  anyone  time  liave  been  as  lii^h  as  fourteen  in  one  year;  that  is,  \\\t  to  January. 
1S81>.  We  have  iiad  so  far  nine  assessments  this  year,  and  the  assessments  coming;  tfie 
tifteentli  of  this  month,  making  about  thirteen  this  year,  I  su]»p»»sc.  Tlie  assessments,  nl 
course,  were  none  the  Ilrst  year. 

Q.  IIow  many  mem l)ers  llave  you  in  your  organization?  A.  About  ninety-three  thou- 
sand members  at  the  present  time. 

i.^.  Do  you  know  trie  membership  in  California?  A.  I  cannot  give  you  the  exart 
amount.  '  There  is  (»ne  Council  in  San  Francisco,  one  in  San  Luis  Obisi><)  County,  ami 
one  in  Los  Angeles. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  ]»aid  out  for  policies  in  yt)ur  organization?  A.  I  cannot  givo 
you  the  exact  tigures.  We  liave  just  had  a  Supreme  Council  meeting,  and  have  not  tin* 
statistics  of  it  yet. 

Q.  Are  therenny  other  benefit  feattjres  besides  death  benefit  or  life  insurance  policy? 
A.  Notliing  exce|">t  tlie  funds  that  the  various  Councils  adoot  within  themselves,  but 
nothing  in  general.  The  Su])reme  Council  allows  tbe  Subordinate  Councils  to  have  a 
sick  benefit  if  they  so  desire,  but  if  there  is  an  ap|K>a]  from  an  investigation,  it  goes  tn 
the  Supreme  in  case  of  anv  dispute.  For  instance,  a  case  in  the  Court  yesterday  was 
decided  adversely  to  the  claimant  of  the  $300 — adjudicated  against  him,  as  he  had  ni»t 
lived  up  to  the  laws. 

(i.  Are  the  assessments  jiaid  in  California  transmitted  to  the  Supreme  headquarters? 
A.  Yes;  is  remitted  to  Boston;  or,  in  other  words,  there  is  one  of  the  a  sse.ss  men  I*  col- 
lected in  the  Subtmlinat*.'  Council  hehi  in  that  Council  until  called  for  by  the  Supreme 
Council. 

Kl.  AlKMit  whiit  are  the  expenses  nf  admission  to  the  Royal  Arcanum?  A.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  |ll,  with  the  exception  that  one  of  the  assessments  is  paid  into  the 
Council  when  the  member  isTnitiated. 

il.  Is  the  striutural  ]»lan  of  vour  organization  somewhat  similar  to  those  detailed  here? 
A.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  Km'ghts  of  Honor,  and  the  American  Ix-gion  of  Ht)nor  is  a 
branch  of  this— a  branch  of  both. 

Q.  You  have  tbe  Supreme A.  We  have  the  Supreme,  (Jrand,  and  Subordinate.   Wc 

do  «>ur  business  <»ntirely  with  the  Supreme  tlirect.  We  pay  $0  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
running  expenses  of  the  Subordinate  Councils,  and  a  per  capita  tax  to  the  Su]irenie 
<-ouncil. 

Kl.  Is  not  that  rather  higli  compared  with  the  other  organizations?  A.  Xo;  it  is  the 
same. 

i^.  Whv,  it  was  testified  here  that  it  amounted  to  only  76  cents?  A.  But  it  amounts 
to  only  SO  ceil  is  in  our  order  to  the  Supreme.  i»  But  I  say  to  run  the  Subordinate  Council 
we  coiltM-t  |(!  ji  vear  fn)m  tbe  members;  that  goes  to  ]>ay  the  hall  rent,  the  Secretaries' 
salaries,  and  all  other  subordinate  salaries.  For  instance,  in  this  order  we  pay  the  Sec- 
retary $7  50  in'r  month,  and  ]»ay  the  Clerk  $^5  per  m<mth— $12  fiO  per  month— and  we  nay 
tin'  Tiall  rent,  which  anmunts  to  about  $10  ]»er  month.  The  hall  rent,  the  supplies 
requireil.  paper,  and  ]M>stage  stamps,  come  out  of  the  CJeneral  Fund,  which  is  in  all  Mrder> 
the  .same. 

Q.  As  to  the  admission  of  \v«»men  as  members  in  your  order  you  admit?  A.  Only 
males. 

Q.  Do  vou  i«iirsuc  about  the  same  system  of  receipts  an<l  disbursements  as  testiticd  to 
bv  the  <»tliers?  A.  Yes;  nn>st  or  all  the  orders  are  similar  in  that  line.  There  is  a  little 
eiiange  in  its  members,  and  so  fnrth.  but  the  general  routine  of  business  is  about  the 
same. 

t^.  Yours  is  like  the  Knights  of  Honor?  A.  We  are  a  little  more  careful  than  the 
Knights  of  Honor.  The  Knights  of  Honor  amount  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand: 
the  Uoval  Arcanum,  ninety-three  thousand;  and  the  American  I<,egi  on  of  Hoiior  to  sixty- 
three  tfK)iisaiid. 

(I.  I  would  like  to  get  your  ti]anion,  Mr.  Lcnhart,  about  the  U-st  way  to  Kup]»ress  the 
fraudulent  «»r  lu>irus  ass«»ciations.  A.  I  consider  there  should  be  a  law  ))ussc<l  for  the 
])rotectioii  of  members  that  w»)ul<l  wnrk. 

^l.  Ke<piiring,  for  instance,  that  all  should  submit  statements?    A.  Undoubtwlly. 

C^.  And  show  that  they  were  coiiperative  avsociations  in  reality  and  not  sham?  A. 
Yes.    Tin*  re.Mson  for  my  'exi>rcssion  of  that  is  that  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  exiicrience. 

(^.  I  wt>ul«l  ask  y<»ur  ooinion  :  Wnubl  yi»u  lielieve  that  a  soeit-ty  wt)uld  l»e  tnily  co<»]kt- 
ative  that  did  not  publish  at  least  annual  finaiK'ial  statements  of  its  afi'airs?  A.  I  should 
not. 

(^.  Wmild  you  iniLsitlcr  a  society  t<i  Ik-  genuinely  cofiperative  that  did  not  enahle  all  the 
memU-rs  to  liave  a  voire  in  tbeiiiakingof  its  laws  ami  in  the  selection  of  its  olKcers? 
A.  1  should  ni»t.  I  consider  it  pn^i»er  that  every  niemlKT  has  a  proper  interest  and  a 
jiroper  way  of  u'cttinj:  at  it. 

il.  ])i>you  think  it  is  a  good  tbiiiL''  for  a  so(.'ietv  that  there  should  l>e  changes  in  its 
atlminist rat iini-  that  it  w«»uld  not  be  tor  the  U-netit  of  a  society  to  have  the  siimc  set  of 
a<lministrators  ]»erpetually  hold  office?  .\.  T'ndoubtedly  not."  They  would  get  into  a 
certain  gro»)ve,  a  certain  class  of  otficers.  and  they  wtmbl  get  dictatorial. 

Q.  llave  we  not  .'*ome  sham  fraternal  organizations  here?  A.  Well,  from  my  judg- 
ment and  the  experience  I  have  had  in  societies.  1  wotild  say  there  are. 

(^  Some  of  the  fraternal  organizations  here,  of  course,  are  not  national  in  character  or 
extent :  they  are  purely  local  hiKliesY    A.  I^)cal  affairs,  and  gotten  u]>  by  several  partinL 

Q.  By  pnifcssional  oVganizcrs?    A.  That  is  my  opinion. 
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Q.  Do  you  believe  that  such  sham  organizations  are  detrimental  to  the  eenuine  co'6\)- 
erative  societies?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  For  the  reason  that  the  public  cannot  discriminate?  A.  Tlie  public  haa  not  suffi- 
cient time  to  inquire  properly  into  these  matters,  and  tlie  break  of  any  one  of  these  sham 
associations  affects  any  society  that  does  business  with  good  intentions. 

Q.  Are  there  not  associations  here  now  nominally  fraternal  that  were  originally  pro- 
prietary companies ;  that  were  formed  in  the  first  plaVe  as  private  and  afterwards  changed 
and  became  iratenial  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  done  with  a  good  object?  A.  I  think  it  was  done  with  a  good 
Intention  in  one  case.  I  am  speaking  of  the  knowledge  I  have  of  one  organization.  The 
intention  was  honorable  by  those  who  started  it,  and  it  became  too  large,  and  they  could 
not  handle  it.    Some  ])eople  got  hold  of  it  and  ruined  it. 

Q.  How  many  organizations  are  you  connected  with?    A.  Six  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  any  genuine  organizations  would  have  any  ol)jection  to  furnishing 
an  annual  statement?  A.  None  whatever.  It  is  more  Iwncfit  to  get  it  before  the  public 
than  take  it  away. 

Q.  Do  the  gcniiine  fraternal  organizations  have  any  objection  to  having  their  fraternal 
afTaire  made  public?  A.  None  whatever.  I  will  e.\])lam  to  this  effect;  it  is  only  one 
purpose  of  it.  The  only  one  objection  would  be  if  parties  wanted  to  go  into  the  secret 
working  of  the  order;  there  is  some  little  secret  matter,  but  the  only  secret  in  it  is  the 
secret  pass  word. 

Q.  Ilou  object  to  irritating  supervision,  but  you  don't  o])iect  to  giving  a  statement  of 
your  books  of  membership  and  financial  affairs  f    A.  None  wnatcver;  it  is  a  benefit  to  us. 

Q.  You  court,  then,  investigation?  A.  Yes;  in  all  orders  of  which  I  am  a  meml)er. 
In  fact,  we  8i)end  money  every  year  letting  the  public  know  what  this  order  is.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  book  that  costs  us  |25. 

Q.  The  membership  of  the  Royal  Arcanum  is  not  very  strong  in  California  compared 
to  what  it  is  in  other  States?  A.  It  is  not  for  the  reason  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Royal  Arcanum  does  not  j^ermit  us  to  make  a  large  charter  membership,  while  other 
societies  do.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to  get  into  the  Royal  Arcanum  as  organizers, 
and  we  have  prevented  it,  knowing  they  would  not  be  well  disi)Osed  members.  We  are 
not  anxious  to  take  any  members,  unless  they  are  a  good  healthy  risk. 

Q.  What  is  the  limit *of  membership?    A.  Fifty-five  years. 

KNIGHTS   OF   PYTHIAS    (ENDOWMENT   RANK). 

Commenced  business,  November  1,  1877.  Headquarters,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

I.  Income  during  1889. 

Membership  fees $7,015  00 

Assessments 588,706  '66 

Total  paid  by  members 1 $595,720  35 

Interest 2,284  29 

Received  from  all  other  sources 1,331  73 

Total  income  during  the  year $599,336  37 

Balance  of  ledger  assets  December  31, 1888 30,5(r7  76 

Total ! $629,9(H  13 

II.  Disbursements  during  1889. 

I>osse8  and  claims _ $513,658  00 

(Total  paid  to  members,  $513,668.) 

Salaries  of  officers 2,500  00 

Salaries  and  other  compensation  of  office  employes 3,636  17 

Rent,  $876;  taxes,  $45;  advertising  and  printing,  $2,359  21; 

total 3,280  21 

Another  items 13,922  60 

(Total  expense  of  management.  $2:^,338  98.)  

Disbursements  during  the  year,  ueil  ucted  from  above  total 536,9f)6  98 

Balance  December  81, 1889 $92.1X)7  15 

The  order  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  was  instituted,  like  most  of  tlie 
fraternal  orders,  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  distressed,  the  relief  of  the 
destitute  and  needy,  the  burial  of  the  dead,  the  providing  for  the  widow 
and  orphan.  Thirteen  years  ago  the  system  of  life  insurance  was  added 
to  the  foregoing  objects  by  the  creation  of  the  endowment  rank  in  the 
order. 
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Total  number  of  lodges  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  in  California,  1889, 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine,  with  a  membership  of  ten  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty  on  December  31,  1889. 

Total  receipts  of  the  order  in  California  for  1889  were  $332,656  71; 
total  expenditures  of  the  order  in  California  for  1889  were  $153,992  17. 
These  expenditures  were  for  the  relief  and  burial  of  brothers,  and  the 
relief  of  widows  and  orphans.  Amount  on  hand  December  31,  1889, 
$178,664  54. 

In  the  Endowment  Rank  (life  insurance)  March  31,  1890,  there  were 
six  hundred  and  seventy-three  members  in  California  who  had  policies 
in  force,  amounting  to  $1 ,436,000.  Total  amount  paid  for  assessments 
in  California  was  $161,166.  Total  amount  received  for  insurance  poli- 
cies in  California  was  $210,498  85.  In  other  words,  the  beneficiaries  of 
deceased  members  of  the  order  in  California  received  nearly  $50,000 
more  than  had  been  paid  in  for  assessments. 

The  Endowment  Rank  of  this  order  pays  death  losses,  in  sums  of 
$1,000,  $2,000,  or  $3,000,  upon  the  death  of  members,  to  the  beneficiary 
named  in  the  certificate  issued,  after  proofs  of  death  have  been  properly 
filed.  The  assessments  are  levied  monthly.  This  feature  is  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Supreme  Lodge  of  the  order,  the  Grand  Lodge  hav- 
ing no  connection  with  it  whatever. 

KNIGHTS   AND   LADIES   OF    HONOR. 

Organized  in  Kentucky,  December,  1877.  Headquarters,  Indianap- 
olis, Indiana.  Total  membership  May  31,  1889,  fifty-eight  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine.     Total  benefits  paid,  $4,040,547  95.    . 

There  are  two  classes  of  insurance  in  this  order,  known  as  Department 
A  and  Department  B  Relief  Fund.  Department  A  has  four  divisions: 
1,$500;  2,  $1,000;  3,  $2,000;  4,  $3,000.  Department  B:  half  rate,  $1,000, 
and  full  rate,  $2,000.  All  persons  initiated  into  this  order  enter  it  as 
social  members.  After  this  they  may,  at  their  option,  make  application 
for  participation  in  the  Relief  Fund.  No  member  can  hold  more  than 
one  certificate  in  a  department,  and  may  hold  one  in  each  department; 
but  in  this  case  the  amount  of  the  two  certificates  shall  not  exceed  $3,000. 
All  moneys  received  from  assessments  in  Department  A  are  pooled  to 
pay  the  deaths  occurring  therein,  and  the  same  is  true  ifa  Department 
B.  If  a  great  emergency  should  ever  arise  calling  for  more  than  four 
assessments  in  any  month  in  either  department,  then  the  additional 
assessment,  which  shall  be  common  upon  both  departments,  will  be 
applied  to  the  relief  of  the  department  requiring  it.  Assessments  are 
levied  on  the  first  of  every  mouth.  No  person  under  eighteen  nor  over 
fifty  years  of  age  can  become  a  mem])er  of  the  Relief  Fund.  A  fee  of 
$1  is  charged. 

Total  receipts  Department  A  for  twi>  vears  ending  August  10, 1889 |1,110,410  80 

Totol  disbursements  Department  A  fi^r  two  years  ending  August  10,  188I#.-      1,081,250  00 

Balance  in  treasury  August  10,  1880 |26,280  W 

Total  receii>ts,  same  period.  Department  B $287,861  50 

Total  disbursements 281,260  00 

Balance  in  treasury  August  10, 1889.  |6,U4  00 
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The  membership  in  California  June  30, 1889,  was  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty-nine.  The  members  in  this  State  paid  for  assess- 
ments for  the  two  years  ending  August  10, 1889,  as  follows: 

Department  A $21,002  10 

Department  B 12,235  90 

Total $33,238  00 

And  received  from : 

Department  A $16,000  00 

Department  B 7,000  00 

Total $22,000  00 

As  reports  are  published  only  biennially,  no  later  statistics  are  at 
hand. 

YOUNG   men's    institute. 

Organized  February  15,  1883.     Headquarters,  San  Francisco. 
This  order  receives  as  members  young  men  between  eighteen  and  forty. 
Amount  of  insurance,  $500.    Assessments  of  50  cents  are  levied  when 
required.     Sick  benefits  of  $7  per  week  are  also  allowed. 

Total  nnmber  of  members  June  30, 1880 7,632 

Number  of  members  in  California 6,231 

Number  of  members  in  Nevada 192 

Number  of  members  in  Oregon - 244 

Number  of  members  in  Washington 196 

Number  of  members  in  Montana 163 

Number  of  members  in  New  Mexico 26 

'Number  of  members  in  British  Columbia --  68 

Amount  in  treasuries  at  last  report $29,881  91 

Amount  of  receipts 79,596  19 

Amount  of  disbursements 80,616  09 

Amount  in  treasuries  June  30, 1890 28,963  01 

Amount  of  sick  benefits  paid - 18,632  00 

Average  cost  to  each  member 2  64 

Amount  of  death  benetitspaid 24,675  00 

Average  cost  to  each  memner 3  50 

Number  of  members  relieved 697 

Average  amount  of  sick  l)enelits  paid |27  00 

Average  receipts  per  member _ 11  37 

Average  disbursements  per  member _ 11  52 

Six  death  assessments  were  levied  during  the  year  ending  July,  1890. 
Total  number  levied  since  organization,  twenty-three. 

YOUNG   ladies'   INSTITUTE. 

This  association  for  young  ladies  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Young  Men's 
Institute,  and  is  similar  in  its  aims  and  objects.  As  it  has  been  organ- 
ized but  lately,  it  is  too  soon  to  publish  statistics  concerning  it. 

YOUNG  men's  catholic  union. 

Organized  December  1,  1887.     Headquarters,  San  Francisco. 
This  association  is  almost  similar  in  its  aims  and  objects  to  the  Young 
Men's  Institute. 

Number  of  members  September  1, 189(> 1,144 

Total  insurance  paid .* |7,12J)  50 

Amount  ot  insurance  paid  to  beneficiaries 600  00 

Amount  of  death  aasessments 50 
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IMPROVED   ORDER   OF   RED   MEN's   ENDOWMENT   FUND  ASSOCIATION. 

Organized  July  30,  1880.     Headquarters,  San  Francisco. 

This  organization  is  neither  connected  nor  aflSliated  with  the  well 
known  Order  of  Red  Men,  and  is  purely  a  local  fraternal  insurance 
association.  The  total  number  of  members  is  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Paid 
for  insurance  on  eighteen  deaths  since  date  of  organization,  $2,768  18. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  establish  a  fund,  from  which  shall 
be  paid  the  amount  of  one  assessment  (less  10  per  cent  for  working 
expenses  of  the  association)  to  the  widow  or  orphans  of  a  deceased  mem- 
ber of  this  association,  or  such  person  or  persons  as  said  member  may 
have  designated;  and  any  member  of  this  association  living  to  the  age 
of  seventy-five  years,  having  paid  all  of  his  assessments,  shall  receive 
the  amount  of  one  assessment  (less  10  per  cent). 

The  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  had  88,442  members  in  the  United 
States  on  July  31,  1889. 

Rec^eipta  for  the  vear  ending  Jul  V  31,  1889 $654,074  00 

Disbursements  for  relief  of  memWrs  July  31,  1889 149,618  70 

Diflhursements  for  relief  of  widows  and  orphans 4,Gtf)  67 

Disbursements  for  burial  of  dead 40,700  ft* 

Disbursements  for  tribal  purposes 257,424  10 

On  hand.- 326,242  KS 

The  membership  in  California  June  30,  1890,  was  2,474. 

Paid  for  relief  and  other  expenses  year  ending  June  30,  1890 $21,476  50 

Assets  June  ;i0,  1890 '..... 80,267  ifi 

Cash  on  hand  previous  year |5,860  26' 

Cash  recei veil  (lurinp  year 50,752  18 

Total  receipts $56,612  44 

Disbursements  during  \'ear 88,129  13 

Cash  on  hand  June  30,  1890 $18,488  31 

COOPERATIVE   INSURANCE     SCX'IETIES   IN   EUROPE. 


Under  the  English  law  the  officers  of  friendly  and  beneficial  societies 
are  required  to  file  with  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  annual 
reports  of  the  condition  of  the  organizations  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. 

The  membership  of  these  societies  is  comj)Osed  almost  exclusively  of 
wage  earners — mechanics,  artisans,  and  the  like — and  the  figures  show 
that  the  condition  of  the  British  workingman  is  very  much  superior  to 
what  it  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

There  were  twenty-four  thousand  five  hundred  friendly  societies  regis- 
tered according  to  law  in  p]nglaiKl  and  Wales  for  the  year  1888;  nine 
hundred  in  Scotland,  and  four  hundred  in  Ireland,  making  a  total  of 
twenty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

Some  of  these  are  called  "  collecting  societies,"  because  the  insurance, 
or  benefit  assessments,  are  collected  by  an  agent  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose, who  goes  around  from  one  meml^er  to  another  and  collects  the 
amounts  due. 

While  there  are  thus  only  fifty-two  collecting  societies,  as  against 
about  twenty-six  thousand  friendly  societies,  the  membership  of  the  fifty* 
two  societies  amounts  to  about  one  half  of  the  whole  twenty-six  fhoa- 
sand,  and  the  collective  funds  to' about  one  third  of  the  whole.    Tliat  ia^ 
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the  total  membership  of  the  collecting  societies  only,  amounts  to  over 
three  million,  of  whom  about  half  are  estimated  by  the  Chief  Registrar 
to  be  adults.  In  addition  to  these  three  million  really  separate  assur- 
ances against  death  only,  are  the  Industrial  Assurance  Companies,  with 
a  total  of  persons  assured  of  about  nine  million  up  to  1886.  There  are 
now  aftected  about  fourteen  million  persons,  adults,  and  infants,  being 
an  increase  of  at  least  two  million  since  1886.  There  also  exists  a  not 
precisely  ascertained  number  of  unregistered  societies,  or  clubs,  carry- 
ing on  similar  business  within  the  ten-mile  limit  of  Section  30  of  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875.  Of  the  forty-seven  collecting  societies  in 
England,  four,  viz.:  the  Royal  Liver,  with  one  million  two  hundred  and 
eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  members,  £382,606  premium 
income,  £153,612  cost  of  management,  and  £951,997  assets;  the  Liver- 
pool and  Victoria  Legal,  with  one  million  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  members,  £358,828  premium  income,  £174,599  cost  of 
management,  and  £533,519  assets;  the  Royal  London,  with,  on  December 
31,  1886,  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  members, 
£147,991  premium  income,  £69,400  cost  of  management,  and  £167,434 
assets;  and  the  Blackburn  Philanthropic  Burial,  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  members,  £22,938 
premium  income,  £4,478  cost  of  management,  and  £80,659  assets — have 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  whole  membership,  and  possess  over  88  per  cent 
of  the  total  funds.     Mr.  Ludlow,  the  Chief  Registrar,  adds: 

Eight  other  societies  have  over  ten  thousand  members ;  and  these  twelve— the  four  over 
one  hundred  thousand,  and  the  eight  over  ten  thousand — include  nearly  98  ]>er  cent  of 
the  mem)>er8,  and  over  97  per  cent  of  the  funds. 

And  he  points  out  as 

Remarkable  that  between  1880-1887  the  membership  of  the  four  large  societies  of  over 
one  hundred  thousand  members  increased  by  about  52.75  ])er  cent,  and  the  funds  by 
nearly  66  per  cent,  while  the  membership  of  the  eight  societies,  with  between  ten  tliou- 
sandand  one  hundred  thousand  members,  only  increased  by  close  upon  5  i)er  cent,  and 
their  funds  actually  decreased  by  over  2  per  cent.  So  that  virtually  the  largest  so<:ieties 
are  working  out,  to  a  great  extent,  the  next  largest.^ 

In  Scotland  there  are  five  societies,  of  which  only  three  are  important 
— the  Scottish  Legal  Life  Assurance  Society,  with  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand  members,  and  with  £220,000  funds;  the  Aberdeen  and  North- 
ern Friendly  Society,  with  twenty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  mem- 
bers, and  £22,534  funds;  and  the  City  of  Glasgow  Friendly  Society, 
with  eighty-two  thousand  members,  and  £75,000  funds.  There  are  four- 
teen assurance  companies,  doing  collecting  industrial  business  within 
Section  30  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875,  with,  at  last  valuation 
returns,  eight  million  nine  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  policies  issued;  premium  income,  £4,181,852;  cost  of 
management,  £1,855,463,  of  which  £1,146,265  was  paid  as  commission 
to  collectors;  with  total  assets:  life  assurance  funds,  £5,982,601,  and  cap- 
ital, £293,251. 

One  company,  the  Prudential,  transacts  three  quarters  of  the  entire 
business  done  by  the  fourteen  companies;  and  its  business  is  so  rapidly 
increasing  that,  while  on  December  31,  1886,  it  had  in  force  six  million 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- nine  poli- 
cies out  of  the  eight  million  nine  hundred  and  eighty-two  tliousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty  above  mentioned,  it  had  on  May  31,  1889,  according 
to  the  evidence  of  the  manager,  Mr.  Dewey,  eight  millions  of  policies  in 
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existence;  the  weekly  premiums  amounting  to  £65,000,  and  the  annual 
premiums  to  £3,350,000. 

Of  these  eight  millions,  he  stated  that  over  two  million  policies  were 
on  the  lives  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  The  average  weekly 
payment  on  each  of  these  eight  millions  assured  is  l^d,  which,  as  it 
precisely  agrees  with  the  sworn  average  of  the  Royal  Liver,  will  prob- 
ably be  the  fair  average  to  be  taken  on  each  of  the  industrial  assurances, 
amounting  as  a  total  number,  adding  together  friendly  societies  and 
companies,  to  about  fourteen  million. 

As  illustrating  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  Prudential  industrial 
business,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1871  the  number  of  its  policies 
was  eight  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  two  hundred  and  eight,  about 
one  tenth  of  the  present  number;  its  annual  premium  income  was  £288,- 
221,  a  little  more  than  one  twelfth  of  its  present  premiums. 

When  a  policy  has  been  in  force  over  five  years,  and  the  assured  is 
over  twenty -one  years  of  age,  the  Prudential  grants  a  free  policy,  if 
applied  for  by  the  assured. 

INSURANCE    SOCIETIES   FOR   THE   BENEFIT   OF   WAGE   EARNERS. 

Of  all  classes  of  society,  workmen  and  minor  employes,  who  should, 
above  all  otheis,  derive  benefit  from  the  advantages  of  life  insurance, 
profit  the  least  from  them. 

Why?  It  is  certainly  not  because  they  do  not  appreciate  their  use- 
fulness; for  a  long  time  past  the  truth  of  the  scientific  principle  on 
which  life  insurance  is  based  has  been  recognized  and  admitted,  even  by 
those  who  do  not  understand  it,  and  it  is  not  mistrust  which  keeps 
employes  from  insuring. 

The  employe  seldom  or  never  insures,  because  he  cannot  pay  the  high 
premiums  demanded  by  the  companies,  and  l)esides  he  cannot  engage  to 
pay  them  at  the  date  rigorously  fixed  for  their  falling  due. 

Life  insurance  companies  have  established  their  tarifis  to  suit  a  rich 
class  of  customers,  or  enjoying  at  least  a  certain  competence.  These 
tariffs  allow  an  extra  premium,  which  is  returned  to  the  insurer  in  the 
shape  of  benefits;  an  extra  charge  easily  borne  by  the  usual  class  of 
customers,  but  which,  added  to  the  general  expenses,  bring  up  the  price 
of  premiums  to  a  rate  inaccessible  to  workmen. 

The  obligation  to  pay  premiums  at  a  fixed  period  is  again  one  of  the 
reasons  which  keep  workmen  from  insuring;  the  sums  placed  aside  with 
difficulty  to  meet  tlie  premiums  being  often,  between  the  maturity  of 
each,  absorbed  by  unforeseen  expenses,  or  employed  in  providing  for  the 
family  during  a  stoppage  of  employment. 

Life  insurance,  also,  on  the  workman  constitutes  what  is  called  a  "bad 
risk,"  on  account  of  the  hygienic  conditions  under  which  he  lives,  and 
the  accidents  to  which  he  is  exposed  at  his  work. 

Life  insurance  on  the  workman  can  thus  only  be  effected  by  a  com- 
pany specially  founded  in  view  of  it,  having  tariff's  established  accord- 
ing to  the  risks  to  be  taken,  and  collecting  the  premiums  in  weekly 
payments. 

The  Prudential,  the  English  company  already  referred  to,  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  perfect  type  of  this  class  of  insurance.  It  insures  workmen 
by  premiums  varying  from  2  cents  to  25  cents  weekly,  or  an  average  of 
$46  per  each  policy,  which  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  insufficient  to  place  the 
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family  above  want.  The  danger  to  these  companies  of  petty  insurance 
is,  that  to  attract  customers  and  receive  weekly  premiums,  they  must 
undergo  considerable  expense,  which  must  be  provided  for  when  estab- 
lishing tariffs,  and  results  in  that,  for  a  fixed  premium,  the  employe 
receives  a  policy  which  is  of  much  less  value  than  that  granted,  for  the 
same  premium,  when  insuring  in,  companies  whose  customers  are 
recruited  from  other  classes  of  society. 

This  question  of  petty  insurance,  as  it  is  called,  has  received  the 
attention  of  more  than  one  Government;  and,  as  far  as  1864,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone presented,  and  had  voted  on  by  the  British  Parliament,  a  law 
creating  a  State  life  insurance,  granting  policies  the  maximum  of 
which  was  $500. 

The  operations  of  this  State  insurance  have  always  been  limited 
enough,  but  it  has  fulfilled  its  intended  rdUy  remedying  the  frauds  or 
imprudences  of  friendly  societies  of  the  time,  of  which  two  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  out  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-three,  founded  from  1850 
to  1860,  have  failed. 

In  France,  the  Government  established  in  1868  an  "Insurance  in 
case  of  death,"  the  maximum  of  sums  insured  on  one  person  being 
$600.  This  law  grants  considerable  advantages  to  approved  mutual 
benevolent  societies;  it  permits  them  to  grant  insurances  called  col- 
lective, contracted  for  one  year  only  by  a  special  tariff. 

This  system  of  collective  insurance  is  an  actual  en«ouragement,  a 
prize  in  reality,  granted  to  the  mutual  benevolent  societies. 

THREE   REFORMS   IN   INSURANCE. 

Three  reforms  in  insurance  are  receiving  attention  abroad,  which 
merit  the  attention  of  Americans,  who  certainly  lead  the  world  in  devis- 
ing insurance  schemes,  and,  in  turn,  in  patronizing  them.  There  is  no 
country  where  the  insurance  business  has  become  more  prosperous  than 
in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  country  where  insurance  is  offered  in 
so  many  varying  forms  and  at  such  varying  prices;  in  fact,  the  leaders 
in  the  best  schemes  of  insurance  in  England  and  France  are  Americans. 
Strange  as  this  may  appear,  some  of  the  most  remunerative  branches  of 
our  great  old  line  companies  are  found  in  London,  Paris,  and  other 
European  capitals.  The  South  American  insurance  business  in  United 
States  companies  is  also  large,  and  is  constantly  growing,  so  that  the 
ramifications  of  our  great  insurance  companies  may  be  said  to  extend 
throughout  the  world. 

The  three  innovations  that  have  been  contemplated  abroad  are  gov- 
ernmental life  insurance,  by  which  the  Government  undertakes  the 
business,  not,  as  in  Germany,  for  the  working  classes  alone,  but  for  the 
masses,  as  has  been  successfully  done  in  Australia;  insurance  without 
medical  examination,  as  is  done  in  Vienna,  and  as  is  just  being  done  in 
Great  Britain;  and  the  ofl'ering  of  special  inducements  for  women  to 
take  life  insurance.  Governmental  insurance  in  New  Zealand,  accord- 
ing to  a  department  report,  has  been  continued  since  1870.  It  was  then 
established  for  the  first  time,  and  was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind 
ever  attempted  in  the  world.  Everybody  predicted  its  failure,  and  yet 
from  the  beginning  it  has  proved  to  be  so  successful  that  in  less  than 
twenty  years  the  number  of  policies  has  grown  to  over  fifty  thousand, 
with  an  outstanding  insurance  of  nearly  $50,000,000.     Not  only  this. 
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])ut  it  is  proved  to  be  the  cheapest  life  insurance,  as  well  as  the  safest, 
that  could  be  offered.  The  State  guarantees  every  policy,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  faihire  to  pay,  no  matter  how  widespread  death  and  diseafie 
might  be. 

The  Government's  responsibility  is  ample  to  meet  every  emergency. 
More  than  that,  the  insurance  is. provided  for  a  strong,  vigorous,  and 
healthy  nation.  In  spite  of  the  tremendous  advantage  which  the  Grov- 
ernment  thus  enjoys  in  the  insurance  business,  it  does  not  monopolize 
it.  Various  other  insurance  associations  exist,  and  curiously  enough, 
they  flourish,  because  governmental  insurance  has  made  the  business 
extremely  popular  and  quite  profitable.  Competition  between  private 
companies  and  the  Government  leads  to  larger  offers  by  the  former,  and 
people  take  policies  under  both  systems.  The  closeness  of  the  competi- 
tion is  a  guarantee  of  the  security  even  of  the  private  corporations. 
With  all  the  difficulties  under  which  a  foreign  company  would  be  ex- 
l)ected  to  labor  in  New  Zealand,  it  is  noticeable  that  some  of  the  largest 
old  line  companies  of  the  United  States,  including  the  Equitable  and  the 
New  York  Life,  have  prosperous  general  agencies  in  that  country,  and 
find  themselves  able  to  hold  their  own  against  all  comers. 

It  may  ]ye  useful  in  this  connection  to  notice  the  principal  advantages 
offered  to  policy  holders  by  the  Government  Insurance  Association  of 
New  Zealand,  which  is  the  first  British  colony  that  has,  by  special 
legislation  and  exceptional  attractions,  stimulated  the  growth  of  those 
self-dependent  and  provident  habits  that  lie  at  the  root  of  the  life 
assurance  system.     These  advantages  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

1 .  The  inviolable  security  offered  to  the  assured,  the  payment  of  every 
policy  being  guaranteed  by  the  colony  under  a  special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

2.  The  division  of  profits,  the  whole  of  which  are,  by  law,  to  be 
divided  amongst  policy  holders  only,  who  thereby  enjoy  the  advantages 
possessed  by  members  of  mutual  companies,  in  addition  to  that  of 
having  the  security  of  the  colony  for  the  payment  of  claims.  The  first 
quinquennial  investigation  showed  a  profit  of  over  £12,000;  and  the 
investigation  which  took  place  on  June  80,  1880,  showed  the  surplus 
funds  to  amount  to  £77,595;  but  of  this  sum,  £56,000  was  divided 
amongst  policy  holders. 

3.  The  low  scale  of  premiums  comes  next  in  order.  The  premiums 
are  as  low  as  the  non-participating  rates  in  other  offices,  and  yet  they 
entitle  the  policy  holders  to  a  full  share  of  the  profits  that  may  accrue. 

4.  Policies  contain  no  restrictive  conditions  as  to  voyaging,  trade,  or 
occupation,  and  are  indisputable  and  unchallengeable  after  five  years' 
duration,  if  age  has  been  admitted. 

GOVERNMENT   INSURANCE   IN  GERMANY. 

In  Germany  the  Government  undertakes  to  insure  the  lives  of  work- 
ingmen  receiving  low  salaries,  and  it  does  so  by  exacting  a  very  small 
bonus  from  their  wages.  Tlie  insurance  amounts  to  little,  but  a  little 
goes  a  great  way  in  countries  like  Germany,  where  poverty  is  widespread, 
and  where  the  poor  think  themselves  well  oft'  when  they  get  fresh  meat 
to  eat  more  than  once  or  twice  a  week.  Such  a  system  would  not  be 
accepted  in  the  United  States,  or  in  any  Republic.  It  is  centraUung 
the  Government,  giving  it  too  much  of  the  paternal  form,  and  theiefefe 
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repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  free  men  who  are  willing  and  able  to  care 
for  themselves.-  In  a  country  like  ours  it  would  be  simply  placing  a 
premium  on  idleness  and  pauperism.  That  it  does  not  do  so  in  Germany 
is  owing  to  the  rigid  enforcement  of  social  laws  and  the  oppressive 
measures  resorted  to  to  restrain  the  viciously  inclined,  young  and  old. 
In  the  English  Foreign  Office  report  on  this  subject,  are  given  the 
following  interesting  data  and  figures.  The  scheme,  when  complete, 
will  embrace  compulsory  insurance  against  sickness  as  well  as  accident; 
so  far,  however,  it  has  only  been  extended  to  the  latter.  The  report 
just  issued  sums  up  the  result  of  the  operations  of  the  Imperial  Insur- 
ance Bureau  for  the  year  1885,  and  we  learn  that  the  number  of  persons 
insured  was  three  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand,  and 
the  premiums  paid  amounted  to  $3,095,000,  being  based  on  the  wages 
received  by  each  workman.  The  premiums  are  contributed  by  the 
employers,  according  to  the  number  of  employes  engaged  and  the  nature 
of  their  occupation,  being  a  higher  or  lower  percentage,  according  to  the 
risk  involved.  The  management  is  divided  between  the  State  authori- 
ties, representatives  of  the  employers,  and  those  of  the  workmen,  and 
subdivided  into  numerous  committees  and  arbitration  courts  to  decide 
upon  the  claims.  The  payments  for  accidents  amounted  to  $425,000, 
and  for  administration,  to  $580,000;  $70,000  were  paid  for  expenses  out- 
side of  ordinary  management,  and  a  reserve  was  commenced  by  laying 
by  $1,350,000.  The  number  of  accidents  for  which  claims  were  allowed 
was  one  hundred  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  of  which  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  were  fatal,  and  in  respect  of  which 
relatives  to  the  number  of  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five 
received  relief. 

LATEST   RETURNS   FROM   BRITISH    SOCIETIES. 

From  late  returns  of  the  British  benefit  societies  to  June  1,  1890,  the 
following  facts  are  gathered: 

The  report  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows  shows  a  member- 
ship of  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand,  and  an  increase  of  receipts 
over  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  last  month  of  no  less  a  figure 
than  $1,247,275.  The  Surplus  Fund  of  the  same  organization  reaches 
the  astounding  figure  of  $37,500,000,  to  say  nothing  of  another  $500,000 
that  has  been  lent  out  at  interest  to  members  to  enable  them  to  go  into 
business  on  a  small  scale  for  themselves. 

The  juvenile  branches  of  the  same  order  have  a  membership  of  fifty- 
seven  thousand,  and  a  Reserve  Fund  of  $307,000.  The  Ancient  Order  of 
Shepherds  paid  out  last  year  for  sickness,  $68,000;  for  funerals,  $80,000; 
for  medical  aid,  $45,000;  for  distress,  $6,000;  carried  over  a  clear  bal- 
ance of  $25,000,  and  has  a  total  Reserve  Fund  of  $1 ,650,000.  The  Hearts 
of  Oak  has  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand. 
During  the  year  the  influenza  epidemic  cost  it  $85,000.  Its  gross 
receipts  were  $1,400,000,  and  its  Reserve  Fund  amounts  to  $4,046,000. 

There  are  twenty-five  thousand  members  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance, 
and  they  have  managed  to  save  $55,000.  Another  friendly  society  is 
the  Free  Gardeners.  They  have  a  membership  of  fifty  thousand,  spent 
$280,000  last  year  on  sickness  and  funerals,  and  boast  of  a  surplus  of 
$720,000.     Then  there  is  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  with 
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a  membership  of  fifty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four, 
receipts  last  year  of  $1,010,000,  and  a  Reserve  Fund  of  <3,000,000. 

These  figures  tabulated  show  that  but  six  out  of  the  numerous  friendly 
societies  of  the  country — and  not  counting  those  with  which  the  miners, 
agricultural  laborers,  and  other  immense  departments  of  labor  are  con- 
nected— carry  an  actual  cash  balance  above  all  liabilities  of  nearly 
$55,500,000. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ASSESSMENT    COMPANIES — PROPRIETARY    ASSESSMENT     INSURANCE    ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 

I  shall  now  take  up  the  second  class  of  assessment  insurance  associ- 
ations, generally  known  as  "mutual."  As  a  general  rule,  it  will  be 
found  that,  although  ostensibly  cooperative,  they  are  in  reality  corpo- 
rate or  proprietary  in  their  management.  In  the  form  of  application 
for  membership  a  clause  is  generally  inserted  by  which  the  applicant 
gives  his  proxy  or  right  to  vote  to  the  Directors  of  the  association  in  the 
event  that  he  is  not  present  to  vote. 

In  the  case  of  one  of  these  associations  the  applicant  is  asked  to  give 
his  right  to  one  individual  Director  named.  As  all  the  members  are 
supposed  to  sign  this  form  of  application,  the  result  is  that  they  shift 
the  burden  from  themselves  and  place  the  management  in  the  hands  of 
the  Directors,  who  are  enabled  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  methods 
of  getting  proxies  to  perpetuate  their  term  of  oflBce.  If  this  perpetua- 
tion of  power  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  good  men,  it  insures  the 
stability  and  success  of  the  enterprise;  otherwise,  the  usual  train  of 
folly,  extravagance,  and  disaster  follows. 

All  associations  of  this  character  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  make 
periodical  statements  of  their  condition  and  business  to  the  State  Insur- 
ance Commissioner,  and  should  be  subject  to  his  jurisdiction  like  other 
insurance  companies.  It  is  a  mere  subterfuge,  which  deceives  no  sensi- 
ble person,  that  they  can  transact  business  in  this  State  without  doing 
so  under  cloak  of  the  provisions  of  Section  451  of  the  Civil  Code  of  Cal- 
ifornia. If  in  New  York  and  other  States  such  associations  are  sub- 
jected to  State  supervision,  why  not  in  California?  It  is  an  injustice  to 
old  line  insurance  companies  that  such  an  anomalous  state  of  affairs 
should  exist.  Several  of  these  mutual  companies  have  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  be  placed  on  the  same  level  in  this  regard  with  the  old  line 
companies.  It  is  only  those  that  have  reason  to  dread  investigation 
that  would  oppose  such  amendments  to  our  present  insurance  laws  as 
would  oblige  all  insurance  companies,  without  distinction,  to  report  to 
the  Insurance  Commissioner. 

That  there  is  necessity  of  the  passage  of  some  bill  regulating  the  mutual 
insurance  comj)anies,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  eleventh  annual 
dinner  of  the  National  Convention  of  the  Assessment  Associations,  held 
at  St.  Louis  in  October,  1886,  the  following  report  was  adopted: 

In  nearly  every  State  it  is  possible  to  organize  coniiianies  without  reauiring  any  evi- 
dence of  stability,  or  even  of  pur]X)8e  to  transact  business  honestly,  thus  leaving  an  open 
door  for  the  entrance  of  organizations  to  do  business  under  a  form  of  law,  and  yet  follow 
a  disreputable,  or  what  is  ^nerallv  known  as  "wild-cat"  insurance.  Many  of  siHBh 
companies  have  been  organized,  and  arc  proving  to  be  a  biinung  disgrace-— a  *  - 
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blight  upon  the  busmess  of  assessment  insurance,  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
this.    *'^*    • 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Legislation  formulate  a  bill  embodying  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  law  relating  to  the  conditions  to  be  complied  with  before  a 
company  can  do  business,  and  the  general  provisions  of  the  Massachusetts  law. 

As  no  reports  of  the  condition  or  business  of  said  companies  have,  for 
the  reasons  stated,  ever  been  published  in  any  official  report  in  this 
State,  I  have  collected  the  following  statistics  relating  to  those  now 
doing  business  in  San  Francisco: 

NORTHWESTERN   MASONIC   AID  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Northwestern  Masonic  Aid  Aseociation  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  organ- 
ized in  1874,  has  a  branch  office  at  San  Francisco.  Like  many  other 
similar  associations  throughout  the  United  States,  it  is  Masonic  only  in 
name,  having  no  connection  or  affiliation  with  the  order  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons.  Only  Masons  in  good  standing  are  eligible  to  office 
in  the  association,  and  Masons  are  admitted  to  membership  up  to  fifty 
years  of  age.     The  limit  for  others  is  forty-five. 

The  members  are  divided  into  divisions,  known  as  "  Division  A," 
limited  to  $2,500  benefit;  "Division  B,"  limited  to  $5,000  benefit; 
"Division  C,"  limited  to  $1,000  benefit;  and  "Division  D,"  limited  to 
$1,500;  but  none  of  which  shall  be  limited  in  membership.  Those 
aged  from  twenty-one  to  thirty  years  inclusive,  shall  be  included  in  the 
first  class;  those  thirty-one  to  forty  inclusive,  in  the  second  class;  those 
forty-one  to  forty -eight  inclusive,  in  the  third  class;  those  forty-nine  to 
fifty -five  inclusive,  in  the  fourth  class;  those  fifty-six  and  upward,  in  the 
fifth  class.  And  upon  the  death  of  a  member,  each  surviving  member 
of  the  same  division  shall  be  assessed  as  follows,  viz.:  Members  of  the 
first  class,  80  cents;  second  class,  95  cents;  third  class,  $1  15;  fourth 
class,  $1  70;  fifth  class,  $2  85;  and  such  sums  in  addition  thereto  as 
may  be  required  to  meet  any  tax  w^hich  may  be  imposed  upon  the  same 
bv  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  member  resides. 

The  number  of  members  in  the  association  on  December  31,  1889, 
was  twenty-five  thousand  and  eighty-five. 

Total  income  during  1889 |1,638,420  64 

Total  disbursements  during  1889 1,569,321  24 

Balance  on  hand  December  31. 1889 347,068  80 

Number  of  policy  holders  in  California  is  five  hundred  and  fifty-five. 

MASONIC   MUTUAL   AID   ASSOCIATION. 

Another  so  called  Masonic  association,  called  the  Ma-sonic  Mutual 
Aid  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  after  operating  about  five  years,  is 
rewriting  the  policies  of  its  members  under  the  name  of  a  new  organi- 
zation evolved  from  the  former,  and  called  the  Fraternal  Life  Associa- 
tion. According  to  the  fourth  and  last  annual  report  of  the  Masonic 
Mutual  Aid,  the  volume  of  business  transacted  was  very  light,  the 
amount  received  during  the  year  1888  for  assessments,  etc.,  being 
$20,257  95,  and  the  amount  paid  to  beneficiaries,  $17,337  28. 
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COVENANT   MUTUAL   BENEFIT   ASSOCIATION. 

?  The  Covenant  Mutual  Benefit  Association  of  Galesburg,  Illinois,  has 
established  an  agency,  and  is  now  doing  business  in  this  State.  Orig- 
inally none  but  Odd  Fellows  were  admitted  to  membership,  but,  like 
the  Northwestern  Masonic  Aid  and  similar  associations,  it  has  found  it 
expedient  to  widen  its  plan,  and  admit  all  persons  otherwise  eligible 
without  restriction.  It  insures  both  sexes,  limiting  the  age  at  sixty 
years  of  Odd  Fellows,  their  wives  and  widows,  and  at  fifty-five  years 
to  all  outside  this  order.     It  commenced  business  in  January,  1887. 

Total  income  for  the  year  1889 _  1989,701  60 

Total  disbursements  for  the  year  1889 910,406  62 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1889 A 441,110  LS 

• 

On  August  1,  1890,  the  Covenant  Mutual  had  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  four  members  in  California,  and  up  to  that  date  had  paid  to 
beneficiaries  *1 78,375.  During  the  year  1889,  out  of  this  sum  $48,875  39 
had  been  paid. 

MUTUAL   RESERVE   FUND   LIFE   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Association  of  New  York,  organized 
in  1881,  transacts  business  in  California. 

Total  income  during  1889 $8,108,595  33 

Total  disburaements  during  1889 2,549,760  18 

Balance,  assets  Decemlxir  31,  1889 2,612,588  96 

No  statistics  furnished  regarding  business  in  California. 

FIDELITY    MUTUAL    LIFE   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Philadelphia  lately  estab- 
lished an  agency  in  California.  It  began  business  in  said  city  January 
1.  1879. 


• 


Total  inoonie  durint?  1889 1412,060  83 

Total  disl>ur8cmcnt8 365,062  36 

Balance  Deceml)er31,  1889 256,515  88 

No  statistics  of  business  in  California,  as  the  association  has  only  just 
commenced. 

THE    HOME    BENEFIT    OF    SAN   FRANCISCO. 

The  Home  Benefit  Life  Association  of  San  Francisco  is  an  excellent 
type  of  the  mutual  or  assessment  plan  of  life  insurance.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1880  and  reorganized  in  1885,  and  from  small  beginnings  has 
now  reached  a  position  where  success  is  assured.  Its  growth  has  been 
steady  and  licalthy.  The  number  of  members  is  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  three;  and  the  total  income  from  assessments  last  year 
(1888)  amounted  to  $135,335  85. 

One  third  of  the  sum  received  from  assessments  is  placed  in  the 
Reserve  Fund,  which  now  amounts  to  over  $40,000.  It  belongs  to  the 
members,  and  is  returned  to  them  at  certain  fixed  intervals.  Here  liea 
one  of  the  chief  points  of  difference  between  the  old  line  company 
methods  and  the  new  mutual  or  cooperative.    In  the  former  a  large  pr^ 
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portion  of  the  premiums  paid  by  the  insured  went  to  swell  the  Reserve 
Fund.  In  the  latter  Reserve  Funds  are  not  allowed  to  reach  large  pro- 
portions, biit  are  regularly  distributed  among  all  the  members  entitled 
to  a  share. 

The  plan  of  the  Home  Benefit  in  this  regard  is  to  place  all  the  mem- 
bers joining  in  any  one  year  in  the  same  series,  like  the  plan  of  build- 
ing and  loan  associations.  One  third  of  the  assessments  paid  by  each 
of  these  members  is  placed  to  his  credit  in  the  Reserve  Fund  of  that 
year  or  series.  At  the  end  of  five  years  all  that  has  been  paid  into  the 
Reserve  Fund  by  each  of  the  members  of  that  series  is  paid  back  to  him 
with  accumulations  from  interest  and  lapses.  He  can  get  this  amount 
in  cash,  or  allow  it  to  be  used  in  the  reduction  of  future  assessments. 

Consequently  the  Reserve  Fund  mainly  consists  of  the  one  third 
assessments  of  members  for  five  years.  Not  one  dollar  can  be  taken 
from  this  fund  for  expenses  or  other  purposes. 

The  only  condition  under  which  it  can  be  touched  is  for  temporary 
application  to  the  Mortuary  or  Death  Benefit  Fund,  if  a  death  rate  in 
excess  of  the  normal  should  occur;  and  this  is  a  wise  precaution,  for  a 
cardinal  principle  of  such  associations  should  be  the  prompt  payment  of 
death  losses.  The  amount  so  taken,  however,  must  be  returned  to  the 
Reserve  Fund  as  soon  as  collected.  This  periodical  division  of  the 
Reserve  Fund,  with  its  profits,  enables  the  persistent  member  to  apply 
his  pro  rata  of  said  fund  towards  reducing  his  insurance  as  he  grows 
older.  The  fact  of  being  entitled  to  such  a  distribution,  or  dividend, 
every  five  years,  is  in  itself  a  strong  inducement  to  the  insured  to  con- 
tinue their  payments  and  not  forfeit  what  they  had  already  paid  in. 

Another  excellent  feature  in  the  Home  Benefit  is  economy  of  manage- 
ment. The  expenses  of  management  in  this  association  for  the  past 
year  was  14  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts. 

When  I  entered  upon  this  investigation  the  officers  of  the  association 
placed  every  facility  at  my  disposal  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  its 
affairs.  All  the  books  and  papers  of  the  office  were  opened  for  my 
inspection.  I  was  thus  enabled  to  corroborate  the  correctness  of  the 
returns  sent  in  to  this  bureau  by  the  Secretary. 

Report  of  Business  from  Organization,  in  1880,  to  January  21,  1890. 

Death  losses  paid $487,000  00 

Expenses  of  administration,  including  salaries,  commissions,  advertising, 

and  all  other  eicpenses 15.3,422  74 

Reserve  Fund  in  San  Francisco  Savings  Union 40,100  20 

Cash  in  banks  and  office 9,150  02 

Book  accounts 263  12 

Total $689,936  08 

BANKERS  AND  MERCHANTS'  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

This  association  was  organized  in  San  Francisco,  December  7,  1885, 
where  it  has  headquarters  at  present.  Mortuary  calls  are  levied  at 
stated  intervals,  four  times  annually,  as  follows:  On  the  first  legal  days 
of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  of  each  year  a  call  is  made  upon  all 
members  liable.  Calls  are  regulated  according  to  an  assessment  table, 
and  the  number  is  limited  to  four  per  annum. 

They  are  graded  in  amount  according  to  the  age  of  the  insured,  from 

11 « 
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$3  82  on  each  $1,000  at  twenty-five  years  and  under  up  to  $11  90  at  the 
age  of  sixty. 

When  a  member  shall  have  paid  all  assessments  for  five  consecutive 
years  and  then  should  fail  or  decline  to  make  any  further  payments, 
the  insurance  under  his  certificate  will  be  carried  in  full  force  and  effect 
for  the  period  of  six  months,  dating  from  the  date  of  delinquency  of  the 
last  assessment  remaining  unpaid,  when  it  shall  thereupon  cease,  and 
the  certificate  shall  be  null  and  void. 

After  a  member  shall  have  paid  all  assessments  for  ten  consecutive 
years  his  insurance  will  be  carried  in  force  for  the  period  of  one  year 
from  date  of  delinquency  of  the  last  assessment  remaining  unpaid. 

A  member  may  be  reinstated  upon  paying  all  delinquencies  and  fur- 
nishing the  association  with  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  health. 

The  following  is  the  statement  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  this  association  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1889: 

Income. 

Cash  on  hand,  as  per  statement  of  January  1,  1889 $15,176  53 

Received  from  annual  dues 27,212  00 

Received  from  admiission  fees 19,766  50 

Mortuarv  calls  received 96,{^  84* 

Received  from  other  sources 5,867  58 

1164,343  54 

Disbursements. 

Death  losses 173,730  84 

Mortuary  calls  returned 68  38 

Commissions  and  fees  retained  by,  or  paid,  or  allowed  to  agents 

on  account  of  fees  or  dues 27,097  43 

Commissions  paid  banks  and  collectors  or  allowed  for  collecting 

mortuary  calls,  cost  of  levying  same,  and  exchange 2,946  67 

Salaries  oi  officers,  clerks,  and  employes,  and  general  office  ex- 
penses not  otherwise  charged 15,934  04 

Rent 2,100  00 

Advertising 291  42 

Traveling  expenses 1,996  70 

Postage  not  otherwise  charged 381  86 

Furnitureand  fixtures 23  50 

Printing  and  stationery 1,861  67 

Legal  expenses  and  adjusting  all  death  losses  to  date 4,779  01 

State  ana  Territorial  occupation  taxes 201  35 

Advances  to  agents 1,769  16 

Government  fees  for  one  year  in  Republic  of  Mexico  ($600  at  138 

exchange) 862  31 

Bills  receivable _ 581  75 

Cash  in  depositories  and  office _ 30,229  65 

$164,348  54 

Total  death  losses  paid  to  August  20,  1890: 

United  States  policies $162,000  00 

Republic  of  Mexico... 70,000  00 

Total $232,000  00 


CHAPTER  III. 

ENDOWMENT    ASSOCIATIONS. 


In  the  third  class  of  assessment  insurance  associations  are  indiided 

the  so  called  mutual  endowment  associations,  under  company  or  pto- 

prietary  management.    They  are,  as  a  general  rule,  unsound  or  ImpUe 
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schemes.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  plans  of  the  endowments, 
and  after  procuring  as  much  information  as  possible  about  their  methods 
of  doing  business,  I  determined  to  hold  an  open  investigation,  in  order 
to  make  as  public  as  possible  the  nefarious  practices  of  soirie  of  these 
associations.  The  testimony  taken  and  received,  which  is  herewitli  sub- 
mitted, is  very  instructive,  and  gives  practical  illustrations  of  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  thousands  have  been  deluded  and  robbed. 

California  has  become  a  hotbed  for  financial  schemers,  whose  business 
it  is  first  to  entrap  and  then  to  fleece  unwary  and  unsuspecting  dupes. 
Some  of  the  knowing,  but  overconfident,  ones  are  also  frequently  caught. 
A  great  many  of  these  schemes,  under  the  mask  or  cloak  of  being  mutual 
or  cooperative,  have  been  set  afloat  within  the  past  few  years,  and  the 
cry  is  "  still  they  come." 

San  Francisco  has  the  misfortune  of  being  the  headquarters  or  base  of 
operations,  from  whence  the  agents  of  these  schemes  are  sent  all  over 
the  country  to  prey  upon  the  gullible.  As  a  natural  consequence  San 
Francisco  is  supposed  to  nourish  and  back  these  new-fangled  schemes, 
which  are  masquerading  under  the  popular  segis  of  cooperation.  It  is 
time  to  be  up  and  doing,  that  the  fair  name  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
State  may  not  be  smirched  and  become  a  word  of  reproach  to  thousands 
of  victims  beyond  our  borders.  In  most  of  the  Eastern  States  laws  are  in 
force  which  shut  out  such  impostures.  There  is  an  imperative  necessity 
for  similar  protection  in  California,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  facts  set 
forth  in  this  report. 

About  thirty  thousand  members  are  enrolled  in  the  endowment  associa- 
tions of  California.  The  principal  associations  in  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland  have  a  membership,  in  round  numbers,  as.  follows: 

United  Endowment  Associates 5,500 

legion  of  the  West 2,500 

Royal  Argosy 2,000 

Pacific  Endowment 5,000 

Guaranty  Endowment 2,000 

Eureka  Endowment 1,500 

Mutual  of  Oakland 1,000 

Equity  Benefit _ 500 

Total 20,000 

This  leaves  a  balance  of  ten  thousand  for  the  small  associatirns  in 
San  Francisco  and  other  cities  of  the  State.  There  are  about  fifteen 
thousand  members  in  addition  belonging  to  life,  sickness,  and  accident 
insurance  associations,  on  the  mutual  or  assessment  plan,  that  claim  to 
be  exempt  from  the  supervision  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner,  and  not 
to  come  within  the  purview  of  our  insurance  laws. 

As  the  usual  admission  fee  is  $5.  the  thirty  thousand  members  of  the 
endowments  must  have  paid  about  $150,000  for  the  privilege  of  having 
their  names  placed  on  the  roll.  This  goes  to  the  General  or  Expense 
Fund.  There  is  a  quarterly  charge  besides  for  expenses  of  management, 
which  usually  amounts  to  $6  per  year  for  each  member,  making  a  total 
of  $180,000  per  annum. 

Taking  the  average  monthly  rate  of  assessment  for  the  Endowment  or 
Insurance  Fund  at  $2  50,  or  $30  per  year,  nearly  $1,000,000  per  annum 
would  be  drawn  from  the  members  for  that  fund  alone  if  they  were  all 
levying  such  assessments.  Fortunately  they  are  not.  Several  at  present 
are  content  with  raking  in  the  coin  which  is  paid  for  admission  fees  and 
quarterly  dues,  and  is  sacred  to  the  uses  of  the  maivag^\xiexv\i. 
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From  the  large  number  of  persons  interested  in  these  .endowment 
associations  and  on  account  of  the  heavy  interests  involved,  the  necessity 
and  expediency  of  a  report  concerning  their  status  and  methods  can  at 
once  be  seen,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  required 
by  law  to  publish  such  a  report  themselves  and  are  not  under  the  super- 
vision of  any  State  authority.  Ostensibly  all  of  these  organizations  are 
cooperative  insurance  associations,  formed  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
members  and  not  for  profit. 

It  will  be  found  upon  reading  this  report  that  many  of  them  are  only 
sham  cooperatives,  and  that  they  have  been  organized  for  the  profit  of 
a  few  inside  managers,  who  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
by  the  success  or  failure  of  the  enterprise.  Most  of  them  are  based  upon 
glittering  and  specious  plans,  alluring  to  the  unsophisticated,  who  are 
drawn  into  them  by  the  thousands.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  craze 
gone  that  now  no  miracle  of  converting  tens  into  thousands  is  too 
astounding,  and  no  scheme  of  acquiring  capital  in  two  or  three  years  by 
means  of  small  monthly  installments  is  too  extravagant  or  impracticable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  gullible  public.  All  that  the  plotters  who  float  these 
schemes  have  to  do  is  to  see  that  their  lines  are  well  baited  with  seduct- 
ive promises,  and  shoals  of  gudgeons  will  rise  to  the  surface  and  bite. 
As  a  natural  consequence  endowment  associations  of  this  class  are  as 
thick  as  blackberries,  and  the  number  of  their  victims  is  legion. 

While  the  contracts  made  by  these  associations  are  in  form  and  sub- 
stance life  insurance  policies,  it  borders  on  the  ridiculous  to  designate 
their  methods  as  of  the  same  business  character  as  those  of  the  regular 
life  insurance  companies. 

The  articles  of  incorporation  in  themselves  are  without  objection,  as 
they  set  forth  the  cooperative  benevolent  objects  of  the  organization. 
It  is  in  the  execution  of  the  plan — ^the  carrying  out  of  these  benevolent 
objects — that  the  organization  deserves  either  censure  or  condemnation. 
In  the  prospectus  and  other  publications  we  find  the  scheme  of  these 
associations  outlined.  The  endowment  associations  issue  a  certificate 
of  membership,  which  is  an  agreement  to  pay  to  the  insured,  at  stated 
intervals,  of  from  one  to  ten  years,  a  certain  sum  specified.  The  extent 
of  the  interval  generally  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  member  upon 
entering — the  greater  the  age  the  shorter  the  interval.  They  also,  in 
most  instances,  issue  a  beneficiary  certificate,  which  is  simply  a  contract 
to  pay  to  the  heirs  of  the  member  or  his  nominee  in  the  policy  a  stated 
amount  at  death.  The  consideration  for  both  agreements  is  assessments 
to  be  levied  upon  the  members  of  the  association.  The  amount  of  each 
assessment  is  fixed  by  classification,  or  regulated  according  to  the  age 
of  the  insured  in  tables,  so  that  a  member  generally  knows  the  amount 
of  his  assessment;  but  as  the  levying  of  them  is  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Directors,  he  cannot  tell  the  number  he  has  to  meet  during  the  year. 

NO   PROTECTION   UNDER   THE   LAW. 

Unfortunately,  in  California  there  is  no  government  protection  from 
barefaced  imposition  and  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  wily,  design- 
ing schemers,  who  organize  these  fraudulent  endowment,  accidenti  and 
life  insurance  associations  under  the  pretense  of  benevolent  or  fraternal 
cooperation.    The  State  Insurance  Commissioner  is  powerless  in  the 
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matter,  because  Section  451  of  the  Civil  Code  of  California  takes  them 
from  under  his  supervision.     It  reads  as  follows: 

Section  461.  All  associations  or  secret  orders,  and  other  benevolent  or  fraternal  coiip- 
eratiye  societies,  incorporated  or  organized  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  protection  and  the 
relief  of  its  members,  and  for  the  payment  of  stipulated  sums  of  monev  to  its  members, 
or  to  the  families  of  aeceased  members,  and  not  for  profit,  are  declared  not  to  be  insur- 
ance companies,  in  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  insurance  laws  of  this  State,  and  are 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  all  existing  laws  of  this  State. 

This  section  was  enacted  to  enable  mutual  or  cooperative  insurance 
organizations  to  do  business  in  California,  and  also  to  relieve  genuine 
fraternal  organizations,  such  as  those  referred  to  in  the  first  class,  from 
any  annoying  interference  from  non-members  with  their  secret  internal 
affairs.  The  old  line  insurance  companies  fought  the  bill  through  every 
stage  unsuccessfully.  The  object  of  the  law  was  good,  but  it  was  per- 
verted from  its  original  purposes,  and  used  as  a  shield  or  barrier  to  pro- 
tect schemers  in  their  nefarious  transactions  from  official  overhauling. 

In  their  literature,  most  of  the  bubble  schemes  parade  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California. 
This  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  creating  the  impression  that  they  are 
subject  to  State  inspection,  or  obliged  to  send  in  reports  at  stated  periods 
to  some  official,  or  that  the  State  holds  some  of  their  securities  for  the 
protection  of  members.  Some  of  them,  however,  never  incorporated  at 
all,  and,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  membership  are  concerned,  it  is  a 
matter  of  very  little  consequence,  for  incorporation  does  not  protect. 

Section  382  of  the  Civil  Code  of  California  provides  that  the  Attorney- 
General  or  District  Attorney,  whenever,  and  as  often  as  required  by  the 
Grovernor,  must  examine  into  the  affairs  and  condition  of  any  corpora- 
tion in  this  State, 

Outside  of  this  conditional  direction  there  is  no  provision  of  the  law 
making  it  obligatory  on  any  government  officer  to  examine  into  the  affairs 
and  condition  of  such  institutions.  Consequently,  the  citizens  of  Cali- 
fornia can  be  duped  and  plucked  and  victimized  at  the  sweet  will  and 
pleasure  of  every  designing  knave  under  cloak  of  land,  building,  loan, 
endowment,  accident,  patent,  mining  stock,  and  other  schemes.  Expos- 
ures in  the  public  press  from  day  to  day  do  not  drive  these  rascals  from 
the  ground.  Suppressed  to-day,  they  bob  up  serenely  in  some  new  dis- 
guise to-morrow. 

ENDOWMENT   TRANSFORMATIONS. 

Like  the  Grand  Llama  of  Thibet  they  never  actually  die.  They  are 
metamorphosed^  or  undergo  simply  a  transmigration  of  soul.  If  knocked 
on  the  head  as  a  "  Pacific  "  institution,  they  reappear  as  an  "  Occidental;" 
and  if  deprived  of  breath  as  an  "  Equity,"  they  come  "  in  questionable 
shape  "  as  a  "  Fidelity." 

For  instance,  when  the  Pacific  Coast  branch  of  the  "  Mutual  Self-En- 
dowment and  Benevolent  Association  of  America,"  with  headquarters  at 
Longview,  Texas,  departed  this  life,  its  soul  transmigrated  into  the 
Pacific  Mutual  Self-Endowment  Association.  Upon  the  decease  of  the 
latter  it  underwent  a  transfiguration  and  came  up  smiling  as  the  Occi- 
dental Self-Endowment  Association.  When  the  last  went  the  way  of 
all  flesh,  the  faithful  were  told  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  Western 
Mutual  Benefit  Association. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  defunct  endowment  associations  that  first 
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drew  the  breath  of  life — not  an  honest  breath — in  this  State  and  sud- 
denly gave  up  the  ghost,  leaving  countless  mourners  behind.  They 
sprung  into  existence  full  of  the  seeds  of  death,  spluttered  like  a  midge 
in  the  sunshine,  and  then  vanished: 

DEAD  ENDOWMENTS. 

Mutual  Endowment  Association  of  Los  Angeles.     ' 
National  Relief  Association  of  San  Francisco. 
Young  People's  Insurance  Society  of  San  Francisco. 
French  Mutual  Aid  Society  of  Sacramento. 
Occidental  Mutual  Endowment  Association  of  San  Francisco. 
Pacific  Mutual  Aid  Society  of  Los  Angeles. 

Union  Endowment  Association  of  San  Francisco.  • 

Southern  California  Mutual  Aid  Association. 
San  Francisco  Safety  Fund  Association. 
San  Francisco  Universal  Benevolent  Association. 
Pacific  Coast  Provident  Association  of  Sacramento. 

Pacific  Coast  Branch  of  the  Mutual  Self-Endowment  and  Benevolent  Association  of 
Texas. 
Pacific  Mutual  Endowment  Association  of  Oakland. 
People's  Life  and  Accident  Association  of  San  Francisco. 
California  Life  and  Endowment  Association  of  San  Francisco. 
Youths'  Mutual  Endowment  Association  of  San  Francisco. 
Minors'  Mutual  Endowment  Association  of  Livermore. 
Pacific  Coast  Mutual  Endowment  and  Protective  Association  of  Santa  Rosa. 
Order  of  Mutual  Companies. 
United  Friends  of  the  Pacific. 
United  Order  of  Honor. 

Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Indemnity  Association  of  Fresno. 
Guardian  Mutual  Endowment  Association  of  San  Francisco. 
Phoenix  Fiduciary  Endowment  Association  of  San  Francisco. 
Tontine  Society  of  Oakland. 
California  Benevolent  Guild  of  San  Francisco. 
United  Endowment  League  of  San  Francisco. 
United  States  Mutual  Benefit  Association  of  San  Francisco. 

The  schemers  who  stood  by  the  cradle  of  these  death-inhaling  abortions 
were  not  to  be  seen  weeping  over  their  coffin  at  the  grave. 

Long  impunity  in  wickedness  begets  recklessness  and  disregard  of 
public  opinion.  Some  of  the  very  men  who  have  been  publicly 
denounced  by  name  in  the  press  and  from  the  platform,  as  villains  of 
the  deepest  dye,  and  deserving  of  public  execration,  are  still  to  be  found 
prominent  in  associations  whose  objects  are  professedly  those  of  frater- 
nity and  benevolence.  Their  finger  marks  can  be  found  in  the  plans  of 
several  endowment  associations  now  in  full  blast,  and  nothing  but  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  can  save  the  public  from  their  machinations. 

HOW    PEOPLE   ARE    FLEECED. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  bold  and  unscrupulous  manner  in  which 
citizens  are  fleeced,  the  following  article,  from  the  San  Francisco 
"  Chronicle,"  which  has  unceasingly  exposed  these  impostures,  is  de- 
serving attention: 

TO  BE  WOUND  UP — INVESTIGATING  THE  UNION  ENDOWMENT — TWO  THOMPSONS*  TRICKS — BOTH 

TO  BE  PROSECUTED — MEETING  OF  SHORN  POLICY  HOLDERS. 

The  last  of  a  series  of  meetings  of  the  policy  holders  of  the  defunct  Union  Endowment 
and  Mutual  Benevolent  Association  of  America  was  held  in  Odd  Fellows'  HaU  ycKBterdny 
afternoon.    Dr.  Newell  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  mentioned  its  objects. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Stratton,  on  behalf  of  the  Investigation  Committee,  stated  that  an  expert 
had  been  employed  to  go  through  the  books,  and  that  his  report  was  ready. 

J.  D.  Ford,  the  expert  referrcdto,  was  then  called  upon  to  make  pubUc  the  resoUiof  fell 

examination.    The  Dank  accounts,  as  shown  by  the  ledger,  the  cash  book,  as  shawn  Iqr 

the  vouchers,  and  the  assessment  and  due  books  he  pronoimced  correct  aanr  M  tln|f  fOu 
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The  priTate  accounts  of  the  Directors  show  that  James  Alexander  paid  into  the  associa- 
tion |208,  and  drew  out  |272,  while  the  books  still  show  a  credit  balance  of  |176;  O.  C. 
Wheeler  paid  in  |108,  drew  out  $438;  B.  and  Charles  C.  McDougall  paid  in  $237,  and  drew 
out  $337;  Smith  B.  Thomi^son  only  paid  in  |346  and  drew  out  $2,451,  while  his  credit 
balance  amounts  to  |424;  his  two  sons,  William  H.  and  F.  R.  Thompson,  paid  in  together 
the  manificient  sum  of  1108.  and  drew  out  $3,330;  so  that  the  three  Thompsons  paid  in 
$154  and  received  in  return  $5,781,  or  nearly  $13  for  $1.  Continuing,  the  expert  showed 
that  in  addition  to  the  salaries  of  the  Thompsons,  amounting  to  $125  each,  they  received 
$10  for  every  meeting  of  the  Directors,  although  such  meetings  were  held  in  the  offices  at 
the  Odd  Fellows'  building. 

The  vouchers  for  the  furnishing  of  the  offices  cannot  be  found,  and  those  who  supplied 
the  carpets,  etc.,  state  that  they  cannot  find  the  account.  The  bonds  of  8.  B.  Thompson 
and  of  his  son  are  not  to  be  found.  An  item  in  the  books  charges  $25  30  for  the  incorpo- 
ration certificate  of  the  State,  whereas  the  actual  cost  was  $15  30. '  The  association  is  also 
charged  $34  for  books  and  blanks  made  out  in  the  name  of  the  Grand  Union  Mutual  Life, 
Health,  and  Accident  Association  of  the  United  States,  with  headquarters  at  Danville, 
Pennsylvania,  though  no  reason  is  assigned  for  the  charge.  Only  titty  of  the  blanks  are 
to  be  found,  and  they  bear  the  name  of  Smith  B.  Thompson  as  agent  of  the  long  named 
association. 

The  most  weighty  discoveries  made,  and  those  which  created  quite  a  sensation,  were 
that  the  first  ten  pages  of  the  assessment  ledger  and  the  first  six  pages  of  the  dues  re^ster 
have  been  cut  out.  A  note  appears  on  the  pages  of  the  first  book  stating  tliat  the  missing 
leaves  were  obliterated  by  the  spilling  of  tne  ink  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  safe.  Only 
one  leaf  was  found,  and  it  had  the  appearance  of  having  had  the  ink  rubbed  into  it. 
Five  death  claims  were  paid  by  the  association  according  to  the  books,  and  the  benefi- 
liaries  in  three  out  of  the  five  cases  were  the  Thompson  family.  Smith  B.  Thompson's 
claim  of  $527  was  paid  in  full,  but  the  duplicate  certificate  has  not  been  found,  and  the 
originalpolicies  or  Sarah  M.  Case's  claim,  from  Camden,  New  Jersey,  are  also  missing. 
Egbert  Thompson  died  in  May,  1887,  and  Welcome  A.  Thoni]>son  in  August,  being,  as  one 
member  put  it.  the  "  wrong  lliompson  to  die."  The  balance  on  hand,  as  shown  by  W. 
H.  Thomi>8on  s  account,  was  $80  short  of  the  amount  entered  on  his  balance  sheet, 
amounting  to  $477. 

TRICKS   OF   THE   TRADE. 

Another  remarkable  example  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  schemers 
who  set  afloat  these  fraudulent  endowment  schemes  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  taken  from  the  same  journal.  It  will  be  seen  from  this, 
as  well  as  from  the  last  article,  that  thQse  schemers  stop  at  no  villainy 
to  screen  themselves  from  exposure  and  consequent  punishment.  Books 
and  papers  are  mutilated  or  destroyed;  receipts  and  vouchers  are  torn 
up;  the  absent  and  the  dead  are  personated;  widows,  orphans,  invalids, 
and  aged  persons  are  victimized  and  robbed: 

THE    OCCIDENTAL    OrFICERS    TO    EXPLAIN— NUMEROUS    FRAUDS    CHARGED — HALF  A   MILLION 

TO   BE  ACCOUNTED   FOR — A   NEW  SCHEME  FLOATED. 

At  last  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  check  the  unscrupulous  methods  of  that  class  of 
endowment  associations  which  has  been  repeatedly  held  up  to  public  view  in  the  columns 
of  the  "  Chronicle."  A  suit  was  filed  in  Department  5  of  the  Superior  Court  yesterday 
by  Carl  Spelling,  a  Santa  Rosa  attorney,  for  nis  client,  Adele  Pieper,  against  the  Occi- 
dental Endowment  Association,  as  represented  by  W.  E.  Taylor,  the  Citv  Coroner,  Harr 
Wagner,  J.  L.  Liddle,  the  President,  George  C.  Jones,  the  Secretary,  J.  B.  Church.  J.  D. 
(iray,  A.  W.  Kelsey,  C.  S.  Richman,  and  several  others.  The  j)laintiff  asks  for  an 
accounting,  and  has  filed  a  complaint  which  covers  twenty-two  pages  of  legal  cai>  in 
typewriting.  Her  name  appears  in  the  case  at  tlie  instance  of  a  number  of  the  mem- 
>>ers,  all  of  whom  are  anxious  to  have  the  business  of  the  association  investigated,  and 
to  have  the  officers  punished  if  found  guilty  of  the  crimes  sworn  to  in  the  complaint. 

The  opening  pages  of  the  voluminous  aocument  trace  the  connection  between  the 
association  sued  and  its  predecessor,  the  bankrupt  and  defunct  Pacific  Coast  branch  of 
the  Mutual  Self-Endowment  and  Benevolent  Association  of  America,  the  headauarters 
of  wliich  were  in  Longview,  Texas.  The  connection  with  and  identity  of  the  onicers  of 
l>r)th  the  dead  and  the  now  insolvent  society  are  pointed  out  with  much  minuteness,  and 
the  facts  pertaining  to  the  as8um]>tion  by  the  Occidental  of  the  Mutual's  liabilities  are 
historically  presented,  with  a  complete  reprint  of  the  constitution,  by-laws,  and  con- 
tracts of  tne  two  associations. 

Miss  Pieper  goes  on  to  state  that  on  January  3, 1884.  she  iMJcame  a  member  of  the 
*•  Texas  swindle,"  as  it  has  been  called,  and  agreed  to  abicie  by  its  laws,  paying  the  neces- 
sary fees  and  assessments  for  a  $5,000  policy.  In  August,  1887,  the  Mutual  ceased  to  do 
business.  The  lady  changed  over  to  the  Occidental,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  latter's 
ofier,  and  continued  her  payments  until  January  8, 1889.    At  that  date  her  first  coupon 
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of  $1,000  became  due  and  was  not  paid.    All  she  has  received  has  been  |100  advanced  to 
her  at  tlie  rate  of  8  per  cent  per  annum,  in  January,  1885. 

From  tills  point  the  plaintiff  makes  the  most  damning  allegations  against  the  defend- 
ants. She  charges  that,  with  the  other  members,  slie  has  paid  into  the  association  sued 
$500,000,  out  of  which  the  defendants  have  conspired  together  to  defraud  the  members 
and  creditors  of  the  society.  Eight  separate  counts  are  cited  in  suj>port  of  the  assertions. 
These  may  be  briefly  summed  up',  and  are  as  follows:  False  and  fraudulent  entries  have 
been  made  in  the  books;  fraudulent  reports  have  l)een  made  to  the  members  regarding 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  moneys  and  the  business  affairs  of  the  society. 
An  inspection  of  the  l)ooks  has,  it  is  said,  been  refused  the  members,  and  all  knowledge 
of  the  true  financial  condition  of  the  corporation  has  l)een  supi>ressed.  The  defendants 
named  are  accused  of  having  appropriated  $100,000  of  the  funds  of  the  corporation,  and 
of  having,  throuj?h  agents  and  personally,  sometimes  in  the  names  of  their  agents,  and 
sometimes  in  their  own*  names,  bought  up  apparently  past  due  coupons  and  paid  them 
to  themselves  in  full,  in  so  doing  making  away  with  about  $100,000  more.  In  the  same 
way  they  are  accused  of  having  bought  fictitious  assignments  of  claims,  and  of  mying  to 
themselves  the  claims  in  full,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  of  $100,000.  The 
last  count  states  that  by  other  fraudulent  means  the  omcers  paid  to  themselves  on  pur- 
chased certificates  the  sum  of  $200,000,  and  the  names  of  alleged  holders  of  eighteen 
certificates  of  $1,000  each,  all  paid  in  full,  are  cited  in  proof  of  the  assertion. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  document  is  comprised  in"  the  closing  seven  p^es.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  J.  J.  Vasconcellos  sued  the  association  last  month  for  $1,757,  and 
that  the  suit  wont  bv  default,  the  Sheriff  attaching  the  ofttcei  furniture,  books,  etc.  This 
suit,  the  plaintiff'  alleys,  was  purposely  allowed  to  go  unanswered  in  order  that  the 
defendants  might  bid  in  the  books  at  public  auction,  and  then  destroy  the  evidence  of 
their  transactions. 

The  sale  was  advertised  to  take  place  yesterday  morning  at  eleven  o*clock,  but  the 
plaintifTs  petition  for  an  injunction  of  the  Court  restraining  the  Sheriflf  was  served  a  few 
minutes  before  the  sale  was  to  have  commenced,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  asso- 
ciation's oflicers.  who  were  present  in  numbers.  Mr.  Laiimeister  was  ordered  to  deliver 
the  books  up  only  on  the  order  of  the  Court. 

The  complaint  closes  by  asking  the  Court  to  investigate  the  business  of  the  corporation 
as  conducted  by  its  officers ;  that  she  be  awarded  $887,  the  balance  due  her,  and  that  a 
receiver  be  appointed.  Fox,  Kellogg  <fe  King,  of  this  city,  are  of  counsel  to  Carl  Spelling, 
Aliss  Pieper's  attorney. 

The  effrontery  of  the  officials  of  the  concern  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  T.  J.  Brookes, 
J.  L.  Riddle,  and  George  C.  Jones  have  issued  circulars  urging  the  members  of  the  Occi- 
dental Endowment  Association,  which  they  admit  has  expired,  to  join  a  new  concern, 
called  the  Western  Benefit  Union.  The  ofiices  of  this  association  are  at  room  10,  Flood 
building,  and  C.  E.  Lesher  and  F.  T.  Morelle,  late  memljers  of  the  Occidental,  are  spon- 
sors for  the  fledgling.  All  who  join  are  led  to  believe  that  they  will  get  what  the  sued 
society  owes  them,  although  in  another  paragraph  the  liabilities  of  the  latter  are  repudi- 
ated entirely.  Both  Lesher  and  Morelle  were  employed  to  buy  in  lapsed  policies,  and 
draw  the  amounts  of  matured  coupons,  for  which  the  managers  of  the  Occidental  gave 
themselves  credit,  leaving  a  wide  margin  of  profit. 

WHO   THE    VICTIMS    ARE. 

Their  victims  can  be  found  in  almost  every  town  in  the  State,  and  the 
agents  of  these  vile  schemes  are  ubiquitous  and  irrepressible.  They 
spare  neither  age  nor  sex.  The  more  innocent  the  victim,  the  more  easy 
to  be  at  first  allured  and  then  betrayed.  An  evidence  of  this  can  be 
found  in  the  following  dispatch  to  the  San  Francisco  "  Chronicle  "  from 
Santa  Rosa: 

THE  ENDOWMENT  SWINDLE — WIDOWS  AND  NEEDY   PEOPLE  UNSCRUPULOUSLY  FLEECED. 

Santa  Rosa,  April  22. — Widows  and  credulous  persons  seem  to  have  been  the  principal 
objects  of  attack  of  the  Occidental  Self- Endowment  Association.  Widows  were  especially 
solicited  to  l)ecome  meml)ers.  To  this  end  a  woman  was  engaged  in  the  business  of  solic- 
iting lady  members,  and  success  crowned  her  efforts.  One  widow  vesterday  said  to  a 
"Chronicle"  reporter:  "I  joined  the  association  after  being  solicitecl  to  do  so,  and  was 
assured  that  it  was  on  a  substantial  basis.  It  was  exi>laine<l  to  me  as  a  loan  society.  I 
drew  my  first  loan,  whicii  was  $100,  without  any  trouhle.  When  the  next  payment  was 
due  1  was  put  off.  I  insisted  on  having  my  money,  when  I  was  informed,  to  mV  surprise, 
that  the  organization  was  not  a  loan  society  and  was  never  intended  to  be.  Of  course  I 
could  do  nothing.  I  had  already  paid  quite  a  sum  of  money  and  could  not  afTord  to  lei 
my  policy  lapse  if  there  was  a  chance  to  get  back  the  money  I  had  paid  in.  In  a  ftw 
weeks  more  1  received  notice  that  the  assessments  had  been  doubled. 

*'  I  sought  advice  from  the  Directors,  who  are  Santa  Rosa  business  men.  Two  infimncd 
me  that  tney  did  not  know  anything  about  the  concern,  one  ending  his  remarka  ivith  Ifat 
words:  *  When  my  assessments  are  due,  I  pay  them.'    The  other  said  those 
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the  companv'  came  to  him  and  asked  permission  to  use  his  name.  Continuing,  he  said : 
*  I  found  out  that  I  could  not  become  liable  for  anything,  and  told  them  to  ^o  ahead.  I 
don*t  know  much  about  the  affairs  of  the  association.' 

"  During  the  winter  months,"  continued  the  lady,  "  1  used  to  sew  while  in  bed  till  late 
into  the  nights,  that  I  might  economize  in  my  wood  bill,  so  the  assessments  might  l>e 
met.    My  coupon  is  due  in  July,  and  the  companv  has  failed.    I  have  paid  in  about  ^350." 

A  Janitress  of  the  public  schools  has  paid  a^ooa  many  dollars  from  her  small  and  much 
neeaed  salary  into  the  cotfers  of  the  association. 

Another  widow,  who  has  a  mort|^ge  on  her  place,  has  been  anxiously  awaiting  tlie 
maturity  of  her  coupon  that  she  might  pay  off  part  of  her  incumbrance. 

CHARGES   AGAINST   THE   ENDOWMENTS. 

As  the  purposes  and  practices  of  these  non-fraternal  cooperative  insur- 
ance organizations  are  strikingly  similar,  a  diagnosis  of  a  few  will  suffice 
for  all.  In  what  I  have  to  say  I  expressly  and  emphatically  disclaim 
making  reflections  upon  the  character  or  motives  of  individuals.  Neither 
do  I  charge  that  they  are  dishonestly  conducted,  for  I  know  compara- 
tively little  of  what  is  done  with  the  fees  and  dues  that  go  into  the 
expense  and  other  funds.  What  I  have  to  do  with  is  the  plan  of  the 
organization,  and  the  way  that  plan  is  carried  out.  In  other  words, 
I  have  to  do  with  the  ship  and  its  course,  and  not  with  the  crew  and 
cargo. 

1  do  charge,  however,  that  they  afford  wide  scope  for  iniquitous 
practices,  and  the  fact  that  rascals  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  is  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  disastrous  failures 
reported  in  the  press,  with  all  their  rank-smelling  disclosures.  I  also 
charge  that,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  they  are  mere  money-making 
concerns,  sailing  under  the  false  color  of  a  benevolent  or  fraternal  coop- 
erative society;  that  their  tendency  is  to  enrich  the  few  inside  mana- 
gers at  the  expense  of  the  membership;  that  the  methods  of  nearly  all 
are  unsound,  and  their  promises  delusive,  and  collapse  will  be  the  inev- 
itable result. 

These  proprietary  institutions,  if  attacked,  try  to  shield  themselves 
under  the  armor  of  genuine  cooperative  organizations  which  have  estab- 
lished a  good  reputation  and  become  deservedly  popular.  "  Our  plans," 
they  will  argue,  "are  similar,  and  why  not  work  as  well?"  "They 
promised  more  than  we  have  promised,  and  have  experienced  no  diffi- 
culty in  performing  as  they  promised,  and  were  never  in  so  flourishing 
a  condition  as  to-day,"  said  the  President  of  one  of  them  in  an  open 
letter  addressed  to  the  Labor  Commissioner. 

CONTRAST   BETWEEN  THE   FRATERNAL   AND   PROPRIETARY. 

There  is  a  vast  diflerence  between  a  truly  fraternal  organization  and 
one  under  the  management  of  a  few  individuals,  who  are  in  it  for  selfish 
purposes.  Although  the  latter  deny  that  these  institutions  are  organized 
for  profit,  no  sensible  person  will  believe  that  the  officers  are  merely 
working  for  glory.  The  members  in  the  fraternal  associations  are  like 
men  in  a  boat  pulling  together,  who,  in  case  of  danger,  will  cast  over- 
board all  dead  weight  and  incumbrances,  who  will  work  with  a  will  as 
one  man,  and,  in  the  hours  of  want  and  extremity,  will  divide  their 
scant  stock  of  provisions  share  and  share  alike.  The  members  in  the 
proprietary  associations  are  like  guests  in  a  large  hotel,  who,  in  case  of 
fire  or  danger,  try  to  escape  with  what  little  they  can  lay  their  hands 
on,  and  rush  out  regardless  of  what  happens  to  others.    Some  of  theu\^ 
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ju(iging  from  testimony  given,  are  not  over  particular  as  to  whether  it 
is  their  own  or  their  neighbor's  property  they  carry  oflf  in  the  general 
scramble.  "  Every  man  for  himself,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost," 
is  the  motto  of  these  pseudo  cooperatives. 

When  the  drain  upon  these  resources  grows  deeper  and  deeper,  as 
maturing  coupons  increase,  the  fraternals,  having  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  situation,  vote  for  the  continually  increasing  assessments  because 
of  the  necessity,  and  because  they  know  that  all  the  members  of  the 
lodge  have  to  do  the  same.  But  when  a  member  in  one  of  these  pro- 
prietary endowments  receives  additional  notices  of  assessments,  and 
finds  himself  in  the  dark  as  to  the  reasons  therefor,  he  soon  throws  up 
his  membership  in  disgust. 

PROPRIETARY   ENDOWMENT   PRACTICES. 

From  the  evidence  given  before  me  by  J.  J.  Vasconcellos,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  appears  that  one  of  the  nefarious  practices  of  the  Directors  of 
these  proprietary  endowment  institutions  is  to  go  around  among  mem- 
bers holding  policies  nearly  matured  (but  which  had  been  forfeited  bj 
lapsing  in  the  payment  of  assessments)  and  buy  them  up  for  a  mere 
pittance.  These  policies  had  never  been  canceled  on  the  books  of  the 
association,  and  even  if  they  had  they  would  be  returned  and  the 
amount  of  the  matured  coupon  cashed  by  the  officer  of  the  association 
who  had  bought  up  the  certificate.  Another  nefarious  practice,  as 
shown  up  in  evidence  in  Court  in  San  Francisco,  is  for  an  inside  organ- 
izer of  one  of  these  associations  to  procure  an  aged  dummy  member  as 
representative,  whose  dues,  etc.,  would  be  attended  to  by  said  "insider," 
in  order  that  he  may  have  the  first  coupon  mature  sooner  than  if  it  was 
in  his  own  name.  Several  reliable  persons  have  informed  me  that  the 
practice  of  holding  powers  of  attorney  on  behalf  of  dummy  members  is 
quite  common.  By  this  means  it  would  be  impossible  to  detect  by  an 
examination  of  the  roll  of  membership  who  were  really  the  persons 
who  would  be  entitled  to  draw  cash  for  the  first  coupons  maturing. 
John  Doe  on  the  roll  would  be  the  dummy  representative  of  the  Peck- 
sniffian  Director  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  washed  to  conceal  his  identity. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  proprietary  endowment  associations  are 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  respectable  social  and  business  relations,  who 
even  if  they  are  in  error  as  to  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  enterprise, 
will  not  steal  the  funds  nor  countenance  jobbery.  Take,  for  example, 
the  Mutual  Endowment  of  Oakland,  the  officers  of  which  are  citizens  of 
well  known  probity.  Where,  however,  as  among  these  associations, 
there  is  so  much  chafi* — so  much  that  is  corrupt  or  open  to  suspicion — 
it  is  difficult  to  sift  out  the  wheat.  The  managers  of  these  companies, 
in  their  leaflets,  make  the  point  that  the  members  are  not  required  to 
attend  lodge  meetings,  which  means  that  the  inconvenience  and  trouble 
of  attending  to  the  affairs  ot  the  association,  weekly  or  monthly,  are 
removed  from  the  shoulders  of  the  members  and  placed  upon  those  of 
the  half  dozen  or  so  individuals  who  constitute  the  Board  of  Directors. 
To  call  such  endowment  companies  cooperative  is  a  misnomer  and  a 
distortion  of  the  term. 

The  gentlemen  who  beget  the  schemes  not  only  elect  themselves  offi- 
cers and  Directors,  but  take  the  necessary  steps  that  they  shall  be 
succeeded  only  by  themselves.    This  is  done  by  means  of  proxy 
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Only  the  managers  are  acquainted  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
the  members.  What  so  easy,  then,  when  the  day  of  annual  election 
approaches,  than  for  these  officials  to  hold  the  necessary  number  of 
votes  to  reelect  themselves?  Do  we  not  see  the  same  thing  done  every 
day  by  Directors  in  mining  stock  companies?  Again,  members  scat- 
tered all  over  the  State  can  take  little  or  no  active  part  in  the  afiairs  of 
such  an  institution.  At  the  annual  meeting  members  living  at  a  dis- 
tance, say  from  Shasta  or  San  Bernardino,  cannot  attend  without  con- 
siderable loss  of  time  and  expense.  The  offices  where  such  meetings 
are  supposed  to  be  held  could  accommodate  only  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  membership.  The  association  will  not  defray  their  expenses  nor 
allow  them  a  per  diem. 

THE   LODGE   SYSTEM. 

Under  the  lodge  system  all  this  is  done.  The  expenses  and  per  diem 
of  representatives  of  lodges  from  remote  districts  are  paid  by  the  asso- 
ciation. A  large  and  representative  body  of  members  come  together  to 
deliberate  and  transact  business  of  common  benefit  to  all.  Such  organ- 
izations deserve  to  be  called  cooperative.  That  there  are  no  lodge  meet- 
ings to  attend,  therefore,  instead  of  being  an  inducement,  should  be  a 
hinderance  to  a  person  becoming  a  member.  Lodge  meetings  mean  that 
the  members  have  the  management  of  atfairs  in  their  own  hands.  No 
lodge  meetings  mean  that  four  or  five  members  or  individuals  manage 
affairs  to  suit  themselves.  These  so  called  associations  are,  then,  practi- 
cally private  companies  or  corporations,  without  the  corresponding  risk 
of  capital  usual  on  the  part  of  the  Directors.  The  way  the  thing  is 
done  is  about  as  follows: 

HOW  ENDOWMENT   ASSOCIATIONS  ARE   ORGANIZED. 

Four  or  five  persons,  with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  get  together  in 
some  back  room  and  concoct  an  endowment  insurance  scheme,  with 
some  high  sounding  title  like  the  "  Fidelity  Mutual  Guarantee  Self- 
Endowment  Association  of  America."  They  draw  up  a  set  of  by-laws, 
elect  themselves  officers  and  Directors;  send  the  necessary  papers  and 
fees  to  the  County  Clerk  and  Secretary  of  State  for  incorporation,  and 
they  are  ready  to  do  business  under  the  great  seal  of  the  State. 

The  only  additional  expenses  required  are  the  payment  of  office  rent, 
a  little  in  advance,  and  either  the  purchase  or  hire  of  a  desk,  chairs, 
etc.  Some  printing,  showing  forth  the  stupendous  merits  of  the  scheme, 
has  to  be  done,  which  can  be  paid  for  as  soon  as  the  fees  commence  to 
flow  in. 

The  schemers  and  plotters  are  now  ready  for  business.  Agents  are 
employed  to  work  upon  the  gullible,  and  rake  in  the  coin  for  admission 
fees  and  quarterly  dues. 

WOMEN   CANVASSERS. 

Women  are  found  to  be  excellent  canvassers  for  endowment  schemes, 
and,  in  consequence,  are  very  generally  employed  to  bring  in  others  of 
the  sex.  Women  are  less  disposed  than  men  to  study  out  the  problem 
as  to  how  one  dollar  can  multiply  itself  into  five  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  years.  Eve  did  not  enter  into  a  mathematical  or  theological  dis- 
cussion with  the  Devil  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.    As  many  of  them,  ^ay^ 
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"  They  have  no  head  for  figures."  It  is  enough  for  some  of  them  to  learn 
that  "  Mrs.  or  Miss  so  and  so  got  $500  the  other  day  when  her  coupon 
became  due,  and  she  had  paid  in  less  than  $100."  The  deduction  natur- 
ally follows  that  they  also  will  receive  the  value  of  their  coupons  when 
due.  They  do  not  reflect  that,  like  in  lottery  schemes,  for  the  one  prize 
there  are  a  thousand  blanks,  and  for  the  one  woman  who  got  her  coupon 
cashed  there  are  a  thousand  who  found  the  concern  bankrupt  when  their 
coupons  fell  due.  One  of  the  canvassers  in  petticoats  succeeded  not  long 
ago  in  inveigling  about  a  dozen  poor  factory  girls  into  joining  one  of 
the  rankest  endowment  associations  in  San  Francisco.  These  canvass- 
ers receive  from  $1  to  $3  of  the  initiation  fee  of  each  member  they  bring 
in,  and  when  they  are  in  the  country  they  receive  more  for  traveling 
expenses. 

PLANS   OP   THE   ENDOWMENTS. 

The  plans  or  objects  of  these  institutions,  although  having  a  verisimili- 
tude, are  as  dissimilar  in  detail  as  the  patches  of  a  "  crazy  "  quilt.  Each 
one  starts  out  with  "  new  features,"  immeasurably  superior  to  all  the  other 
schemes  in  operation.  The  diflerence  between  the  endowment  system 
and  the  regular  life  insurance  is,  that  the  former  pays  to  the  holder 
while  living  the  face  of  the  bond  or  certificate,  while  the  latter  pays  to 
his  legatee  the  face  of  the  policy  after  death.  The  endowment  or  diB- 
tinguishing  feature  of  all  these  associations  consists  in  a  contract  or 
agreement  to  pay  a  fixed  sum,  generally  from  $250  to  $1,000,  at  certain 
stated  periods  of  time.  As  a  rule  these  periods  are  fixed  at  intervals 
regulated  according  to  the  age  of  the  individual  who  becomes  a  member. 
In  most  of  the  associations  the  age  of  said  member  is  deducted  from 
seventy-five  years,  and  the  result  divided  by  the  number  of  coupons 
attached  to  the  certificate.  For  example,  if  a  man  upon  entering  was 
thirty-five  years  old,  and  there  were  ten  coupons  of  $500  each  attached 
to  his  certificate  of  membership,  as  the  difference  between  thirty-five 
and  seventy-five  years  is  forty,  he  would  be  entitled  to  receive  $500  at 
intervals  of  four  years,  the  result  of  dividing  the  forty  years  by  ten,  the 
number  of  coupons. 

Of  course,  as  the  interval  of  payments  is  the  shorter  the  greater  the 
age  of  the  member,  so  also  the  amount  of  assessment  to  be  levied  in 
order  to  pay  the  coupons  is  increased  according  to  age. 

Some  of  these  endowment  schemes  divide  the  intervals  at  which  cou- 
pons are  to  be  paid  irrespective  of  the  age  of  the  member,  and  vary  the 
assessment  schedule  accordingly. 

For  example,  the  intervals  would  be  divided  into  three  classes  called 
A,  B,  C,  the  coupons  being  made  payable  at  intervals,  respectively,  of 
five  years  in  Class  A,  four  years  in  Class  B,  and  three  years  in  Class  C. 
The  assessments  to  be  paid  in  the  last,  or  Class  C,  would,  of  course,  be 
higher  than  in  the  others,  and  those  to  be  paid  in  Class  B  higher  than 
in  Class  A. 

Many  of  these  associations  discard  the  death  benefit  entirely,  so  that 
in  case  of  death  the  beneficiary  named  in  the  certificate  of  membership 
has  to  continue  the  payment  of  dues,  assessments,  etc.,  the  same  as  the 
original  holder,  or  forfeit  all  moneys  previously  paid  in.  Under  such  a 
plan,  why  there  should  be  an  artificial  regulation  of  intervals  according 
to  the  age  of  a  member  when  coupons  became  due  and  payable,  is  some- 
what  perplexing.    The  boy  of  sixteen  and  the  old  man  of  eeventytti 
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on  the  same  plane  when,  in  case  that  death  intervenes,  the  payment  of 
assessments  mast  be  continued  by  the  living  legatee.  It  is  simply  done 
to  give  the  plan  an  insurance  air,  by  throwing  a  mysterious  glamour,  in 
the  form  of  a  schedule  of  figures  and  tables,  by  which  the  thing  has  been 
and  can  be  solved. 

The  division  of  periods  into  classes  of  two,  three,  four,  etc.,  as  before 
mentioned,  and  assessing  the  members  accordingly,  is  the  intelligible 
method  under  such  a  scheme.  Some  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  next 
to  mature  coupon  in  case  of  death.  Some  pay  only  a  small  amount  for 
funeral  expenses,  but  no  coupon  or  insurance. 

Where  there  is  no  death  benefit  or  insurance,  no  medical  examination 
is  required  upon  admission.  This  feature  now  seems  to  be  most  popular. 
The  dislike  to  undergo  such  an  examination,  coupled  with  the  desire  to 
get  hold  of  a  lump  sum,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  legatees,  attracts  the 
multitude.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  endowment  associa- 
tions which  have  no  policies  to  pay  in  case  of  death,  and  require  not 
the  services  of  a  medical  examiner,  are  the  ones  with  by  far  the  largest 
membership.  Such  a  system  may  be  considered  mercenary  and  selfish. 
A  member  of  an  endowment  association  insures  for  himself  and  not  for 
his  family.  The  helplessness  of  orphan  children,  and  the  forlorn  con- 
dition of  the  penniless  widow,  are  often  forgotten  in  the  carnal  desire  to 
"  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,"  and  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself. 

ASSESSMENTS   AND   DUES. 

The  certificate  of  membership  contains  the  gross  sum  for  which  a  per- 
son is  insured,  and  the  coupons  attached  to  the  fractional  part  of  said 
amount  obtained  by  dividing  it  by  the  number  of  coupons.  If  the  cer- 
tificate is  for  $5,000,  and  there  are  ten  coupons,  each  coupon  would  be 
for  $500;  if  eight  coupons,  $625,  and  so  on.  In  some  associations  the 
number  of  coupons  attached  to  certificates  is  the  same  to  all  members. 
In  others  the  number  is  regulated  according  to  age.  For  example,  all 
who  enter  under  forty-five  years  may  be  entitled  to  ten  coupons,  and 
after  that  age  to  eight,  six,  etc.,  as  may  be  set  forth  in  the  by-laws. 

Some  of  them  increase  the  assessment  upon  the  members  as  they 
advance  in  years,  while  others  let  it  remain  fixed  as  it  was  on  the  day 
when  the  member  joined  the  association. 

The  amount  of  the  entrance  fee  varies,  according  to  the  amount  for 
which  a  person  insures,  and  runs  from  about  $5  to  $30.  Quarterly  dues 
are  usually  about  50  cents  a  month,  but  often  exceed  this  amount. 
Transfer  fees  of  from  $1  to  $3  are  charged  when  a  member  transfers  his 
stock  to  another,  or  when  he  changes  the  name  of  his  beneficiary. 
These  fees  and  dues  go  to  the  Expense  Fund.  In  many  of  the  associa- 
tions it  is  provided  that  any  surplus  remaining  shall  revert  to  the 
Assessment  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  members. 

In  the  short  experience  we  have  had  of  their  practices,  a  deficiency 
instead  of  a  surplus  is  usually  seen  in  the  Expense  Funds.  The  propri- 
etary endowment  concerns  do  not,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  publish 
detailed  reports  of  their  financial  operations,  especially  as  to  what 
becomes  of  the  fees  and  dues  that  go  into  the  Expense  Fund. 

From  the  death-bed  developments  of  the  ephemeral  endowments  that 
"fretted  their  busy  hour"  in  this  State,  it  appears  that  the  inside  plotters 
and  schemers  not  only  gobbled  all  the  cash  of  the  Expense  Fund^  but  evet^ 
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dollar  for  beneficiary  or  other  purposes  which  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on  when  the  crash  came.  With  this  class  the  scheme  of  mutual  self- 
endowment  is  a  game  of  self-enrichment. 

NO  PRINTED  BY-LAWS. 

Another  most  significant  fact  is  that  very  few  of  these  proprietary 
endowment  concerns  publish  their  by-laws.  Both  in  the  form  of  appli- 
cation and  in  the  certificate  of  membership  a  member  promises  to  obey 
the  by-laws  of  the  association,  and  no  copy  of  these  laws  is  placed  in  his 
hands.  He  therefore  promises  to  comply  with  conditions  and  obey  laws 
he  knows  nothing  about.  When  asked  for  a  copy  of  their  by-laws,  the 
answer  is  that  they  have  not  been  printed  because  of  the  expense. 
Such  w^as  the  answer  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Guaranty  Endow- 
ment Benevolent  Association,  which  claims  to  have  over  two  thousand 
members.  In  the  face  of  the  large  amount  received  for  admission  fees 
(more  than  $10,000)  and  quarterly  dues,  the  plea  that  the  institution 
could  not  aftbrd  the  small  expense  of  printing  their  laws  is  very  weak 
indeed.  They  could  afford  to  spend  a  large  amount  in  fitting  up  their 
offices,  but  not  the  few  dollars  required  for  printing.  The  so  called 
cooperative  association  that  will  not  print  nor  distribute  the  laws  which 
govern  it,  deserves  to  be  placed  in  the  suspicious  class  ipso  facto. 

When  additions  and  alterations  are  made  in  the  laws  tne  members  are 
not  notified  of  the  fact.  In  the  open  investigation  the  President  of  the 
Western  Mutual,  when  asked  "How  can  the  members  be  informed  of  a 
change  in  your  by-laws  when  they  are  not  printed?"  was  unable  to 
answer.  Who  can  tell  anything  about  the  plans  and  practices  of  these 
organizations  under  such  circumstances  without  overhauling  the  books 
in  the  offices  where  such  rules  are  written? 

Why,  its  own  members  cannot  tell  how  the  laws  of  the  organization 
can  be  or  have  been  enacted,  altered,  or  amended.  They  do  not  under- 
stand what  power  is  vested  in  the  five  gentlemen  who  have  the  manage- 
ment in  their  hands — how  or  when  they  were,  or  are  to  be  elected,  or 
what  is  their  term  of  office. 

SURREPTITIOUS   CHANGING   OF   BY-LAWS. 

In  the  testimony  given  before  me  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Leonard,  City  Treasurer 
of  San  Jose,  it  was  shown  that  the  Directors  of  the  Western  Mutual 
Benefit  Association  so  changed  the  laws  of  the  association  that  the  terms 
of  their  contract  with  the  membership  were  altered  in  order  to  deprive, 
if  possible,  a  poor  widow  of  her  just  claim  against  the  Western  Mutual. 

If  printed  and  distributed  the  members  would  be  in  a  position  to  learn 
that  these  by-laws  are  often  changed  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  offiicers. 
It  has  been  the  practice  to  have  the  by-laws  so  drawn  at  the  time  of 
organization  that  the  periods  of  maturity  of  coupons  shall  be  short  and 
the  assessments  small,  in  order  that  the  inside  managers  may  be  the 
first  to  cash  coupons  and  entice  others  to  become  members.  After  a 
time  the  by-laws  are  amended  and  a  new  assessment  and  maturity  table 
is  formulated  with  higher  assessments  and  longer  periods  of  maturity, 
so  that  while  a  charter  member  can  get  his  coupon  cashed  in  from  two 
to  three  years,  a  later  member  of  the  same  age  will  have  to  wait  a  mneh 
longer  time. 
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Authority  to  amend  the  by-laws  generally  rests  with  the  officers,  thus 
obviating  the  necessity  of  calling  a  meeting  of  the  members.  Officers 
are  not  obliged  to  give  any  notice  of  their  intention  to  alter  the  laws, 
and  are  not  limited  to  any  particular  occasion,  but  may  do  so  at  any 
time.  Their  law-making  power  is  as  unrestricted  as  that  of  an  eastern 
autocrat.  If  any  inquisitive  member,  exercising  his  right  under  any 
existing  law,  should  attempt,  for  instance,  to  examine  the  cash  accounts, 
he  could  be  told  to  call  again  in  a  few  hours,  and  in  the  meantime  a 
private  meeting  of  the  officers  might  be  held,  and  an  amendment  fo  the 
by-laws,  depriving  the  member  of  said  right,  could  be  adopted. 

In  looking  over  the  prospectus  of  the  Guaranty  Endowment,  I  noticed 
that  the  coupon  maturity  and  assessment  table  was  headed  "  Depart- 
ment B."  Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  the  former  maturity  and  assess- 
ment table,  which  was  "  Department  A,"  had  been  withdrawn,  and  I 
could  not  procure  a  copy.     Why  it  was  withdrawn  I  could  not  discover. 

The  Mutual  of  Oakland,  according  to  the  Secretary,  has  about  doubled 
its  rates  of  assessments.  About  two  hundred  of  the  original  members 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  old  tables,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  get  their 
coupons  cashed  for  far  less  money  than  those  who  entered  later.  All  the 
members  of  the  Mutual,  according  to  the  testimony  of  its  Secretary,  are 
duly  notified  of  any  change  made  in  the  by-laws. 

The  Eureka  Endowment,  which  has  about  fifteen  hundred  members, 
increased  the  original  rate  of  assessment  about  20  per  cent,  and  at  the 
same  time  lengthened  the  "  maturity  table."  For  example,  the  assess- 
ment on  a  $5,000  certificate  for  a  person  of  from  thirty-five  to  forty  years 
of  age  in  the  old  table  was  $2  50;  in  the  new  it  is  $B  05.  The  coupon 
of  a  man  fifty  years  of  age  matured,  according  to  the  old  table,  in  two 
and  one  half  years;  in  the  new  it  will  take  three  years  and  four  months. 
The' old  people  who  were  early  in  the  field  have,  accordingly,  much 
the  advantage  over  the  late  arrivals. 

WHY   ASSESSMENTS   ARE   POSTPONED. 

In  some  the  levying  of  assessments  for  the  Benefit  or  Endowment  Fund 
begins  from  the  date  of  organization.  In  others  it  is  deferred  for  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  years,  until  they  gather  a  large  number  into  the 
fold.  The  fact  that  assessments  will  not  be  levied  for  a  considerable 
period  is  a  strong  inducement  to  people  to  join,  so  that  they  may  rank 
among  the  first  to  get  their  coupons  cashed.  Besides,  it  is  a  great  satis- 
faction to  be  assured  that  the  period  of  the  maturity  of  your  coupon  is 
growing  daily  less,  while  you  are  not  called  upon  to  contribute  a  dollar 
towards  its  redemption.  People  do  not  stop  to  ask  themselves  where 
the  money  is  to  come  from  that  will  redeem  these  coupons.  "  Grapes  do 
not  grow  upon  thistles,  nor  figs  upon  thorns."  It  must  be  evident  that 
where  the  increment  of  profit  does  not  grow  at  the  ordinary  business 
rate,  the  increase  must  come  from  the  pockets  of  victims.  Somebody 
has  to  pay  the  piper,  and  each  member  lives  on,  pays  on,  in  the  hope 
that  he  is  not  to  be  among  the  unlucky  ones.  In  the  meantime  fees  and 
dues  are  pouring  into  the  Expense  Fund,  which  is  sacred  to  the  uses  of  the 
officers  and  Directors. 

The  Pacific,  organized  March  8,  1888,  did  not  begin  to  levy  assess- 
ments until  January  1, 1890,  or  after  a  period  of  more  than  one  year  and 
nine  months. 
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The  Guaranty,  incorporated  July  19,  1888,  did  not  do  the  same  until 
June  1,  1890,  or  in  one  year  and  ten  and  one  half  months. 

The  Eureka,  incorporated  November  5,  1888,  did  not  do  the  same 
until  June  1,  1890,  or  in  one  year  and  seven  months. 

From  the  very  date  of  organization  they  have  entered  into  a  contract 
with  their  members  to  pay  them  a  certain  amount  in  a  certain  time,  and 
still  allow  a  considerable  portion  of  that  time  to  elapse  without  demand- 
ing a  dollar  for  investment  as  an  increment  of  profit.  Take  an  original 
member  of  the  Eureka,  for  example,  of  fifty  years  of  age,  who  takes  out 
a  certificate  for  $5,000.  How  much  has  he  to  pay,  provided  he  becomes 
a  member  at  the  date  of  the  organization,  November  5, 1888?  His  first 
coupon  for  $500  will  mature  in  two  and  one  half  years,  that  is,  on  May 
5,  1891.  He  pays  for  admission  fee,  $5;  quarterly  dues,  at  $6  per  year, 
$15;  and  monthly  assessments  from  June  1, 1890— that  is  twelve  months 
— at  $3  35  per  month,  which  amounts  to  $40  20,  making  a  total  in  all 
of  $60  20.     For  this  he  receives  $500. 

Happy  pioneer  of  the  Eureka  EndowmentI  You  can  well  cry  "  Eureka" 
when  you  pocket  the  twenty-five  shining  $20  gold  pieces  in  exchange  for 
the  three  you  paid  in.  How  is  it  with  the  man  who  comes  later?  The 
member  of  the  same  age  who  takes  out  a  certificate  of  $5,000  on  the  first 
day  of  June,  1890,  will  not  be  so  fortunate  as  the  pioneer  referred  to. 
The  fees  and  the  dues  will  be  the  same — $20 — but  he  will  have  to  pay 
monthly  assessments  for  three  years  and  four  months,  at  $4  20  per 
month,  amounting  to  $168,  making  a  total  of  $188. 

He  will  have  to  pay,  then,  more  than  three  times  as  much  money,  and 
have  to  wait  nearly  a  year  longer  than  the  pioneer  Eurekan  before  he 
can  march  off"  with  his  $500.  Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  "  early 
bird,"  in  the  endowments,  is  the  one  most  likely  to  "  catch  the  worm." 

The  early  member  in  the  Pacific  and  in  the  Guaranty  enjoys  still 
greater  advantages  over  the  one  who  comes  in  after  the  assessments 
begin,  because  they  have  a  longer  period  of  non-assessment  than  in  the 
Eureka.  An  original  member  of  thirty-five  years  of  age  in  the  Pacific 
would  have  to  pay  assessments  for  only  two  years  and  a  quarter,  when 
he  would  be  entitled  to  cash  for  his  coupon,  while  the  one  of  the  same 
age  who  comes  in  after  January  1,  1890,  must  pay  assessments  for  four 
years.  The  former  has  to  pay  in  assessments  only  $60  75  for  his  $500, 
while  the  latter  has  to  pay  $108.  What  can  be  said  of  a  business  enter- 
prise which  admits  of  such  gross  incongruities  and  palpable  favoritism? 

Take,  for  example,  one  thousand  members  of  the  Pacific,  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  join  at  an  early  date.  They  would  have  paid  in  $60,750, 
and  be  entitled  to  draw  out  $500,000. 

As  the  average  rate  of  assessment  amounts  to  $27  per  year,  it  would 
take  a  thousand  members  nearly  twenty  years  to  pay  this  sum,  or  five 
thousand  members  nearly  four  years.  In  all  human  probability  before 
this  devoutly  to  be  wished  realization  of  the  expectation  of  said  one 
thousand  pioneers,  the  Pacific  will  have  gone  the  way  of  all  endowments, 
leaving  thousands  of  mourners  behind,  who  had  not  come  within  haU- 
ing  distance  of  the  promised  coupon. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Pacific,  in  his  first  annual  report,  states  that  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  coupons  of  $500  each,  amounting  to  $62,000, 
fall  due  in  the  year  1890.  As  the  average  assessment  per  year  is  127, 
the  fortunate  members  who  will  pocket  the  $62,000  will  have  to  pay  in 
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assessments  only  $2,348,  and  will  make  a  clear  gain  of  $473  on  an  invest- 
ment of  only  $27. 

In  the  following  year  coupons  on  four  hundred  and  twenty-three 
certificates,  amounting  to  $211,500,  fall  due.  The  happy  owners  of  these 
certificates  will  have  to  pay  in  assessments  from  $27,  beginning  the  year, 
up  to  $54  at  the  end,  or  an  average  say  of  $45.  They  will  have  paid  in, 
therefore,  $19,035,  and  be  entitled  to  draw  out  $211,500. 

Prodigious  profits!  During  the  first  two  years  of  assessments — that 
is,  in  the  years  1890  and  1891 — five  hundred  and  forty-seven  members, 
who  will  pay  in  only  $21,383,  will  draw  from  the  treasury  of  the  Pacific 
$273,500.  The  average  amount  paid  is  less  than  $40  for  each  member, 
for  which  he  is  entitled  to  draw  $500.  Who  are  to  be  the  fortunate 
drawers  of  the  prizes?  Who  will  be  the  happy  five  hundred  that  will 
make  this  glorious  raid  upon  the  treasury?  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  nine  perpetual  Directors  of  the  Pacific  will  look  out,  not  only  for 
their  own  individual  interests,  but  for  that  of  their  friends,  during  these 
two  fruitful  years.  It  would  indeed  be  interesting  to  know  who  are  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  members  entitled  to  draw  $500  each  during 
the  last  four  months  of  next  year  from  the  treasury  of  an  association^ 
organized  March  8,  1888.  The  Secretary  states  that  the  average  coupon* 
maturity  is  four  years  and  one  month,  but  these  fortunate  insiders  will 
draw  $62,000  long  before  the  Pacific  reaches  the  age  of  three  years. 

GROUND   PLAN   OF   ENDOWMENTS. 

The  following  classification  indicates  to  some  extent  the  ground  plan 
of  many  of  these  schemes: 

1.  Certificate  of  membership,  with  coupons  attached,  payable  at 
certain  intervals,  but  in  case  of  death  the  full  face  of  the  certificate  is 
to  be  paid,  less  amount  of  coupon,  if  any,  previously  cashed, 

2.  Same  as  No.  1,  but  only  the  next  maturing  coupons  to  be  paid  in 
the  event  of  death. 

3.  Same  as  No.  1,  but  nothing  to  be  paid  at  death,  except  a  small 
benefit  for  funeral  expenses. 

4.  Same  as  No.  1,  but  nothing  at  death.  The  beneficiary  named  in 
certificate  can  continue  payments  until  next  coupon  matures. 

5.  Same  as  No.  1,  with  benefits,  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident,  added. 

6.  All  or  a  portion  of  the  assessments  paid  back  to  members,  under 
conditions,  and  at  stated  periods. 

THE   EQUITY   BENEFIT. 

One  of  these,  known  as  the  "  Equity  Benefit  Association,"  charges  for 
admission  fees  from  $8  to  $15,  and  for  annual  dues  from  $5  to  $20.  Ten 
per  cent  is  taken  ofi*  the  receipts  for  assessments,  which  run  from  $2  50 
to  $10  per  month,  for  a  Reserve  Fund.  The  plan  of  the  "  Equity ''  is  as 
follows: 

On  the  last  day  of  each  month  the  amount  in  the  Benefit  Fund  shall  }ye  disbursed  to  the 
members  in  f^ood  standing  in  the  following  order:  First,  one  tenth  of  certificate  No.  1 
shall  be  paid  in  ftiU  if  due  by  nuUuritj/^  otherwise  the  holder  of  the  certificate  shall  be 
I>aid  douole  the  amount  he  or  she  has  paid  into  the  association  and  be  re<]uireii  to  accept 
such  amount  in  fuU  payment  of  one  tenth  of  certificate,  and  shall  be  furnished  a  new  cer- 
tificate for  one  tenth  less  than  the  original  certificate,  hearing  new  number  and  date,  and 
maturinK  accordingly,  the  same  as  a  new  certificate.  Then  one  tenth  of  certificate  No.  2 
shall  be  p^d  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on,  payments  bein^  moude  oxv  \.Vv^  ^t^X  ^^vcX  <A 
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each  certificate  to  members  in  good  standing  in  regular  numerical  order,  until  the  amount 

in  the  Benefit  Fund  is  exhaustedy  or  until  the  balance  left  in  the  fund  is  not  sufficient  to 

pay  the  certificate  next  due  double  the  amount  received  on  that  certificate.    On  the  last 

day  of  the  next  month  the  first  part  due  of  certificate  next  to  the  one  paid  last  shall  be 
_.j  ..  1  ...L  ^1       1  1.^    _^j  _-.t_   -.!_  ..•x.-_._  ...  ^^^  numeric  " 

thereafter. 


paid  in  accordance  with  the  above  plan,  and  each  other  certificate  in  regular  numerical 
order,  until  the  fund  is  again  exhausted,  and  so  on  each  succeeding  montn  1 


This  is  one  of  the  associations  having  a  Reserve  Fund.  Besides  the 
very  large  membership  fees  and  semi-annual  dues  which  go  to  the 
Expense  Fund,  10  per  cent  of  the  monthly  assessments  are  also  taken 
from  the  members  and  put  into  what  is  called  a  Reserve  Fund. 

In  some  of  the  best  conducted  fraternal  organizations  they  have  no 
Reserve  Fund.  Such  funds,  though  essential  in  a  well  managed  insurance 
company,  are  a  standing  temptation  to  fiduciary  officers  in  the  endow- 
ments, and  the  establishment  of  them  is  a  return  to  the  old  insurance 
methods,  which  cooperatives  rebelled  against.  In  the  bursted  concerns 
no  trace  of  any  coin  in  the  Reserve  Fund  could  ever  be  discovered.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  managers. 

The  "  Equity  Benefit "  has  about  six  hundred  members.  Although 
incorporated  since  February  5,  1886,  no  laws  governing  it  have  been 
printed.  The  members  are  therefore  groping  in  the  dark  cooperatively. 
Any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  see  at  a  glance  that  the  scheme 
is  designed  to  put  money  in  the  purse  of  the  few"  who  first  become  mem- 
bers, and  therefore  have  the  lowest  numbered  certificates.  The  advantage 
of  this  plan  over  others  is  that  the  managers,  or  the  insiders,  have  not 
to  wait  very  long  for  their  share  of  the  profits,  as  they  are  divided 
monthly. 

THE   FIDELITY. 

The  Fidelity  Endowment  is  somewhat  upon  the  same  plan  as  the 
Equity,  and  under  its  "  first  series,"  or  original  plan,  considerately  prom- 
ised its  menlbers  double  the  amount  they  had  subscribed.  Finding  that 
it  could  not  stand  the  strain  upon  its  resources,  it  wisely  reduced  the 
amount  to  60  per  cent  upon  the  investment.  The  double  payment  plan 
would  work  as  follows: 

Suppose  twenty  members  organize,  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  the  first 
ten  on  the  roll  would  pocket  double  the  amount  they  had  paid  in,  or  the 
whole  proceeds  paid  in  by  the  twenty.  At  the  end  of  the  next  month  the 
receipts  of  forty  members  would  be  required  to  pay  the  second  ten  double 
what  they  had  paid  in.  To  pay  the  next  twenty  double  what  they  had 
paid  in  would  require  eighty  new  members,  and  so  on,  increasing  at  a  ratio 
which  would  quickly  reach  the  millions.  In  the  meantime  the  members 
who  originally  doubled  their  money  would  be  paying  assessments  for 
those  that  followed,  without  any  hope  that  it  would  ever  come  to  their 
turn  again. 

Experience  has  shown  that  they  are  not  such  fools.  Some  of  the 
pioneers,  having  pocketed  100  per  cent  on  their  investment,  quietly  stood 
from  under,  and  departed. 

THE    NATIONAL. 

Another,  called  the  "  National  Endowment  Association,"  promises  to 
pay  at  the  end  of  each  year  $200  for  a  monthly  assessment  of  $5;  that  iB, 
to  disburse  $200  for  $60  received.  No  limit  to  the  number  of  shareflt 
This  is  such  an  outrageous  and  barefaced  scheme  to  perform  impoanlnl- 
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ities,  that  it  is  almost  incredible  that  any  one,  except  a  person  demented, 
could  take  stock  in  it. 

From  all  that  I  can  learn,  it  is  a  corporation  sole.  A  single  individual 
is  "  polyoflBcered,"  like  the  Grand  High  Executioner  in  the  Mikado,  and 
is  President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Finance  Committee  rolled  into  one. 

Ten  per  cent  of  this  scheme  also  goes  to  the  Reserve  Fund,  so  that 
actually  the  National  promises  to  pay  $200  for  $54  in  a  single  year.  For 
a  time  the  names  of  the  officers  of  this  concern  were  printed  in  the  pros- 
pectus, but  in  consequence  of  exposure  in  the  press  the  names  are  now 
omitted  altogether.  A  letter  of  inquiry  about  it  from  Michigan  was 
referred  to  me  by  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  which  shows  that  agents 
are  employed  to  take  in  gudgeons  in  other  States. 

THE   EAGLE. 

"  The  Eagle  Insurance  Society"  offers  to  insure  any  one,  young  or  old, 
for  as  manv  thousand  dollars  as  thev  may  see  fit  to  pav  for.  No  medical 
examination  required. 

In  this  society  the  following  plan  of  mutual  endowment  insurance  is 
exploited:  Any  person,  male  or  female,  old  or  young,  may  apply  for 
membership,  and,  if  accepted,  become  a  member  on  paying  an  entrance 
fee  of  $10  and  $5  for  each  subsequent  $1,000,  with  monthly  dues  of 
$1  25,  of  which  $1  shall  go  to  the  Reserve  Fund.  The  benefits  claimed 
for  this  system  are  that  for  each  $1,000  paid  into  the  Reserve  Fund  the 
member  in  good  standing  holding  the  lowest  number  of  membership  in 
the  society  shall  be  entitled  to  $1,000.  Should  a  member  die  before  his 
or  her  endowment  becomes  due,  and  be  at  the  time  of  death  in  good 
standing,  the  amount  paid  by  him  or  her  will  be  refunded  to  the  legal 
representatives  of  the  deceased. 

In  the  application  it  is  set  forth  that  the  member  "  shall  be  subject  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  this  associa- 
tion, as  they  now  read,  and  any  new  section  which  may  be  hereafter 
added,  and  all  the  alterations  and  amendments  which  may  be  made  and 
adopted  from  time  to  time." 

As  a  sort  of  a  spur  to  the  energies  of  the  society,  the  following  sen- 
tience is  printed  on  the  back  of  the  circular:  "  Our  members  are  requested 
to  distribute  these  circulars;  we  want  to  run  our  membership  to  a  mil- 
lion." 

Let  us  take  the  statement  in  the  circular  of  the  Eagle  Insurance  Society 
that  they  want  a  million  members,  and  assume,  for  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion, that  they  have  one  million  members.  With  one  million  persons 
paying  $10  initiation  expenses  the  promoters  of  the  society  secure  at 
the  outset  a  nest  egg  of  $10,000,000,  and  as  this  membership  of  one 
million  will  pay  during  the  first  year  $3,000,000  for  running  expenses, 
at  25  cents  per  capita  per  month,  and  $12,000,000  into  the  Surplus  Fund 
at  the  rate  of  $1  per  capita  per  month,  we  will  have  at  the  year's  end, 
according  to  the  circular  of  the  company,  only  $12,000,000  to  draw 
from,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  application  securing  the  $10  initiation 
fee  as  a  fund  available  to  the  members. 

We  will  say  in  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Eagle  Insurance 
Society  twelve  thousand  members  receive  $1 ,000  each  of  the  total  of  the 
Reserve  Fund  of  $12,000,000.     That  will  leave  nothing  on  hand  for  the 
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remaining  membership  of  nine  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  per- 
sons, who  all  expect  to  receive  $1,000  each,  or  a  total  of  $988,000,000. 

Of  course,  in  the  absence  of  medical  examinations,  and  the  uniform 
rate  for  the  infant  and  the  octogenarian,  the  death  ratio  will  be  fright- 
fully increased,  as  compared  with  the  experience  of  long  established 
insurance  companies,  and  there  must  be  a  constant  army  of  recruits 
coming  in  to  keep  up  the  payments;  but  as  to  this  payment  question  it 
will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  application  blank  of  the  company,  that 
its  provisions  and  responsibilities  are  subject  to  alteration  and  future 
amendments. 

Suppose  a  man  dies,  the  society  will  give  him  back  the  money  he  had 
paid  into  the  Surplus  Fund;  that  is  to  say,  $1  per  month;  but  it,  of  course, 
does  not  return  the  additional  25  cents  per  month,  which  goes  into  the 
expense  account  of  the  society.  He  has  virtually  been  paying  25  per 
cent  interest  to  the  society  to  take  care  of  his  money  for  him. 

THE   YOUNG   PEOPLE^S. 

The  Young  People's  Insurance  Society  is  another  of  the  same  charac^ 
ter,  in  San  Francisco,  only  substituting  $100  for  the  $1,000  certificates. 

They  are  far  worse  than  a  lottery  scheme,  for  in  the  latter,  if  honestly 
conducted,  all  stand  upon  the  same  plane  and  have  an  equal  chance  of 
drawing  a  prize,  but  in  the  former  the  prizes  fall  to  the  few  on  the  inside 
who  hold  the  lowest  numbered  certificates. 

THE   PACIFIC   ENDOWMENT   LEAGUE. 

The  Pacific  Endowment  League  was  organized  March  8, 1888.  The 
management  is  in  the  hands  of  nine  Directors. 

These  gentlemen  formulated  what  is  called  a  "  Code  of  Laws,"  which 
is  so  ingeniously  drawn  as  to  confer  perpetual  and  almost  absolute  con- 
trol in  their  own  hands. 

Article  I  of  this  code  provides:  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  nine  Direct- 
ors, invested  with  full  power  and  authority  to  enact  laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  league,  and  who  shall  choose  from  among  their  number 
a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer. 

Although  the  organization  boasts  of  having  more  than  five  thousand 
members,  these  nine  members,  who  constitute  the  directory,  have  alone 
the  power  to  enact  laws  binding  upon  all.  Nowhere  else  in  this  remark- 
able "code"  does  it  state  how  these  laws  can  be  altered  or  amended.  Is 
this  cooperation?  Is  this  giving  each  and  every  member  an  equal  voice 
in  the  framing  of  laws  governing  the  whole? 

No  time  or  place  is  set  in  the  code  when  or  where  the  laws  can  be  so 
enacted  by  these  nine  Directors.  They  can  do  so  at  their  own  sweet 
will  and  pleasure. 

As  the  Pacific  Endowment  League  has  never  been  incorporated  as  an 
organization  for  cooperative  purposes,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what 
the  league  is  composed  of,  except  a  league  formed  for  purely  private 
business  purposes  by  the  nine  gentlemen  who  compose  the  directory. 
If  all  the  members  constitute  the  league,  why  should  not  the  organisa- 
tion be  made  a  legal  body  by  incorporation? 

How  can  the  rights  of  the  individual  members  be  guarded  and  pio- 
tected  in  any  Court  of  law  under  such  circumstances?    In  whose  name 
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can  suits  be  entered  or  defended?    What  recourse  has  an  aggrieved 
member  against  the  organization? 

As  it  is  not  an  incorporated  body,  then  who  adopted  this  code  of  laws, 
and  by  whom  can  they  be  altered  or  amended?  There  is  no  provision 
in  this  remarkable  code  of  laws  for  the  election  of  officers  at  stated 
periods. 

THE   PACIFIC   A    SHAM   COOPERATIVE. 

As  there  is  no  term  of  office  specified,  the  gentlemen  elected  may  be 
considered  permanent  or  life-term  officers,  who  can  play  battledore  and 
shuttlecock  with  the  "code  of  laws."  They  have  full  power  to  fill  all 
vacancies.  The  code  provides  that  an  annual  meeting  of  the  members 
shall  be  held  at  San  Francisco  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May,  1890,  and 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May  of  every  year.  At  such  meetings  two  thirds 
of  the  entire  membership  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  Suppose  they  had  seven  thousand  five  hundred  members  on 
their  roll  next  May,  there  must  be  at  least  five  thousand  members — two 
thirds  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred — on  hand  at  the  meeting  before 
any  business  could  be  transacted.  Even  if  the  membership  did  not 
exceed  six  thousand,  the  officers  would  have  to  rent  the  Mechanics' 
Pavilion  in  San  Francisco,  for  their  meeting,  to  accommodate  the  four 
thousand  members  who  constitue  a  quorum.  There  is  no  provision  in 
the  by-laws  for  voting  by  proxy.  Members  would  have  to  flock  in  from 
remote  States  and  Territories  to  attend  this  annual  meeting,  and  for 
what  purpose?  To  elect  three  Directors — nothing  more.  "  The  mount- 
ains have  labored,  and  a  miserable  mouse  is  brought  forth."  It  is  a 
transparent  humbug  for  these  four  thousand  members  to  come  together 
and  not  have  a  voice  in  the  alteration  or  amendment  of  their  code  of 
laws,  or  in  the  election  of  a  President,  Vice-President,  etc.  The  remain- 
ing six  Directors  would  still  hold  the  fort,  having  the  power  to  remove 
the  three  so  elected  upon  charges  preferred.  But,  it  may  be  argued, 
such  things  cannot  be  done  under  the  Civil  Code  of  California,  which 
safely  guards  and  protects  the  rights  of  the  members.  Yes,  if  it  is  an 
incorporated  organization.  But  the  Pacific  Endowment  League  of  San 
Francisco  is  not,  and  the  members  are  at  the  mercy,  pleasure,  and  good 
will  of  the  nine  gentlemen  who  constitute  the  directory.  How  can  the 
members  of  such  an  organization  have  any  rights  or  privileges,  not 
expressly  given,  and  held  in  leash  by  the  nine  gentlemen  composing 
the  directory?  It  must  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  cooperative 
features  of  the  scheme  are  a  mockery  and  a  delusion. 

THE   bankers'   MUTUAL    RELIEF. 

The  Bankers'  Mutual  Relief  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  laws  governing 
the  association,  says  its  "  object  is  to  bind  together  in  mutual  interests 
for  assistance  in  case  of  sickness,  accident,  and  death,  and  to  promote 
a  feeling  of  friendship  and  union  of  action  in  benevolent  work." 

The  fraternal  and  cooperative  features  of  the  association  are  exem- 
plified in  this,  that  the  officers  of  the  association,  who,  of  course,  are 
the  originators  of  the  scheme,  hold  office  for  one  year,  or  until  their 
successors  are  elected.  As  there  is  no  provision  in  these  laws  as  to  when 
or  where  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  will  be  held,  there  is  not 
much  danger  of  the  Directors  being  disturbed.     The  laws  of  thft  ^.*e>^j(^ 
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elation  "may  be  amended  at  any  time  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
officers." 

In  the  form  of  application  for  membership  is  the  following:  "  I  declare 
that  a  majority  of  the  Directors  of  this  association  shall  have  power,  in 
my  absence,  at  any  and  all  future  meetings  of  the  members  of  this 
association,  to  act  as  my  attorney  in  fact  and  deposit  the  vote  to  which 
I  would  be  entitled." 

THE   FIDELITY    MUTUAL   AID. 

The  Fidelity  Mutual  Aid  Association,  also  organized  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  precisely  similar  in  its  aims  and  objects  to  the  Bankers'  Mutual 
Relief.  In  the  prospectus  is  the  following:  "  By  associating  together 
acceptable  persons  they  become  entitled,  by  a  common  bond  interest, 
in  mutually  aiding  each  other  during  sickness,  accident,  and  death,  and 
each,  contributing  his  mite,  succeeds  in  lifting  the  burden  from  the 
other's  shoulders."  What  beautiful,  consoling,  and  truly  fraternal 
language.  How  edifying  the  idea  of  one  brother  "  lifting  the  burden 
from  the  other's  shoulders."  The  true  state  of  the  case  is  that  the 
members  know  as  much  of  each  other  and  of  what  is  being  done  in  the 
"  lifting  "  line  as  they  do  of  the  man  in  the  moon  and  the  internal  affairs 
of  that  satellite.  As  the  by-laws  are  not  printed,  the  members  are 
ignorant  of  what  they  are. 

In  the  form  of  application  of  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Aid,  the  same  as 
in  the  Bankers',  the  applicant  gives  his  power  of  attorney  to  the 
Directors  to  vote  for  him  at  all  meetings  of  the  association.  This  is 
"  lifting  the  burden  "  of  taking  part  in  the  management  of  the  associa- 
tion from  the  shoulders  of  the  members  and  placing  it  on  those  of  the 
self-sacrificing  gentlemen  who  constitute  the  directory.  No  printed 
reports  from  officers  showing  what  had  been  done  with  the  moneys  paid 
by  the  members  have  been  distributed. 

THE   EUREKA. 

In  the  laws  governing  the  Eureka  Endowment  Association  of  nearly 
two  thousand  members,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  seven  members  are 
endowed  with  absolute  power.  They  can  "  enact  and  enforce  all  such 
laws  as  thev  mav  at  anv  time  deem  for  the  best  interests  and  welfare  of 
the  association."  It  is  significant  that  at  annual  meetings  of  the  mem- 
bers, according  to  Article  XVI  of  said  laws,  it  takes  two  thirds  of  those 
present  to  alter  or  amend  these  laws,  which  four  of  these  self-constituted 
Directors  have  in  tlieir  power  to  do.  Remarkable  from  a  cooperative 
point  of  view!  This  Board  of  Directors  choose  from  among  themselves 
a  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  and  the  President 
appoints  a  Finance  Committee,  so  as  to  give  office  to  the  remaining  three 
Directors.  They  have  full  power  to  levy  as  many  assessments  as  they 
deem  necessary.     They  can  reject  any  a])plicant  for  membership. 

Like  in  the  Pacific,  it  requires  two  thirds  of  the  entire  membership  to 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing. As  the  probabilities  of  this  proportion  ever  coming  together  are 
about  as  remote  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pacific,  before  commented  upony 
the  Directors  of  the  Eureka  may  rest  consoled  that  they  shall  never  be 
diBturhed  in  their  mutual  cooperative  benevolent  undertaking. 
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In  the  same  way  it  will  be  found  upon  examining  into  the  coopera- 
tive features  of  all  these  non-fraternal  organizations  (which  parade  the 
fact  that  their  members  have  no  lodge  meeting  to  attend)  that  the 
management  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  from  five  to  nine  Directors,  who  are 
practically  irremovable.  Either  in  the  laws  framed  by  themselves,  or 
in  the  form  of  application,  or  in  the  certificate  of  membership,  there  is 
inserted  some  clause  which  will  give  them  practically,  though  not  nomi- 
nally, an  unlimited  lease  of  arbitrary  power. 

THE   MUTUAL   OF   OAKLAND. 

In  the  certificate  of  membership  of  the  Mutual  Endowment  Associa- 
tion of  Oakland  occurs  the  following: 

A  majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  power,  in  the  absence  of  the  member 
herein  named,  at  any  meeting  of  the  association,  ana  in  tiie  absence  of  any  proxy  of  said 
member,  to  represent  and  deposit  the  vote  or  votes  to  which  said  member  shall  be  entitled. 

According  to  this,  at  the  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers,  a 
majority  of  the  Directors  can  cast  the  vote  of  all  the  absent  members 
who  have  not  sent  in  proxies.  What  a  simple,  guileless  method  of  per- 
petuating their  own  term  of  office.  As  the  number  of  absentees  at  such 
annual  meetings  far  outnumber  those  present  and  voting,  the  officers 
are  not  in  much  danger  of  being  ousted.  The  Mutual  Endowment  Asso- 
ciation of  Oakland,  although  more  than  five  years  in  existence,  has 
never  published  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  its 
General  or  Expense  Fund.  As  it  not  only  charges  high  rates  of  admission 
fees,  but  also  expropriates  10  per  cent  of  the  monthly  assessments  for 
this  fund,  the  amount  received  must  be  very  large.  In  most  or  nearly 
all  of  the  endowment  associations  the  monthly  assessments  are  placed, 
without  any  deduction,  to  the  credit  of  the  Endowment  Fund;  but  the 
Mutual  is  not  satisfied  with  the  usual  sources  of  income  for  expenses, 
and  takes  10  per  cent  of  the  assessments.  Have  not  the  members  a 
right  to  know  what  becomes  of  their  admission  fees  of  from  $10  to  Jp30; 
of  their  dues  from  $3  to  $30  paid  every  year;  and  of  one  tenth  of  their 
monthly  assessments?  What  are  the  salaries  paid  to  officers,  and  how 
much  is  paid  for  other  expenses? 

The  financial  statement  of  the  Mutual  of  Oakland  for  the  half  year 
to  July  1,  1889,  is  similar  in  style  and  character  to  that  issued  by  an 
insurance  company,  and  does  not  give  such  full  details  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  as  would  be  expected  from  a  cooperative  undertaking. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Pacific  of  San  Francisco,  it  may  be  intelligible  and 
satisfactory  to  the  half  dozen  gentlemen  constituting  the  directory,  but 
certainly  not  to  the  body  of  the  members.  For  the  said  half  year  $6,115, 
out  of  a  total  of  $39,000 — that  is,  a]x)ut  16  per  cent — is  transferred  to 
the  Reserve  Fund,  which  already  amounts  to  $50,000.  As  this  Reserve 
Fund  expands  year  after  year  it  will  represent  an  accumulation  taken 
from  the  members  and  put  in  the  hands  of  perpetual  Directors.  Expe- 
rience has  shown,  in  the  case  of  old  line  insurance  companies,  that  this 
leads  to  extravagance,  high  salaries,  etc.,  and  often  investment  or  spec- 
ulation for  the  benefit  of  those  in  charge. 

From  a  company  or  corporation  point  of  view,  the  Mutual  of  Oakland 
may  be  a  worthy  institution  and  deserving  of  confidence.  What  I  object 
to  is  its  pretense  of  being  a  cooperative  or  mutual  association,  when  its 
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methods  are  proprietary  and  similar  to  insurance  companies  that  comply 
with  the  law  relating  to  insurance  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Insurance  Commissioner. 

HOW   THE   ENDOWMENTS   FIGURE. 

Unsound  financial  schemes,  like  some  of  the  so  called  "national" 
building  and  loan  associations,  and  most  of  the  proprietary  endowment 
organizations,  have  the  happy  knack  of  so  involving  their  victims  in  an 
inextricable  maze  of  figures,  denoting  dollars  and  cents,  that  they  are 
unable  to  grasp  the  situation.  Like  the  uninitiated  struggling  with  the 
"  fifteen  "  puzzle,  they,  after  repeated  efforts  to  disentangle  the  problem, 
give  it  up  in  despair. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Pacific  Endowment  League,  instead  of  giving  a 
plain,  unvarnished  exhibit  of  the  financial  operations  and  conditions  of 
the  league  in  his  annual  report,  gives  one  of  those  interesting  puzzles, 
going  to  show  how  the  organization  can  fulfill  its  contract  with  the  holders 
of  coupons  for  the  next  two  years. 

There  is  not  in  said  report  a  word  or  figure  showing  what  has  been 
done  with  the  large  amount  of  money  contributed  by  the  members  for 
the  same  Expense  Fund. 

EXPENSE   FUND   OF   THE   PACIFIC. 

This  league  did  not  commence  the  levying  of  assessments  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1890,  but  from  the  day  of  its  organization  it  has  collected  admis- 
sion fees  and  quarterly  dues,  which  go  to  the  expense  account.  Let  us 
see  how  much  has  been  collected  under  these  two  items.  It  costs  mem- 
bers $5  admission  fee,  and  $1  50  per  quarter  for  dues.  Consequently 
the  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  members  must  have  paid  in 
$26,400  admission  fees.  As  each  one  must  pay  the  first  quarterly  dues 
in  advance,  one  quarter's  dues,  or  $7,920,  must  be  added  to  the  former 
amount,  making  a  total  of  $34,320. 

The  league  has  been  in  existence  one  and  one  half  years,  or  six 
quarters,  and  as  one  quarter  has  been  reckoned,  we  must  strike  an 
average  as  to  the  amount  paid  in  for  the  remaining  five.  Take  half  the 
present  membership,  or  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty,  paying 
five  quarters,  at  $1  50,  and  we  get  $19,800.  Adding  this  to  the  former 
figures,  we  get  a  grand  approximate  total  paid  into  the  Expense  Fund  of 
the  league  of  $54,120.  ^\^lere  is  the  published  statement,  which  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the  league,  showing  what  has  been 
done  with  every  dollar  of  this  amount? 

All  the  genuine,  well  conducted  fraternal  insurance  associations  pub- 
lish periodical  statements,  setting  forth  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
in  every  fund  down  to  the  last  cent.  All  moneys  are  paid  out  by  a 
warrant  on  the  Treasurer,  and  the  date,  number,  amount,  and  purpose 
of  each  warrant  are  clearly  set  forth. 

From  what  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  find  that  most  of  the  pro- 
prietary endowment  institutions  keep  their  expense  account  under  lock 
and  key.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Pacific  League 
is  the  following: 
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We,  the  undersigned  Finance  Committee,  have  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
books  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for  the  fiscal  year  1888-89,  and  tiave  found  them 
correct  in  every  particular. 

J.  MARTINS,  Chairman. 

J.  H.  STRUCKMEYER. 

JAMES  McAllister. 

Following  this  is  the  sworn  testimony  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
accounts  by  an  expert  accountant.  This  is  all,  no  doubt,  very  satisfactory 
to  the  perpetual  nine  Directors,  but  not  to  the  remaining  members  of 
the  "  Pacific,"  who  know  as  much  about  Avhat  has  been  done  with  their 
money  as  they  do  about  the  internal  afifairs  of  Timbuctoo.  Where  are 
the  accounts  which  this  Finance  Committee  certify  to  as  correct?  In 
all  business  undertakings,  cooperative  or  otherwise,  the  financial  state- 
ment is  first  submitted,  and  the  certificate  as  to  its  correctness  follows. 
This  is  the  cart  without  the  horse. 

FEASIBILITY   OF   ENDOWMENT   PLANS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Pacific  Endowment,  in  his  report,  instead  of 
giving  a  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  sets  forth  an  array 
of  figures  to  prove  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  of  the  Pacific  Endowment 
League.  He  puts  the  average  rate  of  assessments  at  $2  25  a  month, 
and  the  average  coupon  maturity  at  four  years  and  one  month.  Each 
coupon  amounts  to  $500. 

The  assessments,  at  $2  25  per  month,  amount  to  $27  per  year,  and  in 
four  years  and  one  month  will  amount  to  $110  25.  Consequently  the 
Secretary,  in  his  report,  tries  to  prove  how  it  is  feasible  to  disburse  $500 
out  of  $110  25  receipts;  or,  in  other  words,  how  he  can  pay  out  $4  50 
for  every  dollar  he  takes  in. 

This  is  equivalent  to  a  promise  to  pay  about  300  per  cent  per  annum 
upon  the  investment.  What  a  run  there  would  be  on  the  savings  banks 
of  the  State,  with  their  insignificant  4  to  4^  per  cent  per  annum,  if  the 
people  placed  any  confidence  in  the  glittering  inducements  held  out 
by  these  bubble  schemes.  Unfortunately,  thousands  of  persons,  chiefly 
women,  are  drawn  into  them.  The  butcher,  baker,  and  grocer  have 
often  to  suffer  that  these  women  may  be  able  to  pay  their  assessments. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Pacific  Endowment  League  gives  the  receipts  and 
obligations,  by  way  of  illustration,  for  two  years,  1890  and  1891,  and 
then  stops.     Amc^zing  results: 

Receipts  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1890 $120,970  00 

Excess  of  receipts  during  last  four  months  of  1890 6,686  00 

Excess  of  receipts  during  1891 : 26,665  00 

Total $164,210  00 

Why  does  he  come  to  such  a  sudden  halt.  I  will  try  to  explain  why 
he  does  so,  by  taking  the  Secretary  precisely  at  his  own  averages  of 
assessments  and  coupon  maturity,  and  continue  his  calculation,  pre- 
cisely on  the  same  lines,  for  two  years  and  three  months  further.  Let 
us  see  if  the  results  will  be  as  marvelous  in  producing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  surplus  of  receipts  over  disbursements  as  before. 

Like  the  Secretary,  I  will  start  out  with  six  thousand  members  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  1890,  and  add  to  that  number,  the  same  as  he 
does,  one 'hundred  ana  fifty  new  members  each  month.  The  problem 
then  is  simply  this: 

Six  thousand  members.  Januaijl,  1890,  at  $2  25 V&^^**i^ 

8ijc  thouaand  one  hundred  and  fifty  members,  February  1, 1>580,  at  %'!  *2& ^^»,^K5V  ^ 
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And  80  on  for  four  years  and  three  months.  Adding  all  together,  we 
will  get  as  follows: 

First  year 1184,276  00 

Second  year 232,876  00 

Third  vear _ 281,476  00 

Fourth  year _ 330,076  00 

First  quarter  of  fifth  year _ 90,112  50 

Total _ __„ 11,118,812  50 

This  is  the  amount  of  receipts  for  assessments  up  to  April  1,  1894. 
The  organization  would  then  have  passed  the  sixth  year  of  its  existence, 
and  the  number  of  members  on  the  roll,  at  the  rate  of  increase  figured 
upon,  would  have  reached  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred.  The  Secre- 
tary states  that  four  years  and  one  month  is  the  average,  and  six  years 
the  longest  time  it  takes  to  mature  a  coupon.  Consequently,  at  the  low- 
est possible  estimate,  at  least  six  thousand  out  of  the  thirteen  thousand 
five  hundred  members  on  the  roll  must  have  had  their  coupons  mature 
during  these  six  years  from  the  date  of  organization.  From  the  start, 
and  during  all  that  period,  the  Pacific  has  been  issuing  certificates  with 
coupons  attached. 

The  coupons  of  six  thousand  members,  at  $500  each,  would  amount 
to  $3,000,000,  and  the  account  would  therefore  stand: 

Liabilities $3,000.000  00 

Cash  on  haiul... _ 1,118,812  50 

Deficit $1,881,187  50 

Instead  of  being  able  to  pay  to  the  members  $4  50  for  every  dollar 
that  they  had  paid  in,  the  Pacific  will  not  therefore  be  able  to  pay  40 
cents  on  the  dollar  in  1894.  The  further  along  our  calculations  extend 
upon  the  same  line  the  deeper  will  the  Pacific  sink  in  the  mire  of 
insolvency. 

The  history  of  all  the  defunct  endowment  associations  shows  that 
they  usually  give  up  the  ghost  a  short  time  after  the  period  when  the 
average  maturity  of  their  coupons  arrives. 

Thousands  of  victims,  then,  are  made  to  realize  the  truth  of  the  uni- 
versal law  of  political  economy  and  finance,  that  enormous  profits  and 
small  risks  are  conditions  incompatible,  and  consequently  non-existent. 

FINANCIAL    PROGRAMME,    OR    PROMISES   TO   PAY. 

The  following  table  gives  an  interesting  exhibit  of  the  wonderful  finan- 
cial programme  thrown  out  to  catch  the  speculative  eye  of  the  man  or 
woman  who  wants  to  make  four  or  five  dollars  out  of  one.  The  assess- 
ment and  maturity  tables  of  a  large  number  of  these  endowment  asso- 
ciations, whether  conducted  on  the  fraternal  or  proprietary  system,  are 
so  arranged  that  we  can  make  comparisons  on  a  unit  of  value,  as  in  the 
following  table.  The  average  age  of  a  member  is  taken  at  from  thirty- 
four  to  thirty-five  years,  and  the  value  of  the  coupons,  $500.  ^Vhere 
coupons  are  issued  for  a  different  sum,  a  calculation  is  made  so  as  to 
bring  the  amount  of  assessment  to  cover  $500.  For  example,  where  the 
coupon  was  for  $200,  two  and  a  half  times  the  assessments  was  figured 
on,  and  so  on.  Here  are  classed  together  the  fraternal  or  cbopentiYe 
and  the  proprietary;  but,  as  I  before  pointed  out,  there  is  a  wide  Une  of 
demarkation  between  the  two  systenia: 
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HOW   MUCH  ON  THE  DOLLAR. 

In  the  following  table  (B)  the  total  profit  on  the  dollar  contained  in 
Table  A  is  divided  by  the  period  of  maturity  and  reduced  to  the  total 
profit  on  the  dollar  in  one  year.  This  will  give  us  a  unit  of  value  which 
will  clearly  set  forth  the  relative  gains  promised  by  the  different  associa- 
tions enumerated.  The  progressive  arrangement  would  then  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

Table  B. 


Name  of  Organization. 


Profit  on  11 

Reduced 

to  One  Year. 


Mutual  Endowment,  Oakland 

Self-Endowment,  San  Francisco 

Home  Mutual  Endowment,  San  Franoisco 

Golden  Gate  Endowment,  San  Francisco 

Golden  Shore  Endowment,  San  Francisco 

Royal  Argosy  Endowment,  San  Francisco 

Legion  oi  the  West  Endowment,  San  Francisco. 

Star  of  the  West  Endowment,  San  Francisco 

United  Endowment  Associates,  San  Francisco... 

Fraternal  Guild  Endowment,  San  Francisco 

Guaranty  Endowment,  San  Francisco 

Eureka  Endowment,  San  Francisco 

Pacific  Endowment,  San  Francisco 

Safety  Endowment,  San  Francisco 

Beacon  Light  Endowment,  San  Francisco 

Bankers'  Endowment,  San  Francisco 

National  Endowment,  San  Francisco 


$0  28 

d6 

58 

71 

74 

86 

86 

86 

88 

92 

94 

100 

1  11 

1  16 

1  32 

1  86 

383 


DISPARITY   OF   CONTRACTS. 

If  we  had  no  other  criterion  to  go  by,  the  remarkable  disparity  in  the 
financial  programmes  of  these  endowment  concerns  should  be  in  itself 
suflScient  to  create  distrust.  Take  any  line  of  business — commercial, 
financial,  old  line  insurance,  etc. — and  inquire  if  such  differences  exist  in 
the  quotations  of  rival  firms  or  corporations?  A  few  cents  or  a  small 
fraction  of  a  dollar  is  generally  the  rule.  Among  the  endowments,  one 
man  joins  the  Mutual  of  Oakland,  and  pays  in  assessments  for  eight 
years  at  $2  32^  per  month,  or  $223  20,  and  receives  $500  for  his  first 
coupon.  If  he  had  joined  the  National,  and  paid  in  $2  50  per  month 
for  the  same  time,  or  $240,  he  would  be  entitled  to  receive  $800.  A  dif- 
ference in  assessments  of  only  $16  80,  but  a  difference  in  amount  of 
coupons  cashed  of  $300. 

The  Mutual  Endowment  of  Oakland,  according  to  the  foregoing  table, 
holds  out  the  lowest  inducements  of  profit  among  the  endowment  schemes. 
Only  124  per  cent,  after  the  lapse  of  eight  years,  on  the  total  amount  paid 
in  for  assessments — $2  24  for  every  dollar  paid  in,  or  28  cents  per  annum. 
The  Pacific  promises  to  give  twice  as  much  as  the  Mutual  in  about  half 
the  time,  which  is  equivalent  to  giving  four  times  the  value  for  money 
paid  into  its  treasury.  It  will  give  $111  for  every  28  cents  given  by 
the  Mutual.  If  any  dependence  were  to  be  placed  in  the  promises  of 
these  endowment  concerns,  it  is  plain  that  an  investor  would  select  the 
one  which  promises  the  most.  Who  would  go  to  Oakland  to  invest  his 
money  when  he  could  do  four  times  as  well  in  San  Francisco?  Who 
woula  wait  eight  years  to  realize  110  per  cent  upon  an  investment  in  the 
Mutual,  when  he  could  get  233  per  cent  in  one  year  m  Ih^  "5S^\\cyc\»}L*l 
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COMPARISONS   BETWEEN   ENDOWMENTS   AND    SAVINGS   BANKS. 

When  a  person  reads  of  profits  running  from  61  to  455  per  cent,  how 
insignificant  must  appear  the  4^  or  4^  per  cent  per  annum  allowed  by 
the  savings  banks. 

Take  for  example  the  Pacific  Endowment,  whose  average  maturity  of 
coupon  is  four  years  and  one  month  and  the  average  assessment  $2  25. 
For  the  payment  of  $110  25  a  member  receives  $500.  How  much  would 
he  get  instead  if  he  had  deposited  the  same  amount  monthly  in  a  savings 
bank  in  San  Francisco? 

Suppose  he  would  receive  5  per  cent  per  annum,  which  is  higher  than 
current  rates.  For  the  first  six  months  he  would  deposit  $13  50  and 
receive  no  interest.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  would  have  $27,  and 
interest  for  six  months  on  $13  50,  or  33  cents,  making  a  total  of  $27  33. 
Second  year  he  would  get  interest  at  the  end  of  six  months  amounting 
to  68  cents;  total  principal  and  interest,  $40  83.  Continuing  the  calcu- 
lation, at  the  end  of  four  years  and  one  month  the  depositor  would  be 
entitled  to  draw  from  the  savings  banks  $119  40.  A  comparison  be- 
tween the  Pacific  Endowment  Association  and  a  savings  bank,  both  of 
San  Francisco,  would  be  as  follows: 

PadfloEndow.:     „^  B^ 


Deposit 
Profit.. 

Total 


$110  25 
9  15 


1119  40 


An  investor,  therefore,  who  could  only  gain  $9  15  in  a  savings  bank, 
would,  by  investing  his  money  in  the  Pacific  Endowment,  gain  $389  75, 
or  more  than  forty  times  as  much. 

Is  it  not  remarkable  that  with  such  stupendous  inducements  our  sav- 
ings banks  are  not  depleted  of  their  millions  by  breathless  depositors? 
Sensible  people,  pause  and  ask  the  questions:  How  can  an  endowment 
association  give  four  or  five  dollars  for  one,  while  a  savings  bank  can 
add  only  four  or  five  cents  to  the  same?  Where  is  the  money  to  come 
from?  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  these  very  endowments  actually  deposit 
their  surplus  money  and  reserve  funds  in  the  savings  banks?  Their 
legitimate  profit  or  gain,  consequently,  comes  from  the  small  rate  of 
interest  allowed  by  the  savings  banks,  and  yet  they  promise  their  mem- 
bership forty  or  fifty  times  this  amount. 

AVERAGE    PROFITS    IN   ENDOWMENTS. 

The  endowments  in  San  Francisco  having  the  largest  membership 
are  the  United  Endowment  Associates,  Legion  of  the  West,  Royal  Argosy, 
Golden  Shore,  and  Fraternal  Guild,  conducted  on  the  fraternal  or  lodge 
plan,  and  the  Pacific,  Eureka,  Guaranty,  and  Safety  on  the  proprietary, 
or  self-constituted,  self-perpetuating-in-office  system. 

The  average  total  gain  per  annum  on  the  dollar  in  the  fraternal 
organizations  is  85  cents,  and  in  the  proprietary  $1  25. 

The  average  period,  in  round  numbers,  in  which  coupons  wiUmatuw, 
ID  the  former  is  four  years,  and  in  the  latter  three  years  and  six  numthi. 
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The  length  of  time  which  it  takes  for  a  coupon  to  mature  is  of  vast 
importance  to  these  associations.  The  shorter  the  time  the  fewer  the 
lapses,  and,  consequently,  the  larger  the  number  who  will  demand  pay- 
ment of  their  coupons. 

UPON   WHAT    SUCCESS  DEPENDS. 

The  success  of  endowment  associations  depends  upon  two  contingen- 
cies: 

1.  The  number  of  members  who  lapse  in  their  payments  and  lose  all 
they  had  paid  in. 

2.  The  number  of  new  members  added  from  day  to  day. 

In  the  event  of  one  or  both  of  these  failing  the  organization  collapses. 
As  I  remarked  in  my  report  on  the  so  called  national  building  and  loan 
associations,  the  division  of  profits  derived  from  the  lapses  of  members 
is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  division  of  loot  by  bushwhackers  after  a 
raid.  The  healthy  growth  of  the  endowments  depends,  therefore,  upon 
the  amount  of  loot  or  booty  left  behind  by  the  unfortunates  who  have 
lapsed  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  amount  of  coin  in  the  pockets  of  those 
coming  in  on  the  other. 

The  organizatioix  scrapes  into  its  treasure  box  what  is  left  by  the  fel- 
low who  has  gone  but  the  back  door  with  pockets  empty,  and  joyfully 
welcomes  the  dollars  of  the  one  coming  in  the  front  door  with  pockets 
fuU. 

LAPSES   OR   FORFEITURES. 

Loot,  or  lapsed  money,  is  required  to  pay  off  the  coupons  past  due, 
and  the  fresh  supply  is  necessary  to  keep  the  ball  rolling.  Where  the 
period  of  maturity  is  long  the  lapses  are  large. 

Here  is  the  great  difference  between  the  reckoning  of  lapses  as  applied 
to  insurance  and  endowment  institutions.  In  a  life  insurance  company 
the  period  is  indefinite,  in  the  endowment  it  is  definite,  A  person  in  the 
former  very  often,  after  paying  his  premium  for  years,  gets  tired  of 
doing  so  and  drops  off",  or  else,  from  some  cause,  he  is  unable  to  pay. 
As  a  result  the  entire  membership  of  an  insurance  company  changes 
every  eight  or  nine  years. 

In  an  endowment,  on  the  contrary,  a  member  having  to  pay  his  assess- 
ments for  a  definite  and,  generally,  short  period,  will  make  desperate 
efforts  to  keep  up  his  payments  until  the  maturity  of  the  first  coupon. 
After  that  he- generally  drops  out  and  thinks  himself  "mighty  lucky." 

In  the  Safety  Endowment  of  8an  Francisco,  for  instance,  a  man 
becoming  a  member  at  thirty-five  years  of  age  has  to  pay  assessments 
for  two  years  only,  when  his  coupon  matures.  It  is  easy  to  see  two 
years  ahead,  and  no  sensible  man  will  join  the  Safety  unless  he  feels 
safe  about  his  payments  for  these  two  short  years.  Lapses,  therefore, 
will  be  exceedingly  rare. 

On  the  other  hand,  take  the  Mutual  of  Oakland,  in  which  a  man  of 
the  same  age  will  have  to  continue  his  payments  of  assessments,  month 
after  month,  for  eight  years  before  he  can  get  his  coupon  cashed,  and 
the  lapses  will  be  remarkably  large. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Mutual  informs  me  that,  out  of  a  total  on  the 
roll  of  membership  of  less  than  two  thousand  three  hundred,  more  than 
a  thousand,  or  nearly  50  per  cent,  have  lapsed.     As  the  or^au\^«.tAa\v 
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has  been  in  existence  only  five  years,  it  is  likely  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
membership  will  lapse  by  the  end  of  the  eight  years. 

The  probabilities  of  an  organization  like  the  Mutual  of  Oakland  ful- 
filling its  obligations  are  proportionately  greater,  therefore,  than  those 
having  a  shorter  time  in  which  their  coupons  mature.  This  is  made 
clear  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  enabled  to  lay  by  a  large  Reserve  Fund. 

It  was  given  in  evidence  before  me  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Occidental  Endowment  had  collapsed  was  because  those  who  had 
received  cash  for  their  coupons  did  not  continue  their  membership. 
They  but  follow  the  dictates  of  human  nature.  Most  of  those  who 
become  members  of  endowment  associations  like  the  Occidental,  do  so 
as  a  matter  of  pure  speculation,  and  if  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  draw 
a  prize,  put  it  in  their  pocket  and  walk  off.  Having  got  four  or  five 
times  the  value  of  their  money,  they  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  contribute 
to  the  same  results  for  others  who  follow.  It  is  simply  a  game  of  grab. 
Take  the  plan  of  the  Pacific  Endowment,  as  shown  before,  for  an  illus- 
tration. At  the  end  of  the  first  six  years  of  its  existence  it  would  find 
itself  bankrupt,  unless  it  had  either  trebled  the  monthly  assessments, 
or  two  thirds  of  the  six  thousand  members  whose  coupons  would  fall 
due  had  lapsed  or  forfeited  their  claims.  If  a  business  house  having  a 
large  number  of  customers  could  not  keep  itself  on  a  paying  basis  with- 
out a  continuous  addition  to  the  number,  what  would  be  said  of  it?  The 
entire  system  rests  on  an  unsound  basis,  for  it  is  simply  "  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul." 

THE    SAFETY. 

From  a  circular  issued  by  the  Safety  Endowment  Union,  the  follow- 
ing list  is  taken,  showing  the  amount  received  and  disbursed  to  the 
members  therein  named: 


SHDOWHENT  A880C1ATIONB. 


From  the  foregoing  list,  it  can  be  seen  that  ^11,500  waa  dieburaed  to 
mouibere  from  whom  only  !*3,496  20  was  received,  or  nearly  !f3  33^  was 
paid  for  $1  received.  The  Safety  was  organized  June  28, 188f<,  and  was 
therefore  nearly  one  year  and  four  months  in  existence  on  the  last  listed 
date.  Two  hundred  per  cent  per  annum  on  an  investment  is  not  bad, 
at  a  time  when  capital  is  ready  to  grasp  at  anything  that  will  return 
from  ri  to  10. 

13» 
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HOW   CAN   THE    SCHEME   BE   WORKED? 

But  here  the  query  comes  in,  How  can  this  be  done,  and  how  can  it  con- 
tinue to  he  done  f  A  person  can  easily  understand  how,  as  long  as  cash 
comes  pouring  in  for  new  certificates  of  membership,  the  problem  can  be 
worked  satisfactorily  for  the  managers,  but  like  the  Occidental  and  the 
numerous  other  defunct  endowments  in  the  long  mortuary  list  already 
given,  the  inevitable  collapse  is  sure  to  come,  leaving  countless  mourn- 
ers behind. 

The  stereotyped  reply  given  to  all  this  is  that  people  go  into  these 
schemes  with  their  eyes  open,  and  if  they  suffer  they  must  stand  the 
consequences.  The  speculator  knows,  it  is  said,  what  risks  he  takes, 
and  cannot  "  squeal "  if  he  should  be  pinched.  All  of  this  will  equally 
apply  to  the  people  who  invest  in  lottery  tickets,  and  yet  the  law  steps 
in  and  says  that  these  tickets  shall  not  be  peddled  or  sold  in  California. 
Any  one  caught  violating  the  law  is  punished.  If  it  is  right  to  protect 
the  public  from  loss  by  speculation  in  the  one  case,  why  not  in  the  other? 
The  dealers  in  Louisiana  lotterv  tickets  must  pursue  their  illegal  calling 
in  hidden  paths,  but  the  theorists,  in  endowment  schemes  which  promise 
three  or  four  dollars  for  one,  defend  the  feasibility  of  such  schemes  in 
the  public  press,  and  hold  up  their  heads  on  a  level  with  the  legitimate 
business  men  of  the  community. 

THE  PROPRIETARY  AND  FRATERNAL  COMPARED. 

Here  lies  the  remarkable  point  of  difference  between  the  proprietary 
and  fraternal  methods  of  endowment  associations.  The  United  Endow- 
ment Associates,  the  Royal  Argosy,  and  the  Legion  of  the  West  promptly 
filled  out  the  blank  forms  sent  from  this  office.  Free  access  to  their 
books  and  papers  was  cheerfully  granted.  Scrutiny  of  their  affairs  was 
not  needed,  as  they  publish,  in  full  detail,  at  least  annually,  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  all  moneys,  no  matter  what  the  fund  to  which 
they  belong. 

The  intimate  knowledge  of  the  financial  condition  and  operations  of 
the  organization  begets  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  membership,  and 
gives  it  strength  to  surmount  difficulties. 

THE   UNITED   ENDOWMENT   ASSOCIATES. 

The  United  Endowment  Associates  was  organized  at  Napa  City,  Cal- 
ifornia, August  23,  1884.  It  has  over  sixty  lodges,  a  few  of  which  are 
outside  the  State,  embracing  a  membership  of  over  five  thousand.^  Up 
to  the  last  day  of  August,  1889,  it  had  paid  out  on  matured  coupons 
$152,875,  out  of  a  total  of  disbursements  amounting  to  $165,500.  It 
admits  to  membership  white  persons  of  both  sexes  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  fifty.  It  pays  endowments  during  life  of  members  of  one 
eighth  of  one  of  five  classes  of  certificates,  from  $1 ,000  to  $5,000  inclusive, 
in  one  eighth  of  life  expectancy  (from  age  at  time  of  joining  to  seventy-five 
years  old),  and  in  case  of  death,  only  the  next  coupon  due  thereafter  im- 
mediately, collected  by  assessment  of  graded  rates  according  to  the  age 
at  the  time  of  joining  on  the  membership  of  the  entire  order.  Tlie 
Endowment  Fund  is  controlled  by  the  Grand  Lodge. 

Up  to  and  including  October  1, 1889,  thirty-one  assessmentB^  aTera^ 
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ing  $2  40,  were  levied,  which  is  an  average  of  six  assessments  a  year 
for  the  five  years  and  one  month  it  has  been  in  existence.  There  were 
levied  one  assessment  in  1885,  four  in  1886,  eight  in  1887,  nine  in  1888, 
and  nine  up  to  October  in  1889. 

The  following  table  shows  the  membership,  etc.,  from  the  date  of 
organization: 


Yeab. 

No.  of 
Members. 

No.  of 

Assess- 
ments. 

No.  of 
Deaths. 

Amount 

Paid  on 

Deaths  in 

Full 

No.  of 

Coupons 

Matured 

and  Paid. 

Amount 

Paid  on 

Coupons 

Matured  in 

Pun 

Total 
Disburse- 
ments. 

Aug.  23  to- 
Dee.  31. 1884.. 

200 

1 

1 
4 
8 
9 
7 

Dec.  31.  1885.-            466 

2 

6 

5 

23 

21 

$1,000  00 

3,126  00 

3,000  00 

13,625  00 

11,875  00 

11,000  00 
3,126  00 
27,875  00 
62,500  00 
71,000  00 

Dec.  31,  1886.. 
Dec.  31, 1887.. 
Dec.  31, 1888.. 
Aug.  31,  1889.. 

842 
2,269 
4,360 
5,030 

44' 

83 
103 

"124,87566' 
48,875  00 
59,125  00 

Totals 

5,030 

30 

57 

132,625  00 

230 

1132,875  00 

1165,500  00 

From  the  report  of  the  Secretary  it  appears  that  one  hundred  and 
seventy  coupons,  amounting  to  $104,125,  will  have  matured  during  the 
year  1889.  For  the  year  following  (1890),  the  coupons  maturing  will 
amount  to  $228,500.  Unless,  therefore,  the  membership  should  largely 
increase,  the  number  of  assessments  to  be  levied  will  be  about  double  in 
1890  what  they  were  in  1889.  There  is  no  Reserve  Fund  to  draw  upon, 
unless  the  sum  received  from  one  assessment  can  be  so  considered.  The 
success  of  an  orga^iization  of  this  character  depends  upon  a  continued 
increase  in  the  membership.  New  blood  is  absolutely  required  to  stand 
the  strain  of  increasing  assessments.  The  increase  for  the  first  few  years 
of  the  United  Associates  was  remarkably  good.  For  the  year  of  1889, 
while  not  up  to  the  mark  of  former  years,  it  was  still  large.  The  num- 
ber, however,  must  not  lag,  but  keep  on  increasing,  or  assessments  must 
be  increased. 

In  order  to  pay  $228,500  for  maturing  coupons  in  1891,  there  will  be 
required  ninety-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  eight  individual  assess- 
ments, at  the  average  of  $2  40  each. 

If  the  membership  increased  so  as  to  average  six  thousand  in  1891,  it 
will  require  about  sixteen  assessments  to  meet  the  liabilities  on  account 
of  coupons  maturing. 

THE   LEGION   OF   THE   WEST. 

Next  to  the  United  Endowment  Associates  comes  the  Legion  of  the 
West,  which  was  incorporated  September  8,  1885.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  for  1889  it  had  twenty-nine  lodges,  and  a  mem- 
bership of  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  on  July  1,  1889. 
The  plan  of  this  organization  is  outlined  in  its  prospectus,  as  follows: 

The  Grand  Lodge  is  composed  of  its  officers,  duly  elected,  standing  committees,  and 
representatives  from  subordinate  lodges,  and  holds  annual  sessions.  From  this  body 
emanate  all  laws  for  the  government  of  the  order,  and  subject  to  the  laws,  it  controls  the 
funds. 

Subordinate  lodges  act  as  custodians  of  the  special  benefit  and  beneficiary  moneys  until 
called  by  the  otiicers  of  the  Grand  Lodge ;  they  have  charge  of  the  administration  of 
their  local  affairs,  with  power  to  accept  or  reject  those  who  may  apply  for  membershi]). 
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TWO  DISTINCT  CLA88E8  OF  MBHBBB8. 

FirH — A.  Special  benefit  members  of  first  series,  contributing  to  the  Special  Benefit 
Fund  and  holding  certificates,  with  coupons  attached,  payable  to  the  member  at  stated 
periods  during  lite,  and  in  case  of  deatn,  one  coupon  being  payable  to  the  member's 
nominee. 

B.  Special  benefit  members  of  second  series,  contributing  to  the  Special  Benefit  Fund, 
and  holding  certificates  with  ten  coupons  attached,  payable  as  they  mature,  to  the  mem- 
ber, if  living,  or  if  dead,  to  his  nominee. 

(Several  special  benefit  certificates  will  be  issued  to  a  member,  as  hereinafter  stated.) 

Second — Beneficiary  members^  contributing  to  the  Beneficiary  Fund,  and  holding  bene- 
ficiary certificates,  payable  only  at  death  to  nominees  to  be  named. 

Membership  in  the  special  benefit  class  does  not  afiect  membership  in  the  beneficiary 
class,  nor  can  the  funois  of  either  said  two  classes  be  used  for  the  payment  of  claims 
against  the  other^ 

Special  benefit  certificates  of  the  first  series  are  divided  into  six  classes,  viz. :  Class  1, 
11,000;  Class  2,  $2,000;  Class  3,  $3,000;  Class  4,  $4,000;  Class  6,  $5,000:  Class  6,  $6,000. 
Ten  coupons  being  attached  to  each  certificate,  except  to  persons  over  fifty  years  of  age, 
when  coupons  will  be  attached  as  follows : 

Age  61 8  coupons. 

Age  62 _ 8  coupons. 

Age  63 7  coupons. 

Age  54 _ 6  coupons. 

Certificates  of  this  series  will  be  issued  to  members  of  sound  bodily  health,  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty-five  years. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31,  1889,  there  were  $52,126  30  col- 
lected in  assessments,  $47,608  12  of  which  was  apportioned  to  pay 
maturing  endowment  coupons,  and  $1,911  84  for  death  claims.  The 
remainder,  $2,606  28,  went  to  the  general  or  expense  account. 

There  were  six  endowment  assessments  levied  during  the  year,  aver- 
aging $3  92  each,  or  $23  52  for  the  year.  There  were  balances  on  hand 
in  the  three  funds  of  the  Legion  as  follows: 

Beneficiary  Fund - $180  22 

Endowment  Fund _ 40,655  46 

Expense  Fund 2,086  14 

Total $51,92182 

For  the  year  ending  July  31,  1889,  there  was  paid  a  total  for  death 
benefits  of  $12,221  13  out  of  the  two  funds  called  Beneficiary  and  Special 
Benefit. 

No  coupons  had  matured  during  the  said  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary, 
in  his  report,  shows  that  by  the  end  of  next  year — 1890 — coupons  will 
have  matured  amounting  to  $193,483  33. 

The  number  of  assessments  to  be  levied  has  been  increased  from  six 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  to  ten  for  the  present.  Next  jrear  the  num- 
ber will  be  still  further  increased,  and  they  will  have  to  keep  on  increas- 
ing year  after  year  under  its  present  system. 

THE   ROYAL   ARGOSY. 

The  Royal  Argosy  was  organized  in  San  Francisco,  May  23, 1888,  and 
on  October  1,  1889,  had  thirty-five  lodges,  with  a  membership  of  two 
thousand  one  hundred.     It  is  not  incorporated. 

The  plans  and  purposes  of  the  Royal  Argosy  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  unite  fraternally  all  white  ])cr8ons  of  good  moral  character,  who  are  aocully 
acceptable,  and,  if  for  bcneticial  membership,  of  sound  bodily  health,  between  the  ases 
of  fifteen  and  sixtv-five  years. 

2.  To  establish 'a  Protection  Deeree  (Class  A)  Fund,  from  which,  on  the  satiallMlocy 
evidence  of  the  death  of  a  beneficial  member  of  the  order  of  the  Protection  Dem^  vlto 

Aas  complied  with  all  its  lawftil  requirements,  a  sum  not  exceeding  16,000  ahall  M  psUlto 
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the  family,  orphans,  dependents,  or  other  beneficiaries,  as  the  member  ma^ direct:  and 
the  further  sum  of  an  amount  not  exceeding  S250  (on  account  of  the  certificate  held  by 
the  member)  to  each  of  the  two  members  holding  valid  certificates  numbered  anterior 
and  subsequent  to  the  certificate  of  the  member  deceaf*ed. 

3.  To  establish  an  Aid  Degree  (Class  B)  Fund  for  the  payment  of  an  aid  certificate,  with 
ten  coupons  attached,  and  no  coupon  to  exceed  in  amount  the  sum  of  $700  (said  couimna 
being  payable  at  stated  periods,  the  amoimt  of  the  next  maturing  coupon  only  being 
nayaine  m  case  of  the  death  of  the  member),  to  the  family,  orphans,  dependents,  or  other 
oeneficiaries.  as  the  members  may  direct. 

4.  To  establish  a  Relief  Degree  (Class  C)  Fund,  from  which,  on  the  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  sickness  of  a  beneficial  member  of  the  Relief  Degree^  a  sum  not  exceeding  |20  per 
week  shall  be  paid  to  such  member  for  a  period  of  twenty-six  weeks. 

6.  To  establish  a  Reserve  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  such  members  of  the  order  in  good 
standing  of  the  different  degrees  who  have  been  contributing  members  thereof  for  not 
less  than  five  years,  thereby  limiting  the  extent  of  their  liabilities  and  the  number  of 
assessments  to  be  paid  per  annum. 

6.  To  educate  its  members  socially,  morally,  and  intellectually. 

7.  To  extend  all  moral  and  material  aid  in  its  power  to  members  and  to  those  dependent 
on  them. 

FORMATION   OF  THE  ORDER. 

The  Sui^reme  Lodge  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  order,  and  is  composed  of  its  orjjanizers 
and  associates,  officers,  and  representatives  from  Grand  Lodges,  its  regular  meetings  are 
held  annually,  and  si)ecial  sessions  may  be  called  by  the  Supreme  President  at  the  request 
of  five  or  more  members. 

(irand  Ix»dges  are  composed  of  representatives  from  each  subordinate  lodge  in  the 
State,  and  are  governed  oy  such  officers  and  committees  as  they  may  annually  elect. 
Subordinate  lodges  are  placed  within  their  control  and  supervision,  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  Supreme  Lodge. 

Subordinate  lodges  are  composed  of  Protection,  Aid,  and  Relief  Degree,  or  beneficial, 
non -beneficial,  arid  honorary  members  of  ^ood  social  and  moral  standing,  who  are 
admitted  upon  petition  by  ballot.  All  petitioners  for  beneficial  membership  must  l>e  of 
sound  bodily  health,  and  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixty-five  years.  Non-beneficial 
members  are  persons  acceptable  to  every  member  of  the  lodge,  but  ineligible  to  beneficiary 
membership  on  account  of  age,  unsound  health,  or  other  causes,  or  who  may  desire  to 
enter  the  order  as  such;  they  pay  no  assessments,  and  are  not  entitled  to  any  moneyed 
t>encfit8  from  the  order.  Honorary  members  may  be  elected  unanimously  by  one  lodge 
from  members  of  another  lodge  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  respect  for  special  services  ren- 
dered to  a  lodge  or  to  the  order  at  large. 

DUES  AND  BENEFITS. 

Each  member  pays  as  quarterly  dues  such  an  amount  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
lodge,  but  cannot  be  less  tnan  50  cents  per  quarter. 

EXPENSES  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

Each  subordinate  lodge  pays  a  per  capita  tax  of  10  cents  per  month  per  member  (for 
the  time  tliey  are  members)  to  the  Supreme  Lodge;  Grand  Lodges  receive  80  per  cent  of 
the  per  capita  tax  collected  from  lodges  within  their  jurisdiction.  From  the  amount 
received,  tne  mileage  of  representatives,  salaries,  expenses  of  annual  sessions,  and  inci- 
dentals are  paid. 

SALARIED  OFFICERS. 

Salaries  are  paid  to  those  of  the  Supreme  officers  who  perform  the  work  necessary  for 
the  order,  and  the  amount  is  determined  by  the  Supreme  Lodge  in  session. 

FUNDS    AND    THEIR   SECURITY. 

All  moneys  are  received  by  Supreme  Accountant.  All  officers  of  the  order  who  have 
charge  of  any  of  its  funds  are  required  to  give  sufficient  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  their  duties.  These  bonds  may  be  increased,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  order  increases. 

The  total  income  from  assessments  up  to  October  1,  1889,  amounted 
to  *22,653  24.  There  was  paid  for  death  claims,  Class  B,  $3,500.  The 
Royal  Argosy  has  over  $20,000  of  a  Reserve  Fund. 

ENDOWMENTS  ON  TRIAL. 

It  is  the  practice,  whenever  any  attempt  is  made  to  prove  the  infeas- 
ibility  of  their  plans,  for  the  officers  of  endowment  associations  to  point 
to  the  long  continued  success  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.^ 
Knights  of  Honor^  Chosen  Friends,  and  otheiB. 
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There  is  a  deep  line  of  demarkation  between  the  two  classes.  Both 
in  one  respect  are  alike — that  is,  in  insuring  their  members  and  paying 
the  policy  on  the  assessment  plan — but  the  endowments  propose  to  pay 
it  in  installments  to  the  living  members,  while  the  Workmen,  Knights 
of  Honor,  etc.,  only  do  so  to  the  legatee  after  death. 

The  supporters  of  the  endowment  mutual  assessment  system,  then,  in 
order  to  inspire  confidence,  must  be  able  to  point  to  the  examples  of  an 
association  conducted  upon  their  plan  which  has  been  attended  with 
success  for  a  period  long  enough  to  give  fair  assurance  of  stability. 
This  they  are  as  yet  unable  to  do.  The  United  Endowment  Associates 
stands  beyond  question  at  the  head  of  the  mutual  or  assessment  endow- 
ment associations  in  California.  It  has  been  in  successful  operation 
for  more  than  five  years.  It  has  a  large  membership;  has  paid  a 
large  sum  for  coupons;  has  been  economically  managed,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  having  at  its  helm  capable  and  energetic  oflScers.  The 
United  Endowment  has  then  all  the  elements  of  success,  if  success  is 
possible. 

The  association  is  on  its  trial,  for  as  none  of  the  mutual  endowments 
are  six  years  old,  it  is  but  an  experiment  so  far.  It  would  indeed  be 
astonishing  if  it  could  succeed  in  continuing  to  pay  88  cents  on  the 
dollar  per  year,  whilst  the  Mutual  Endowment  of  Oakland,  conducted 
on  the  company  plan,  can  afford  to  pay  only  28  cents. 

The  endowment  feature  of  insurance  of  itself  is  not  new.  It  has 
been  in  operation  for  many  years  by  old  insurance  companies,  but  as 
was  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Bacon  in  his  testimony,  there  is  a  wide 
divergence  between  the  old  and  the  new  methods. 

THE   OLD   LINE    SYSTEM   OP  ENDOWMENT. 

In  the  old  line  insurance  companies  the  endowment  plan  may  be  con- 
sidered limited  payment  life  policies,  which  provide  for  the  payment  of 
definite  cash  surrender  values  at  the  end  of  certain  periods  defined. 
The  plan  usually  embraces  the  payment  of  the  full  amount  of  the  face 
of  the  policy  to  the  heirs  or  legatee  of  the  insured  in  case  of  death,  at 
any  time,  from  the  day  the  policy  was  issued.  Take  the  rates  of  five 
of  them,  by  way  of  example,  for  an  endowment  policy  for  $1,000,  pay- 
able in  ten  years,  or  in  the  event  of  death,  to  an  insurer  thirty-five  years 
of  age: 

Northwestern  of  Milwaukee ._ .|102  61  annual  premium. 

Manhattan  of  New  York $105  63  annual  premium. 

Washington  of  New  York.. .$105  63  annual  premium. 

Pacific  of  California $105  63  annual  premium. 

Equitable  of  New  York ._ $105  63  annual  premium. 

In  contrasting  these  rates  with  those  charged  by  our  "cooperative" 
local  endowments,  the  first  thing  to  strike  the  reader  will  be  the  remark- 
able uniformity  in  the  amount  of  the  annual  payments  charged  by  the 
regular  or  old  line  companies.  In  our  San  Francisco  born  endowment 
institutions,  as  described,  the  rates  have  been  fixed  and  plans  adopted 
in  a  helter-skelter,  razzle-dazzle  style. 

The  projectors  would  appear  to  have  entered  upon  a  "  go-as-you-please  " 
race  for  public  patronage. 

The  next  point  of  distinction  between  the  old  and  the  new  is  in  fh» 
amount  of  money  to  be  paid  for  the  endowment.    The 
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charged  by  our  new  style  locals  are  a  mere  bagatelle  compared  with  the 
old  rates.  Instead  of  a  man  getting  four  or  nve  dollars  for  one  at  the 
end  of  three  or  four  years,  he  actually  has  paid  in  more  than  he  receives 
when  his  endowment  matures  in  the  old  companies.  For  instance,  in 
the  case  of  four  out  of  five  of  the  examples  before  given,  he  will  have 
paid  in  to  the  company  $1,055  30  when  the  time  arrives  when  he  is  to 
receive  $1,000  in  return.  Of  course  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
during  all  that  period  his  life  was  insured  for  $1,000. 

WHY   SHOULD   NOT   THE    NEW    SYSTEM    SUCCEED. 

But  apart  from  these  discrepancies — glaring  and  significant  as  they 
are — there  is  nothing  which  can  be  successfully  done  under  proprietary 
or  company  management,  which  should  not  be  accomplished  with  at 
least  as  good  results,  and  at  less  expense,  by  cooperators.  This  fact  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  wonderful  success  attending  the  experiment 
of  insuring  the  lives  of  their  members  by  fraternal  societies  or  orders, 
whose  membership  now  runs  up  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  If  suc- 
cessful in  insurance  on  the  entire  life,  why  not  in  stated  periods  or  divisions 
of  life,  is  a  question  which  may  reasonably  be  asked. 

If  cooperators  have  not  only  held  their  ground,  but  got  the  best  of  the 

old  system  in  the  one  case,  why  not  in  the  other?     If,  then,  a  genuine 

'  cooperative  organization  finds  that  its  plans  are  not  feasible,  or  that  it 

promises  more  than  it  can  fulfill,  it  rests  with  itself  to  alter  said  plans 

so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  range  of  practicability. 

In  such  an  organization  all  members  stand  precisely  upon  the  same 
level,  with  an  equal  voice  and  vote  in  its  affairs. 

There  are  no  perpetual  or  life  term  ofiicials.  High  salaries  and  other 
extravagances  are  not  tolerated.  Their  annual  meetings  and  election 
of  officers  are  not  shams.  Whether  they  gain  or  lose,  sink  or  swim,  is 
their  own  affair.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  discriminate  between  the 
genuine  and  the  counterfeit  cooperative.  Not  every  one  that  has 
Supreme,  Grand,  and  subordinate  lodges,  with  the  usual  staff  of  Supreme 
and  Grand  officers,  is  a  genuine  fraternal  organization.  "  Not  every  one 
that  says  *Lord!  Lord!'  shall  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  In 
some  of  the  so  called  "  orders  "  it  will  be  found  that  the  Supreme  Lodge 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  self-constituted,  self-perpetuating  coterie,  who  were 
the  prime  movers  in  organizing  the  order,  and  who  manage  the  affairs 
to  suit  themselves.  You  will  generally  find  in  the  constitution  of  the 
'* order"  some  section  or  clause  by  means  of  which  these  people  can 
hold  on  to  power.  They  fill  the  offices  and  control  the  finances.  Their 
coupons  are  among  the  first  to  mature,  and  their  friends  are  the  first  to 
be  taken  care  of.  The  true  ring  can  be  best  ascertained  by  studying 
their  laws,  and  from  the  proceedings  at  the  annual  meetings,  and  the 
results  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  various  officers.  The  law  of  the 
State  should  define  what  constitutes  a  "  cooperative,  fraternal,  or  benev- 
olent association,"  and  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  State  Insurance  Com- 
missioner to  suppress  any  not  coming  up  to  the  standard. 

In  a  genuine  cooperative  endowment,  where  the  members  frequently 
meet  to  discuss  ways  and  means  for  the  good  of  the  order,  social  attach- 
ments are  formed  which  a  member  will  desire  to  maintain  regardless  of 
pecuniary  considerations.  Hence,  it  follows  that  members  in  them  do 
not,  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  proprietary  organizations,  drop  off!  after 
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receiving  cash  for  the  first  coupon.  They  take  a  personal  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  league,  and  contribute,  at  least  for  a  time,  their  share  that 
the  men  and  women  of  their  lodge,  whom  they  meet  night  after  night, 
may  be  as  successful  as  themselves. 

A  simple  arithmetical  demonstration  of  the  non-feasibility  of  their 
plans  is  of  itself  not  conclusive  evidence  that  an  endowment  cooperative 
association  will  collapse  when  it  has  within  itself  such  elements  of  recu- 
peration. While  all  fair-minded  citizens  must  condemn  the  false  pre- 
tensions and  dubious  methods  of  the  proprietary  endowment  companies 
organized  for  the  special  benefit  of  a  few  individuals,  it  is  but  right  and 
proper  to  give  the  genuine  cooperative  endowment  associations  a  fair 
trial  before  pronouncing  condemnation.  At  the  same  time,  sham  frater- 
nals  should  be  mercilessly  stamped  out  of  existence.  They  are  a  reproach 
upon  and  a  menace  to  the  genuine  organizations. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  conviction,  based  upon 
the  developments  of  this  investigation,  that  the  cooperative  feature  of 
endowment  insurance  is  antagonistic  to  the  true  idea  of  what  coopera- 
tion means  to  accomplish. 

Sterling  cooperation  is  an  incentive  to  thrift,  teaching  that  the  bet- 
tering of  one's  condition  must  be  brought  about  by  economy,  and  that 
what  tends  to  saving  is  a  recognized  blessing.  The  endowment  schemes, 
on  the  contrary,  as  here  conducted,  hold  out  the  idea  that  the  prizes,  in 
the  lottery  of  life,  are  more  inviting  than  the  few  cents  on  the  dollar  of 
cooperative  saving. 

Thrift  is  subordinated  to  luck,  and  the  wage  earner  is  invited  to  throw 
his  hard  earned  dollars  into  the  endowment  wheel  of  fortune,  upon  the 
chance  of  drawing  a  prize.  Their  motto  is  to  make  and  not  to  save 
money — to  reach  fortune  by  a  "Royal"  road,  instead  of  by  the  old 
"  Industry  and  Thrift "  highway. 

In  another  way  endowment  insurance  is  repulsive  to  the  proper  con- 
ception of  cooperation.  Cooperation  means  mutuality — common  support, 
working  together  for  the  common  good.  It  teaches  that  what  is  good 
for  the  individual  is  for  the  good  of  all,  and  what  works  to  the  injury 
of  the  one  is  an  injury  to  the  whole  body. 

Success  in  the  endowment  insurance  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  lapsed  or  forfeited  payments  of  members.  The  gain  to  some  is 
therefore  taken  from  the  pockets  of  others,  and  it  is  the  experience  in 
such  schemes  that  the  small  few  are  the  gainers,  while  the  great  many 
are  the  losers.  The  man  who  falls  by  the  wayside  in  the  endowment 
associations,  instead  of  being  helped  to  his  feet  by  his  brother  coopera- 
tors,  has  his  pockets  rifled  of  what  little  he  had  paid  into  the  common 
fund.  A  member  can  realize  profits  only  at  the  expense  of  his  friends 
and  neighbors  in  the  same  association. 

Endowment  associations,  therefore,  in  every  form — proprietary,  fater- 
nal,  guild,  or  lodge — are  based  upon  principles  inimical  to  the  teachings 
of  true  cooperation,  and  in  their  practices  and  results  are  likely  to  work 
injury  to  the  cause. 

If  the  proper  principle  upon  which  life  insurance  should  be  founded 
is  to  pay  to  the  policy  holder  during  life,  and  not  to  his  heirs  after  his 
death,  why  would  it  not  be  well  to  make  another  departure  in  £Btttenud 
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societies,  and  instead  of  paying  benefits  during  sickness,  allow  every 
member  so  much  per  week  while  he  is  well  enough  to  attend  to  business, 
and  to  cut  him  off  from  benefits  the  moment  he  shows  signs  of  illness? 
The  Hon.  John  K.  Tarbox,  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Slassachusetts, 
uses  the  following  words  in  his  report  for  1884: 

That  the  ordinary  short  term  endowment,  wliich  is  a  little  insurance  and  a  great  deal 
investment^  is  not  desirable  as  either,  is  ca])able  of  mathematical  demonstration,  and  is 
alike  impolitic  for  the  companies  and  unprofitable  for  the  policy  holder. 

If  insurance  and  investment  are  the  object,  each  can  better  be  got  in  its  separate  place 
than  by  a  combination  which  impoverisnes  the  investment  and  does  not  improve  nor 
cheapen  the  insurance. 

No  person  will  wisely  insure  his  life  from  the  expectation  of  money  profit.    *    *    * 

Life  insurance  rests  ils  claim  to  honor  UT>on  worthier  grounds  than  common  selfishness. 
A  man  should  insure  his  life  as  he  does  iiis  property,  tor  protection.  For  these  reasons, 
and  not  by  dishonest  pretensions  of  gains  as  an  investment,  the  public  favor  should  be 
sought. 

Again,  the  same  authority,  in  his  report  for  1885,  says: 

I  am  strongly  persuaded  of  the  impolicy  and  positive  danger  of  magnifying  the  bank- 
ing feature  of  fife  insurance  to  accommodate  modern  plans  of  tontine  aneculation  and 
endowment  investment.  The  closer  life  insurance  is  held  to  its  essential  object,  which 
has  won  for  it  the  universal  esteem  of  the  thoughtful  and  humane,  and  apart  from 
mercenary  speculation  of  whatever  nature,  the  better  for  its  safety  and  dignity. 

SUPPLEMENTARY    REPORT   ON   ENDOWMENT   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Since  the  foregoing  report  was  written  several  of  the  endowments 
referred  to  have  gone  to  join  the  great  majority.  Among  others,  the 
Royal  Argosy,  the  Guaranty  Endowment,  the  Safety,  the  Bankers' 
Mutual  Relief,  the  National  Endowment,  and  the  Bankers'  Endowment 
League.  It  is  now  diflBcult  to  keep  track  of  the  failures,  for  since  the 
light  has  been  shed  upon  their  doings  they  are  hunting  their  holes  like 
pestiferous  rodents. 

The  first  mentioned  endowment  association  wound  up  its  affairs  when 
it  saw  disaster  before  it,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  suspicion  of  dis- 
honorable action  attaches  itself  to  any  of  the  officers  and  Directors  of 
the  concern.     According  to  the  Secretary: 

"The  Supreme  Lodge  was  organized  in  May,  1888,  and  increased  in 
membership  very  rapidly.  On  the  strength  of  the  prospects  of  the 
concern  a  large  number  of  certificates  were  issued,  the  coupons  of  which 
mature  in  1891, 1892,  and  1893. 

"  We  find,"  said  he,  "  by  an  examination  of  the  books  that,  unless  we 
tax  the  members  very  heavily  in  the  meantime,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  these  demands,  which  aggregate  $1,127,700.  This  we  do  not  wish 
to  do,  and  we  want  them  to  decide  how  the  business  shall  be  wound  up. 

"The  association  has  $82,000  in  cash  in  the  bank,  which  will  pay 
about  90  per  cent  of  what  has  been  paid  in.  The  other  10  per  cent  has 
been  paid  out  in  death  benefits,  twenty -one  of  which  have  been  settled." 

Like  all  orders  on  the  same  plan,  the  Royal  Argosy  depended  upon 
rapid  increase  in  membership  to  help  pay  the  coupons  when  they  fell 
due.  Instead  of  increasing,  the  membership  roll  has  fallen  off  four 
hundred,  leaving  only  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-five  as  the 
total  membership  of  the  order. 

The  coupons  will  mature  as  foUows:  In  1891,  $269,800;  in  1892,  $483,- 
600;  in  1893,  $374,300.  The  present  treasury  contains  only  $80,000. 
Coupons  maturing  in  1891  cannot  be  paid  unless  three  assessments  p(  • 
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month  are  levied,  and  this  would  kill  the  order,  as  poor  people  could 
not  raise  the  money. 

The  Supreme  President  called  a  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Lodge  for 
October  eleventh,  in  accordance  with  the  petition.  Supreme  President 
Gesford  says  the  only  honorable  course  left  is  to  dissolve  the  order  and 
pay  the  members  the  $80,000  in  the  treasury  in  proportion  to  the  assese- 
ments  paid.  Mr.  Gesford  estimates  that  the  members  will  receive  75 
per  cent  of  what  was  paid  in. 

Supreme  Trustee  Bickford  thought  the  order  would  pay  90  cents  on 
the  dollar. 

The  Legion  of  the  West  is  in  a  sadly  demoralized  condition,  and  will 
soon  be  only  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  Grand  Lodge  which  met  in 
August  last,  considering  that  contracts  could  not  be  carried  out,  reduced 
$600  coupons  to  $500,  and  increased  the  assessments  from  ten  the  pre- 
vious year  to  two  each  month. 

William  Smith,  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  society,  and  for  some 
time  Acting  Past  Grand  Commander,  made  a  statement  of  the  workings 
of  the  system. 

"  The  report  of  the  annual  convention  showed  a  membership  of  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight,"  said  he,  "  with  liabilities  for 
the  coming  year  of  $353,400.  This  is  due  to  some  six  hundred  mem- 
bers whose  first  coupons  are  daily  maturing.  The  assets  are  $88,208  34 
on  deposit,  and  a  questionable  assessment  roll  of  $10,085  35  per  month. 
This  is  questionable,  because  if  those  whose  coupons  do  not  fall  due  in 
the  coming  year  refuse  to  meet  their  assessments — that  is,  refuse  to  pay- 
it  will  reduce  the  total  three  fourths,  and  become  less  than  $3,000. 

"  Here  are  the  figures  in  round  numbers,  showing  the  condition  of  the 
order:  , 

Liabilities  for  the  year 1363,40000 

Funds  on  hand 88,000  00 

Assessment  in  October 10,000  00 

Two  assessments  monthly  from  November  to  July 160,000  00 

Total - $258.000  00 

"  The  monthly  assessments  will  not  reach  over  this,  because,  as  an 
inducement  to  join,  new  members  pay  but  one  a  month,  and  the  holders 
of  due  coupons  are  admitted  on  the  same  terms. 

"  Mr.  Feusicr  has  said  that  the  order  does  not  bind  itself  to  pay  the 
fixed  sum.  But  the  last  Grand  Lodge  said:  ^  We  will  guarantee  you  the 
value  of  your  coupon  less  $100.'" 

A  short  time  after  the  publication  of  the  foregoing  report,  suit  was 
brought  against  the  Guaranty  Endowment  in  the  Superior  Court  of  San 
Francisco,  in  order  to  test  the  right  of  their  proprietary  or  sham  fra- 
ternal associations  to  do  business  in  this  State  under  existing  laws.  The 
case  was  assigned  to  Department  No.  4,  presided  over  by  Judge  J.  P. 
Hoge.  After  many  adjournments  it  was  finally  decided  in  favor  of  the 
State,  and  against  the  Guaranty  Endowment.  The  wording  of  this 
decision  proves  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  Pacific,  Eureka, 
and  the  many  other  proprietary  concerns  referred  to  in  the  report,  are 
unauthorized  by  law  to  transact  an  endowment  insurance  business  in 
this  State  unless  they  comply  with  the  laws  relating  to  insurance.  He 
following  is  the  decision  of  Judge  Hoge: 


• 
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In  the  Superior  Coart  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, Department  No.  4. 

Thk  People  of  the  State  of  California,  Plaintiff. 

vs. 
The  Guaranty  Endowment  Benevolent  Association,  Defendant. 

This  cause  having  heen  submitted  upon  a  written  statement  of  facts  entered  into  and 
sizned  by  the  attorneys  for  the  resoective  parties  and  filed  herein,  and  the  Court  being 
fully  advised  in  the  premises,  ana  having  fully  considered  the  same,  it  is  by  the  Court 
DOW  herein  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed : 

That  the  defendant  nas  wrongfullv  claimed  and  usurped,  and  does  now  wrongiiilly 
claim  and  usurp,  the  following  franchises,  to  wit : 

Finl — Of  being  a  duly  and  legally  incorporated  mutual  life  insurance  company,  with 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  tne  same. 

Second— -ijf  taking  insurance  upon  the  lives  and  health  of  individuals  for  profit,  and  of 
levjing  and  collecting,  from  time  to  time,  assessments  and  premiums  from  the  persons 
so  insured^  without  having  first  complied  with  the  laws  and  statut-es  made  and  provided 
for  the  government,  regulation,  and  restriction  of  the  business  of  life,  health,  and  acci- 
dent insurance,  and  particularly  the  requirements  of  the  statute,  that  such  companies 
shall,  before  beginning  business,  provide  a  capital  stock  and  a  guarantee  fund,  and  file 
a  certificate  showing  tne  same  witn  the  Insurance  Commissioner. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed,  that  the  said  "  The  Guaranty  Endow- 
ment Benevolent  Association^'  has  not  now  and  never  had  any  right  to  exercise  the 
aforesaid  franchises,  rights,  and  privileges,  or  to  hold  and  enjoy  the  same  by  virtue  of 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  CaUfomia,  or  of  its  Articles  of  Aijsociation  filed  thereunder. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed,  that  each  and  all  of  said  franchises, 
rights,  and  privileges  be,  and  tne  same  are  hereby  divested  out  of  the  defendant  and  are 
recovered  and  forfeited  to  the  State,  and  that  the  said  defendant,  its  agents,  servants,  and 
attorneys,  be,  and  they  and  each  of  them  are  hereby  perpetually  enjoined  from  exercising, 
enjoying,  or  intruding  into  said  franchises,  rights,  and  privileges,  or  from  doing  or  trans- 
acting any  business,  issuing  any  policies  of  insurance,  or  directly  or  indirectly  collecting 
anv  assessments  or  premiums  on  or  by  reason  of  the  same. 
t>one  in  open  Court,  this  twelfth  day  of  August,  1890. 

J.  P.  HOGE, 

Judge. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TESTIMONY     CONCERNING     THE     PRACTICES    AND     PURPOSES    OF     ENDOWMENT 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  September  23, 1889. 

Mr.  Carl  Spelling  appeared  for  the  State  Labor  Bureau, 

R.  E.  Collins, 

Of  San  Jos^,  a  Director  of  the  Western  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  called  as  a  witness 
and  Bwom. 

.Mr.  Spkllino:  Were  you  on^of  the  organizers  of  the  Western  Mutual  Benefit  Asso- 
ciation?  Answer—Yes. 

Q.  Tell  who  organized  it,  and  al)0ut  what  time?  A.  1  think  that  we  got  ready  for 
busmess—I  could  not  name  the  date  exactly — but  I  think  it  was  about  the  first  of  May 
when  we  sent  out  the  circulars. 

CoLon EL  ToBiN :  The  first  of  May  of  tliis  year?    A.  Yes. 

JiR.  Spelling :  Did  you  incorporate;  that  is,  did  the  Western  Mutual  incorporate? 
-^-  VVedid. 

Q.  Did  you  incorporate  previously  to  the  time  of  sendinj'  out  the  circulars?    A.  Yes. 

H.  How  long  previous  liad  you  incorporated?  A.  I  could  not  tell — two  or  three  days 
or  a  week.    It  might  have  been  two  weeks.     We  were  iiK()ri)oratc(l  before  we  attempted 

o  T^7  business.    That  was  our  position. 

x-  Did  Mr.  Riddle  or  Mr.  Brookes  confer  with  vou  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the 
Western  Mutual?    A.  Mr.  Riddle  did. 

.W-  Did  you  not  talk  about  it  to  Mr.  Brookes,  the  President  of  the  Occidental?    A.  No, 

CoLojiEL  ToBiK :  Who  were  Riddle  and  Brookes?  A.  Thev  were  President  and  Vice- 
*^dent  of  the  Occidental. 

-  V'  Did  they  first  meet  and  associate  in  the  organization  of  the  Western  Mutual?    A. 
1  do  not  know  that  that  is  the  fact. 
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Q.  Was  not  the  object  of  that  orj^anization  to  continue  and  carry  out  the  objects  of 
that  association— the  Occidental— m  part?  A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not.  That  was  in  the 
matter  nothing  at  all. 

Q.  To  what  class  of  persons  did  you  send  the  first  batch  of  circulars  sent  out?  A. 
Chiefly  sent  to  Occidental  members  to  give  them  the  chance  to  insure  in  the  new  organi- 
zation, or  reinsure  themselves,  if  they  so  desired. 

Q.  Did  you  send  circulars  to  all  the  members  of  the  Occidental,  or  to  only  a  part?  A. 
All ;  they  were  sent  to  all  as  far  as  I  know.    That  was  my  intention. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  they  were  sent  to  all  the  members  or  any  members  of  the 
association?  A.  Simi)ly,  that  was  the  instruction  given,  to  have  the  circular  sent  to 
each  one  of  the  Occidental. 

Q.  How  did  you  determine  who  were  members  of  the  Occidental?  A.  That  I  cannot 
tell;  we  had  no  way  of  knowing. 

Q.  You  say  the  iJirectors  of  the  Western  Mutual  were  yourself,  A.  M.  Pollock,  Dr.  M. 
S.  Logan,  C.  Leshir,  anAF.  F.  Morelli?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  wore  the  Directors  and  also  the  incorporators?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  not  all  those  incorporators — members — certificate  holders  in  the  Occidental? 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  were?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Pollock?    A.  I  never  asked  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is?    A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did* you  not  belong  in  this?    A.  I  did.  but  I  do  not. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Lcshir  a  member  of  the  Occidental?    A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Mr.  Morelli?    A.  Mr.  Morelli  was  a  member. 

Q.  He  is  not  President?    A.  Secretary. 

(J.  Are  vou  President?    A.  1  am. 

Q.  Mr.  I'ollock  was  first  President?    A.  Yes. 

O.  In  the  first  circular  that  you  sent  out  did  you  not  refer  expressly  to  the  Occidental 
and  its  collai>seas  the  reason  for  the  organization  of  the  Western  Mutual?  A.  I  think  it 
was  the  object. 

Q.  Then  theobiect  of  incorporating  the  Western  Mutual  was  to  succeed  the  Occidental? 
A.  Not  to  suoceea  at  all.    It  was  to  organize  a  new  organization  on  a  different  plan. 

Q.  It  was  to  be  organized  with  the  members  of  the  Occidental  as  a  basis?  A.  Our  idea 
was  to  get  material  wherever  we  could ;  and  naturally  knowing  that  there  was  a  quantity 
of  members  out  of  insurance,  we  supposed,  of  course,  we  could  get  material  there. 

Q.  Did  you  organize  it  before  the  collapse  of  the  Occidental,  andsend  out  your  circulars? 
A.  Not  before;  after  the  collapse. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  list  of  the  members?  A.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  was  not 
President. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  first  list?    A.  I  never  saw  the  list  from  that  day  to  this. 

Q.  Is  tKat  one  of  the  circulars  you  sent  out?  A.  That  is  one  of  the  circulars,  April 
fifteenth;  we  don't  deny  it. 

Q.  Was  your  plan  soriiewhat  similar  to  the  plan  of  the  Occidental?  A.  No,  sir;  it  was 
on  the  assessment  plan;  no  comparison  with  the  Occidental ])lan. 

Q.  Did  it  not  embrace  somewhat  the  same  plan  as  the  Occidental?  A.  No,  sir;  no  com- 
parison. 

Q.  Did  your  plan  not  divide  into  four  different  assessments?  A.  No,  sir;  this  plan  is 
not. 

Mb.  Spelling  :  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  want  to  examine  that  circular  (April  fifteenth). 
It  is  offered  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Spelling:  What  is  the  membership?    A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  when  that  proposition  you  made  to  members  of  the  Occidental  was 
first  published,  that  you  sent  out?  A.  I  tliink  it  is  embraced  there.  That  is  all  I  know. 
There  were  several  circulars  sent ;  of  course,  I  cannot  tell  the  purport  of  them ;  they 
speak  for  themselves. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  T)f  the  Western  Mutual  Benefit 
Association*  since  it  was  organized?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  books  purporting  to  be  lists  of  members?  A.  I  have  seen 
them  occasionally.    Thev  were  open  for  the  instruction  of  members. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  about  its  business?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  Director?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  it  incorporated  ?  A.  Yes.  We  incorporated  in  May.  We  did  not  have  a  room 
and  have  a  meeting  till  the  first  of  May. 

Q.  You  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurrj'  to  send  out  your  circulars;  how  is  this?  A.  It  is  per- 
fectly natural  for  any  house  doing  business  to  get  all  the  goods  and  all  the  material  tney 
can. 

Colonel  Tobin:  There  is  somethintr  in  that  circular  that  I  would  like  to  know  about 
—that  is,  if  Mr.  Collins  will  acknowledge  that  is  the  tract  issued  by  the  association?  A. 
That  is  the  circular  of  the  association. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  who  folded  and  mailed  them— if  done  by  Mr.  Brookes,  the  President? 
A.  I  could  not  tell  anything  al)Out  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  this  association,  as  far  as  this  plan  is  concerned,  hat  been 
considerably  enlarged  since  this  was  issued?  A.  The  plan  was  modified  considenljij; 
the  plan  we  are  now  working  under  is  different  from  the  first  circular  issued* 

9-  la  not  the  plan  stated  in  your  incorporation,  in  your  constitution  and  lqf4MWl'^  A* 
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Q.  You  say  this  ]>lan  has  been  changed?  A.  I  think  we  changed  the  plan— I  think 
some  two  months  since;  not  the  entire  plan,  but  the  mode  of  assessment— the  rate  of 
assessment.  There  have  been  other  tables  added,  different,  somewhat,  but  all  on  the 
assessment  plan. 

Q.  How  often  have  your  constitution  and  by-laws  been  changed?  A.  I  don't  think 
they  have  been  changea. 

Q.  You  say  the  plan  was  erpbraced  in  your  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  you  say  that 
it  has  been  changed.  Therefore,  there  has  been  a  change  in  your  constitution  and  by- 
laws?   A.  To  conform  with  this  plan,  I  presume. 

Q.  How  many  changes  have  there  been  in  your  organization  since  established?  A.  I 
could  not  say. 

Q.  Who  have  authority  to  alter  or  amend  the  by-laws?    A.  The  Board  of  Directors. 

Q.  At  any  time  they  please?    A.  At  any  regular  meeting. 

Q.  When  are  their  meetings?    A.  They  are  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  general  meeting  of  the  members?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  jour  by-laws  been  printed?  A.  No,  sir;  they  have  not.  They  are  there  in 
copy  form  for  the  inspection  of  any  one,  in  business  hours,  that  wishes  to  see  them — 
members,  or  all  others  interested. 

Q.  How  can  the  members  be  informed  of  a  change  in  your  by-laws  when  they  are 
not  printed?    [No  answer.] 

O.  I  would  ask  you:  In  the  form  of  application  for  membership  and  in  the  certificate, 
is  tiiere  not  an  obligation  on  the  part  ormembers  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  your  organ- 
ization?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  laws  have  not  been  printed?    A.  Have  not  been  printed. 

Q.  They  have  been  changed  by  the  Board  of  Directors?  A.  I  won't  say  positively  that 
they  have  been  changed.  An  addition  is  a  change,  but  the  circular  is  not  a  part  of  the 
by-laws. 

Q.  You  say  the  plan  of  organization  is  embraced  in  the  by-laws?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Thatis  the  plan?    A.  Yes. 

(J.  The  one  referred  to  as  embraced  in  the  by-laws?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  changed  that  plan  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Modified  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  can  members  be  informed  of  that  change  when  the  by-laws  are  not  printed? 
A.  That  I  cannot  answer. 

<^.  And  still  you  require  members  to  pledge  themselves  to  obey  your  laws  and  consti- 
tution?   A.  I  presume  that  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Spelling:  1  want  to  ask  you  this  question,  Mr.  Collins:  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
officers  of  the  Occidental  cooperated  with  the  organizers  of  the  Western  Mutual  Associa- 
tion in  the  organization  of  the  latter?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Riddle  send  out  circulars  as  the  business  manager  of  the  Occidental  in 
the  interest  of  the  Western  Mutual?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  I  will  introduce  a  circular  sent  out  by  J.  L.  Kiddle,  dated  May  1,  1889.  Were  you  a 
memberof  the  Western  Mutual?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  And  a  circular  sent  to  one  is  generally  sent  to  all?    A.  That  is  the  supposition. 

Q.  Did  you  send  to  Mr.  Richard  Eads,  oi  Pomona,  California,  a  member  of  tlic  Western 
Mutual,  a  circular,  as  follows :  "The  Occidental  Endowment  Association  having  sus- 
l»ended  business,  five  of  its  members,  all  of  whom  are  known  to  be  pood  business  men,  in 
order  to  save  tliemselves,  and  all  others  who  may  wish  to  join  in  with  them,  from  loss, 
and  to  continue  the  protection  of  their  relatives  in  case  of  death,  organize  the  Western 
Mutual.  Believing  it  to  be  to  your  interest  I  have  reinsured  you  in  this  association  for 
the  sum  of  $1,000,  the  amount  you  were  protected  in  the  Occidental,  wliich  policy,  together 
with  the  paid  up  certificate  for  the  amount  of  assessments  paid  to  the  Occidental,  and  tlie 
association's  terms  of  reinsurance,  are  herewith  sent  for  your  consideration.  The  Occi- 
dental members  are  rapidly  accepting  the  reinsurance,  and  from  present  a]»pearances  a 


^ing  indorsement:  "This  will  answer  the  que5»ti< 
lias  all  the  money  collected  gone  to."  Then  follows  a  statement  of  the  officers  of  the 
Occidental,  signed  by  Geo.  C.  Jones,  Secretary;  J.  L.  Riddle,  Vice  President  of  late  I.  T. 
E.  A.  The  proposition  referred  to  in  that  circular  of  Mr.  Riddle  I  introduce  in  evidence. 
Mr.  Commissioner,  you  can  examine  it,  and  ask  the  witness  concerning  it  if  you  wish. 
Here  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Eads'  policy  in  the  Western  Mutual,  also;  and  I  have  another  one 
here  that  I  will  offer. 

CoLONKL  Tobin:  Mr.  Collins,  that  second  part  I  do  not  understand;  the  part  marked 
*'  2d :"  "To  all  parties  in  good  health,  their  new  certificates  will  date  from  the  date  of  the 
month  of  his  or  her  coupon."  To  what  does  that  refer?  Does  it  refer  to  ]>ersons  who  had 
coupons  in  the  Occidental?  A.  I  presume  it  docs.  This  circular  was  issued  while  Pol- 
lock was  President.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  circular  till  it  was  received.  1  was  not 
President,  and  have  no  knowledge.  I  was  not  consulted  in  the  issuing  of  that  circular, 
as  Mr.  Pollock  was  then  President.    I  was  not  President  of  the  Board  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  say  a  paid  up  certificate  will  be  issued  for  the  amounts  of  assessment  previouslv 

Eaid.    Were'the  assessments  paid  to  the  Occidental?    A.  It  reads  that  way.    Of  course! 
ad  no  knowledge  of  the  issuance  of  that  circular.     I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting 
where  that  circular  was  issued. 

Mb.  Spelling  :  Mr.  Collins,  the  Commissioner  has  in  his  possession  a  complaint  against 
your  association  signed  by  General  Jo  Hamilton,  ex-Attomey-Ofe\\et«A.  v>\.  xVi^'^X^X,^.  \\. 
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is  a  very  good  time  to  introduce  it.  It  is  in  regard  to  Mr.  Keener's  policy,  which  I  will 
introduce  in  evidence. 

Colonel  Tobin  :  It  is  Rudolph  Keener. 

Mr.  Spkllino  :  This  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  by  General  Jo  Hamilton,  Aubuni,  Cali- 
fornia, dated  Aucrust  17,  1889:  '*  It  seems  from  Mr.  Keener's  explanation,  that  after  the 
collapse  of  the  Occidental  Self-Endowment  Association,  a  new  association,  calling  itself 
the  Western  Mutual  Association,  induced  him  to  send  him  the  policy  of  tne  Occidental 
Self-Endowment  Association,  promising  to  send  him  their  policy  instead.  This  he  did, 
sent  his  ]>olicy  of  one  wild-cat  association,  and  got  nothing  instead."  A.  That  is  from 
whom  ? 

Q.  The  Droposition  made  to  those  members  in  the  Occidental  was  about  this,  as  I 
understana  it:  They  were  not  reinsured,  or  they  were  not  insured  for  the  amount  that 
they  carried  in  the  "Occidental,  but  only  the  amount  of  the  coupon  that  was  about  to 
become  due;  was  that  it?  A.  No.  Our  plan  calls  that  they  shall  join  the  institution, 
and  carry  the  same  amount  of  insurance  in  the  Mutual  that  tlicy  were  carrying  in  the 
Occidental ;  if  they  were  carrj'ing  a  thousand  dollars,  they  were*  to  carry  a  thousand 
dollars. 

Q.  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Collins.    A.  That  is  the  idea. 

Q.  1  don't  think  you  understand  what  the  proposition  was.  [Circular,  **  To  all  persons 
in  good  health,"  read.] 

Q.  We  will  pass  that  for  the  present.  What  position  did  you  occupy  in  the  Occidental 
while  YOU  were  a  member  of  it?    A.  I  was  Cluo  Mana^r  at  San  Jos4. 

S.  rtow  many  members  from  first  to  last  did  the  Occidental  have  in  San  Jos^?  A.  We 
ninety -three  or  ninety-seven. 

Q.  Were  they  as  a  general  rule  rich  people  or  poor  people?  A.  They  were  scattered, 
as  you  will  find  in  every  association. 

SIr.  Spelling  :  1  want  to  ask  you  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Pender.  Do  you  know  when  her 
coupon  fell  due?    A.  1  could  not  tell  you  now;  you  have  the  papers. 

Q.  Was  it  ever  paid?    A.  I  have  no'knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  Was  it  not  given  you  to  collect  six  months  before  the  Occidental  had  collapsed? 
A.  It  was  given  me  by  Mrs.  Pender,  because  she  could  not  write.  I  did  her  a  favor  to 
send  her  coupon  into  tne  office  for  her.    That  is  all. 

Q.  Is  it  all  the  explanation  you  have  to  offer  about  her  coupon?  A.  It  was  handed 
into  the  office,  and  I  am  told  is  still  on  file.    She  told  me  she  never  got  her  money. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  receipt?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  asked  for  a  receipt;  I  simply  wrote  it 
in  her  presence — wrote  a  letter  and  closed  it. 

Q.  Did  she  not  go  to  you  and  demand  a  receipt?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  coupon  any  more?  A.  I  was  told  that  it  was  on  file  in  the  central 
office. 

Q.  You  made  inquiry  into  it?  A.  Most  undoubtedly  I  did.  When  I  found  your  letter 
to  me  calling  for  her  coupon,  I  wrote  at  once,  and  the  answer  came  that  the  conpon  is 
on  file,  and  has  never  been  paid. 

Q.  Did  you  not  undertake  the  collection  of  that  coupon?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  hot  Mrs.  Pender  go  to  you  long  previous  to  my  letter,  and  ask  you  to  look  after 
it,  and  account  for  it?    A.  No,  sir.    How  could  1  account  for  it? 

Q.  You  were  acting  as  her  agent?  A.  I  was  not  acting  as  her  agent.  I  did  her  a 
favor  by  writing  the  letter — as  I  wrote  for  all  others. 

Q.  Others  got  their  money,  while  she  did  not?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  any  get  their  money  in  that  time?    A.  Lots  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  had  control  of  her  coupon?  A.  I  had  no  control  of  it.  It  was  handed 
to  me,  and  went  to  the  office. 

Q.  You  never  paid  anv  more  attention  at  all  till  I  wrote  to  you  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Pen- 
der—vou  never  re]>orte(f  to  her  or  to  me?  A.  No;  I  don't  consider  any  one  responsible 
that  does  a  favor  tor  a  person — she  can't  write.    The  coupon  is  on  file,  as  I  am  told. 

Colonel  Tobin:  How  many  members  in  the  Occidental  Association  in  San  Jos^f  A. 
I  think  that  the  largest  amount  was  ninety-seven. 

Q.  How  many  of  that  amount  had  coupons  paid?  A.  I  don't  know.  The  coupons 
were  not  paid  to  me.  The  monev  was  sent  to  members  individually;  I  simply  received 
the  money  as  Club  Manager  and  ftirwarded  it  to  the  home  office ;  received  the  assessments. 
Is  this  investigation  according  to  the  subiKrna  that  I  got? 

Mr.  SPKLLiNci :  It  is  into  associati»)ns  generally.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  other  associ- 
ations in  that  town.    Were  you  the  Club  Manager  of  anv  other  associations?    A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  associations  that  did  fmsiness  in  that  town?  A.  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Don't  vou  know  the  names  of  some  other  associations  that  did  business  more  or 
loss  in  San  Jost'?  A.  We  have  lots  of  insurunce  companies  there.  I  am  not  acquainted 
only  with  my  own  atfairs. 

Q.  Your  company,  then,  seemed  to  have  a  monopoly  in  San  Jos6?  A.  You  can  call  it 
a  iiiono])oly.    1  don't  know  the  atfairs  or  the  doings  of  other  businesses. 

Mr.  SPELLiNrri  I  don't  know  that  it  is  necessafv  to  <]uote  any  of  these  papers,  but  I 
will  nut  in  evidence  another  circular  issued  by  the  Western  Mutual  and  signed  ny  Morelli, 
dateu  May  fourth,  and  that  policy  of  Mr.  Eads — he  puts  in  a  complaint. 

Witness:  He  savs  that  he  never  received  anything  in  return?  \ 

Mr.  Spelling  :  I'hat  was  Mr.  Rudolph  Keener,  of  Aubuni. 

WiTXiCBs:  It  seems  strange  that  a  gentleman  who  has  not  received  his  policy  ■hoald 
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not  write  to  the  association.    He  can't  be  a  business  man.    If  I  had  a  complaint  to  make 
I  would  make  it  right  along  to  the  right  (quarter. 

Mb.  Spelling  :  I  introduce  the  complaint  of  Mr.  Eads  against  the  Western  Mutual. 

Q.  Have  many  of  the  poorer  classes  of  people  been  made  victims  bj  the  collapse  of  the 
Occidental?  A.  I  cannot  say  in  regard  to  tnat.  If  Mr.  Spelling  wishes  to  go  through 
the  list,  I  will  give  him  the  best  explanation  that  I  can.  Ana  then  it  might  be  my 
opinion ;  I  might  be  misjudging  the  people. 

Q.  How  many  members  in  your  new  association?   A.  I  am  not  able  at  this  time  to  tell. 

Q.  You  understand  well  the  full  scope  of  the  association  at  present?  A.  There  are  per- 
haps some  things  not  fully  made  plain ;  but  1  think  I  understand  in  a  general  way  the 
purpose  of  the  association. 

Xl.  It  is  an  endowment  association  ?    A.  An  assessment  endowment  association. 

Q.  Has  it  a  life  insurance?    A.  We  have  several  plans;  life  or  endowment. 

Q.  Has  it  any  accident  insurance  scheme?  A.  You  may  call  it  so  if  you  wish.  It  is 
parti  v  so. 

Q.  1  want  to  know  if  there  is  anything  not  embraced—I  think  you  cover  the  whole 
field?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  I  want  to  find  out  if  there  is  any  plan  you  have  omitted,  that  you  have  not  tried  to 
take  in  in  your  organization?  I  have  one  oY  your  leaflets.  A.  It  embraces  it  all. 
.  Q.  It  appears  to  me  from  this,  Mr.  Collins,  that  vou  have  tried  to  take  in  every  form? 
A.  We  have  tried  to  give  them  the  later  forms  of  insurance,  that  we  consider  could  be 
safe — absoJutel]^  safe :  that  has  been  the  intention,  nothing  else.  If  there  is  a  better  plan 
in  the  field  I  fail  to  find  it. 

Q.  Your  organization  is  the  fourth  resurrection,  is  it  not,  of  the  original  Texas  concern 
that  was  founded  by  Mr.  Russell?    A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Mr.  Spelling:  Five  defunct  ones. 

Colonel  Tobin:  I  suppose  it  is  the  representative  of  all  those  plans? 

Q.  Has  your  association  levied  any  assessment?  A.  The  assessments  are  payable 
monthly. 

Q.  Can  you  approximate  the  number  of  members?    A.  I  could  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount  paid  in?    A.  I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  the  report  is  to  be  issued  of  your  organization?  A.  I  cannot 
say  when  the  report  is  called  for  or  not ;  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  printed ;  I  cannot 
give  you  that  information. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  many  members,  at  the  present  time,  were  formerly  members  of 
the  Occidental ?    A.  No,  sir-  I  cannot. 

Mb.  Spelling:  You  are  the  President  of  the  Western  Mutual,  and  you  say  you  have 
never  examined  any  of  its  books,  and  know  nothing  of  its  condition?  A.  I  have  looked 
over  the  books  occasionally;  but  the  monetary  matters  I  don't  know  anything  about;  I 
have  made  no  examination. 

Colonel  Tobin:  Who  is  Treasurer  of  your  organization  ?    A.  Mr.  Leshir. 

Q.  Mr.  Leshir  is  Vice-President?  A.  There  has  been  a  chans:e  in  the  officers;  there  is 
no  Treasurer,  because,  as  yet,  there  are  no  funds  in  hand.  We  have  selected,  I  think, 
Wells- Fargo  as  depositary. 

Q.  Who  elected  the  officers?    A.  They  were  elected  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  officers?  A.  I  was  elected  Vice-President,  and 
when  Mr.  Pollock  went  away  I  was  elected  President.  Mr.  Leshir  was  Treasurer,  and 
he  has  been  made  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Spelling:  Was  your  organization  undertaken  for  vour  own  profit  or  for  the  i>roflt 
of  other  people?    A.  There  was  no  profit  in  it  for  several  years. 

Q.  You  undertook  it  out  of  pure  benevolence,  and  in  the  interests  of  other  people? 
A.  It  was  the  idea,  expecting  tnat,  in  the  course  of  years,  there  would  be  a  reasonable 
margin  of  profit.    My  idea  was  to  get  together,  and  to  save  others  and  myself,  if  possible. 

Q.  You  have  received  your  coupon  in  the  Occidental,  have  you  not?  A.  Never  received 
a  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  Mr.  Pollock— you  say  that  he  has  gone  away?  A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  So  you  undertook  it  unselfishly,  in  the  interests  of  other  people.  Was  not  Mr. 
Leshir  connected  with  the  Occidental  at  one  time?  A.  That  I  could  not  tell  you;  never 
met  the  gentleman  till  the  time  we  organized. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  money  per  month,  on  an  average,  was  collected  and  for- 
warded to  the  Occidental  by  you  as  Club  Manager?    A.  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  You  can  approximate  it;  say?  A.  I  guess  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $275  to 
$300;  it  would  average  that. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  Club  Manager?    A.  From  its  inception. 

Q.  How  long?    A.  Four  years;  oh,  yes,  six  years. 

Q.  What  was  your  compensation  as  Manager?    A.  It  is  laid  down  in  the  by-laws. 

Q.  We  have  not  the  by-laws.  I  don't  know  that  we  can  get  them.  I  doubt  if  they 
have  been  written  out.  A.  Part  of  the  time  8  cents  a  member  and  part  of  the  time  10 
cents  a  member. 

Q.  For  each  month?   A.  For  each  month — so  much  ^)er capita.    It  is  not  a  heavy  salary. 
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W.   F.   HUGHEfl. 

Called  as  a  witness,  and  sworn. 

Mr.  Spelling:  What  is  your  business,  >fr.  Hughejj?  Answer — lam  doing  a  general 
commission  business — real  estate  and  auction  business,  fire  insurance. 

Q.  Are  you  uc<]uainted  with  the  operation  of  mutual  assessment  and  endowment  asso- 
ciations in  the  city  of  San  Jos^?  A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  much  acquaint<Hl.  I  have 
had  some  acquaintance  in  the  Occidental. 

Q.  Do  you  Know  from  the  exiKTience  and  statements  of  others  something  al>out  the 
extent  or  those  operations?    A.  The  extent  of  those  mutual  endowment  associations? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  Yes;  I  know  something  about  that.  I  know  there  are  quit*  a  num))er  of 
them  represented  in  San  Jos6,  and  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  business  there.  You 
are  talkmg  alx)ut  these  associations  generally? 

Q.  Does  "the  Western  >[utual  Benefit  Association,  among  others,  do  business  in  that 
city?  A.  I  know  nothing,  I  might  say,  about  the  working  of  that  association.  I  have 
hail  circulars  from  them;'  was  in  theirotlicc  one  time,  and  talked  with  Mr.  Pollock  when 
he  was  President;  and  I  talked  with  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  the  Financial  Secretary-  <»f  the 
Occidental,  and  also  with  Mr.  Riddle  (very  few  words  with  Mr.  Riddle)  in  regaixl  to  the 
Western  Mutual. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  to  join  the  Western  Mutual?  A.  Yes;  he  did.  I  cannot  remember 
the  date  that  I  was  there,  but  it  was  after  the  dat*  that  they  moved  into  their  ottice.  No. 
10,  Flood  building.    I  was  in  their  (»tHce  there. 

Q.  You  fountl  Mr.  J<mes  and  Mr.  Riddle  there?  A.  Yes;  and  a  gentleman  whose 
name  has  V>een  mentioned  here;   he  is  the  Secretary.  Morelli. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  discrimination  they  niaac  among  the  members  in  the  Occi- 
dental in  the  proposition  that  is  contained  in  their  circulars?  Do  you  know  of  any  offers  to 
a  certain  class  of  Occidental  members  that  were  less  favorable  tlian  those  offered  to 
another  class  of  members?  A.  Well,  as  to  that,  I  would  have  to  answer  simplvosto 
my  opinion.  I  should  say,  and  told  them  so— I  told  Mr.  Jones  so  at  tiie  time  I  talked  to 
him — that  would  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  no  other  to  verify  what  I  say — 1  asked  Mr. 
Jones  why  it  was  that  I,  Mr.  Levy,  and  Mr.  Leonard,  and  Mr.  Posell,  and  one  or  two 
others,  had  received  no  circulars;  and  he  explained  the  matter  that  it  must  have  been  an 
oversight.  1  asked  him  if  it  was  not  strange  that  he  should  have  overlooked  so  many  of 
those  wIjo  had  been  pa\'inj5  so  much  in<.>nev  into  the  0(rcidental— into  the  original  iii;sti- " 
tution — as  I  imderstood  this  was  to  take  tfie  place  of  the  Occidental;  and  he  said  to  me 
that  it  was  only  an  oversight,  and  desired  to  give  me  circulars  to  take  up.  I  decline*! 
the  offered  prooosition,  but  took  one  myself. 

Q.  Is  it  not  tne  fact  that  those  wlio  were  overlooked  in  that  pro|>08ition,  or  left  out, 
were  those  whose  cou]>ons  were  about  to  mature?    A.  That  was  the  fact. 

Q.  And  those  to  whom  the  i)ro]>osition  was  made  were  those  whoso  coupons  had  a  long 
time  to  run  bc'fore  they  w<nila  mature?  A.  It  is  a  matter  of  fattt,  because  the  coupons  of 
those  whose  names  l' menti<med  would  mature  in  a  ver>'  short  time;  and  I  put  that 
(juestion  to  him,  if  it  wa**  not  ft»r  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  rcsi»onsibility  of  those 
whose  coupons  would  mature  at  an  earlvdate;  and  he  remarked  tnat  it  was  an  over- 
sight; and  I  remarked  that  it  was  a  singular  oversight. 

1^.  Aird  you  inferred  that  tliose  who  had  crcjited  trouble  in  tlie  old  association  were 
those  whose  coupons  were  al)out  to  mature,  according  to  that  ciR'ular?  A.  I  don't  know 
about  that;  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  l)y  creating  trouble,  unless  you  mean  by  asking 
for  lo;ins. 

Q.  This  <liscriiiiination?  'A.  1  un<lerstand.  as  a  matter  of  course,  those  who  were  crc- 
atimr  trouble  were  tiiose  who  would  be  wanting  their  money  very  8i)on. 

il.  Was  the  proposition  an  otlVr  to  j>av  your  coupons  wlien  they  matured  in  the  Occi- 
dental, or  at  a  later  ]»eriod  than  that  ?  A.  The  proposition  made  to  me  was  that  we  must 
answer  for  the  siinie  amount  t!iat  we  ha<l  been  carrying  in  the  Occidental,  and  that  at 
the  end  of  the  period  when  our  lirst  c<mpons  would  mature  in  this  first  organization,  we 
Would  then  receive  the  coup»)n  due  in  tlie  Oi-cidental.  I  asked  ^Ir.  Jones  how  were  they 
going  to  meet  tliat,  if  they  eould  not  pay  the  Occidental  coupon  now;  as  a  business  pro)i- 
osition,  as  a  present  proposition,  how  tiiey  were  to  i»ay  l>otii  coupons  at  the  end  of  a  fixed 
term ;  mine  would  1k>  about  f«>ur  year*,  and  that  was  what  1  think  it  was  in  the  Occidental. 

Q.  I  will  read  tills  iiro])osition:  They  must  become  members  of  the  Western  Mutual 
Benefit  Assuriation  tor  at  least  the  amount  <^f  tlie  coupon  allotted  them?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tlie  new  contract  to  <late  from  the  date  of  maturity  of  his  or  her  coupon  if  you 
U'conu?  a  member  in  the  Western  Mutual?    A.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Q.  If  your  ctmpon  matured  the  first  <»f  May,  18SJ),  the  certificate  in  the  Western  Mu- 
tual B(?nerit  Associ:iti«)n  was  dated  the  first  of  May,  so  that  that  coupon  which  would 
have  matured  in  the  (.)ceidental  did  not  become  due'in  the  Western  Mutual  Benefit  Assi»- 
ciatlon  until  a  number  of  vears  afterwards?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  new  cimtract  to  <late  from  date  of  maturity  of  his  or  her  coupon  was  the  date 
of  refiimiing  assessments,  as  s]»ecified  in  tbe  counoii?    A.  Yes. 

i^.  Mr.  llujrhes,  as  a  general  ]>ro|>osition  in  reterence  to  their  financial  condition,  were 
members  in  the  0<'cidental  and  other  associations  of  its  kind  in  San  J«ise?  A.  Their 
financial  condition? 

Q.  Yes;  and  their  occupations.    S|)eak  of  that  in  your  own  way?    A.  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  poor  peonle.    I  s|wak  from  the  fact  that'I  bad 
a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Occidental  in  San  .lose;  and  in  looking  over  that  list,  my 
impression  is  that  two  thinls  of  that  list  were  laboring  ]>eople — ])eople  who  haveyeiy 
JittJe  weans — were  generally  laboring  peo\>le.    Tlicre  were  some  exceptions  to  tbi^ 
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Q.  In  some  instances,  were  they  not  ignorant  and  credulous  people?  A.  Yes;  quite  a 
number  of  cases  were  people  who  were  hardly  competent  to  judge  for  themselves — per- 
haps a  great  number  of  them. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  endowment  or  mutual  assessment  associations  that  have  done 
business  in  your  town  other  than  the  Occidental  and  Western  Mutual  Benefit  Associa- 
tions? A.  It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  remember  these  names.  I  know  a  number  of  them 
when  I  hear  them.  There  was  a  com])any  who j)receded  this;  that  was  the  same  as  the 
Occidental — the  Occidental  is  the  successor.  There  was  a  company  organized  in  Oak- 
land, the  Mutual  Benefit  Association  of— 1  can't  remember. 

Q.  Who  were  the  officers  of  it?  A.  The  President  of  it?  T.  H.  Jordan— W.  H.  Jor- 
dan— he  is  the  head.  1  took  out  a  policy  in  that  myself  at  one  time,  and  all  I  paid  was 
the  initiation  fee.    But  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  names  of  these. 

Q.  Is  there  one  association  that  Jordan  is  President  of  called  the  Workingmen's  Guar- 
antee Fund  Association — that  is  what  the  Mutual  Endowment  Association  of  Oakland  is 
called?    A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Thompson  were  connected  with  the  Self-Endowment 
Association.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it:  did  it  do  some  business  in  your  town? 
A.  I  could  not  answer;  I  remember  £he  name,  out  I  could  not  say  about  it. 

Q.  Did  the  Pacific  Endowment  League  do  some  business  there?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  a  membership  there  now?    A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  is  the  collector  for  it?    A.  No.  ' 

Q.  It  did  business  in  San  Jos^,  did  it?  A.  It  did  business  in  San  Jos^.  I  had  its  cir- 
culars left  in  my  box  frequently,  and  the  agents  called  on  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Georpe  Koeroer  and  Ida— Mrs.  E.  M.  Hoetfer?    A.  1  do. 

Q.  What  is  the  financial  condition  of  these  parties?  A.  Mr.  Krerber  is  in  easy  circum- 
stances; he  is  hard  working,  but  he  has  some  property.  Mrs.  Hoeflfer  is  a  poor  woman 
— a  verv  poor  woman,  and  had  a  hard  struggle  to  pay  lier  assessments.    That  I  know  of. 

Q.  libw  long  did  she  pay?  Can  you  give  the  sum  total?  A.  I  put  it  down;  she  told' 
me  what  she  paid. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  statement  from  her  signed  by  her?    A.  I  did. 

Mr.  Spelling:  The  statement  is  as  follows:  Has  paid  in  |3fi0  the  first  year;  more 
afterwards.  Signed,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Hoeffcr.  A.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  much  she  paid. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Occidental. 

Colonel  Tobin:  Did  she  get  any  money  in  return?  A.  I  would  not  be  positive 
wliether  she  ever  received  a  loan  or  not.  Iler  coupon  was  never  paid.  Her  coupon  is 
due— past  due. 

[Statement  read  of  Louis  Griepenstruk,  George  Kajrber,  witness.] 

Q.  Are  there  many  more  cases  similar  to  this  to  your  knowledi^e  in  San  Jos^,  Mr. 
Hughes?    A.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  other  cases  there  in  which  it  has  worked  a 

f:reat  hardship ;  I  can't  remember  names.  I  know  there  is  one  woman,  a  widow,  who 
ived  out  not  a  great  way  from  Santa  Clara,  and  who  has  come  down  to  see  me  several 
times:  but  I  am  very  noor  of  remembering  names. 

Q.  How  much  has  sne  paid  in?  A.  She  nas  paid  in  for  about  three  years.  Her  policy 
is  al>out  $2,000.  She  has  paid  in  |360.  She  was  so  poor  that  she  could  not  raise  |10  to  join 
in  the  suit  against  the  Occidental. 

CI.  Did  one  of  her  coupons  become  due?  A.  Her  coupon  was  due;  and  she  could  not 
raise  |10  to  go  into  the  suit ;  that  was  the  fact. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  other  instance?  A.  1  could  not  give  names.  [Mr.  Spelling 
hands  witness  a  list  of  names;  witness  reads.]  At  least  two  thirds  of  these  people  are 
poor  and  laboring.  In  looking  over  the  list  I  could  mention  a  number  of  names,  but 
I)eople  object  sometimes  to  having  their  financial  condition  exposed. 

Mk.  Spelling:  State  in  regard  to  a  conversation  you  liad  with  Mr.  Riddle  about  fold- 
ing and  sending  out  circulars,  about  the  time  of  the  collai>se  of  the  Occidental?  A.  On 
Monday — I  believe  the  Occiaental  was  attached  either  Friday  or  Saturday,  about  the 
twenty-third  of  March — I  could  not  give  dates  exactly — on  the* Monday  following  I  came 
to  Sail  Francisco;  went  to  the  office  of  the  Occidental  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  thinjrs; 
did  not  know  that  it  was  attached.  Mr.  Riddle  invited  me  out,  and  we  had  a  conversation 
in  reference  to  the  Occidental  and  its  future  plans.  He  stated  to  me  tljat  he  had  known  for 
a  long  time  that  the  Occidental  could  not  run.  1  asked  him  why,  then,  professing  to  be 
a  friend  of  mine,  lie  did  not  tell  me  in  October  previous,  when  I  had  a  talk  with  him, 
what  was  its  condition.  And  he  said,  **1  did  not  dare  do  it."  He  said:  "If  you  and 
ever^'body  else  had  put  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  hel])ed  to  get  new  memoers,  we 
migfit  liave  gone  along.'**  I  .said:  "Judge  Riddle,  I  could  not  con.scientiously  ask  a  man 
to  join  the  Occidental  when  I  felt  that  it  was  not  on  a  good  financial  basis."  And  he 
admitted  to  me  then  that  he  had  known  that  it  could  not  run;  and  he  said:  "We  have 
got  to  organize  a  new  institution;"  and  he  says:  "To  show  that  1  am  prepared  for  this 
thing,  we  have  a  full  copy  of  all  the  names  from  the  Occidental  books;  1  nave  had  cir- 
culars printed  and  foldea  and  in  the  enveloi)es  ready  to  post  to  each  memlxTof  tlie  Occi- 
«lental  to  whom  we  think  it  will  Imj  proper  that  we  should  apprise  them,  or  those  of  tliem 
who  would  make  desirable  members."  He  says:  "There  are  some  Occidental  members 
we  don't  want,  but  we  are  prei>ared  now  to  send  these  circulars  out."  He  stated  posi- 
tively that  he  had  been  exi>ecting  this  thing  to  collapse  for  months— had  known  that  it 
could  not  run. 

Q.  Did  he  designate  the  class  of  members  that  were  not  desirable  in  the  new  concern  ? 
A.  I  cannot  say  that  he  did,  further  than  that  those  who  were  going  to  press  their  claims 
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—those  whose  claims  were  about  due  and  were  about  to  press  their  claims— that  he  ^id 
not  want  them.    He  asked  me  to  become  a  Director  of  this  new  company. 


J.  S.  Ames. 

Colonel  Tobin:  What  is  your  name?    Answer — J.  S.  Ames. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ?    A.  Santa  Rosa. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?    A.  Carpenter. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  capitalist?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent  aid  you  invest  in  the  Occidental  Mutual  Benefit  Association?  A. 
Well^bout  between  $1,400  and  $1,600,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  accept  the  propositions  made  by  the  Western  Mutual  Benefit  Association, 
or  did  they  make  any  to  you?    A.  They  made  propositions  to  me. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Occidental  Endowment  Association?    A.  I  was. 

Mr.  Spelling  :  Do  you  know  what  propositions  the  Western  Mutual  Benefit  Associa- 
tion made  to  you?    A.  I  did  not  join  any  but  the  Occidental. 

Q.  Was  there  any  proposition  made  to  you  after  the  collapse  of  the  Occidental,  taking 
it  for  granted  that  it  did  collapse,  by  any  other  association?  A.  Mr.  Ridley  wrote  me  a 
letter,  he  would  like  me  to  join  the  other. 

Q.  What  was  the  name — tlie  Western  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  was  that  it?  A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  you  invest  in  the  Occidental?    A.  Between  $1,400  and  $1,600. 

Q.  How  much  were  you  insured  for  in  that  association?  A.  My  wife  and  I  were  insured 
in  all  for  $20,000— $10,000  each. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  did  you  continue  to  pay  assessments?  A.  Paid  assessments 
for  about  four  and  one  half  years. 

Q.  The  sum  total  paid  in  by  vou  for  yourself  and  wife  amounted  to  how  much?  A.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $1,400  to  $1,600. 

Q.  Did  any  of  your  coupons  mature?    A.  One. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  amount  of  that  coupon  ?    A.  One  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  that  amount  when  it  became  due?  A.  I  did  not  get  anything— 
not  a  cent. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  the  Directors  about  your  interest  in  the  Occidental?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  Directors?  A.  Dr.  Smith,  A.  P.  Overton,  T.  J.  Brookes — ^that  is  what  I  adl 
him — it  may  have  been  Brook. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Overton's  occupation — is  he  not  President  of  a  bank?  A.  I  think  so, 
sir. 

Q.  A  railroad  builder?    A.  I  do  not  know  about  the  railroad. 

Q.  Is  he  not  building  a  railroad  to  Sebastopol?    A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  say  you  talked  with  those  men,  tell  us  what  they  said?  A.  They  told  me  to 
stick  to  it,  and  when  my  coupons  became  due  1  would  get  the  amount  due. 

Q.  What  policies  were  you  carrying?    A.  Four.    Two  of  my  own  and  two  of  my  wife. 

Q.  For  $10,000  each?    A.  Each. 

Q.  You  were  insured  first  in  the  Santa  Rosa?  A.  Last  in  the  Santa  Rosa.  First  in  the 
old  office — the  Texas  Endowment  Association.    They  made  it  all  over  in  one  some  way. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  complaint  to  these  Directors  about  the  non-payment  of  your 
coupons,  and  tlie  refusal  or  failure  to  make  loans  to  you?  A.  Yes:  whenever  I  saw 
them  I  did.    I  did  not  complain  very  much.    I  am  not  one  of  that  kind. 

Q.  When  were  those  complaints  made.    A.  Right  along  for  the  last  year  or  two. 

GoLONKL  Tobin:  Did  you  make  any  attempt  to  recover  what  was  due  to  you  through 
proceedings  at  law?    A.*l  did  not. 

Mb.  Spkllino  :  Tell  the  substance  of  the  reply  you  received  from  Overton,  Dr.  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Brookes.    Did  you  talk  to  Mr.  Carruthers  any?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Tell  in  your  own  way  what  reply  they  made,  if  any?  A.  They  all  told  me  it  would 
be  all  right.  Mr.  Carruthers  told  me  if  he  was  me  he  would  drop  part  of  it;  he  had  not 
much  faith  in  it. 

Q.  Did  he  give  any  reasons  for  his  lack  of  confidence?    A.  No. 

Q.  Where  docs  he  reside?    A.  He  resides  at  Santa  Rosa. 

Q.  What  position  did  they  occuj>y  in  the  Santa  Rosa  Self-Endowment  Association? 
A.  Thev  were  Directors. 


Q. 

Q.  All  ])Ut  Carrutliers  told  you  that  it  was  a  safe  thing  for  a  year  or  two  before  it  col- 
lapsed? A.  They  told  me  that  right  up  to  the  time  it  collapsed— to  not  more  than  two 
or  three  weeks  before. 

Q.  What  is  the  financial  condition  of  these  men,  siKjaking  in  a  general  way?  A.  I  wish 
I  was  as  well  off  as  either  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  poor  laboring  men  or  widow  women  in  the  town  of  Suite 
Rosa  who  have  sutfered  from  this  or  any  other  of  the  mutual  endowment  kind?  JL  I 
know  of  some  in  Santa  Rosa,  and  outside  of  it  I  am  not  acquainted  much. 
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CoLOHEL  To  BIN :  Are  vou  a  member  of  any  endowment  association  at  the  present  time, 
Mr.  Ames?    A.  I  do  not  belong  to  any  of  tnem ;  it  is  the  only  one  I  belonged  to. 
Q.  Was  any  money  given  to  you  as  a  loan  from  that  association?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  absolutely  lost  all  you  paid  in?    A.  Yes,  sir;  every  cent. 


John  F.  Smith. 

Colonel  Tobin:  What  is  your  full  name,  Mr.  Smith?    Answer— John  F.  Smith. 

Q.  Mr.  Smith,  where  are  you  from?    A.  From  Santa  Rosa,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  a  member  of  the  Occidental?  A.  Yes,  sir.  My  wife  was  insured  in  the 
Occidental. 

Q.  You  were  not  yourself?  A.  No ;  it  was  my  wife,  but  I  alw^s  paid  it,  and  attended 
to  It. 

Mr.  Spelling:  Do  you  know  of  any  other  members  in  Santa  Rosa?  A.  Yes;  of  quite 
a  number. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Willoughby,  who  resides  down  not  far  from  the  McNear 
Hot«l,  on  Fourth  Street?  A.  No,  sir;  never  heard  of  her;  don't  know  her.  I  know  Mrs. 
Bennett,  a  lady  who  had  two  polices  in  this  company ;  her  husband  had  one  and  she  had 
one. 

Q.  What  was  her  financial  condition?  A.  Her  financial  condition  was  very  low.  She 
kept  paying,  all  the  time  expecting  to  get  paid  when  the  coupon  became  due.  The  cou- 
pon became  due  and  was  not  paid.  I  have  the  facts  of  the  matter  here;  a  gentleman 
gave  it  to  me  because  he  could  not  come,  and  I  brought  it  down  with  me ;  he  asked  me 
to  bring  it  down  here. 

[Statement  put  in  evidence.] 

Witness:  Now,  Mr.  Spelling,  if  you  will  let  me  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  Spelling:  Go  ahead.    Proceed,  Mr.  Smith. 

Witness:  I  took  out  a  policy,  November  24. 1885,  and  paid  on  that  policy  regularly 
every  month  up  to  1888,  wnen  they  commencea  to  assess  double.  I  used  to  pay  |10  a 
month ;  in  1886  and  1887  it  was  $10  a  month,  and  March  2,  1887, 1  paid  $20  double  assess- 
ments. Then  along  from  that  time  to  1889,  I  paid  |20  a  month.  We  had  an  insurance 
of  $10,000,  and  alwavs  paid  regularly  and  promptly;  but  when  1  took  this  insurance  out 
first,  they  told  me  that  in  six  months  1  would  get  $200,  and  that  this  would  keep  the 
]>ayments  up.  I  thought  it  was  a  pretty  ^ood  thing;  but  I  never  got  a  cent.  1  went  to 
them,  however,  a  great  manjr  times  and  tned  to  get  money,  but  they  were  always  embar- 
rassed— could  not  pay  anything. 

O.  Did  you  talk  to  those  Directors?  A.  I  talked  to  Mr.  Brookes,  to  Judge  Overton, 
and  I  talked  to  Mr.  Riddle,  and  they  always  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  thing  was 
on  a  good,  sound  basis.  AH  I  had  to  do  was  to  pay  my  money,  and  when  the  coupon 
l>ecame  due  I  would  get  niy  money  back.  But  the  Financial  Secretary,  Mr.  Wood,  wiien 
I  went  to  him  to  get  a  payment  on  the  coui>on,  he  said  that  it  was  imix)ssible;  that  he 
could  not  pay ;  that  in  three  months  he  would  pay.  He  told  me  it  was  a  business  office ; 
in  three  or  four  months  more  he  would  pay.  I  had  so  much  money  insured  I  had  to  give 
it  up.    I  paid  in  $680. 

Q.  To  cover  that  policy?  A.  Up  to  the  smash,  I  had  paid  up  to  March,  $680.  1  had 
paid  $700  when  they  biu*sted,  but  I  got  $20  returned. 

Q.  Was  the  coupon  due  at  that  time?  A.  The  coupon  would  mature  on  the  eighteenth 
of  November. 

Q.  They  collapsed  in  March?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  always  told  me  that  the  thing  was 
straight. 

Q.  Was  there  any  effort  to  get  you  to  join  the  Western  Mutual?  A.  Yes,  sir;  after 
thev  collapsed  I  received  a  letter  and  went  to  the  office  in  the  Flood  building;,  and  Mr. 
Riddle  told  me  that  if  I  would  ioin  that  I  would  in  six  months  get  one  third  of  my 
monev,  and  in  another  six  months  get  another  third. 

Q.  Did  you  ioin?    A.  No. 

(J.  Why?    A.  I  did  not  have  any  confidence  in  the  i>eople. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  most  of 'the  old  hands  in  the  Occidental?  A.  They  were  all 
there,  I  guess,  mostly.  Mr.  Riddle  said  he  was  there  only  to  help  them  out.  I  guess  he 
was  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  Then  you  thought  it  better  not  to  throw  good  money  after  bad?    A.  I  thouj^ht  so. 

Q.  Were  you  not  required  to  give  up  your  Occidental  policy?  A.  He  said  all  of  us 
that  would  execute  a  bond  to  them,  thev  would  see  tliat  they  got  their  monev  buck. 

Q.  Did  vou  talk  with  Brookes?  A.  iJe  said  he  thought  tliat  the  Western  Mutual  was 
a  good  thing;  he  was  going  to  join  it  himself,  and  was  the  only  way  to  get  our  money 
back.    1  could  not  see  it  that  way,  and  I  did  not  join. 

Q.  What  members  of  the  Occidental  do  you  know  in  Santa  Rosa?    A.  I  know  Mr.  Peck. 

Q.  What  is  Peck's  financial  condition?  A.  He  works  lor  a  living  every  day.  1  know 
Mr.  Kewy;  he  lives  close  to  my  house;  he  works  every  day. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  some  widows  and  poor  men  in  this  institution?  A.  There  was 
one  woman  came  to  my  house.  I  told  the  woman  that  it  was  very  foolish  to  l)e  worrying 
a)K)ut  it — that  it  was  as  safe  as  if  in  the  bank;  I  thought  so  myself.  I  believe  she  got 
$500;  her  son,  I  think,  is  a  lawver. 

Q.  That  probably  accounts  for  it?    A.  1  don't  remember  her  name.    Slv^  ^i^xafc \ft  xo^ 
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house,  and  I  told  her  1  thought  the  money  was  an  safe  as  in  the  bank,  as  I  had  every 
confidence  in  the  men  wlio  told  me  so,  Mr.  Brookes  and  Mr.  Overton. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  tliat  it  wa«  a.s  nafe  as  in  the  hank?  A.  I  told  that  lady  so.  Mr. 
Brookes  told  nie  that  it  was  perfectly  Mafe ;  that  everything  was  straieht  and  w'|uare. 

Colonel  Tobin:  Did  Mr.  Overton  tell  you  that?  A.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Overton  a  long 
time  ago,  and  he  told  me  everything  was  all  right. 

Q.  Is  not  Mr.  Overton  a  hanker  in  Santa  Rosa?  A.  He  is  President  of  the  savings 
bank. 

Q.  Is  he  not  building  a  railroad  to  Sebastopol — heljung  to  do  it;  one  of  the  Directors? 
A.  1  don't  know  whether  he  is  interested  in  it  or  not.  He  is  always  interested  in  any- 
thing Mr.  Donahue  is  undertaking. 

(i.  He  has  to  do  with  the  management  and  control  of  railroads  in  that  county?  A.  I 
think  he  has ;  I  would  not  be  positive. 

(^  Don't  you  know  he  is  one  of  the  Directors— a  builder  of  the  Sebastopol  road?  A.  I 
heard. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Brookes?    A.  He  is  a  farmer  in  San  Joaouin  Coimty. 

Q.  Does  he  work  on  his  farm?    A.  He  has  some  one  working  on  it  for  him. 

Q.  Is  he  a  poor  man  or  a  rich  man?    A.  He  is  not  a  poor  man.    Ho  lives  on  his  tarm. 

Q.  Wiiat  ]»osition  does  he  occupy  in  Santa  Rosa?  A.  I  think  he  is  one  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Methodist 'College,  or  Pacific  Methodist  College. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Willoughby,  that  lives  across  the  street  ?  A.  I  know 
her  boy,  but  I  don't  know  her. 

Colonel  Tobin  read  the  sworn  statement  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wilson,  September  20,  1889. 

Colonel  Tobin  :  We  have  a  large  amount  of  correspondence  frimi  different  parts  of  the 
State  of  the  same  character. 


A.  W.  Bishop. 

Colonel  Tobin:  What  is  your  full  name?    Answer— A.  W.  Bishop. 

Q.  You  are  Secretary  of  the  Mutual  Endownment  of  Oakland?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Mutual  Endowment  has  lx»en  in  exisVnce  five  years?    A.  Since  August  7, 1884. 

Q.  Yours  is  an  incori>orated  society?    A.  Yes. 

O.  Your  plan,  l)esides  endowment,  is  also  sick  and  relief?  A.  There  is  both  life  and 
endowment — separate  and  distinct  from  each  other — and  the  only  relief  feature  is  that 
when  nieml)ers  are  disabled  through  sickness  or  accident,  we  loan  them  |2  on  each  $1,000 
on  the  face  of  their  policy  for  a  period  not  exceeding  eight  weeks  in  any  one  year,  to  tide 
them  over  any  disability!  so  that  they  would  not  lose  their  membership  from  being  dis- 
abled. 

Q.  Have  the  rates  of  endowment  \wen  increased  since  the  date  of  your  incorporation? 
A.  Thev  have  l)een  increased  verv  materiallv. 

Q.  To  what  extent?    A.  Well,  al)Out  50  per  cent. 

Q.  What  was  thecau.se  of  the  change  in  the  rates?  A.  Wo  found  that  the  rates  we 
adopted  first  would  in)t  meet  the  liabilities,  and  therefore  they  were  increased. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  date  when  this  organization  was  started  was  this  change  made? 
A.  About  a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  Then  tile  new  plan  has  been  in  existence  about  three  and  a  half  j'ears?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  what  was  the  rate  of  assessment  on  $1,000;  say,  an  average  age  of  forty  at  first? 
A.  It  was  90  cents. 

Q.  What  is  it  at  the  present  time?    A.  It  is  $1  20. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  anything  under  $1  20  to  be  a  safe  form  of  assessment?   A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  Vou  believe  that  any  endowment  association,  assessing  its  members  onl^'  |1  or 
under,  wfiere  the  ctjunuii  would  mature  in  five  years,  would  be  a  safe  plan?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  don't  think  it  would.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  on  a  basis  of  |1.000  now.  I  dun't 
think  it  would  be  safe. 

Q.  How  many  members  had  you  who  were  entitled  to  coupons  under  the  old  plan? 
A.  Well,  about' two  hundred  at  the  time. 

Q.  Have  the  coupons  of  these  two  hundred  about  matured?  A.  Some  of  these;  most 
of  them  that  are  still  members,  they  will  mature — well,  some  of  them  will  extend  into 
next  year. 

Q.  About  how  much  would  a  member  under  tbe  present  system  pay  into  your  organi- 
zation in  seven  years,  when  the  coupons  mature — seven  years  is  your  limit?  A.  Seven 
years  at  forty. 

Q.  Seven  years  a^  forty,  I  am  S])eaking  of  that?  A.  I  stated  that  hastily,  and  I  may 
be  mist4iken.    [Looks  at* card.] 

Q.  This  will  be  a  coiii)on,  that  will  be  due  in  a  ]>eriod  of  seven  years,  of  |1,000?  A.  We 
pay  in  the  association  $105  30,  and  get  $200.  The  $1,000  would  extend  through  a  period 
of  thirty-five  years. 

Q.  $105  30  in  seven  years  would  get  $200?  A.  He  is  paying  on  the  same  amount  through 
a  period  of  thirty-five  yeai*s — of  course  it  would  be  less;  of  course  the  interest  for  the 
thirty-five  years  would 'make  his  payments  for  the  last  years  necessarily  smaller  than  the 
first;  but  multiplving  that  by  five  would  give  the  total  amount  that  he  would  pay  In 
during  the  thirty-nve  years.    It  would  take  thirtv-five  years  for  him  to  eet  the  faHlljMOL 

Q.  You  say  that  there  are  about  two  hundreu  members  on  the  oldplan  entftwd  to 
coupons?   A.  Yes. 
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Q.  About  what  was  the  average  length  of  coupons  at  that  time  on  the  old  plan?  A. 
They  were  the  same,  excepting  from  the  ages  of  fifty  to  fifty-five  the  period  was  decreased 
down  to  four  years.  We  tooK  them  in  up  to  sixty;  but  after  fifty-five,  under  the  old 
plan,  one  coupon  was  canceled,  if  they  were  fifty -nine;  two  coujvbns  above  fifty-nine; 
but  under  tlie  new  plan  there  is  no  coupon  matures  in  less  than  five  years,  and  no  meni- 
l>er  is  admitted  at  the  age  of  over  fifty-nve  vears. 

Q.  Was  not  the  old  plan  more  beneficial  or  advantageous  to  members  than  the  new 
plan  ?    A.  Oh,  materially  so.    It  was  disadvantageous  to  tlie  association  as  an  association. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Bishop,  was  the  reason  for  your  making  the  change  in  your  assessment 
plan  founded  on  the  fact  that  you  saw  that  vou  could  not  carry  out  your  contract  with 
your  shareholders  on  the  original  plan  ?    A.  "^fhat  was  the  cause  of  changing. 

Q.  Or  your  concern  be  destroyecf  if  continued  on  the  original  ]>lan?    A.  No  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  Under  your  svstem  have  you  been  able  to  meet  all  demands?  A.  Everj'  payment 
has  been  met  the  (fay  it  was  due,  and  we  have  $50,000  in  our  Reserve  Fund. 

Q.  I  would  askvouby  way  of  comparison:  Does  your  association  charge  a  much  higher 
nite  of  assessment  than  any  other  endowment  associations?  A.  I  think  our  charges  are 
the  highest  of  the  kind  of  any  association  doing  business  on  this  coast.  I  would  like  in 
addition  to  add  to  that,  to  state  while  it  is  fresh  in  my  mind:  In  addition  to  the  endow- 
ment, our  life  rates  are  nearly  e<|ual  to  the  old  line  com])anies.  They  are  the  same  as 
the  Fidelity  of  Pennsylvania — it  is  an  incori»orated  organization,  that  is,  a  mutual  com- 
pany, but  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  but  that  is  considered  what  they 
call'the  old  line  companies— their  rates  are  the  same  as  ours.  I  took  the  assessment 
rate  of  the  New  York  Mutual  Reserve. 

Q.  Have  you  had  experience  in  mutual  assessment  insurance?  A.  Well,  more  or  less 
for  the  past  ten  years. 

(^.  Would  you  explain  it  to  us  how  it  is  that  a  person  j>aying  $105  30  into  your  organi- 
zation during  seven  years  would  be  able  to  get  $200  at  the  end  of  that  period?  A.  It  is 
on  the  principle  that  has  been  found  to  be  correct  in  all  insurance  companies  and  asso- 
oiiitions— not  only  old  line,  but  mutual  and  co(ii->erative  associations— that  there  is  an 
average  in  the  whole  case  of  20  per  cent  of  lapses  each  year;  and  that  lapse  is  in  fact  the 
basis  of  the  accumulation  of  many  millions  of  dollars  which  the  big  companies  have  now 
as  their  8uri>lws — it  is  from  lapses.  Taking,  for  instance,  the  Pacific  Mutual,  they  have  on 
their  Ixioks,  I  think,  some  twenty  thousand  names  of  memlM?rs  who  have  joined  it,  have 
continued  their  membership  through  difl'erent  periods  ot  time,  and  I  think  they  are  carry- 
ing now  as  persons  whose  policies  are  still  in  force,  some  four  or  five  thousand.  That 
shows  the  number  of  lapses  that  will  occur  in  all  insurance  companies  and  associations. 
They  pay  their  money  in,  and  through  some  cause  or  other  quit. 

Q.*  What  other  foundation  do  you  dej>end  upon  besides  this?  A.  The  other  is  the 
interest  upon  the  amount  of  money  that  is  paid  in  through  the  period  of  time  l)efore  the 
niember*8  endowment  becomes  due.  These  two  accumulations  are  the  only  basis  upon 
which  you  can  reduce  the  actual  amount. 

Q.  Don't  you  depend  upon  the  influx  of  new  blood,  upon  the  receij)ts  of  new  members 
coming  in?  A.  \ou  have  got  to  keep  your  membership  good;  but  if  you  depend  uj)on 
nothing  more — if  you  depend  upon  the  increase  of  membership  to  pay  the  amounts  due 
old  members,  eventually  then  you  would  fail. 

Q.  What  disposition  (lo  you*make  ot  the  funds  of  your  association  in  order  to  make 
interest?    A.  It  is  loaned  upon  real  estate. 

Q.  Anything  on  loans?  A.  Our  l)y-laws  i)rohibit  the  hmns  of  money  on  anvthing  but 
real  estate,  and  State,  county,  or  government  bonds,  with  the  exception,  as  i  have  said 
iKjfore.  of.  the  small  amounts  that  we  loan  to  meml)ers  when  they  are  disabled,  in  order 
to  tide  over  their  ditficuity ;  that  is,  a  loan  upon  which  they  pay  7  per  cent  interest. 

Q.  Does  your  loan  vary?    A.  From  five  to  ten  years. 

Q.  According  to  the  age  of  members  ui>oii  entrance?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  funds  have  you  in  your  incori»oration?  A.  Three.  The  General  Fund 
or  Kxi>ense  Fund.  The  second.  Coupon  Indemnity  Fund,  which  is  the  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  coupons  maturing,  either  bv  death  or  by  expiration  of  time;  and  the  Reserve 
Fund,  which  is  not  to  be  less  than  $50,000,  which  we  have  now  fully  paid  in. 

Q.  How  often  are  financial  reports  published?    A.  Semi-annually. 

Q.  Are  they  printed  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  distributed?    A.  Yes;  distributed  to  cverj' member. 

Q.  Do  these  reports  contain  full  details  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  each  fund? 
A.  It  does  in  detail  of  the  Coupon  Indemnity  Fund  and  of  the  Reserve  Fund.  Imt  not  of 
the  <»eneral  Fund — not  in  detail. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  you  do  not  detail  in  the  publication  of  the  Expense  or  General  Fund? 
A.  Well,  there  is  no  reason,  except  that  to  publish  it  in  detail  would  reciuire  a  very 
large  space  of  the  papers. 

O.  1  notice  in  all  the  fraternal  organizations  they  publish  in  detail  the  receipts  and 
<lisl>ursements  of  the  Expense  Fund;  wiiy  should  it  not  be  done  by  an  association  such 
as  vours?    A.  I  don't  know  but  that  it  w(>uld  ])e  a  good  p<ilicy  to  do  so. 

(J.  Are  the  moneys  paid  out  by  yourself,  as  Secretary,  or  are  they  paid  out  by  warrant 
on  the  treasurv?  A.  Everj'  dollar  paid  out  of  any  description  of  fund  is  on  warrant,  and 
not  upon  anytning  else. 

Q.  For  each  warrant  paid  out,  have  you  the  date  and  name  and  address  stated  in  the 
warrant?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  no  reports  of  vour  disbursements  have  ever  been  published  ?  A.  None,  <iiLQe'^l- 
ing  the  general  amounfs. 
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Q.  By  whom  can  your  by-laws  \ye  altered  or  amended?  A.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  association,  by  a  majority  vote,  or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Boanl 
of  Directors. 

O.  At  any  stated  time  in  the  interim  l>etween  the  meetings  of  the  association?  A. 
Only  at  reciilar  moctinp^. 

Q?  If  a  diangc  is  made  in  any  of  the  by-laws,  is  that  change  published  and  sent  to  all 
the  members?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  your  books  open  to  members?  A.  Any  member  has  the  right  to  inspect  the 
books  at  any  time. 

Q.  Would  you  think  it  a  good  thing  to  place  associations  such  as  yours  under  super\'u«- 
ion?  A.  I  think  it  would.  We  had  a  bill  last  session  placing  under  supervision  all  asso- 
ciations of  everv  dcscriptitm  of  life  or  accident,  and  also  that  they  should  not  do  busine;*^ 
without  a  surpfus  of  1^.000. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  bill  introduced  bv  Mr.  Wadsworth?  A.  1  was  there  at  the  time. 
Our  bill  i)fopoHed  to  nuike  the  Reserve  f^und  |60,000,  whic]i  was  provided  by  our  by-laws. 
It  was  cut  (lown  to  |25,000  to  accommodate  some  other  associations  of  this'character. 

Q.  Who  introduced  your  bill?  A.  It  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr. — I  forjrot 
his  name.  There  were' four  or  live  bills  drawn,  and  we  met  together— we  had  a  meetinp 
of  the  parties  interested  in  the  matter— and  they  were  consigned  in  the  one  hill.  Our 
bill  virtually  was  adopted  with  the  exception  of  tne  amount  of  the  Reserve  Fund.  Mr. 
WadswortliN  bill- was  embraced  in  ours,  with  the  exception  of  the  Reserve  Fund  and 
some  little  alterations  that  Mr.  Wadsworth  consented  to. 


J.  II.  Leonard, 
Of  San  Jos<?. 

Mr.  Spelling  :  What  position  do  you  occupy?  Answer — City  Treasurer  and  Collector 
of  San  ,]oh6. 

Q.  Have  you  been  investing  in  tiie  Self-Endowment  Association?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  witli  the  financial  condition  of  the  class  of  people  who  have 
invested  iii  sucli  associations  in  that  town?    A.  Not  particularly ;  only  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Well,  in  a  general  way,  what  class  have  invested  in  these  associations;  are  thev 
w*orking  people,  or  are  they  "wealthy  ixjople?  A.  The  majority  are  working  people ;  ^leopfe 
of  the  poorer  class. 

Q.  A\  hat  ]>roportion  of  these  are  poor  people  who  work  for  their  daily  living— two  thirds, 
three  fourths?  A.  I  cannot  say  that;  but  the  majority  are  working  for  tlieir  daily  living, 
for  their  support. 

O.  Do  you  know  what  associations  have  done  business  in  San  Jos^?  A.  I  don't  know 
— there  are  a  great  manv  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Western  Mutual?    A.  1  know  of  it;  1  know  Mr.  Collins  well. 

Q.  Did'yuu  have  any  conversation  with  the  President  of  the  Western  Mutual  before  it 
was  organized.  A.  I* did  before  it  was  organized  and  at  the  time  it  was  organized.  1 
was  then  a  memt)er  of  the  Occidental  that  had  suspende<l,  and  Mr.  Collins  was  an  old 
friend  and  Club  Manager,  and  also  acted  as  a  deputy  of  the  nmnagers  in  examining  the 
organization  «»f  theOrcidental. 

Q.  Tell  what  the  conversation  was?  A.  At  the  time  of  the  collapse  of  the  Occidental  I 
saw  him  and  asked  him  what  was  to  be  done.  He  said  he  should  come  to  the  city  to  consult 
with  other  members  an<l  consider  what  arrangements  could  be  made  to  protect  the  old 
members  of  the  Occidental.  On  his  return  in  two,  three,  or  four  days,  he  said  that  they 
had  not  fully  completed  their  arrangements.  I  said  mine  would  mature  in  Au^ist  of  ihi's 
year,  and  he  said  1  j>robably  would  not  ji^'t  any  ]»av  for  a  year.  I  called  on  iiim  after  his 
second  visit  to  the  city.  He  seemed  disincliiied  to  talk*,  and  learning  that  my  coupon 
would  mature  duringthe  year  said  nothing  would  be  j)aid  to  me;  that  they  could  not 
receive  me  as  a  member;  tliat  they  only  took  in  those  wiu»se  coupons  had  matured  after- 
ward. 

Q.  Whose  cou]»ons  had  a  considerable  time  to  run?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  idea. 

Q.  Di<l  he  say  anything  to  you  as  to  the  source  from  wlience  they  obtained  for  him  the 
list  of  names?"  A.Hedidnot. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  officer  or  any  Director  of  the  Occidental 
in  regard  to  that?  A.*  I  did  not.  1  had  previously  expresses!  dissatisfaction  with  the 
management  and  some  of  the  reports,  and  Mr.  (^oUins,  after  his  visit  to  the  oitv  and 
examination  of  the  books,  stated  that  the  books  were  well  kept;  wished  that  I  could  see 
them;  that  their  atlairs  wen?  entirely  honest,  and  were  flourishing  and  would  8uccee<i. 

Q.  That  is,  of  the  Occidental?    A.*  That  is,  tlie  Occidental. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  ])ay  in?    A.  About  $.*<2r>. 

Q.  How  much  did  vou  receive?    A.  I  received  nothing. 

Q.  Your  coupon  did  not  mature?  A.  Did  not  mature.  It  was  to  have  matureil  in 
August,  188$);  last  August. 

Q.  From  your  experience,  what  class  of  persons  were  the  majority  of  the  members? 
Were  they  wage  earners,  peojile  dependent  on  their  daily  labor?  A.  They  were,  the 
majority  <»f  them. 

Q.  Was  it  while  the  Occidental  was  running  that  you  had  the  conversation  with  Mr. 
Collins?    A.  it  was  just  after  it  had  suspended;  imme<iiately  aft«r. 

Q,  Did  you  not  have  a  conversation  witli  Mr.  B,\ddle  before  that?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  he  not  tell  you  the  list  of  members  out  of  which  they  were  going  to  form  the 
Western  Mutual?    A.  No,  sir. 


Q.  Have  you  joined  the  new  organization  ?    A.^  I  have  not. 


Why?  A.  I  have  no  confidence  in  it;  and,  as  1  understand  it,  they  would  not 
accept  me  as  a  member. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  of  poor  people  who  have  invested?  A.  I  know  these 
people  well.  [Looking  at  list.]  1  know  Mrs.  Secchitano  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Ingham ;  I 
know  them  both. 

Colonel  Tobin:  This  is  a  widow  with  a  large  family  of  children?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Insured  for  $2,000?    A.  That  was  the  amount  of  her  first  'coupon. 

Q.  How  much  did  she  pay?    A.  She  ])aid  over  $700. 

Q.  Paid  over  $700,  and  got  nothing?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  is  signed  by  Annie  Secchitano  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  another,  from  Mrs.  Joseph  Ingham,  also  a  widow  lady  dependent  upon  her 
labor  for  her  support;  conducts  a  small  lodging  house ;  joined  the  Western  Mutual  Bene- 
fit Association  or  America,  Pacific  Coast  department;  she  paid  all  assessments  until  the 
society  failed' in  March  last;  she  was  to  receive  $1,000  at  the  end  of  the  four  years^  and 
got  nothing?  A.  She  deprived  herself,  as  she  told  me  personally,  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  to  do  that.  She  paid  in  about  $360--deprived  herseli  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  do 
that. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else?  A.  There  is  a  change  of  by-laws;  the  old  company,  with- 
out any  consultation,  entirely  changed  the  plan. 

Q.  Changed  the  terms  of  the  contract?    A.  Changed  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

Q.  Made  them  one-sided  against  the  members,  when  they  were  already  one  sided  in 
their  favor?    A.  Yes. 


Mas.  E.  A.  AiNSLiE. 

Mr.  Spelling:  Where  do  you  reside?    Answer— No.  202  Stockton  Street. 

Q.  Were  you  solicited  to  become  a  member  of  the  Western  Mutual  Benefit  Association, 
of  San  Francisco  ?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Who  solicited  you  to  join?    A.  Mr.  Riddle,  and  Mrs.  Riddle,  and  Mrs.  Jones. 

Q.  You  talked  to  Mr.  Brookes  about  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  Mr.  Brookes,  the  President?  A.  In  the  Occidental  Endowment 
Association. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  any  time  in  Room  10,  Flood  building?  A.  I  did;  and  had  a  con- 
versation with  him. 

Q.  Did  any  one  hand  you  one  of  these  circulars?  A.  Yes;  and  that  was  sent  to  me  by 
mail. 

U.  Did  the  President  of  your  association,  Mr.  Brookes,  hand  you  one?  A.  No,  sir;  he 
did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  him  folding  them,  and  sending  them  away?  A.  He  was  there  fold- 
ing them,  and  so  was  Mrs.  Riddle.  He  said  he  was  going  into  it,  and  that  it  was  a  good 
thing  for  him  to  go  into. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  he  had  them  printed?  A.  It  was  a  mutual  agreement  between 
them  all  to  have  them  printed. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Brookes  was  folding  and  sending  them  out?  A.  Mr.  Brookes,  Mr.  Riddle, 
Mrs.  Riddle,  and  Mrs.  Morelli  were  all  there  folding  them  and  sending  them. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?    A.  I  am  a  sick  nurse. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  pay  into  the  Occidental  Self-Endowment?  A.  I  paid  in 
$e00  or  $700.  I  paid  them  $40  after  tliey  were  seized,  not  knowing  they  were  seized ; 
they  took  it. 

Q.  And  kept  it?    A.  They  kept  it.    After  they  were  seized  thev  took  $40  from  me. 

Q.  From  wnom  did  you  demand  it?    A.  From  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Riddle. 

Q.  What  position  did  they  occupy?    A.  Jones  was  Secretary,  Riddle  was  President. 

Colonel  Tobin:  Are  they  in  the  city  now?  A.  Yes;  Mr.  kiddle  is  there  now,  and 
Mr.  Jones  is  doing  the  work. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  that  the  institution  had  collapsed  at  the  time  that  you  paid  the 
monev?    A.  No,  sir;  I  had  no  idea. 

Q.  To  whom  aid  you  pay  it  there?  A.  I  paid  it  to  Riddle's  son.  I  went  in  with  my 
book  that  they  gave'  me,  and  paid  my  two  assessments. 

Q.  Was  the  concern  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver?  A.  No;  but  it  liad  been 
seized. 

S.  It  had  been  seized  by  the  Sheriff?  A.  I  was  going  up  the  street  a  few  days  after, 
a  lady  inquired  of  me  how  mudi  money  I  had  lost  in  tlie  Occidental.  I  told  her  I 
had  got  a  paper  that  day  telling  me  the  concern  was  prosi)cring.  I  told  her  she  was  mis- 
taken. I  went  down  there;  the  Shcritf  was  in  there.  I  had  that  j)aper;  the  "Co-Mutual 
Alliance,"  1  think,  is  the  ]mper  they  pul)lished.  It  said  that  it  is  in  a  prosperous  state. 
I  felt  myself  quite  mortified.  I  thougnt  I  would  soon  get  my  $2,000.  I  nave  any  amount 
of  papers.    Tney  sent  me  one  every  month. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  this  Western  Mutual?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  any  endowment  association?  A.  1  belong  to  the  Fraternal,  and  I 
belong  to  the  Pacific  Endowment.  I  am  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Pacific  Endow- 
ment. 
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Mr.  Spelling:  You  never  got  your  coupon  paid?  A.  Oh,  no.  My  coupon  is  due.  I 
have  got  the  coupon  j'ct.  I  never  j?ot  a  cent  out  of  it.  I  never  had  a  loan.  After  Rid- 
dle, nohody  ever  got  anvthing;  hetore  that  thev  loaned.    He  got  everything  liimself. 


A. 

Q. 
tell  you. 

Q.*  Do  you  know  who  was  there  to  hid  in  those  books?  A.  1  don't  know.  I  did  not 
go  to  the'sale  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  gave  up  the  books  and  papers  to  be  levied  on  under  that  attach- 
ment? A.  I  think  they  were  seized  l)efore  the  new  Judge.  I  think  they  took  a  list  of  the 
members'  names  whilcthe  Sheriff  was  in  the  ofliee.  I  was  in  there  ]mrt  of  the  time,  and 
all  the  clerks  seemed  to  be  Inisy ;  and  1  had  an  idea  that  they  were  taking  the  meml)er?' 
names;  and  thev  sent  out  that  way — get  them  into  this  new  one,  and  get  their  money.  I 
told  them  they  fiad  got  all  I  wanted  out  of  me. 


J.  J.  Schneider, 
Of  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  Sprllinc,  :  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  business  of  mutual  l)enefit  associa- 
tions in  vour  town  ?    Answer — Yes  *;  I  was  a  meml>er  and  Club  Manager  of  the  Occidental. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  out  a  policy  in  the  Western  Mutual  Benefit  Association?  A.  I 
never  did ;  but  a  policy  was  given  to  me  by  a  solicitor  who  came  to  my  place.  I  had 
some  communications  by  mail  in  relation  thereto;  but  later  on  a  solicitor  came,  who  was 
kind  enough  to  bring  me  out  a  policy  with  my  name  in,  so  I  think  it  w^as  not  quite  right. 
I  had  the  |>olicy  with  the  stipulation  that  1  was  to  assign  any  and  all  of  my  interest  in 
the  Occidental. 

Q.  Were  you  required  to  give  u]>  your  Occidental  pai)ers  l)efore  you  got  into  the 
Western  Mutual?  A.  I  did  not  read  that;  I  had  no  confidence  in  it;  I  have  it  still  in 
my  box. 

Q.  Who  solicited  you?  A.  I  don't  know  who  the  young  man  is.  I  supposed  it  to  be 
Jones;  but  he  was  too  young  to  l)e  Jones. 

Q.  Did  anv  one  send  you  a  circular?  A.  I  had  several  previous,  that  had  come  from 
the  main  office.    Here  is  one  from  Riddle. 

Colonel  Tobin:  How  much  did  you  pay  into  the  Occidental  while  you  were  a  mem- 
l)er?    A.  I  think  over  $400.    Aly  assessment  per  month  was  $3  80. 

Q.  Did  any  coupon  become  due?    A.  No;  the  first  would  be  due  next  March. 

Q.  Did  yoii  ever  receive  anything?    A.  It  coUansed  last  March. 

Q.  It  collapsed  l>efore  the  first  coupon  became  auc?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  more  in  San  Rafael  who  were  in  the  same  boat  as  you?  A. 
There  were  some  fourteen.  We  started  as  a  clul)  of  twenty-four.  I  was  never  in  the 
Western  Mutual.  They  sent  me  circulars.  I  had  been  long  a  resident,  and  raisecl  a  large 
familv,  and  felt  1  could  not  conscientiously  ask  ])eople  to  enter. 

Q.  Were  those  of  the  working  class?  A.  In  our  club  they  were  not.  They  were  men 
not  possessed  of  canital,  but  they  had  some  excei)tions. 

Q.  And  who  would  feel  the  loss  of  the  capital  that  they  had  paid  in?  A.  I  suppose 
one  half  of  them  would  feel  the  loss. 

Q.  Do  you  know  S.  S.  Barstow,  marine  surveyor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  resi>ectable  gentleman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SpKLLiN(i:  1  have  a  statement  from  S.  S.  Barstow.  [Statement  read.]  A.  That  i? 
about  why  tliey  all  paid  in.  The  reason  why  they  pul>lished,  as  the  lady  stat4>d,  a  i^per 
called  the  "Co-Mutual  Alliance,"  a  i)aper  tliat  gave  a  monetarj'  statement  every  month. 
They  did  it  \\\>  to  the  end  of  tlie  last  montli.  That  letter  would  l>e,  without  question, 
indorsed  by  all  the  members  of  the  club. 

Q.  The  letter  that  he  sent?  A.  Yes.  sir;  those  are  the  sentiments  of  the  club  consist- 
ing ol  fourteen  memlKTs — there  were  twenty-live  when  they  started. 

Colonel  Tobin:  There  are  about  two  luiiidred  letters  of  this  character. 

Witness:  The  association  started  within  two  daj's  from  the  time  of  this  cou]>on,  and 
they  had  a  method  that  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  of.  They  had  a  method;  they 
seeined  tn  send  fair  communications  to  everj'  one  all  along,  until  coupons  like  this 
became  due;  tlie  holder  was  the  first  one  to  receive  a  letter  that  irave  the  true  tlnancial 
status  of  the  company,  wliercin  they  stated  the  financial  status  or  the  com]>any,  and  sjiid 
that  he  can  get  within  ninety  days  a  certain  amount— 1  think  about  one  thirdof  what  is 
due  him;  aiid  it  ap|>eared  to  me  that  thev  have  been  doing  tliis  kind  of  business  all 
alontr.  [>aving  about  rme  tliird.  and  tiiking  tlie  member's  receipt  for  the  whole  amount, 
and  therel)y  published  as  having  paid  a  certain  cou]>oii  of  $1,000,  whereas  the  fact  is  that 
they  pai<l  one  third  (»r  whatever  else  they  couM  settle  for. 

Q'.  It  was  given  here  that  a  lady  wiis  «>lfen'd  $15  <)5  if  she  gave  a  receipt  in  full  for  $5007 
A.  1  inferred  that  from  the  character  of  the  communication  thev  sent  me. 

Q.  And  not  only  that,  but  it  was  in  writing  by  the  Secretary  t*liat  was  in  their  associa- 
tion. Then  thev  would  advertise  this  coupon  j/aid  to  her  in  full?  A.  It  must  have  been 
the  method  of  their  operations,  l)ecause  they  published  that  pa])er  up  to  the  last.  1  was 
looking  for  one  paper.    I  came  down  in  order  to  sh(»w  the  character  of  Uieir  statwuaPts. 

Mil  Spelling:  They  published  one  in  Manrh,  after  they  were  seizea?    A*  I  tUak  I 
Jjnve  one  in  my  possession  after  that  time. 
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RosEBT  Bruce. 

M»,  Spelling:  Where  do  you  reside?    Answer— Vallejo. 

Q.  What  business  are  vou  engaged  in?    A.  Grocery  business  at  present. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  the  Western  Mutual  Benefit  Association 
and  its  predecessors  in  the  endowment  and  mutual  assessment?  A.  Not  the  Western 
Mutual.    I  am  more  or  less  acquainted  with  its  predecessors,  but  not  much  with  it. 

Q.  What  predecessors  do  you  speak  of?  A.  The  Occidental  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
branch  of  the  Texas— I  don't  know  what  you  call  it.  I  took  out  a  policy.  It  is  one  of 
those  things  that  a  man  will  do  sometimes  that  he  will  not  do  before  of  after.  I  })aid 
niy  assessments,  and  paid  no  more  attention  to  it  until  the  Sheriff  was  put  into  posses- 
sion. I  never  had  any  faith  in  it.  1  insured  my  wife  as  well  as  myself.  I  was  in  for  six 
years,  and  this  year  both  our  coupons  would  become  due,  and  I  paid  up  until  the  time 
It  failed — I  thinlc  it  was  March. 

Colonel  Tobin:  How  much  were  you  insured  for?  A.  $6,000,  paid  by  coupons,  one 
every  six  months. 

Q.  $5,000  for  yourself  and  a  like  amount  for  your  wife— $10,000  altogether?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  would  be  entitled  to  $2,000  for  yourself  and  your  wife?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
paid  in  between  $700  and  $800. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  receive?  A.  Nothing.  Never  expected  it.  Was  not  fooled 
about  it. 

Mb.  Spelling:  How  many  people  in  town,  giving  a  general  idea,  were  investing  in 
that  comiMiny?'  A.  I  do  not  know.  There  were  a  great  number  invested.  Some  got 
their  $1,000,  and  got  their  portions  of  it  and  got  out. 

Q.  The  Club  Managers  got  their  share?    A.  1  don't  know  that. 

Q.  Did  one  of  the  Directors  live  in  your  town?    A.  Yes;  Dean  Harrier. 

Q.  Did  he  get  his  coupon  paid?  A.  He  got  his  coupon  paid,  but  whether  in  full  or  not 
I  do  not  know.  I  know  a  Miss  McNear  that  keeps  a  small  millinery  shop;  she  got  $600, 
and  the  mail  before  that  she  got  $2,000. 

O.  How  was  she  able  to  get  any?  A.  Her  coupon  was  long  due.  She  got  it  last  fall, 
and  lier  coupon  was  six  months  overdue. 

Q.  Was  she  not  about  to  sue  them?    A.  I  don't  know;  I  think  not. 

Q.  What  class  of  people,  as  a  rule,  patronized  that  institution  in  your  town;  poor  peo- 
ple or  rich  |)eople?    A.  Poor  jieople;  fools  in  general. 

Q.  Were  they  not  working  people  ?  A.  Generally  your  working  men  have  no  sense,  or 
the  women  either. 

Colonel  Tobin:  You  won't  find  man  capitalists  going  into  it?  A.  Not  generally;  but 
I  don't  blame  them,  either. 

Mr.  Spelling:  Mary  C.  Curran— did  she  sign  a  statement  to  be  put  in  evidence  here 
before  the  Commissioner?    A.  She  did. 

Q.  Is  this  the  statement?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

[Statement  handed  in  in  evidence.] 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Gillon?    A.  1  do.    Mrs.  Gillon  is  in  terribly  poor  circumstances. 

[Mrs.  Gillon's  statement  read.] 

Witness:  1  know  Mrs.  Cobbett,  that  savs  she  has  paid  in  $400  into  that  institution. 
She  has  earned  it  on  the  washboard;  she  lias  no  other  means  of  making  a  living,  oiil^ 
washing  and  ironinc;. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Sarah  Cornell  ?    A.  1  know  her. 

Q.  What  are  her  circumstances?    A.  Her  circumstances  are  ver>'  |)Oor. 

Q,.  She  says  she  has  frecjuently  borrowed  money  to  keep  her  assessments  paid  up?  A. 
The  distress  and  feelings  of  poor  women,  from  paying  into  the  Occidental,  no  words  can 
express  it. 

fStatement  read  of  Jorgen  Healdsburg.] 

Mr.  Spelling:  I  will  say  now  that  the  Commissioner  has  a  list  of  three  hundred  and 
forty-seven  victims  of  these  associations,  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  in  different 
com'panies,  who  have  written  those  letters  that  we  have  been  speaking  of,  and  have  sent 
their  proofs  of  broken  contracts,  which  proofs  are  in  evidence.  We  have  a  list  of  names 
here — we  will  not  call  them  all — the  number  is  three  hundred  and  forty-seven.  Tho«e 
persons,  1  will  sayj  according  to  those  statements  and  the  evidence  contained  in  their 
contracts,  have  paid  from  $200  to  $800  each,  and  most  of  them  got  nothing  in  return— a 
few  of  them  getting  small  loans. 


C.  A.  Sawtelle. 

Question— Wliere  do  you  reside?  What  is  your  occu])ation?  Answer— Bookseller  and 
stationer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Western  Mutual  Benefit  Association?  A.  I  know 
their  circulars  and  so  forth.    1  read  all  their  circulars. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  organized  that  and  put  it  on  foot?  A.  It  is  all  in  the  printed 
list.    You  have  that  all,  1  believe. 

O.  Do  you  know  that  certain  officers  of  the  Occidental  Self-Endowment  Association 
haa  considerable  to  do  in  getting  that  scheme  up,  and  putting  it  on  foot?  A.  I  think 
the  members  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  officers. 

Q.  Were  you  not  in  the  city  after  it  was  organized— shortly  after?    A.  Y<i*. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  the  President  and  Business  Manager  and  Secretary  of  tho 
Occidental  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  Western  Mutual  Benefit  Association?  A. 
1  tulked  with  them  after  it  was  incorporated ;  yes. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  that  they  had  assisted  and  taken  part  in  its  organization?  A.  Xo; 
they  always  claimed  that  those  in  the  circulars  were  the  only  getters-up  of  it. 

Q.  About  what  time,  Mr.  Sawtelle,  did  the  Occidental  quit  business?  A.  You  have 
the  dates  there.    I  think  it  was  March  or  April.    1  think  it  was  April,  or  the  first  of  May. 

Q.  Of  this  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  down  here  in  conference  with  the  Directors  of  the  Occidental  alwut 
the  time  that  thev  concluded  to  give  it  up?  A.  I  was  down  at  the  meeting.  I  was  there 
at  the  meeting.    I  could  not  tell  vou  what  month  it  was. 

Q.  Da  you  know  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Occidental  when  it 
was  in  organization?    A.  Do  I  know  the  time?    I  could  not  tell  this  thing. 

Q.  D(m*t  you  know,  Mr.  Sawtelle,  as  a  fact,  that  the  dates  of  the  regular  meetings  were 
the  first  Tuesdav  in  each  month?    A.  I  do  not  say  that  I  do;  no. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  April  that  they  held  that  meeting? 
A.  You  know  when  it  was,  because  I  have  met  you  there.  You  have  cause  to  remember. 
I  cannot  tell  you  the  day.  But  so  far  as  being  in  conference  with  them,  there  is  notliing 
of  it.    I  hap|>ened  in  there  to  see  what  w^as  going  on. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hand  in  your  written  resignation  at  the  time?  A.  No;  I  did  not  hand 
in  any  resignation.    I  simply  declined  to  accept  any  appointment  as  Director. 

Q.  They  were  desirous  of  making  you  a  Director'?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  meeting  did  they  not  pass  a  resolution  to  have  the  association  carried 
through  as  an  insolvent,  unless*  they  got  terms?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Colonel  Tobin:  Were  there  many  members  of  that  association  in  Sacramento?  A. 
There  were  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  Sacramento ;  but  there  had  been  a 
great  many  more  than  that.  There  liad  probably  been  four  hundred  or  more — in  the 
neighborhood  of  four  hundred. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  who  were  paid  their  coupons?  A.  Yes ;  a  great  many  received 
the  full  amount  of  their  coupons,  and  a  great  many  others  received  payments  as  the 
Board  saw  that  the  institution  would  i)ay  or  could  pay — share  and  share  alike.  A  good 
many  got  the  full  amount.  Then,  when  it  was  figureci  out  that  it  could  not  pay  everj' 
<lollar,  tliey  cut  down  the  amount  to  be  paid,  and  a  good  many  got  their  payments  on 
that  figure*. 

Q.  What  class  of  people  were  generally  in  it?  A.  Well,  sir,  there  were  all  classes; 
some  of  our  wealthiest  men,  and  some  poor  })eople,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  endowment  association  having  headquarters  in  Sacramento, 
having  regular  officers  and  doing  business?  A.  There  are  several  that  have  their  agents 
there,  so  tar  as  that  goes. 

Q.  That  have  their  regular  agents  tliere?  Could  you  mention  any  at  the  present  time? 
A.  1  don't  knaw  as  I  could. 

(^.  How  long  were  you  a  ineml)cr  of  the  Occidental?    A.  I  guess  probably  seven  years 
-SIX  or  seven  years. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  your  coupons?    A.  Oh,  no;  I  was  a  nine-year  memlier. 

Q.  How  nnu-h  did  you  ]>ay  into  the  association?  A.  Take  it  altogether  I  paid  on  three 
policies,  the  payments  on  which  was  $700. 

Q.  And  never  got  anything  tor  it?    A.  Nothing  at  all. 

CoLONKL  Tobin:  Wliat,  iii  your  oj)inion,  was  the  main  cause  of  the  failure?  A.  I 
think  the  whole  cause  was  siniply  a  few  dissatisfied  parties  who  would  not  take  their  pro 
rata  of  cash;  in  other  words,  that  they  were  not  satisfied  with  a  smaller  amount  than 
their  contract  called  for.  The  agreeme'nt  and  contract  was  to  get  |1,000,  or  whatever  the 
profits  of  the  associati<»n  might  be,  and  they  all  understood  it  as  $1,000  apiece.  -^XJ^'" 
and  throe  or  four  months  bef«)ro  it  suspended  they  cut  down  the  payments  to  $1,000,  it 
]»aying  them  $2  f«.r  every  $1  they  pai<l  in  on  assessincnts,  wln(rh  I  thmk  you  have  sense 
enough  to  see  is  a  very  tair  and  *s<juare  proposition.  It  was  run  right  over  a  year  on  that 
projwsition.     Parties*  brought  suit;  no  money  coming  in,  there  was  nothing  to  pay  out. 

Q.  Did  they  not  ]>romise  more  than  they  could  perform?    A.  In  part. 

(J.  Whv  did  they  fail?  A.  On  account*of  the  carelessness  of  bacK  management.  In- 
stead of  figuring  it  they  sat  down,  and  <lid  not  make  provision  for  the  future,  as  they 
t»ught  to  have  done.  Tliey  should  have  increased  their  assessments  to  one  every  fifteen 
days.    They  di<l  later  on.* 

Q.  Were  you  the  Club  Manager  at  Sacramento?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  ^*our  name  was  published  as  a  Director  for  two  months  before  the  collapse? 
A.  Not  (juite  two  months.    That  is,  it  was  xmblished  in  leafiets. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  general  meeting?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  were  elected  Director?  A.  1  was  simply  ap|K)inted  Director,  and 
declined  to  accept.*   A  Director  proi)Osed  me:  it  was  moved  and  seconded.    1  declined. 

Q.  Were  you  the  Chairman  of  a  committee  last  January  to  report  to  the  association? 
A.  I  couhl  not  tell  you. 

Q.  As  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee?  A.  I  don't  remember;  1  have  been  on 
the  Finance  Committee  three  or  four  times. 

Q.  Did  jou  make  an  examination  of  the  books  last  .January?  A.  I  have  made  in 
examination  of  the  books,  but  understand,  I  did  not  expert  the  books.  I  do  not  know 
the  date. 

Mr.  Spelling:  Did  you  receive  the  "Co-Mutual ?"    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  Bee  in  February,  the  month  before  it  tailed,  yowr  name  published  a>  a  Dinctor? 
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A.  I  did  not  see  it  in  the  paper;  I  know  it  was  published  in  the  leaflets.  Their  publish- 
in|:  my  name  as  Director  particularly  did  not  make  me  ho.  They  cannot  make  a  man  a 
Director  unless  he  accepts  it;  whether  my  name  is  published  or  not  does  not  make  me 
so ;  I  never  was  a  Director  in  the  association. 

OoLONBL  ToBiN :  Dou't  vou  tliink  it  very  necessary  that  all  these  associations  should 
be^ controlled  and  regulated  by  law?  Don't  you  think  thej  should  be  under  the  Insur- 
ance Commissioner  or  some  other  State  officer?  A.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  my  idea;  and  file  a 
report  quarterly  or  semi-annually,  so  people  can  eo  and  know  exactly  what  is  what. 

Q.  You  made  an  examination 'last  January  and  reported?  A.  I  did.  That  is,  it  may 
have  been  January  or  February. 

Q.  The  report  was  published  in  the  "Alliance?"  A.  I  think  they  generally  published 
the  report  in  the  **  Alliance." 


J.  Claypole, 
Santa  Rosa. 

Mr.  Spellino:  Did  vou  occupy  some  official  position  or  agency?  Answer— 1  collected 
some  for  them,  and  acted  as  af^nt  for  them. 

Q.  Y'ou  were  Club  Manager  for  them  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long?    A.  About  ten  months. 

Q.  How  many  paid  assessments?    A.  Something  between  seventy  and  one  hundred. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing  what  class  of  people  were  Uiey — merchants  and  bankers,  or  poor 
people?  A.  They  were  divided.  Merchants  and  bankers  and  poor  men  and  poor  women, 
and  some  rich  women — all  went  in  for  speculation. 

Q.  To  what  class  did  the  majority  or  them  belong?  A.  In  Santa  Rosa  the  rich  class 
was  in  a  minority.  The  majority  were  common  laborers.  I  made  a  contract  that  all 
accept  $2  for  |I.  Those  who  did  not  get  |1,000  last  vear,  they  made  a  special  contract  to 
take  |2  for  |1. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  Mr.  Peck  made  a  special  contract,  and  did  not  get  any  tiling? 
A.  I  know  it ;  and  why  he  did  not  get  it.  He  brought  suit.  I  was  in  Class  A  for  $500. 
I  lived  my  coupon  out,  and  the  year  before  it  was  due  the  company  said  they  could  not 
]>os8ibly  pay  |3  for  |1,  and  came  to  me  with  a  written  obligation,  and  asked  me  if  I  could 
not  accept  f  2  for  $1.    I  did.  and  I  got  it. 

Mb.  Spelling:  But  you  know  some  that  did  not  get  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  worked  for  the  company?  A.  I  worxed  to  sell  coupons  for  the  company; 
I  worked  as  an  agent;  tried  to  get  members  of  the  company ^  and  I  got  many  members. 
It  is  a  mutual  concern,  and  the  cause  of  it  becoming  defunct  is  the  fault  of  the  members 
who  have  ceased  to  pay.  I  made  a  calculation  that  if  every  member  had  paid  his  regu- 
lar assessment  without  drawing,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  any  payment  of 
money  at  two  to  one;  they  would  have  had  plenty  of  money,  and  gone  on  tonday.  They 
made  a  mistake  when  they  loaned  money.  They  have  ^,000  loaned  out  they  can  do 
nothing  with.  I  borrowed  some  of  that  myself.  My  wife  was  not  out.  She  borrowed 
1100.  She  got  no  thousand,-  but  she  got  that  $100.  I  got,  while  Club  Manager,  10  cents 
for  every  assessment  paid — not  10  cents  on  the  dollar;  it  would  not  pay  me  $15  a  month. 
I  want  to  tell  the  facts  as  I  understand  them.  There  are  a  great  many  ladies  in  that 
institution;  some  of  them  very  poor.  One  of  these  Itold:  *' If  every  member  in  that 
institution,  two  thousand  three  hundred,  will  pay  the  assessments,  there  is  no  trouble  in 
your  getting  your  money."  There  is  not  one  out  of  five  of  those  who  got  his  $1,000  that 
continued  to  i>ay  assessments;  he  says:  *•!  am  ahead  of  the  company  now,  and  I  will 
quit." 

Colonel  Tobin:  Is  not  that  the  general  rule  in  other  associations?  A.  That  is  the 
general  rule  in  any  association  where  they  go  in  for  spe(!ulation. 

Mr.  Spellino  :  Suppose  they  all  paid  and  kept  ^)aying,  where  are  they  to  get  $2  for  $1? 
A.  They  can  get  it  easily  in  the  profits  of  tne  institution.  If  we  work  and  get  new 
ineml)er8  to  pay  us  offj  we  would  get  along.  We  make  the  profits  if  a  man  pays  and 
goes,  and  others  come  m  his  place,  and  his  endowment  runs  on  three  or  four  years  alon^. 

Q.  Some  are  bound  to  pay  in  a  lot  of  money  and  lose  it  in  order  for  others  to  get  their 
money?    A.  That  is  true  in  all  insurance. 

Q.  Who  was  your  predecessor  as  Club  Manager  there?  A.  Mrs.  Miegcr.  She  got  her 
two  for  one  in'the  written  statement.  All  that  got  tbeir  money  agreed  to  take  their  26 
per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  else  getting  their  money  excei)t  you  and  Mrs.  Mieger? 
A.  I  think  there  were  six  or  seven. 

S.  Six  or  seven  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five?    A.  There  was  not  one  hundred 
twenty-five  there. 
Adjourned  till  next  day. 


J.  J.  Vasconcellos. 

Called. 

Mr.  Spelling:  What  is  your  name  and  place  of  business?  Answer — My  name  is  J.  J. 
Vasconcellos;  my  place  of  business  624  Washington  Street. 

Q.  Have  you  anv  experience  as  a  member  of  endowment  and  mutual  assessment 
associations?    A.  Yes;  some. 
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Q.  What  association  have  you  been  a  member  of?  A.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Occi- 
dental Self-Endowment  Association. 

Q.  Anv  other?    A.  Not  an  endowment,  I  don't  think. 

Q.  Well,  they  may  not  he  in  that  name,  hut  I  mean  any  life  insurance  company?  A. 
I  liolong  to  an  association,  policy  payable  at  death. 

Q.  You  were  a  member  or  tliat  inslitutiim  in  January  last?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  "Co-Mutuul  Alliance"  at  that  time?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Sawtellc  has  stated  that  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  he  made  a 
report  in  January.    Do  vou  remember  reading  that  report?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  tlie  substance?  A.  I  could  not  tell  the  substance.  I  think  the 
purport  was  that  it  was  in  belter  standing  than  it  had  been  for  years.  I  had  the  pai«r 
that  I  turned  over  to  you.    It  was  in  Janliarj'  or  February. 

Q.  How  long  after  l>cfore  it  closed?    A.  I  closed  them  out  in  March. 

Colonel  Tobin  :  Why  did  you  close  them  out?  A.  I  brought  suit  for  my  coui>on  and 
they  would  not  settle  with  me. 

Mr.  Spelling  :  Did  that  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  state  that  it  was  founded  on 
an  examination  into  the  affairs  of  the  association?    A.  I  think  it  did. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  stjuare  up  with  them?  A.  W^ell,  I  think  I  squared  up  with 
them — sold  them  out-*-on  the  eighteenth  of  April. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  get  satisfaction  in  that  sale?    A.  I  did  not  get  satisfaction. 

Q.  Yousettled  with  them  since?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  organization  of  the  Western  Mutual  Benefit  Asso- 
ciation?* A.  No,  sir.' 

Q.  Don't  you  know  who  organized  it?  A.  If  I  remember  aright,  I  think  after  I 
attached,  I  don't  know  whether  1  am  right  or  not,  but  some  institution  of  the  like  name 
was  start^Hl  by  the  officers  after  I  closed  them  out.  They  started  an  office  in  Room  10, 
Flood  buildin'g, 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Jones,  of  the  Occidental,  going  around  and  buying  up 
lapsed  policies?  A.  Yes;  1  know  where  Jones  sent  around  buying  proxies  for  lapsed 
I)oiicies. 

(i.  And  getting  powers  of  attorney?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  drawing  money  on  them?'   A.  Drawing  full  money;  yea,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  that  business,  do  you  know?  A.  1  know  of  one  "in  particular;  his  name, 
I  think,  was  P.  D.  Guard  mi  re. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  of  any  instance  in  which  he  did  it?  A.  I  know  of  one  only  that  1 
have  evidence  of. 

Q.  With  whom  was  it  transacted?  A.  That  transtiction  was  with  W.  H.  Ryan,  of* 
Arroyo  (irande. 

Q.  In  this  State?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  he  gave  for  that  lapsed  policy?  A.  All  1  have  is  the  state- 
ment of  their  paper,  purporting  to  pay  him  $1,0(X). 

Q.  How  much  was  paid?  A.  None*  to  him;  he  did  not  receive  a  dollar,  although  the 
paper  stated  he  received  |1,000. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  reinstated  that  policy  in  that  com])any,  so  as  to  put  it  on  the 
books  in*  the  regular  order  of  payment?  A*.  I  think  it  was  M!r.  Riddle.  The  policy  is 
signed  by  T.  J.  Brookes,  as  President,  with  George  C.  Jones,  as  Secretary.  fPoIicy  here 
shown  to  the  Commissioner.]  That  is  the  cou])on  that  they  cut  otf.  I  would  like  to  state 
that  that  i>olicy  was  not  issued  at  that  date — it  was  not  issued  when  it  purports  to  bo. 
It  claims  here  that  it  was  issued  in  1884,  but  it  was  not;  that  j)olicy  was  not  issued  at  that 
date. 

Colonel  Tobin:  You  state  tliat  although  this  policy  here  is  dated  the  twenty-fifth  day 
of  Febniar>',  1884,  that  it  was  not  issued  at  that  date.*  At  what  date  was  it  is*sued?  A. 
It  was  issued  some  time  in  1887;  I  think  in  May.  I  will  state  the  puri)ort  of  this  policy : 
Mr.  Ilvaii  was  insured  in  two  ]>(»liries — thev  were  having  two  policies,  A  and  B.  A  was 
an  endowment  policy;  B  policy  was  a deatli  policy.  He  belonged  three  or  four  months 
to  tlie  institution,  aiid  when  the  "  Clironicle''  came  out  and  smeared  it  all  over,  Mr.  Rvan 
gave  up.  He  stopped  paying  assessments  and  the  i>oli(!y  lai>sed.  He  thouglit  it  gomlfor 
nothing,  and  he  dropped  it,  and  destroyed  all  the  j>apers  he  liad;  and  when  this  Mr. 
Guardniire  went  down  to  him,  Mr.  Ryan  stated  to  him  that  he  had  no  policies  at  all. 

O.  Was  Mr.  Guardmire  an  agent?  A.  Yes;  Mr.  Guardmire  purported  to  be  an  agent, 
and  was  geitinc  i)Owers  of  att<  >rney  with  which  to  make  collections  on  the  death  of  iKtlicy 
holders  whose  jiolicics  had  run  out,  and  he  wanted  Mr.  Ryan's  jjower  of  attorney — ^that 
had  no  policy — which  he  could  get  rcinstat<;d  himself. 

<i.  Because  he  ha<l  burned  them?  A.  He  destroyed  them.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them  as  a  member,  except  that  his  nam<'  was  on  the  ])Ooks  of  the  company.  They  then 
issued  this  in  lieu  of  the  i>olicy  originally  issued,  because  the  original  ]»olicy  was  destro^*ed. 

Q.  This  coupon  that  you 'have  otiefed  to  us  is  dated  1884?  A.  It  l>ears  date  of  the 
former  i>oli('y. 

Mr.  Spelling:  To  make  it  appear  straight  on  the  books  of  that  institution?  A.  He 
having  no  j)olicy  they  had  to  show  that  the  pi)li(^y  was  there  in  order  to  take  the  coupons 
up.    Then  they* issued  this,  purj>orting  to  be  of  tlie  same  set  as  the  former  iKilicy. 

il.  Did  Mr.  ('iuardmire  draw  the  $l,CO)?  A.  I  suppose  so,  sir.  He  had  the  power  of 
attorney,  and  the  paper  st^ites  $1,000  was  paid  to  W.  H.  Ryan;  and  instead  of  that  1  M^ 
pose  it  was  paid  to  him  as  his  attorney. 

Q.  You  don't  know  to  whom  it  was* paid?    A.  I  dcm't. 
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Colonel  Tobin:  But  you  know  Mr.  Ryan  did  not  get  it?  A.  No,  sir;  I  know  posi- 
:ively  Mr.  Ryan  did  not  get  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  is  this  a  common  practice  to  have  men  to  buy  policies  of  this  kind 
who  are  interested  in  the  cashing  of  coupons?  A.  1  understood  so — the  buying  of  lapsed 
fK>licies. 

Q.  Who  are  engaged  in  this  business?  A»  Generally  the  officers,  with  subs.,  and  the 
beads  of  tJie  clerks— whoever  they  can  buy  to  do  their  dirty  work. 

Q.  Did  you  make  them  come  to  time  by  attachingthem,  so  far  as  your  claim  upon  them 
was  concerned?    A.  No,  sir;  only  so  far  as  I  could. 

Q.  How  much  was  due  at  the  time  of  the  attachment?  'A.  $1,766. 

(J.  How  much  had  you  paid  in  at  that  time?  A.  Somewhere  between  $800  and  $900 
paid  in. 

Q.  Bv  attachingthem  how  much  did  yon  recover?  A.  I  recovered  three  of  the  coupons 
—four  hundred  and  twenty  odd  dollars. 

Q.  Y«|i  were  the  first?  A.  No,  sir;  there  was  an  attachment  before  mine;  that  was  the 
reason  why  I  was  not.    I  prided  myself  on  being  the  tirst,  but  found  I  was  No.  2. 

Mb.  Spellijco:  You  heard  of  a  great  deal  of  tnat  kind  of  speculation  in  lapsed  policies 
n  that  institution?  A.  Yes;  I  have  no  evidence  in  this  case.  But  1  have  heard  of  a 
;oo<i  deal  of  that  kind  of  speculation  being  carried  on  in  that  institution  since  1887. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  witn  the  President,  Mr.  Brookes,  about  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  ne  ever  admit  to  you  that  it  had  l^een  to  the  extent  of  $30,000?  A.  I  cannot  say 
;liat  an  amount  was  stated.  But  he  stated  tliat  there  was  crookedness  there,  and  he 
NTOuld  have  no  crookedness  while  he  had  the  control  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  financial  condition  of  that  institution  was  at  the  time  Sawtelle 
nade  his  report  as  member  of  the  committee?    A.  Said  it  was  first  rate. 

Q.  What  was  its  real  state?  A.  Not  a  dollar  except  as  could  be  cleaned  up  from  its 
effects. 

Q.  About  its  indebtedness— have  you  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  indel)tedness  as  it 
ippeared  from  their  subsequent  statements?  A.  No ;  only  as  they  came  out  after  I  made 
;he  attachment. 

Q.  Then  what  did  it  say  about  it?  A.  They  claimed  then  they  were  $100,000  behind; 
^00,000  more  behind  than  they  had  money  for. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  were*  prominent  in  the  Occidental  connected  with 
ihese  associations  at  the  present  time?  A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  except  Mr.  Riddle. 
[  think  Mr.  Riddle  still  carries  on  an  institution,  one  that  has  sprung  out  trom  that.  He 
was  then  the  Vice-President  and  Manager  of  the  Occidental. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  association  he  is  connected  with  at  the  present  time?  A.  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  except  Mr.  Riddle?  A.  Mr.  Riddle  and  Mr.  Jones  were 
the  only  ones  that  I  know  of.  They  went  out  from  the  Occidental  rooms  and  started 
this  otfier  institution  across  the  way  that  I  don't  know  the  name  of. 

Q.  If  the  books  were  properly  kept,  the  Directors  and  officers  were  bound  to  have 
known  the  liabilities  at  the  time  this  report  was  made  up  by  the  Financial  Committee, 
should  they  not?    A.  Should  have  known;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  report  sent  to  the  members  generally?  Published  in  the  "Co-Mutual  Alli- 
ance?"   A.  I  think  it  was,  sir;  the  purported  report. 

Q.  Is  not  that  where  you  saw  it?    A.  i  es,  sir. 


Mrs.  Addie  L.  Miller. 

Called. 

Mb.  Spelling:  What  is  your  name?    Answer— Addie  L.  Miller. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?    A.  In  Cloverdale,  Sonoma  County. 

Q.  Have  you  nad  any  experience  as  a  member  of  the  Self-Endowment  Association  ?  A. 
I  have. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  dealings  with  that  association?  What  association  was 
it  in  the  first  place?    A.  It  was  connected  with  the  Texas. 

Q.  Was  it  the  Mutual  Self-Endowment  of  America?  A.  1  think  so.  I  have  all  the 
pai>ers. 

Q.  Was  it  the  Occidental?    A.  It  is  the  Occidental  now. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  pay  to  it?  A.  I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  figures, 
but  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $600. 

Q.  Did  vou  ever  get  anything  in  return  ?  A.  No ;  only  drew  out  what  they  called  a 
loan  of  $100;  that  was  three  years  ago,  I  think. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  promise  you?  A.  After  two  years,  I  think  it  was,  we  were  to 
receive  $100  every  nine  months— I  think  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  Do  you  kno'w  how  much  the  amount  of  your  policy  was?    A.  $6,000. 

Q.  How  much  were  you  to  receive  as  a  coupon  in  that  policy?    A.  $1,000. 

Q.  How  much  did  vou  receive?    A.  $100. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble,  Mrs.  Miller,  in  getting  the  money  to  pay  those  assess- 
ments; and  if  so.  tell  what  it  was?  A.  We  did  have  very  much  trouble.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  this  business  with  this  institution  my  husband  was  able  to  labor,  and  had 
good  work  in  Cloverdale.  In  two  or  three  years  after  the  time  the  company  run  out  his 
business  was  ruined  there,  and  we  had  to  seek  other  business.    Business  run  down.    We 
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went  to  Mr.  Shaw,  the  banker  there,  and  he  assisted  us  to  pay  our  assessments.  But  the 
last  year  (we  were  paying  $4  20  every  eighteen  or  twenty  days)  we  had  to  pay  |8  40.  The 
assessments  were  aoubled.  We  were  not,  under  the  circumstances,  able  to  pay  without 
assistance.  Mr.  Shaw  assisted  us,  and  to  secure  him  we  mortgaged  our  home.  We  have 
lost  our  home. 

Colonel  Tobin:  You  have  lost  your  home  through  it?  A.  In  part.  There  is  a  little 
mortgage  beside  it.    If  we  had  drawn  our  $1,000  it  would  have  straightened  everythiDg. 

Q.  Is  your  husband  a  well  man  now,  able  to  work,  or  is  he  an  invalid?  A.  He  is  not 
altogether  an  invalid,  but  he  is  getting  on  in  years.    He  is  sixty-eight  years  old. 

Q.  Are  there  many  in  Cloverdale,  or  around  there,  who  have  invested  money  in  this 
institution?    A.  A  good  many. 

Q.  What  is  their  condition?  A.  Some  of  them  are  working  people  depending  on  their 
labor:  others  are  in  better  circumstances,  able  to  survive  it. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  reason  they  put  so  much  confidence  in  the  Occidental?  A.  I 
suppose  it  w*s  the  flattering  words  of  Kiddle  and  wife,  who  had  visited  there,  w*it  from 
place  to  place  to  procure  new  meml)er8,  sent  out  their  circulars,  and  every  month  came 
a  paper  telling  the  working  order  of  the  company. 

Q.  Did  they  not  place  special  confidence  in  the  financial  standing  of  some  of  the  Direct- 
ors?   A.  I  don't  know.    It  was  supported  by  good  Directors.    We  did,  of  course. 

Q.  Did  you  know  some  of  the  Directors?  A.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  of  them, 
except  Mr.  Riddle  and  wife. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  other  Directors,  except  Riddle  and  wife,  who  reside  in  Sonoma 
County?  *  A.  I  don't  know  by  personal  acquaintance.  There  is  one  at  Santa  Rosa;  he  is 
a  banker  there. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  1  ciinnot  call  it  to  mind  now. 

Q.  I  have  them  here  in  the  "Co-Mutual  Alliance;"  did  you  receive  that?  A.  We 
received  it  most  of  the  time;  sometimes  we  missed  copies.  1  think  I  have  still  the  last 
one  at  home.    I  have  a  good  many  for  five  years.    We  paid  for  it  also. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  these  Directors?  A.  They  have  changed  Directors  dif- 
ferent times  since  we  have  been  members. 

CoLONKL  Tobin:  Have  you  been  in  any  other  endowment  association?  A.  No;  not  in 
this  State. 

Q.  Were  you  invited  to  become  a  member  of  this  Western  Mutual  Benefit  Association, 
that  succeeded  the  Occidental?  A.  There  was  some  paper  sent,  but  1  took  no  notice  of 
it.  I  said :  "We  don't  want  it."  I  felt  very  discouraged  and  disheartened — disgusted  I 
might  say — with  such  an  institution  as  we  had  been  supporting. 

Q.  I  understood  the  paper  came  from  the  same  source  as  the  Occidental?  A.  Yen:  or 
they  would  not  have  sent  it.  I  learned  from  Mr.  Miller  before  he  left  home,  that  he  had 
been  speaking  to  one  of  the  members,  and  they  told  him  to  get  his  money  back  he  most 
join  the  new  association.     I  think  the  letter  was  from  Riddle. 

Q.  Are  any  other  persons  here  from  Cloverdale  who  are  interested  in  it?  A.  Not  that 
I  have  any  knowledge.    I  am  glad  to  pive  evidence,  because  we  have  suffered  very  much. 

[Mr.  Spelling  read  specific  complaint  by  General  Jo  Hamilton.] 


William  Cruse. 

Called. 

Mr.  Spelling  :  Where  do  you  reside?    Answer — Jn  the  city. 

(I.  Have  you  had  any  exi)erience  as  a  member  of  mutuaf  assessment  or  endowment 
associations?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

il.  What  ones?    A.  Occidental  Self-Endowment. 

(J.  Have  you  not  been  a  ineml)er  of  some  other?    A.  No,  sir. 

il.  How  linich  did  you  lose  in  the  Occidental?  A.  Well,  I  never  reckoned  up  the  foil 
amount,  but  I  got  the  receipts  here.  I  used  to  pay  |5,  when  I  joined  it  first,  every  twenty 
days. 

li.  Did  they  double  your  assessment?    A.  Then  1  used  to  pay  $10  every  twenty  days. 

Q.  Did  youever  get  anything  back?    A.  Not  a  cent. 

tj.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  of  what  you  paid  in?    A.  1  think  close  upon  $400. 

ii.  Are  there  any  special  circumstances  connected  with  it  that  you  would  wish  to 
relate?  A.  I  don't  know  of  anything,  but  1  don't  think  these  tilings  are  of  much 
account  for  aiiv  one  to  risk  his  haVd  won  earnings  in.  1  don't  see  anv  security  either  for 
a  man  to  get  Ins  money  on.  They  are  the  same  parties  now  in  the  Flood  bmlding  that 
wore  in  tlie  Phelan. 

Colonel  Tobin:  You  never  received  anything?    A.  Not  a  dollar. 

Q.  Did  one  of  your  cou]>ons  become  diie  before  they  failed?  It  would  be  the  next 
month.  I  took  a  policv  oT  |5,000,  and  I  was  to  receive  11,000  every  four  years.  The  fi«t 
endowment  was  |100  the  first  year;  then,  in  about  nine  months  I  would  receive  |100, 
and  so  on  till  the  four  years  would  expire — 1  would  have  my  $1,000  drawn. 

Q.  Did  you  get  $100?    A.  Not  at  all.     I  never  got  $1. 

[Mr.  Spelling  read  written  testimony  of  John  Flood,  Los  Angeles.] 
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C.  N.  Jekkins. 

Called. 

CoLOHBL  ToBiif :  What  is  your  name,  Mr.  Jenkins?    Answer— C.  N.  Jenkins. 

Q.  Residence?    A.  Marysville. 

Mb,  Spklliu o  :  Have  you  been  acquainted  somewhat  with  the  affairs  of  life  endow- 
ment associations  in  your  city?    A.  I  have. 

<^.  What  self-endowment  associations  have  been  doing  business  in  Marysville?  A. 
This  one  that  started  there,  called  the  Texas  Self-Endowment  Association,  I  suppose, 
is  alx>ut  the  one  that  you  have  reference  to. 

Q.  You  can  mention  those  that  have  done  business  there?  A.  I  know  that  that  has 
done  more  business  than  any  of  the  others ;  half  a  dozen  times  more  than  any  of  the 
others. 

Q.  To  what  extent  has  your  association  been  doing  business  in  Marysville?  A.  The 
Occidental  was  quite  extensively  circulated  in  Marysville.  They  had  aii  agent  there  that 
Ialx)red  and  got  a  ^at  many  connected  with  it. 

Q.  Were  there  hfty  or  sixty?  A.  I  should  say  as  many  as  tifty— perhaps  more.  I 
know  there  were  a  good  many. 

Q.  Some  women,  were  there  not?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  special  hardship  in  connection  with  it?  A.  I  don't 
know,  I  may  say,  but  one  case  in  our  neighborhood,  and  that  has  really  been  a  hard- 
ship. It  is  an  old  Irishman,  who  dependeof  on  whatever  a  man  told  him  to  be  so,  and 
had  hard  work  to  get  along,  and  had  mortgaged  his  place  to  pay  assessments.  I  paid 
assessments— two  or  three  assessments— rather  than  let  him  lose  his  place ;  he  is  going 
to  lose  it  now.  He  has  mortgaged  it  to  a  ^ntleman  there  to  get  money — $600 — and  now 
the  mortgage  has  run  out;  he  is  Mr.  Patrick  McCabe.  He  came  to  my  place  yesterday, 
and  he  says:  *'  I  can  tell  jou  nothing  more  than  I  know;  you  know  all  about  my  circum- 
stances." I  have  seen  him  every  week  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  His  wife  is  also 
sick  abed — not  able  to  do  anything. 

Q.  So  he  had  to  pay  assessments  on  both  and  got  nothing  in  return,  and  they  were 
payable?    A.  Were  payable,  and  he  got  nothing  in  return. 

Q.  How  much  had  he  paid  in?  A.  I  don't  know.  The  last  time  I  was  talking  to  him 
it  amounted  to  about  1700;  and  what  he  has  paid  in  since  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  much  have  jou  paid  in,  yourself,  Mr.  Jenkins—into  the  Occident^il?  A.  I 
don't  know.    I  figured  it  up,  but  know  I  got  about  even  in  it.    I  got  my  first  coupon. 

Q.  You  demanded  your  rights  of  them  ?    A.  Yes. 

CoLOKEL  ToBiN :  I  Want  to  ask  you  your  opinion :  You  are  a  representative  in  one  of 
the  fraternal  organizations,  are  you  not?  A.  I  am  Grand  Master  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Odd.  Fellows. 

Q.  I  ask  your  opinion  with  regard  to  associations  such  as  the  Occidental.  Do  you  con- 
sider it  to  be  a  co5perative  association?  A.  I  can  hardly  see  how  it  can  be.  I  never 
should  have  gone  into  it  myself  if  it  had  not  been  for  the — I  was  not  solicited  by  the 
agent  in  Marysville:  it  was  a  gentleman  who  had  the  handling  of  it  on  the  start — camu 
here  from  the  city — his  name  you  know,  Mr.  Si)elling — to  run  this  thing  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Spelling:*  J.  H.  Ward. 
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E.  H.  Bacon. 

Called. 

Colonel  Tobin:  What  is  vourname?    Answer— E.  H.  Bacon. 

Q.  You  are  the  editor  of  the  ''  Pacific  Coast  Review?"    A.  Yes. 

Mb.  Spelling:  Will  you  briefly  jjive  the  history  of  those  associations  which  succeeded 
each  other  and  finally  culminated  in  the  Western  Mutual  Benefit  Association — the  one 
which  we  are  now  investigating?  A.  The  Western  Mutual  I  don't  know  anything  about. 
The  first  association  of  that  kind  established  in  the  world  was  in  Ti'xas— a't  Long  View. 
Texas— the  Mutual  Self- Endowment  and  Benefit  Association  of  America;  ottice  at  Long 
View,  Texas.  Then  they  established  a  branch  in  San  Francisco  at  7  Powell  Street,  with 
a  Mr.  Russell  in  charge  of  it.  This  was  in  1877.  They  all  failed.  It  was  the  Pacifier 
Coast  branch  of  the  Alutual  Self-Endowment,  of  this  s'aine  association ;  and  about  six 
months  before  the  coupons  began  to  mature  in  this  Texas  association  it  failed.  This 
other  branch  established  a  second  organization,  and  very  soon  after  its  coui)ons  began 
to  mature  it  also  failed :  and  then  out  of  it  had  grown  two  or  three  associations,  but  the 
real  successor  was  the  Occidental.  There  were  three  further  associations  which  sprung 
out  of  this  Pacific  Coast  branch,  but  they  also  failed.  The  principal  one  was  the  Occi- 
dental, because  it  took  up  the  coupons  of  the  Texas  brancli  and  assumed  obligation  for 
them;  and  as  soon  as  those  coupons  began  to  mature,  then  the  Occidental  became 
embarrassed,  and  the  oflilcers  that  were  in  charge  of  it  abandoned  it  or  disposed  of  it  in 
some  way  to  the  ofilcers  of  the  Santa  Rosa  association.  The  two  associations  were  amal- 
gamated; and  as  there  were  considerable  new  loans,  in  that  way  a  collapse  was  tem- 
porarily avoided;  but  when  the  coupons  began  to  become  due  the  company  failed. 

Q.  What  company  was  it?  A.  The  Occidental.  That  has  l>een  the  history  of  all  endow- 
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ment  associations,  and  in  their  nature  and  plan  they  must  fail  as  soon  as  the  first  coupons 
begin  to  mature. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  membership  the  Pacific  Coast  branch  of  this  concern  had  on 
this  coast?  A.  1  examined  the  books;  they  had  nearly  all  poor  peoi»le— laboring  people; 
40  per  cent  of  them  were  servant  eirls. 

Colonel  Tobik:  As  far  as  you  know,  Mr.  Bacon,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  largest  per- 
centage of  those  in  this  association  were  women?  A.  I  can't  tell.  We  have  complaints 
from  DOth  men  and  women. 

Mr.  Spelling  :  Have  you  an  idea  of  how  many  people  suffered  loss  on  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  Pacific  Coast  department  of  the  Texas  company — you  have  had  an 
opportunitv  to  ascertain  that?    A.  1  should  say  about  one  thousand  one  hundred. 

(4.  And  tne  Occidental  succeeded  that,  and  got  up  its  membership  from  that  company, 
and  got  new  members — brought  in  fresh  blooa  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  Occioental  run?  A.  Dating  from  the  time  of  the  organization  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  branch  till  when  the  obligations  nrst  matured,  I  should  say  that  it  ran 
about  five  years — perhaps  less  than  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  maximum  membership  of  the  Occidental?  A.  No,  I 
don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anvthing  about  the  extent  of  losses  to  members  in  the  Occidental? 
A.  Nothing  more  than  that  we  had  complaints  from  persons  who  lost  from  |200  to  $300. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  its  obligations  were  at  the  time  it  failed?  A.  I  did  know  thai, 
but  I  forgot  it. 

Q.  Was  it  not  $178,000,  matured  coupons?    A.  I  don't  think  so  mucn  as  that. 

Q.  Was  it  not  $178,000,  to  mature  m  1889?  A.  I  can  readily  believe  it  was  a  much 
larger  sum  than  that. 

Q.  And  as  much  more  for  two  or  three  subsequent  years?  A.  No;  it  would  not  be  oo 
much  more. 

Colonel  Tobin:  Give  a  rough  estimate.  What  was  directly  due  at  the  time?  A.  My 
impression  is  that  it  was  reported  to  he  about  $65,000,  and  that,  of  course,  does  not  repre- 
sent those  whose  claims  were  about  to  mature.  There  was  $60,000  or  $70,000  already  aue; 
it  was  a  large  sum. 

Mb.  Spelling  :  I  asked  vou  yesterday  evening  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  future  liabili- 
ties of  the  Occidental  at  the  time  of  its  coUaspe?  A.  That  would  depend  upon  the  age 
of  the  membership. 

Q.  Do  vou  rememl)er  the  amount  that  would  fall  due  in  1889,  according  to  their  own 
circular  tliat  Riddle  sent  out?  A.  1  don't  remember.  They  did  not  print  some  figures 
of  what  they  owed. 

Q.  I  have  a  circular  which  shows  $178,000  to  fall  due  in  1889,  and  a  still  greater  sum  in 
1888. 

Colonel  Tobin  :  Mr.  Bacon,  on  yesterday  you  gave  us  some  account  of  the  successive 
metamorphoses  of  die  Texas  concern.  Do  you  remember  the  year  in  which  the  first  one 
of  these  associations,  the  Texas  concern,  started  here?  A.  Started  in  Texas,  I  think  in 
1882  or  1883. 

Q.  When  was  it  started  here?    A.  In  1883. 

Q.  Was  that  the  forerunner  of  the  different  endowment  associations  in  this  State?  A. 
That  was  the  forerunner;  brought  here  by  a  man  named  Russell,  from  Texas — Russell 
and  J.  H.  Ward.    He  was  a  bad  egg,  too. 

Q.  This  original  association  then  underwent  four  or  five  transformations?  A.  The 
original  association  underwent  no  transformation.  It  established  branches  in  Kansas 
and  California,  and  it  had  a  great  long  list  of  spurious  indorsements  of  leading  men. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  habit  of  associations  of  this  character  to  publish  fictitious  names  as 
references?    A.  It  is.    Tliat  I  have  found  out  from  my  own  correspondence. 

Q.  These  associations  are  in  the  habit  of  publishing  the  names  of  persons  as  references 
that  tliey  have  no  permission  to  use?    A.  No  }»ermis8ion  whatever. 

Q.  Could  you  jjive  an  instance  of  that  character?  A.  Senator  Stanford's  name  was 
used  by  an  'association  in  this  city,  and  I  received  a  letter  from  him,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, stating  that  they  were  not  authorized  to  use  his  name,  although  it  was  stated 
that  they  had  received  permission  from  him  and  others. 

Colonel  Tobin  :  1  would  like  to  call  attention  to  two  names  in  the  prospectus  of  one 
of  these  associations— (iovcrnor  George  C.  Perkins  and  Mr.  Henry  M.  Black.  I  called 
upon  l>oth  of  these  gentlemen  myself,  and  asked  them  whether  they  had  given  permis- 
sion for  the  use  of  their  names,  and  they  both  denie<i  having  done  so.  Mr.  BlacK  called 
upon  Mr.  Oakley,  who  is  the  President  of  the  associati(»n,  with  me,  and  demanded  that 
his  name  Ik)  removed  from  that  list  of  references.  I  only  called  upon  two,  and  I  found 
just  as  I  stated. 

Q.  You  have  had  some  exj)erience  in  the  same  line,  in  other  names  besides  Mr.  Stan- 
ford's? A.  That  is  the  only  one  I  recollect  just  now.  1  received  letters  from  various 
ptominent  business  men  denving  having  given  i>ermi.ssion  to  use  their  names  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ass«K'iation.  The  name  of  Governor  Iroton  of  Texas  was  also  used,  espe- 
cially by  the  Texas  association. 

Q.'Now,  from  your  observation,  do  you  find  that  the  same  men  connected  with  these 
endowment  associations,  after  one  has' collapsed  l>ecome  the  founders  of  a  new  organiM- 
tion?  A.  Yes.  They  are  identified  with  these  successive  ones.  They  are  profenioiial 
organizers  of  these  associations. 

Q.  There  are  some  connected  with  the  or^nizations  at  present  doing  boaineM  that  did 
belong  to  old  defunct  associations?    A.  \es;  several  of  them.    I  don't  remembarnr 
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names  now  except  the  Russells,  who  were  the  professional  organizers  that  I  spoke  of. 
Ward  was  connected  with  two  or  three ;  I  don't  know  where  lie  is — he  has  a  citation  from 
the  States  Court.  The  man  who  originally  established  the  Bankers'  Relief  Association 
of  San  Francisco  was  a  professional  organizer.  He  established  one  in  Portland  under 
the  same  nanie,  and  sold  out  for  $4,000.  It  has  since  failed,  and  he  is  not  now  connected 
with  the  San  Francisco  association.  Probably  he  sold  that  out  also,  for  he  admitted  that 
that  is  his  business. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  I  don't  recollect  it  now.    I  have  it  at  my  office. 

Misspelling:  Who  organized  the  Bankers'  Mutual  Relief  organization?  A.  They 
have  a  new  lot  of  men  in  there  now.  I  cannot  recall  his  name.  R.  P.  Thomas  was  Pres- 
ident of  the  association  at  the  time  it  was  first  organized  here,  and  the  Secretary  at  that 
time  was  the  R^al  organizer,  and  he  is  the  party  whom  I  am  referring  to. 

Colonel  Tubin  :  Then,  of  tiiose  wlio  originally  organized  these  endowment  associations 
vouknow  of  only  two  or  three  connected  with  the  present  associations?  A.  That  is  all, 
ibrthe  reason  tli'at  some  twenty-five  of  them  have  failed,  and  they  don't  continue  to  be 
in  business  at  the  old  stand. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  length  of  life  of  these  associations?  A.  About  one  year  after 
the  fiivt  coupons  have  matured.  None  of  these  associations  have  survived  six  years.  Of 
thf  endowment  associations  not  one  of  them  lias  survived  six  years. 

Mr.  Spelling:  What  do  they  do  with  the  first  batch  of  coupons?  Do  they  pay  them, 
or  stave  them  off?    A.  They  are  supposed  to  pay  them. 

Q.  Don't  they  compi-omi'se,  or  stave  them  off?  A.  That  depends  upon  what  you  call 
the  Hm  coupons.  The  first  coupons  are  those  that  mature  in  the  specified  fraction  of  a 
man's  life  expectation. 

0.  Don't  they  reap  the  richest  harvest  about  the  vear  when  they  pay  off  a  few  coupons, 
and  get  the  leverage  of  that  advertising?  A.  Thai  generally  occurs  at  the  expiration  of 
the  fourth  year,  and  then  the  first  coupons  gatiier  up,  and  then  they  are  not  aole  to  sur- 
vive the  .se(:on<i  year's  couj>ons. 

Q.  Who  generally  receive  the  first  year's  coupons?    A.  The  oldest  man  or  woman,  and 
nut  the  oldest  meinber.    The  life  expectation  of  young  people  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
that  of  the  older  people,  and  their  coupons  fall  due  in  an  agreed  upon  fraction  of  the  life , 
expectation,  whicli  leaves,  I  think,  one  fifth. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  professional  organizers  generally  manage  to  have  the  first 
coupons?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  thev  manage,  then,  in  case  they  were  young  men?    A.  That  I  cannot  tell 
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(^.  WouM  it  not  be  by  getting  hold  of  or  procuring  old  men,  and  by  getting  their  lives 
on  the  books,  and  by  dummies?  A.  Very  easily  done,  and  it  would  almost  defy  detec- 
tion; or  take  a  fictitious  name  and  pay  the  fees  on  it  and  hold  the  coupons  themselves, 
and  the  certificate  of  membership. 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  age,  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Bacon,  since  you  have  had 
^at  experience  in  these  matters:  Where  an  association  issues  only  endowment  policies 
t<i  the  living,  and  has  no  death  policy,  why  would  it  not  do  to  have  intervals  of  years 
estahlisihed  without  any  regard  to  the  member's  age  on  entering*  for  instance,  in  some 
uf  these  organizations  they  have  maturity  tables,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
issue  only  endowment  policies — no  policies  paying  anything  in  case  of  death  except  the 
next  maturing  coupon ;  now  how  can  the  question  of  age  affect  the  individual  in  that 
case?  A.  It  is  not  involved  at  all,  and  it  would  be  considerably  easier  if  it  were  ignored 
entirelv. 

ii.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  thev  have  this  maturity  table  and  discriminate  between  differ- 
ent ajres?    A.  Well,  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  I  have  been  trying  myself,  and  the  only  reason  I  can  imagine  it  is  done  is  to  give 
them  an  apj>earance  of  doing  business  on  the  life  insurance  nlan?    A.  Yes;  that  is  all. 
Q.  In  other  words,  to  give  members  a  belief  that  they  are  doing  business  on  an  insur- 
ance basis?    A.  And  concealing  the  fact  that  it  is  merely  a  gamble;  certainly  it  is  not 
an  insurance. 

Q,  You  state<l  that  none  of  these  organizations  have  lasted  more  than  five  years.  Could 
you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  average  age  of  these  associations  on  the  coast?  A.  None  of 
tfiem  have  sur\'ived  six  years. 

Q.  What  is  tlie  average  age?  A.  There  is  no  reason  why  every  one  of  them  shall  not 
siir\ive  six  years,  as  that  is  the  time  when  the  coupons  mature. 

Q.  What  IS  the  usual  period  when  the  cou])ons  mature?  A.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
fourth  year.  That  represents  the  agreed  upon  fraction  of  the  life  exj)ectation  of  the  old- 
est men  liters. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  would  be  a  safe  monthly  assessment  for  |1,000,  due  and  pay- 
able at  the  end*  of  four  years^  with  monthly  assessments?  A.  That  depends  upon  tne 
increa>e  of  membership  entirely.  If  they  increase  fifty  a  month,  they  could  probably 
pev  the  first  assessment  coupons  for  about  75  cents  a  month  or  less. 

Q.  S*»me  old  line  insurance  companies  have  the  endowment  plan  payable  at  certain 
intervals?    A.  Nothing  like  this. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  explain  the  difference  between  the  plan  of  the  old  line  insurance  and 
the  HKidem  endowment?  A.  The  old  line  system  is  a  definite  contract  to  ])av  a  definite 
ram,  and  the  assessment  system  is  a  contract  to  ])ay  pro  rata  of  the  proceeds  ot  the  assess- 
ment. That  represents  ina  nutshell  the  difference  between  the  two.  Now,  do  you  want 
;o  know  the  difference  between  the  two  plans  of  endowment  insurance  and  the  old  line 
jwtem?    Every  contract  of  endowment  insurance  can  be  computed^  betviVLft^  \\,  \\i  Viw.'&^i^ 
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on  the  average  life  expectation,  and  the  compound  interest  earnings  of  advance  prenii- 
um».  The  assessment  endowment  plan  has  no  basis  on  the  lifeexj>ectation,  nor  ui)on 
the  interest  earnings  of  money,  but  it  is  an  ai^reement  to  pay  a  certain  sum,  or  a  i^ortion 
of  a  (certain  sum,  of  money  to  old  people,  at  the  expense  of  the  young  people.  It  aepenil!* 
for  its  success  ui>on  lapses,  and  as  it  nolds  out  inducements  not  to  lapse,  it  cuts  out  the 
very  foundation  u}>on  which  it  has  any  hope  of  success.  I  think  that  about  covers  the 
ground. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  an  association  that  does  not  publish  the  full  details  of  tlio 
receipts  and  disbursements  in  every  fund  a  co(>]»erative  association  in  the  true  8en:«e  v( 
the  word?    A.  I  should  say  not.     I  should  say  it  was  crooked. 

Q.  As  to  your  experience,  do  you  know  whether  these  endowment  associations  publish 
rej^orts  and  exhibit  them,  givin'g  details  of  what  they  do  with  the  £x]>ense  Fund?  A. 
None  of  them  have  ever  done  so. 

Q.  What  is  generally  done  with  the  Ex|)ense  Fund?  A.  Well,  it  is  pocketed  by  tin- 
agents  and  officers;  aiid,  moreover,  without  any  excei»tion,  they  divert  a  portion  of  the 
ordinary  receipts  or  assessments  for  expenses;  iirother  words,  the  exi>en8e8  of  these  asso- 
ciations* are  not  limited  to  the  dues  from  fees. 

(J.  Do  not  some  of  them  alienate  a  Y»ercentage  even  of  the  assessments  intended  for  the 
Reser>'e  Fund?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  Reserve  Fund  can  be  used  in  case  of  emergency?  A.  They  take  good  care 
that  the  emergency  never  arises,  for  they  say,  as  a  rule,  that  this  Reserve  Fund  cann(»t 
Ik?  touchc«l,  unless*  the  death  rate  is  in  excess  of  the  American  table  of  mortality  exi>eri- 
ence,  and  that  is  not  likely  to  ever  occur.  So  that  is  a  fictitious  Reserve  Fund,  and  a 
temptation  to  the  cupidity*  of  the  managers.  It  does  not  add  one  cent  to  the  security  of 
the  insurance. 

Q.  What  class  of  men  are  generally  engaged  in  the  active  work  of  these  organ izatioiui? 
A.  Well,  they  are  adventurers;  men  who  live  by  their  wits;  men  who  have  failed  in 
every  legitim'ate  undertaking. 

Q.*  Are  there  many  insurance  men  among  them?    A.  Very  few. 

Q.  What  class  of  *p*-*opie  are  generally  taken  in  by  the  agents  of  those  concerns?  A. 
The  laboring  classes — men  and  women. ' 

(^  Are  women  to  a  large  extent?  A.  Women  to  a  large  extent.  I  have  received  let- 
ters from  numbers  of  women  who  paid  out  hundreds  of  dollars  and  received  nothinie. 
As  I  stated  already,  I  examined  tiie  books  as  an  expert.  Tliey  did  not  know  my  busi- 
ness; and  I  carefully  noted  that  out  of  (me  thousand  three  hundred  odd  members,  over 
five  hundred  were  women  and  ^irls — chambermaids,  milliners'  assistants,  and  house 
servants  generally.  And  of  the  eight  hundred  men,  a  large  majority  of  them  were  labor- 
ers, or  belonging  to  the  laborinjt?  classes. 

Q.  A  gentleman  gave  me  t<?stimony  here  two  or  three  days  ago,  that  he  was  a  witness 
in  one  of  our  factories,  where  a  lady  canvasser  succeeded  in  getting  twelve  factory  girls 
into  one  of  these  endowment  associations?  A.  It  is  sheer  robbery,  as  well  as  praciicallv 
im|M>ssil)le  for  them  to  meet  their  obligations. 

Q.  Y(m  consider  that  they  are  working  on  an  unsound  financial  basis?  A.  On  an 
unsound  financial  basis. 

Q.  How  can  you  account  for  the  spread  of  these  organizations?  A.  Because  it  is 
something  like  a  lottery.  If  you  can  accf^unt  for  the  success  of  the  lottery  it  will  account 
for  the  temporary  success  of  these  <>rganizatioiis,  because  they  do  distribute  prizes  in  the 
form  of  advance 'loans  on  the  coupons  first  maturing.  That,*  of  course,  advertises  thcni 
favorably. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  a  law  to  suppress  these  bogus  endowment  associations,  or  to  regulate 
them?  A.  I  would  favt)r  a  law  to  bring  them  under  the  insurance  department,  so  that 
tliey  should  pii])lisli  annually,  or  oftener,  a  full  statement  of  their  receii>t^*  and  disburtc- 
ments.  I  w«»uld  like  to  add  to  the  statement  1  made  a  moment  agt),  that  nearly  everj' 
Northern  State  with  an  insurance  dejmrtment  has  a  law  recjuiring  all  assessmentassoci- 
ations  to  nuike  an  annual  report  of  their  rc<'eipts  and  disbursements.  California  has  nut 
any  such  law.  Now,  these  endowment  associations  misuse  th»'  t^rm  insurance.  They 
are  not  insurance  associations.  They  don't  insure  the  lives  of  peojde.  There  are  only 
one  or  two  that  undertake  to  pay  a  cbujH)n  to  the  family  of  deceased  persons,  but  they 
don't  insure  tliem.  It  really  would  be  well  to  suppress  that  form  of  insurance  entirelv, 
just  as  Michigan  does.  This  circular  means  that  in  Michigan  there  is  no  provision  in 
tlie  State  laws  for  assessment  endowment  insurance. 

Q.  IIow,  in  your  opinion,  should  they  be  regulated  by  law?  A.  They  should  be  sop- 
])ressed,  lK.*cause  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  pay  insurance  unless  they* are  organized  as 
ol(l  line  insurance  companies,  with  advance  premiums  and  money  jdaced  at  compound 
interest. 

Q.  Ui)on  what  do  thev  profess  to  depend  in  order  to  fulfill  their  ]dedges  to  their  mem- 
bers?   A.  On  lai»ses.    They  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

Q.  On  new  members?  A*.  That  is  not  a  very  lilwral  growth,  a  ])erpetual  growth,  which 
we  know  is  imyjossible.  There  must  l>e  a  limit  to  that  growth  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  however  honest  a  man  is  he  inevitably  fails,  (irowth  is  not  essential  to  the  perpet- 
uation of  the  old  line  companies. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  these  proprietary  companies,  such  as  the  Occidental,  that  you  refer 
to,  to  be*c<»opcrative  in  any  sense?    A.  Not  in  any  sense. 

Q.  Do  you  l>elieve  they  are  (soiling  under  false  colors  in  professing  to  be  coOperatiTC? 
A.  Yes;  'they  certainly  are. 
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Q.  Do  yon  believe  that  the  members  of  these  associations  have  an  equal  voice  with  the 
inside  managers  in  their  management  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  And  there  can  be  no  cooperation  unless  their  is  a  cooperation  of  interest  and  in  the 
management  also?    A.  Yes. 

S.  Do  you  believe  that  the  laws  of  the  State  should  require  inspection  of  their  books 
accounts  at  stated  periods  by  some  State  officer?    A.  Ye«. 

Mb.  Spelling:  Can  you  tell  any  difference,  Mr.  Bacon,  between  an  assessment  and  a 
premium,  except  in  the  name?    A.  Altogether  different. 

Q.  Well,  are  they  not  levied  and  collected  just  alike?  A.  Not  at  all.  A  man  makes  a 
contract  of  insurance  with  an  organized  insurance  company ;  he  agrees  to  pay  a  premium 
that  is  limited  and  it«  amount  specified.    He  must  pay  so  much. 

Q.  Can  vou  tell  anv  actual  difr'erence  in  the  privileges  and  manner  of  doing  business 
detween  ttie  regular  life  insurance  companies  and  those  that  pay  death  benefits?  Does 
)ne  enjoy  any  privileges  that  are  not  enjoyed  by  the  other?    A.  As  regards  the  law? 

Q.  \es?  A.  The  old  line  companies  arc  sul>ject  to  the  law  and  must  make  annual 
reports,  and  their  books  are  open. 

Q.  Do  the  regular  insurance  companies  enjov  any  privileges  that  are  not  eoually 
jnjoyed  by  any  endowment  associations  in  this  i?tatc  that  levy  assessments?    A.  No. 

Q.  Should  not  the  same  rights  and  duties.  State  supervision,  and  the  requirement  to 
provide  a  Guarantee  Fund,  apply  to  one  as  to  the  other?  A.  Just  as  well.  That  would 
ivork  no  hardship  at  all  to  the  endowment  associations  or  to  the  life  insurance  associa- 
tions. I  imagine  that  no  honest  association  would  object,  because  the  cost  of  it  is  nomi- 
nal. 

Q.  Was  not  an  effort  made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Legislature  to  have  a  bill  passed 
lo  regulate  endowment  assmdations?  A.  That  failed,  I  am  told  on  good  authonty,  on 
account  of  the  opposition  of  the  endowment  associations. 

Q.  If  you  take  a  policy  of  one  of  these  endowment  associations  that  ];>romise8  to  pay, 
say,  |1,000  on  a  coupon  whose  maturity  is  pending  when  death  occurs^  in  consideration 
>f  assessments  to  be  levied  by  the  Directors,  is  not  that,  in  effect,  a  life  insurance  i)olicy  ? 
A.  That  is,  in  effect,  a  j>olicy,  not  a  life  insurance  policv. 

Q.  Is  it  not  substantially  the  same  as  policies  issued  by  regular  companies  who  comply 
with  the  law?    A.  That  1  c-annotsay. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  force  that  the  Legislature  must  bring  to  the  present  inquiry, 
lo  vou  remember  some  of  the  salient  features  of  the  bill?  A.  Tlie  salient  features  of  the 
}i\X  simply  required  annual  reports  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  directed  the 
Insurance  Commissioner  to  examine  their  books  at  any  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Bishop,  of  the  Oakland  company,  has  testified  that  he  had  a  bill  there,  or  his 
x>mpany  was  interested  in  a  bill  that  was  introduced  into  the  last  Legislature.  Do  vou 
:^meml>er  anything  of  it  or  know  anything  about  it?  A.  1  don't  remember  the  words  of 
the  bill.    1  know  that  they  had  such  a  bill. 

Q.  That  was  a  bill  in  the  interest  of  endowment  associations?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  bill?    A.  Well,  I  don't  recollect  now. 

Q.  But  you  say  that  legislation  was  defeated  there  in  consequence  of  the  interposition 
>f  members  of  tiie  endowment  associations?  A.  By  the  representatives  of  the  endow- 
nent  companies  contn)lled  bv  officers  who  came  from  San  Francisco  at  the  call  of  the 
companies — so  I  have  been  told  on  ^ood  authoritv. 

Q.  Have  you  found.  Mr.  Bacon,  in  vour  experience  with  these  institutions,  that  it  is 
:he  ordinar}'  plan  of  them  to  change  the  first  plan  of  assessment  where  the  maturity  of 
;lie  coupon  is  ftir  a  shorter  periocl  into  one  where  the  maturity  is  longer?  A.  I  have 
ciiown  of  such  change  in  nianv  companies.  The  new  companies  have  extended  their 
ierio<l.    They  find  the  plans  did  not  work  at  first. 

Q.  Under  what  section  of  the  law  do  they  claim  authority,  these  endowment  associa- 
ions?  A.  I  think  it  is  Section  451.  They  claim  that  they  do  not  do  business  for  profit; 
hey  do  business  for  salary  and  commissions.  I  don't  think  that  under  that  law  any 
issociation  has  anv  right  to  transact  business  except  the  purely  fraternal ;  1  know  that 
vas  the  design  of  the  law. 

COMPLAINTS   FROM    ENDOWMENT   VICTIMS. 

Statement  of  Mary  C.  Curran,  holder  of  Certificate  No.  702  in  the 
Dccidental  Self-Endowment  Association: 

Jtate  of  California 


California,  ) 

County  of  Solano. )  **' 


Mar\'  Curran,  first  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  the  mother  of  Mary  C.  Curran,  the 
ir>hier  of  Certificate  No.  702  in  the  Occidental  Self-Endowment  Association;  and  during 
ill  the  time  the  said  Mary  C.  Curran  was  the  holder  thereof,  was  in  daily  communication 
vith  her. 

The  said  Mary  C.  Curran  is  now  twenty-four  years  of  ape,  and  is  and  has  been  employed 
ince  she  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  contiiiuouslv,  as  a  domestic;  and  thereby  earned  the 
noney  she  has  paid  into  the  said  Occidental  Self*-Endowmcnt  Associaticm. 

That  said  Mar}'  C.  Curran  nas  promptly  paid  all  assessments  and  strictly  conformed  to 
he  bv-law8,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the  said  association,  up  to  the  time  oC  Ita  faiVxrc^, 
o  wit,  March  17,  1889. 
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That  said  Mary  C.  Curran  has  paid  into  the  said  association  as  dues  and  assessments 

the  amount  of dollars.    Tnat  no  part  thereof  lias  been  returned  to  her.    That  all 

the  said  sums  so  paid  to  said  association  herein  mentioned  were  earned  by  her  hard  labor. 
That  the  said  Mary  C.  Curran  was  fally  assured  that  the  company  was  sound  finan- 
cially, and  the  representations  made  to  her  by  the  said  company's  representative,  through 
and  by  which  she  was  induced  to  pay  the  money  aforesaid  to  said  association,  and  become 
insured  therein,  have  not  been  carried  out  on  tne  part  of  the  company,  and  have  proven 
to  be  false  misrepresentations,  and  thereby  said  assured  was  wrongfully  deprived  of  her 
money. 

her 
MARY  X  CURRAN. 
mark. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  twentieth  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1889. 

CHARLES  H.  HOBBS, 

Notary  Public. 

I,  Mary  C.  Curran,  the  assured,  have  carefully  read  the  foregoing  affidavit,  and  it  is 
true. 

MARY  C.   CURRAN. 

Statement  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wilson,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  County, 
California: 

I  was  induced  to  become  a  certificate  holder  with  the  Pacific  Mutual  Endowment  and 
Protective  Association  of  Santa  Rosa  four  years  ago  last  Julv.  I  kept  my  assessments 
paid  up  until  the  Occidental,  with  which  it  consolidated,  quit  business. 

I  am  a  poor  woman  with  a  family,  and  have  sat  up  in  bed  and  sewed  when  I  was  not 
well  enough  to  be  out  of  bed,  to  earn  the  money  to  meet  the  assessments. 

After  my  assessments  were  doubled,  I  went  to  Judge  Overton  to  ask  the  reason  why 
they  were  increased,  and  he  very  grutrly  replied  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it  \  that  he 
paid  his  assessments  when  due,  and  then  referred  me  to  Mr.  Broak  for  further  informa- 
tion. • 

I  then  went  to  Mr.  Broak.  He  explained  by  saying  that  in  order  to  meet  the  maturing 
coupons,  they  found  it  necessary  to  increase  tne  assessments.  I  told  him  how  very  hard 
it  was  for  me  to  make  the  payments,  and  asked  what  I  shall  do.  His  reply  was,  keep 
them  paid  up  bv  ail  means.  1  considered  the  Occidental  Self-Endowment  Association  as 
safe  as  any  bank  in  the  country.  I  also  went  to  the  Directors,  and  they  said  the  same  in 
substance. 

I  am  now  an  invalid  and  a  great  sufferer,  and  shall  never  again  be  able  to  bear  the 
duties  that  devolve  upon  me,  and  I  make  this  appeal  through  the  Courts  of  justice,  that 
my  wronjp  may  be  made  right  inasmuch  as  I  siiall  receive  back  the  hard  earned  money 
I  have  paid  into  that  asso(>iation. 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  WILSON. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  twentieth  day  of  September,  1889. 

JOHN  BROWN, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  Santa  Rosa  township,  county  and  State  aforesaid. 

Statement  of  Mrs.  Annie  Secchitano,  of  San  Jos^: 

I  am  a  widow  with  a  large  family  of  children ;  have  a  small  grocery  and  fruit  store, 
and  depend  entirely  on  the  profits  of  the  business  for  my  support. 

In  May,  1885,  I  was  induced  to  join  the  Occidental  Serf-Enaowment  Association,  then 
called  the  Mutual  Self-Endowment  and  Benevolent  Association  of  America,  the  Pacitic 
Coast  department,  and  took  a  policy  in  the  same.  The  promise  was  held  out  to  me  that 
I  should  receive  loans  from  time  to  time,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years  the  sum  of  ^,000, 
less  the  amount  loaned  to  me. 

My  assessments  were  very  heavy— $20  a  month  for  a  greater  portion  of  the  time — and 
it  was  impossible,  with  all  my  self-denial,  to  meet  them  from  my  income.  1  was 
obliged  to  borrow  from  various  parties,  and  did  borrow  on  the  assurance  that  I  should 
receive  the  money  from  the  association  as  promised.  By  this  means  I  met  and  paid  all 
the  assessments.  ' 

On  the  failure  of  the  association  in  March,  1889,  I  was  left  with  debts  incurred  for  this 
money  borrowed,  and  am  still  in  debt  and  using  money  I  need  to  meet  bills  for  purchases 
to  continue  my  business,  to  pay  the  old  debts  made  to  pay  assessments. 

It  has  been  a  great  hardship  and  injury  to  me. 

ANNIE  8ECCHITA170. 

Witness  to  signature :  J.  H.  Leonard. 

Alat  Joai,  September  20, 1889. 
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Statement  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Ingham,  of  San  Jos^: 

I  am  a  widow  conducting  a  small  lodging  house  and  doing  sewing  for  my  support. 

When  I  joined  the  Mutual  Self-Endowment  and  Benevolent  Association  of  America, 
Pacific  Coast  department,  since  known  as  the  Occidental  Self-Endowment  Association, 
my  husband  was  living,  and  an  invalid,  unable  to  work,  and  I  joined,  hoping  to  receive 
the  |1,000  promised  me  in  four  years,  whiph  would  have  been  October  31, 1889.  I  was 
also  promised  and  expected  to  receive  loans  from  time  to  time,  but  never  received  any- 
thing. I  met  and  paia  all  assessments  until  the  association  failed  March  last,  and  deprived 
myself  of  many  comforts  to  do  so.  I  became  doubtful  of  the  stability  of  the  company 
before  it  failed,  and  consulted  the  Club  Manager,  R.  K.  Collins,  who  told  me  that  he  had 
examined  the  books,  and  everything  was  straight  and  j^rosperous,  and  on  this  assurance 
I  continued  to  pay  |10  monthly.    1  need  the  money  which  I  have  paid. 

MRS.  JOSEPH  INGHAM. 
Witness  to  signature :  J.  H.  Leonard. 

San  Josi,  Cal.,  September  20, 1889. 

Statement  of  Louis  Griepenstruk,  of  San  Jos^: 

I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  declare  that  the  following  statement  is  true,  to  wit:  That  I 
am  a  resident  of  the  city  of  San  Josd,  county  of  Santa  Clara,  State  of  California;  that 
I  am  fifty -three  years  ola;  that  I  have  a  wife  and  nine  children ;  that  I  am  a  poor  man, 
working  for  a  small  salary  to  support  my  family;  that  I  was  induced  by  the  agent 
of  a  life  insurance  company,  known  as  the  Occidental  Self-Endowment  Association,  to 
take  a  policy  for  $1,000  in  said  company;  that  said  agent  led  me  to  l>elieve  that  after 
twelve  months  I  would  receive  loans  from  said  company  which  would  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  pay  all  fature  assessments,  until  by  the  terms  and  conditions  of  said  policy 
the  first  coupon  would  mature  and  be  paid;  that  in  order  to  meet  these  assessments, 
which  in  the  commencement  were  payable  once  in  twenty  days,  but  later,  by  a  new 
resolution  or  regulation  of  the  managers,  once  in  fifteen  days,  I  was  compelled  to 
deprive  myself  and  family  of  much  that  was  necessary  to  our  comfort;  that  said  com- 
pany did  not  meet  its  obligations,  and  that  I  have  thereby  suffered  a  pecuniary  loss 
which  works  a  great  hardship  to  myself  and  family. 

LOUIS  GRIEPENSTRUK. 

Witness  to  signature :  Geobgk  Kobrber. 
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PART  IV. 
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There  are  trite  sayings  "  That  it  is  not  what  people  eat,  but  what  they 
digest,  that  makes  them  strong;"  also,  "  It  is  not  what  they  earn,  but 
what  they  save,  that  makes  them  rich."  The  facility  with  which  money 
can  be  gained  by  industry  in  this  country  is  very  great  when  compared 
with  the  facility  for  gaining  it  abroad.  But  we  are  an  extravagant 
people.  Those  who  practice  self-restraint  and  a  careful  economy  invari- 
ably grow  rich.  They  cannot  well  avoid  it.^  Money  makes  money,  as 
well  as  "makes  the  mare  go."  The  first  $1,000  soon  creates  more 
thousands,  and  if  you  will  only  compute  it  you  would  be  surprised  to 
find  how  large  an  amount  you  expend  upon  purchases  by  no  meanB 
indispensable  to  either  your  comforts  or  your  happiness.  "  It  is  what 
thee'U  spend,  my  son,"  said  a  sage  Quaker,  "  not  what  thee'U  make, 
which  will  decide  whether  thee  is  to  be  rich  or  no."  This  is  "  worthy 
of  all  acceptation."  Men  continually  indulge  in  small  expenses,  saying 
to  themselves  it  is  only  a  trifle,  yet  forgetting  that  in  the  aggregate  itifl 
serious;  that  even  the  seashore  is  made  up  of  petty  grains  of  sand.  Ten 
cents  a  day  is  $36  50  a  year,  and  that  is  the  interest  of  a  capital  of  $600. 

It  takes  more  of  a  man,  requires  more  mind,  more  morals  to  save 
money  than  to  make  it.  A  man  is  a  man  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  self-denial  he  can  exercise — in  proportion  to  his  moral  courage  to 
deny  himself  as  to  his  appetites  and  gratifications.  Where  there  is 
most  poverty,  there  is  most  crime,  destitution,  disease,  and  premature 
death. 

The  saving  of  money,  like  the  getting  of  it,  should  be  intelligent  of  a 
purpose  beyond.     It  should  not  be  saving  for  saving's  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  some  worthy  object  to  be  accomplished  by  the  money  thus  saved. 
Economy  is  especially  important  in  the  outset  of  life,  until  the  founda- 
tions of  an  estate  are  made.     Many  men  are  poor  all  their  days,  because 
when  their  necessary  expenses  were  light  they  did  not  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  save  a  small  capital,  which  would  have  changed  their  fortunes 
for  the  whole  of  their  lives.     The  world  is  full  of  people  who  cannot 
imagine  why  they  do  not  prosper  like  their  neighbors.     Their  obstacle 
is  their  want  of  self-denial.     Let  a  man  have  a  genius  for  spending,  and 
whether  his  income  be  $1  per  day  or  $1  per  minute,  it  is  equally  certain 
to  prove  inadequate.     The  art  of  money  saving  is  an  important  part 
in  the  art  of  money  getting.     Without  frugality  no  one  can  ever  hope  to 
become  rich;  with  it,  few  would  be  poor.     The  first  effort  to  save  is  the 
most  difficult.     Only  begin,  and  it  will  soon  become  easy.     He  that  is 
ta'ught  to  live  upon  little  owes  more  to  his  father's  wisdom  than  he 
that  has  a  great  deal  left  him  does  to  his  father's  care.     If  the  questicm 
is  asked.  How  can  a  man  most  systematically  and  surely  acquire  thiB 
habit?  the  answer  is  by  becoming  a  member  of  a  well  managed  baiUBog 
and  loan  association. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BUILDING   AND   LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Building  and  loan  associations  are  the  evidence  of  a  prosperous,  pro- 
gressive, and  industrious  people.  The  welfare  of  any  community  is  not 
to  be  gauged  by  the  number  of  its  millionaires,  but  rather  by  the  differ- 
ence between  the  actual  wages  earned  by  the  great  mass  of  toilers  and 
the  amount  necessary  to  procure  them  a  bare  subsistence.  The  thou- 
sands of  skilled  artisans,  farmers,  and  common  laborers  from  every 
country  in  Europe,  from  Canada,  from  Australia,  and  until  recently 
from  China,  borne  upon  our  shores  by  the  never  ebbing  tide  of  immi- 
gration, prove  conclusively  that  in  no  country  in  the  world  is  the  margin 
of  wages  above  the  amount  necessary  to  a  bare  subsistence  so  great  as 
in  the  United  States.  From  this  margin  building  and  loan  associations 
draw  their  funds,  and  hence  it  follows  that  nowhere  in  the  civilized 
world  should  such  associations  be  so  numerous  or  so  flourishing  as  right 
here  in  our  own  great  country,  and  much  more  so  in  California,  where 
no  State  in  the  Union  can  compare  with  it  in  the  independence  of  her 
wage  earners. 

These  associations  are  formed  on  the  same  great  principle  which 
underlies  the  American  Constitution,  and  binds  into  one  powerful  com- 
monwealth every  State  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Union  is  strength  in  the 
financial  as  well  as  in  th^  political  world.  Capitalists  and  millionaires 
have  recognized  this  fact,  and  have  not  been  slow  to  organize  trusts  and 
combines.  And  there  is  a  still  greater  necessity  for  the  wage  earners, 
the  artisans,  the  clerks,  and  small  storekeepers,  who  form  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  to  unite  their  surplus  earnings  for  mutual  investment 
and  advantage.  This  most  certainly  can  be  done  by  the  savings  banks, 
but  in  such  institutions  the  funds  are  invested  second  hand,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  consequently  is  low,  while  the  working  expenses  are 
high,  and  the  result  is  that  depositors  only  receive  a  moderate  fraction 
of  the  profits  which  their  savings  really  earn.  A  man  may  deposit  $10 
a  month  in  the  savings  bank,  and  allowing  4  per  cent  interest,  it  will 
be  fully  eight  years  before  his  savings  will  enable  him  to  purchase  a 
house  and  lot  worth  $1,000.  And  in  the  case  of  a  thousand  such  depos- 
itors it  would  take  the  same  length  of  time  for  each  to  have  a  home  of 
his  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  these  thousand  men  were  to  form  a  building 
and  loan  association,  each  taking  $1,000  stock,  or  five  shares  each,  on 
which  they  pay  $5  per  month.  At  the  very  first  meeting  there  would 
be  $5,000  to  loan  out  among  members,  and  five  houses  might  be  built  at 
once.  And  so  on  each  month;  the  members  who  borrow  the  money  pay- 
ing monthly  interest  at  8  per  cent,  or  whatever  the  current  rate  might 
be,  for  about  eight  years,  when  the  stock  will  be  fully  paid  up,  and  each 
member  have  received  his  thousand  dollars.  This  comparison  is  vastly 
in  favor  of  the  association,  for  the  members  not  only  come  clear  out  of 
it — worth  a  thousand  dollars — or  else  have  received  and  paid  for  a  home, 
which  they  have  lived  in  for  eight  years.  In  the  meantime  there  was 
an  enormous  saving  in  rent,  and  an  increase  in  the  value  of  their  prop- 
erty. In  California,  the  classes  most  directly  concerned  have  not  yet 
fully  realized  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  form  of  investment. 
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They  are  ignorant  of  their  aims,  scope,  and  working,  or  in  cities  like  San 
Francisco  such  societies  would  be  numbered  by  the  hundreds.  A  build- 
ing and  loan  association  is  distinctly  cooperative  in  its  aims,  and  mu- 
tual in  its  advantages,  while  no  organization  can  excel  it  in  simpKcitv 
of  working.  Its  members  may  be  few  or  many.  They  fix  the  stock  and 
value  of  the  shares,  and  select  Directors  and  ofiicers  from  among  their 
own  number.  Payments,  usually  of  $1  per  share,  are  made  monthly, 
the  money  so  paid  in  is  loaned  out  on  security  to  the  member  who  is 
willing  to  pay  the  most  premium  for  it.  No  member  may  borrow  more 
than  the  full  value  of  his  shares.     The  above  is  the  plan  in  brief. 

The  wage-earning  class,  or  those  with  comparatively  small  incomes, 
are  the  great  rent  payers  in  all  our  cities.  But  the  amount  actually 
received  as  rent  by  the  property  owners  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  total 
profits  derived  directly  and  indirectly  from  their  tenants;  for  just  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  a  city's  population  is  its  increase  in  prop- 
erty value.  Increased  value  means  a  diminished  probability  of  the  man 
of  small  means  becoming  a  property  owner,  so  that  the  number  of 
tenants  increases  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of  landlords— the 
latter  thereby  absorbing  all  the  unearned  increment  in  property  value. 
The  tenants,  in  fact,  are  the  "  birds  that  lay  the  golden  egg,"  and  pay 
rent  for  the  privilege.  To  remedy  this  one-sided,  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs  is  a  difficult  problem,  of  which,  at  present,  the  only  legitimate 
solution  is  the  incorporation  of  building  and  loan  associations.  Let  the 
tenants  unite  under  the  banner  of  cooperation,  then  each  may,  within 
a  few  years  sit,  rent  free,  in  his  own  house,  and  share  the  increased 
property  value  which  he  himself  has  helped  to  create. 

Building  and  loan  associations  foster  a  spirit  of  thrift  and  economy 
by  offering  a  splendid  investment  for  small  savings.     Every. man  who 
is  willing  to  work  can  save  a  dollar  a  month  and  take  at  least  one  share 
in  some  association  of  this  kind.     If  he  does  not  wish  to  build  a  house, 
or  if  he  already  has  one,  makes  no  difference.     As  a  financial  invest- 
ment he  reaps  the  full  benefit  in  the  current  market  rate  of  interest  at 
first  hand,  and  in  addition  he  may  borrow  money  from  the  association 
without  having  to  pay  the  exorbitant  interest  charged  by  money  lend- 
ers, while,  as  a  member  of  the  association,  he  will  share  in  the  interests 
of  his  own  loan.     Every  town  of  one  thousand  inhabitants  or  more  in 
the  State  can  easily  organize  within  itself  a  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion, which  will  benefit  not  only  its  members,  but  the  entire  community; 
for  it  will  be  the  means  of  erecting  new  houses  on  vacant  lots,  creating 
more  work  for  tradesmen,  attracting  others,  and  so  helping  to  build  up 
and  consolidate  a  flourishing  city.     The  increase  of  the  building  and 
loan  associations  in  San  Francisco  has  been  almost  phenomenal.     At 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  last  biennial  report  of  this  bureau  this 
city  had  but  seventeen,  and  the  State  at  large  sixty.     In  eighteen  months 
this  city  has  increased  its  number  to  thirty-nine,  a  gain  of  twenty.     Oak- 
land has  eight,  which  is  a  gain  of  five;  Los  Angeles  eight,  a  gain  of  three; 
Stockton  two,  a  gain  of  one;  San  Jose  two,  a  gain  of  one;  San  Diego 
four,  a  gain  of  one;  Alameda  three,  a  gain  of  two;  Berkeley  two,  a  gain 
of  one.     Colton,  Benicia,  Napa,  National  City,  Orange,  Oroville,  Pasa- 
dena, Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa,  San -Bernardino,  Santa  Barbara,  have  one 
each,  the  same  as  last  year.     There  are,  however,  the  following  to  be 
added  to  the  list,  all  of  them  coming  into  existence  within  Hghtff" 
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months:  Los  Gatos,  Marysville,  College  Park,  Santa  Clara,  Modesto, 
Newcastle,  Redlands,  San  Fernando,  Tulare,  Ferndale,  and  Fortuna. 

Of  the  early  movement  of  the  building  and  loan  associations  on  this 
coast  very  little  is  known.  Simon  J.  Nathan,  of  Sacramento,  was  the 
pioneer  in  establishment  of  an  association  in  that  city,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Germania.  The  Pacific,  Standard,  French,  Mutual, 
Metropolitan,  Home  and  Loan,  and  Golden  Gate,  were  the  next  to 
follow  in  San  Francisco.  They  were' organized  on  the  terminating  plan, 
and  have  long  since  wound  up  their  affairs.  This  system  of  organizing 
with  a  single  series  is  rapidly  passing  away,  and  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  serial  plans  seem  to  be  universally  in  vogue.  The  German  societies 
are  terminating,  as  is  also  the  case  in  other  States.  The  Eintracht 
Spar  und  Bau  Verein  and  the  Franklin  Building  and  Loan  Association, 
of  San  Francisco,  are  the  only  two  German  associations  in  the  State. 

The  sphere  of  building  and  loan  associations  is  limited  only  by  their 
capital.  The  persons  composing  them  agree  to  pay  into  their  treasury 
a  certain  sum,  at  fixed  periods,  on  each  share  that  they  own,  until  their 
shares,  through  such  payments  and  the  accumulated  profits,  reach  their 
par  value,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  "  mature J^  The  stated  pay- 
ments (called  dues),  their  frequency,  and  the  par  value  of  the  stock 
vary.  The  general  rule  is  that  $1  shall  be  paid  on  every  share  once  a 
month,  until  a  par  of  $200  is  reached.  When  the  shares  "  mature,^^ 
mortgages,  etc.,  released,  the  accumulation  profits  and  dues  reach  this 
par,  they  are  divided  among  the  shareholders.  The  scheme  is  a  grand 
one,  and  has  been  for  years  in  successful  operation  in  almost  every  State 
in  the  Union.  The  leading  idea  is  to  loan  the  money,  as  it  is  paid  in 
from  month  to  month,  to  the  members  to  build  homes,  pay  off  a  mort- 
gage, start  in  business,  or  for  any  other  purpose  that  it  may  be  needed 
for.  It  matters  not  to  the  association  for  what  the  loan  is  used,  so  long 
as  it  is  secured  against  any  ultimate  loss.  The  security  taken  being  a 
first  mortgage  on  unincumbered  real  estate,  and  an  assignment  of  the 
borrower's  stock.  The  amount  which  a  member  is  entitled  to  borrow 
equals  the  par  value  of  his  shares.  Thus,  in  an  association  where  the  par 
value  is  $200,  a  member  who  wants  $1,000  must  own  five  shares.  As 
every  member  has  an  equal  right  to  become  a  borrower,  the  disposition 
of  the  loan  is  made  by  putting  the  money  up  at  auction,  from  time  to 
time,  and  awarding  the  loan  to  that  member  who  will  pav  the  highest 
premium  or  bonus  for  the  priority.  This  premium  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  loan  or  the  interest  on  the  borrowed  money,  but  is 
an  additional  amount  paid  to  the  association,  either  monthly,  or  is 
deducted  from  the  face  of  the  loan.  In  order  that  these  payments  shall 
be  paid  promptly  and  regularly,  the  by-laws  provide  that  they  shall  be 
received  on  or  before  the  stated  meetings  by  the  Secretary,  and  by  him 
only;  and  there  is  a  small  fine  for  non-payment,  up  to  a  certain  limit 
(usually  six  months);  when  if  the  dues,  etc.,  and  accrued  fines  are  not 
paid,  the  stock  is  forfeited,  or  the  mortgage  is  foreclosed,  as  the  case 
mav  be. 

With  these  accumulations,  fines,  interests,  and  premiums,  reloaned  and 
compounded  monthly,  with  the  constantly  increasing  moneys  received 
and  loaned,  it  is  evident  that  the  profits  are  enormous,  and  herein  lies 
the  secret  of  the  success  of  this  system  of  investment.  It  is  quite  easy 
to  show,  by  figures,  the  economy  of  buying  one's  home  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  building  and  loan  association,  instead  of  paying  rent,  year  in 
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and  year  out,  and  having  nothing  at  the  end  but  a  bundle  of  worthlesg 
receipts. 

The  following  statement  is  given  as  a  form  of  comparison,  and  every 
prospective  borrower  can  change  the  figures  to  suit  his  locality.  C  and 
I)  occupy  houses  worth  $3,000  each  (lot  $600,  and  improvements  $2,400). 
C  is  a  tenant,  paying  $25  a  month;  D,  with  $600  in  cash,  has  borrowed 
$2,400  on  twelve  shares  of  the  building  and  loan  association,  and  built 
himself  a  home.  We  will  suppose  that  D's  shares  mature  in  twehe 
years,  the  average  time  being  nine.  The  accounts  at  the  end  of  that 
period  will  stand  thus:  C  has  paid  $3,600  in  rent  and  nothing  to  show 
for  it. 

D's  account  stands  as  follows: 

Monthly  dues $1,72800 

Interest,  6  per  cent 1,728  00 

Premium,  15  per  cent 380  00 

Taxes _ 130  00 

Insurance 160  00 

Total $4,086  00 

The  neighborhood  must  be  a  very  inactive  one  where  the  increased 
value  of  the  property  will  not  more  than  offset  the  cost  of  repairs.  We 
find,  then,  that  D  owns  his  premises  by  paying  out  only  $4b6  more  than 
C,  who  has  nothing  at  all  to  show  for  his  outlay.  One  of  the  greatest 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  these  associations  is  that  they  can  safely 
loan  money  close  to  the  appraised  value.  An  eminent  writer  on  coop- 
eration, in  speaking  of  the  building  and  loan  association,  says: 

Like  a  coral  insect,  whicli  builds  unseen  beneath  the  waves  the  foundation  of  beautiful 
islands,  so  these  institutions  have  been  building  in  a  quiet,  modest  way,  almost  unheard 
of  and  unknown.  8o  modest  have  they  been  that  their  virtues  are  not  known  enough 
to  be  appreciated  even  by  their  best  friends.  A  grand  **  burst  up"  never  advertises  these 
societies,  as  a  savings  bank  now  and  then  makes  itself  known  and  felt.  When  a  build- 
ing and  loan  association  dies,  its  blessings  live  in  comfortable  homes  free  from  debt,  or 
in  a  savings  fund  appreciated  because  earned  by  gradual  accumulations. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  workings  of  the  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations can  be  given  than  the  following.  It  is  an  interview  with  A. 
Sbarboro,  who  is  Secretary  of  four  local  associations: 

Question— What  is  the  principle  of  the  associations?  Answer — The  associations  are 
composed  general Iv  of  about  four  or  live  hundred  members,  who  pay  into  a  common 
fund  sums  of  not  less  than  $5,  nor  more  than  $50  per  month  each,  the  average  being 
about  $10  for  each  member.  At  the  end  of  the  month  there  is  $4,000  or  $5,000  in  the 
treasury,  which  sum  is  loaned  out  to  the  members  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  them  in 
acquiring  or  improving  real  estate,  taking  a  mortgage  for  such  loan  on  the  property  so 
purchased  or  inii>roveu. 

Q.  What  rate  of  interest  do  you  charge  the'borrower?  A.  We  charge  6  per  cent  per 
annum  interest^  free  from  mortgage  taxes,  but  the  member  also  pays  from  15  to  20  per 
cent  premium  for  the  priviletje  of  obtaining  such  loan. 

Q.  why  does  the  association  charge  him  that  premium?  A.  For  the  purpose  of 
deciding  who  shall  have  tbe  money  tirst,  and  shortening  the  time  when  his  shares  will 
mature,  or  be  worth  tbeir  full  amount  of  $200  each,  and  thus  pay  off  his  loan. 

Q.  Tben  the  premium  which  is  deducted  from  the  loan  goes  into  the  funds  of  the  asso- 
ciation? A.  '^es,  sir;  and  he,  as  a  member  of  tlie  association,  eventually  receives  the 
premium  all  back,  throutrh  tlie  earnings  of  his  shares.  In  other  words,  if  you  borrow 
$2,000,  and  pay  6  i)er  cent  interest  into  the  association,  it  would  take  you  nearly  fifteen 
years  before  your  stock  would  be  worth  sullicient  to  pay  off  your  loan,*  but  the  premium 
which  you  pay,  being  loaned  out  and  interest  compounding,  will  pay  off  your  loan  in 
about  ten  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  advantage  of  a  person  borrowing  from  a  mutual  loan  association  more 
than  borrowing  from  a  bank?  A.  If  you  will  kindly  follow  me  in  my  figures  I  will  show 
you:  Mr.  A,  borrowing  $2,000  from  a*  mutual  loan  association,  at  6  per  cent  per  aamiBi 
interest,  and  20  per  cent  premium. receiving  net  $1,600;  he  will  pay  $2()per  month tttte 
association  for  say  ten  years,  or  $240  per  year,  making  a  total  of  $2,400,  wfa«n  Ijs^  Jmb 
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will  be  fully  paid.    Mr.  B  borrows  $1,600  from  a  savings  hank  at  the  same  rate  of  interest, 
6  per  cent  per  annum,  and  pays  $8  per  month,  or  |96  per  year,  making: 

In  ten  years I960  00 

At  the  expiration  of  ten  years  he  still  owes  the  bank 1,600  00 

Cost  of  loan  at  bank _ |2,560  00 

Cost  of  loan  in  association _ 2,400  00 

Difference  in  favor  of  association $160  00 

Q.  But  you  see  he  lias  paid  $8  per  month  in  the  bank,  when  he  has  paid  $20  per  month 
in  the  association?  A.  That  is  true,  but  in  the  association  lie  has  paid  off  his  loan  in 
full,  while  in  the  bank  he  still  owes  the  $1,000  which  he  originallv  borrowed. 

Q.  But  suppose  that  Mr.  B  would  have  deposited  regularly  the  $12  difference  in  the 
savings  l>anK,  how  would  he  come  out  then?  A.  In  that  event  his  loan  would  also  have 
been  paid  up  at  the  bank,  and  Mr.  B  would  be  about  as  well  off  as  Mr.  A,  but  of  one 
hundred  persons  who  borrow  such  amounts  from  the  banks,  how  manv  are  there  who 
do  deposit  $12  every  month  toward  extinguishing  their  indebtedness?  due  month  Mrs. 
B  requires  $12  for  a  new  style  bonnet,  the  next  month  Mr.  B  must  use  $12  for  a  new  coat. 
The  third  month  Mr.  B  and  Mrs.  B  go  to  a  ball;  new  gloves  and  fine  shoes  for  both  must 
be  provided,  and  there  goes  the  $12  for  that  month.  Thou,  again,  it  not  being  absolutely 
necessary  to  dei>osit  every  month  in  the  bank,  Mr.  B  spends  $6  extra  in  cigars  and  drinks, 
while  Mrs.  B  will  likely  *M])end  like  amounts  in  riblw^ns  and  other  trifles;  while  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A,  who  know  that  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  every  month  the  $20  must  be  ])aid  to 
the  association,  postpone  the  stylish  bonnet,  new  coat,  expensive  ball  parties,  cigars, 
drinks,  ribbons,  and  other  trifles^  until  their  home  is  fully  paid  for. 

Q.  What  inducement  have  borrowers  in  mutual  loan  associations  to  imy  their  dues 
promptlv.  A.  In  the  first  place,  that  is  a  ]>art  of  their  contratrt  with  the  association, 
and  furthermore,  if  they  fail  to  imy  thev  are  charged  on  $20,  $2  j>er  month  fine. 

Q.  Is  that  not  a  pretty  heavy  fine?  A.  It  lotiks  so  at  first  sight,  but  that  is  one  of  the 
best  features  of  the  association.  If  the  fine  were  snudl,  some  memlK»r  might  fall  l)ehind, 
so  as  to  eventually  lose  his  property.  The  fine  being  heavy,  induces  the  borrower  not  t(» 
84{uander  his  earnings,  and  thus  save  his  home. 

Q.  What  l)ecomes  of  the  fines  paid  bv  the  meml)ers?  "  A.  They  all  go  into  the  funds 
of  the  association  and  help  to  increase  tiie  value  of  the  shares. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  advantage  the  loan  association  has  over  the  savings  banks?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  a  very  important  one.  It  is  this:  The  loan  asso<'iation  will  loan  a  poor  man 
sufficient  money  to  a<'<iuire  a  home  when  a  bank  cannot  do  this.  To  illustrate :  3f  r.  Jones 
has  a  lot  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  which  is.worth  $700.  He  goes  to  the  loan  association, 
lM>rrows  $2,000,  ])Uts  up  a  comfortable  house,  and  by  paying  $20  per  month,  in  ten  years 
has  a  home  free  trom  all  incumbrances.  His  neighbor,  Mr.  Brown,  owns  a  sinnlar  lot; 
he  makes  an  application  to  a  bank  for  a  loan  of  $1,600,  with  which  to  put  up  a  house  on 
his  lot,  which  is  not  granted.  Mr.  Brown  then  pays  rent,  $20  per  month,  for  ten  years, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  is  as  far  from  owning  a  home  as  he  was  l)efore. 

Q.  But  when  Umn  associations  loan  on  such  small  margins,  is  there  no  danger  that 
they  sustain  losses?  A.  No,  sir.  In  the  first  i>lace,  when  tlie  Security  Committee 
examines  the  proiMjrty  they  also  investigate  the  character  of  the  borrower,  which  is  an 
oa*<y  matter  for  tiiem.  as  he  has  pn)bablv  been  a  stockholder  in  the  association,  and 
they  know  by  the  1>ooks  of  the  Secretary  if  he  has  been  regular  in  the  payment  of  his 
dues.  They*in<|uire  if  he  is  a  steady,  sober  man;  if  he  will  lx»  able  to  pay  his  $20  in 
case  of  sicluiess;  if  he  belongs  to  some  fraternal  association,  and  if  his  life  is  insured. 
.Then,  again,  we  find,  bv  experience,  that  a  man  may  fail  in  business,  Iomc  even'thinc. 
but,  as  a  general  thinjr,  he  will  save  the  roof  tliat  covers  liis  wife  and  children.  If  he  is 
in  good  healtli,  he  will  manage  to  eani  sufficient  to  pay  his  monthly  dues,  which,  as  a 
general  thing,  are  no  larger  than  would  be  his  rent ;  if  liebe  sick,  the  fraternal  association 
to  which  he  may  l)elong  will  assist  him  in  paying  his  dues;  and  if  he  sliould  unfortu- 
nately die,  the  widow,  as  soon  as  she  colle<!ts  the  insuraiu'C  policy,  pays  oft*  tJie  small 
balance  which  may  yet  be  due  on  the  mortgage.  Even  if  all  kinds  of  disaster  should 
overtake  the  borrower,  and  that  projKTty  should  depreciate  in  value  instead  of  enhancing 
(and  the  probability  is  tliat  it  will  gain  in  value  in  this  country  for  many  years  to  come), 
still  the  association  is  always  safe,  for  the  reason  that  every  month  the  security  becomes 
better  as  the  amount  of  loan  is  reduced  by  the  increased  value  of  the  shares;  in  fact.  I 
know  of  four  mutual  loan  associations  which,  in  the  past  fifteen  years,  have  loaned  over 
$1,000,000  to  nearly  one  thousand  meml>ers,  and  yet  have  not  foreclosed  a  single  mort- 

{;age  or  sustained  a  loss  of  $1.    This  is  the  best  proof  that  can  be  given,  that  when  mutual 
oan  assoi'iatitms  are  prudently  and  honestly  managed,  they  are  the  safest  as  well  as  the 
most  remunerative  financial  institutions  in  the  country. 

Q.  Well,  1  am  satisfied  that  these  associations  are  of  invaluable  service  to  the  honest 
mechanic  who  desires  to  i>rocure  a  home,  but  can  you  show  me  what  advantage  a  young 
bachelor  like  myself  would  have  in  joining  a  mutual  loan  associati«»n  without  the  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a  borrower?  A.  I  will  tr>'  t()  ccmvince  you  that  the  nc»n-borrower  has 
equal  if  not  superior  advantages  to  the  l>orrower  himself,  *and  for  that  punK)se  I  use  facts 
and  figures.  From  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Secretarv  of  the  West  Oakland  Mutual 
Loan  Association,  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  society  in  the  State,  and  the  first 
serial  society  organized  in  California,  I  make  the  following  extract : 
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*'  Now  that  we  know,  by  our  own  experience,  how  long  it  takes  to  mature  shares,  we 
can  sum  up  and  see  what  advantages  mutual  loan  associations  arc  to  borrowers  and  non- 
borrowers  alike.  We  will  take  Mr.  A,  who  borrows  1^2.000  at  the  first  meeting,  at  17  per 
cent  premium,  which  is  the  average  premium  obtained  for  the  terms. 

He  paid  for  six  years,  from  1876  to  1881,  when  interest  was  high,  9  per  cent 
per  annum,  making  seventy-two  months,  at  $16 _ |l,O80  00 

Then  interest  was  voluntarily  reduced  by  the  association  to  all  borrowers 
from  li  per  cent  to  6  j)er  cent,  forty-six  months'  interest,  at  6  \>eT  cent,  |10 
per  month '. 460  00 

Premium  at  17  per  cent 340  Ou 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  installments,  at  $10  per  month 1.180  UO 

Total - $3,060  00 

"  Now,  supi)08C  that  Mr.  A  could  have  borrowed  on  his  security  the  same  amount  from 
the  bank  on  a  ilat  loan,  and  suppose  that  the  rate  of  interest  would  have  been  the  same. 
what  would  have  been  the  result? 

Seventy-two  months,  at  9  per  cent  per  annum,  interest  at  $15 $1,080  00 

Forty-six  months,  at  6Y>er  cent  per  annum,  interest  at  $10 460  W 

Amount  of  mortgage  to  be  i)aid 2,000  00 

The  loan  at  the  bank  costs $3,54000 

The  loan  at  the  association  costs 3,060  W) 

Amoimt  in  favor  of  association $4M0  OO 

"  Put  aside  from  the  dollars  and  cents  saved  through  the  association,  we  note  other 
material  advantages.  First,  Mr.  A  had  a  lot  which  cost  him  $800,  whereon  no  Imnk 
could  have  loaned  him  $2,000  with  which  to  build  a  house,  and,  consequently,  would 
to-day  be  pa^'inp  rent. 

"Second,  ff  Mr.  A  could  not  have  built  his  own  house,  he  would  have  paid  for  equal 
accommodations  at  least  $25  per  month  rent,  amounting  in  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
months  tojp2,*j50,  and  to-day  he  would  l>e  no  nearer  to  living  in  his  own  home  than  he 
was  ten  years  ago. 

"The  non-borrower  has  made  a  very  ^ood  investment  of  his  monthly  earnings.  The 
member  who  paid  $10  per  month  has  i)aid  $1,180,  ior  which  to-day  he  receives  $2.019 10.  a 
profit  of  $889  10,  or  equal  to  an  interest  of  $14  40  per  cent  per  annum.  Tnis  is  the  |»rofit 
made  in  dollars  and  cents;  but  aside  from  that  he  has  iiad  moral  benefits  far  superior  to 
the  money  interest.  In  order  to  meet  promj)tly  his  monthly  installments,  he  has  lived 
an  industrious,  sober,  and  steady  life,  and  is  to-<lay  morally  and  i>liysically  a  far  l)etter 
man  than  his  improvident  brotlier,  who  has  squandered  his  monthly* earnings  in  dissipa- 
tion." 

Q.  What  security  is  it  necessary  for  a  borrower  to  have  in  order  to  secure  a  loan?  A. 
If  a  member  has  a  lot  fully  i)aidj*  worth,  say  $700,  the  association  will  make  him  a  loan 
of  $2,000,  which,  after  the'premuim  is  deducted,  will  leave  him  about  $1,600,  net  cash, 
with  which  he  can  build  a  comfortable  cottage,  have  it  properly  insured,  and  turn  over 
the  house  and  lot,  together  with  the  shares,  as  security  for  the  loan,  to  the  associatit»n. 
If  a  larger  loan  is  desired,  the  association  will  loan,  iii  favorable  localities,  about  three 
fourths  of  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  property  ottered  as  security.  In  other  words,  if 
you  desire  a  loan  of  $3,000,  the  property  which  is  offered  must  be  worth  about  $4,000. 

Q.  But  where  a  young  man  is  just  startinjj  in  life,  has  neither  lot  nor  money,  now  can 
he  procure  a  home?  A.  .Simi)ly  by  subscribing  for,  say,  ten  shares  of  stock,  and  paying 
his  $10  i>cr  nuHith  for  about  tliree  or  four  years,  until  his  shares  are  worth  five  <»r  six 
hundred  dollars,  when  they  will  be  good  frir  the  re(iuirod  margin  for  a  loan  of  $2,000. 

O.  What  guarantee  have  the  shareholders  that  the  business  of  the  association  is  fairly 
and  honestly  managed?  A.  In  the  first  place,  the  shareholders  elect  annually  a  Board 
of  Directors' of  their  own  choice,  selected  from  the  most  capable  men  of  the  asso<'iation. 
persons  of  family  and  reputation,  who  are  known  never  to  have  committed  a  dishoner>t 
act.  And  then,  again,  at  each  annual  meeting  the  shareholders  elect  from  the  stock- 
holders nnUidc  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  three  of  the  most  competent  accountants,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  examine  the  books  of  the  Secretar\'  and  Treasurer,  notes,  mortgaRes,  vouch- 
ers.and  all  securities  of  the  corporation,  and  satisfy  themselves  that  every  aollar  paid  in 
])y  the  shareholders  has  been  ])ro|K'rly  entered  and  disbursed.  For  this  purpose,  in  well 
regulated  associations,  each  member  leaves,  previous  to  ever>'  annual  report,  his  pass- 
book, which  is  verifiecl  with  the  cash  book  of  the  Secretary,  and  if  an  error  should  nave 
been  committed,  it  is  readily  detected.  Money  is  only  paid  out  by  warrantsfirst  approved 
by  the  Hoard  of  Directors,  then  signed  by  the*  President,  and  countersigned  by  the  Secre- 
tary'. The  Auditing  Committee,  after  completing  their  examination,  make  a  report  in 
writing,  which  is  f)rinted  with  the  annual  statement,  and  a  copy  delivered  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  association.  Of  course,  dishtmesty  cannot  be  wholly  prevent^;  if'^so,  we 
would  reciuire  no  more  ])enitentiarieSj  but  if  you  examine  the  statistics,  you  will  find 
that  less  aefalcations,  taking  into  consideration  the  vast  amount  of  business  transacted, 
have  occurred  in  mutual  loan  associations  than  in  any  other  financial  institutions  in  the 
country. 

Q.  \Vell,  but  how  can  you  make  such  good  results  for  both  borrower  and  non-borraw 
alike?     A,  I  will  show  you: 
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First — A  well  managed  association  keeps  its  funds  always  loaned  out  in  advance.  It 
never  has  a  cent  lying  idle.  The  moment  your  |10  installment  is  paid  to  the  Secretary,  it 
commences  to  earn  interest. 

Second — All  the  earnings,  of  whatever  nature,  go  into  the  funds  of  the  association.  And 
every  single  member,  the  poor  laborer  with  hisnve  shares,  and  the  more  fortunate  skilled 
mecnanic  with  his  firty  shares,  participate  alike  in  the  profits  of  tlie  association.  These 
institutions  have  no  privileged  stockholders,  like  some  of  the  savings  banks;  every  mem- 
ber, from  the  President  down  to  the  last  member,  stands  on  an  equal  footing,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  number  of  shares  which  he  may  be  able  to  carry. 

Third — The  great  economv  with  which  these  institutions  are  managed  has  very  much 
to  do  with  their  large  profits.  As  a  general  rule,  three,  four,  and  more  associations  do 
business  in  the  same  office,  divide  the  nominal  rent  and  the  salary  of  the  Secretary, 
which,  taking  into  consideration  the  large  amount  of  business  transacted,  the  grave 
responsibility  of  the  office,  and  the  experience  and  intelligence  required  to  proi)erly  cx>n- 
duct  the  business,  does  not  receive  one  half  the  salary  a  like  ofncer  would  receive  in  a 
bank.  The  President,  the  Treasurer,  the  committees,  and  all  the  Directors,  serve  with- 
out any  remuneration  whatever,  and  here  I  cannot  help  saying,  that  it  pains  me  to  the 
very  soul  to  sit  at  an  annual  meeting,  listen  to  the  very  satisfactory  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary, which  shows  that  the  profits  have  been  large,  not'a  cent  of  loss  sustained,  which  is 
due  to  the  care  and  unremitting  watchfulness  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  who 
liave  left  their  pleasant  firesides  at  a  long  distance,  some  across  the  bay,  in  order  to  attend 
to  tlie  business  of  the  association,  and  yet  often,  not  a  single  member  will  rise  to  say  so 
much  as,  '*  I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  faith- 
ful and  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  the  duties  of  their  office."  This  is 
ingratitude,  and  is  only  partly  excusable  on  the  ground  of  ignorance.  Most  of  the  mem- 
bers do  not  know  that  tne  President  and  other  Directors  have  been  compelled  often  to 
neglect  their  own  important  business  in  order  to  see  to  the  affiiirs  of  the  association. 
I  nave  seen  this  want  of  recognition  of  services  rendered,  time  and  time  again,  and 
thought  to  myself,  **  Oh,  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

Q.  Well,  how  can  you  find  cai)able  persons  who  will  devote  their  time  and  business 
talent  gratuitously  to  the  affairs  of  the  association?  A.  Just  the  same  as  you  find  some 
of  the  very  best  citizens  to  serve  as  officers  in  lodges  and  other  benevolent  institutions. 
It  is  a  legitimate  ambition  to  be  selected  by  the  members,  and,  when  once  an  honest  man 
has  accepted  a  ^K)sition,  he  takes  a  pride  iii  making  a  success  of  the  institution  which  he 
represents;  besides,  the  Directors  are  all  stockholders,  and  whilst  serving  the  association, 
look  after  their  own  interests  the  same  as  they  are  looking  after  the  interests  of  all  the 
other  members. 

Q.  Do  not  the  savings  banks  view  the  success  of  mutual  loan  associations  with  a  jealous 
eye?  A.  Not  at  all;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  been  informed  by  a  President  of  one  of  our 
largest  savings  banks,  that  mutual  loan  associations  pave  the  way  for  them.  Some  seven 
years  ago  the  San  Francisco  Mutual  Loan  Association  commenced  making  loans  in  what 
is  now  known  as  Richmond,  in  San  Francisco,  and  Harmon  tract  in  Oakland.  At  that 
time  the  savings  banks  did  not  make  loans  for  building  purposes  in  these  outside  districts ; 
now  both  localities  have  been  built  up  by  the  assistance  of  mutual  loan  associations. 
Thev  are  both  thriving  places,  and  the  savings  banks  now  do  make  many  loans  in  those 
loc^uities.  Thus,  the  associations  create,  rather  tlian  diminish,  business  for  the  savings 
banks. 

Q.  What  kind  of  people  generally  join  mutual  loan  associations?  A.  All  the  nation- 
alities, creeds,  and  sects.  The  laborer  and  mechanic  predominate,  but  the  names  of  some 
of  the  principal  business  men  are  also  found  on  their  books.  Many  women  are  members 
of  these  institutions,  and  fathers  take  stock  for  their  children.  You  will  look  in  vain, 
however,  for  the  name  of  the  spendthrift,  hoo<llum,  communist,  or  socialist.  The  great 
good  that  these  institutions  do  to  the  community  was  well  recognized  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  when  the  following  laws  were  enacted : 

** Pennsylvania  Laws  Relating  to  Building  and  Loan  Associations. — Whereas,  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Fund,  Loan,  and  Building  Associations  have  been  heret<^>fore  declared  by  law  to  be 
*  meritorious  and  deserving  the  care  of  the  State,'  because  of  the  inducements  thev  offer 
to  the  people  to  form  habits  of  economy,  and  to  iMJcome  real  estate  owners,  '  thereby  en- 
riching and  strengthening  the  commonwealth;'  and,  whereas,  being  copartnerships  on 
the  mutual  t>eneficial  plan,  their  profits  are  made  from  among  their  own  members,  and 
not  from  the  outside  public:  and,  whereas,  such  associations  are,  therefore,  not  proi>er 
subjects  for  taxation ;  therefore, 

•*  Be  it  enacted^  etc.,  that  Mutual,  and  Loan,  and  Building  Associations  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  each  and  every  law  imposing  taxes  for  State  i)nrposes  on  their 
capital  stock  or  mortgages,  and  other  securities  Tor  moneys  loaned  to  their  own  members; 
l)Ut  the  real  estate  owned  by  said  association  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rates  of  taxa- 
tion as  the  real  estate  of  other  corporations  and  persons;  provided,  however,  that  the 
right  of  the  commonwealth  to  collect  taxes,  already  accrued,  is  hereby  rcaervea." 

Q.  How  long  does  it  generally  take  for  a  share  to'be  worth  $200,  when  the  installment 
is  |1  per  month?  A.  From  nine  to  eleven  years.  It  depends  greatly  on  the  i)remium 
obtained  on  loans. 

Q.  Suppose  a  member  cannot  pay  his  dues  until  the  shares  mature,  does  he  lose  the 
money  which  he  has  paid?  A.  Not  at  all,  sir.  In  all  local  associations  he  may  with- 
draw at  any  time,  receive  everv  dollar  which  he  may  have  paid,  together  with  the  profits 
actually  earned  at  the  time  of  his  withdrawal. 

Q.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  valuable  infonwation.   1  tVvmVLlYi^Xl  wo^  >\\v^«^- 
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stand  the  beneficent  workings  of  these  meritorious  institutions.  A.  You  are  quite  wel- 
come, sir;  and  if  you  think  oi  anything  else,  I  will  l)e  pleased  to  give  you  all  the  infor- 
mation you  may  require.  As  you  see,  these  associations  only  require  to  be  imderstood 
in  order  to  be  duly  appreciated. 

Building  and  loan  associations  have  a  value  to  any  community,  aside 
from  their  pecuniary  aspect,  which  is  always  recognized  wherever  they 
have  been  established. 

Albert  Shaw,  Ph.D.,  in  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  publications  of  the  American 
Economic  Associations,  says: 

The  success  of  tlie  building  and  loan  associations  in  St.  Paul  is  quite  as  complete,  all 
things  considered,  as  in  the  Fennsylvania  cities.  They  have  become  an  accepted  local 
institution,  destined  to  play  a  growingly  important  part  in  the  building  up  of  the  rity, 
and  in  the  development  of  thrift  and  providence  among  wa^e  earners.  But  even  more 
important  than  their  mere  material  achievements  for  the  city,  and  for  their  members 
individually,  has  been  their  social  and  moral  value  in  counteracting  the  tendency  of  a 
city  population  to  wider  divergence  between  rich  and  poor,  and  to  the  development  of 
a  proletariat  class.  The  tyT)ical  American  citizen  is  a  freeholder,  and  has  a  home,  which 
is  Iiis  castle.  His  independence  and  his  virtue  depend  not  a  little  upon  his  worldly  con- 
dition. The  building  society  is,  above  all  things,  to  be  commended  as  a  consen*ator  of 
the  home  and  family  institutions  that  underlie  all  our  national  greatness  and  power. 

F.  A.  Richards,  Bank  Examiner  in  Maine,  in  a  report  of  this  year  on 
the  associations  of  that  State,  says: 

The  key  to  the  almost  uniform  success  of  building  and  loan  associations  is  to  be  found 
in  the  intimate  relations  which  they  hold  to  shareholders,  ami  especially  to  borrowers. 
Not  only  do  they  make  it  possible  for  persons  having  but  small  incomes  to  build  homes 
for  themselves,  oy  loaning  money  on  unlinished  property,  as  the  money  is  needed  to 
advance  the  work",  repayable  in  small  installments,  nut  they  exercise  a  scrupulous  super- 
vision over  the  interest  of  the  borrower.  The  condition  and  situation  of  nis  pwperty, 
the  plans  of  the  architect,  the  estimates,  the  character  of  the  contractor,  the  building 
material,  the  work  of  the  builder,  all  arc  carefully  inspected  by  competent  judges^  and 
subject  to  their  approval.  The  building  and  loan  association  thus  forms  a  supervisory 
board,  whose  assistance  to  the  borrower  is  invaluable.  The  educational  character  of 
these  institutions  is  far  from  being  one  of  their  least  important  features. 

Willis  S.  Paine,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Banking  Department 
of  New  York  State,  in  the  introduction  of  his  recently  published  work 
on  the  New  York  laws  relating  to  building  associations,  says: 

These  associations  serve  as  a  barrier  against  the  dangerous  paternalism  urged  on  the 
State  by  men  of  questionable  statesmanship,  and  they  likewise  become  the  foes  of  com- 
munism, creating  habits  of  accumulation  and  assuring  the  privacy  of  homes.  Such 
organizations  become  indirectly  moral  agencies  as  a  partial  solution  of  the  tenement- 
house  problem,  and  hence  are  worthy  of  careful  attention.  The  independent  home 
secures  removal  from  immoral  tendencies,  the  adornment  of  domestic  life,  and  full  sway 
for  the  influence  of  wise  training  and  good  example.  Whatever  helps  to  remove  the 
youth  of  the  nation  from  the  terrible  and  ever-present  temptations  of  many  of  the 
crowded  tenement  dens,  from  the  accustomed  debaucheries  of  drunken  wretches  fn  neigh- 
boring rooms,  and  from  the  shamelessness  of  those  who  oftentimes  exist  in  them,  works 
blessings  for  the  ]>eace  and  prosperity  of  the  State.  They  are  not  a  cure-all^  however, 
but  may,  if  loosely  managed,  prove  a  serious  injury  to  the  frugal  and  industrious  wage 
eamers'who  invest  in  them. 

PREMIUM. 

The  fallacy  of  considering  high  premium  advantageous  to  the  bor- 
rowers, has  been  ably  discussed,  pro  and  con,  by  many  writers.  It  is 
presumed  and  advanced  that  the  heavier  the  premium  the  shorter  the 
lime  for  the  maturity  of  the  stock  and  the  less  the  aggregate  dues  to 
be  paid  thereon.  High  premiums  may  not  be  usurious,  and  has  been  so 
ordained  by  statutory  enactments  in  several  States  of  the  Union,  but  it 
is  a  most  delusive  and  unfair  method  as  carried  on  by  many  associm- 
tions  in  this  State. 
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Hon.  Seymour  Dexter  in  speaMng  on  this  subject,  says: 

If  all  the  borrowers  bid  the  same  premmm,  and  the  premium  received  by  the  asso- 
ciation was  distributed  anion^  the  shares  borrowed  upon,  then  there  would  be  an 
equality  of  benefits ;  but  such  is  not  the  scheme.  Premiums,  as  well  as  other  items  of 
profits,  are  bunched  and  divided  amon^  all  the  shares  outstanding,  according  to  their 
holding  value.  It  needs  no  array  of  hgures  to  show  that  when  the  free  shareholder 
receives  10  per  cent  interest  on  his  savings  in  a  community  where  the  legal  rate  is  6,  that 
the  borrower  has  paid,  either  in  premium  or  interest,  far  above  the  current  rate.  It  is 
inevitable  that  if  tiie  association  is  one  in  which  free  shareholders  obtain  large  interest, 
it  is  one  in  which  the  borrowers  will  pay  large  interest,  either  under  the  name  of  interest 
or  premium.     ♦     ♦     « 

This  premium  question  is  the  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  increas- 
ing the  number  of  borrowers  in  our  associations.  Some  series  are  open 
to  borrowers  only,  and  I  can  conceive  of  no  reasonable  excuse  why  free 
shares  should  be  permitted  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  our  associations 
do  not  depend  on  the  funds  of  its  shareholders  to  make  loans,  but  very 
often  go  to  banks  and  private  individuals  for  an  advance  or  overdraft. 
This  is  not  carrying  out  the  prime  cooperative  features  of  a  building 
and  loan  association.  The  accumulation  of  small  savings  into  a  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  loaning  money  to  the  members  does  not  imply  an 
overdraft  of  from  »t(>0,000  to  $100,000  to  be  loaned  to  speculators. 

Large  premiums  are  vicious  and  unfair,  and  should  not  be  permitted, 
while  large  overdrafts  only  draw  speculators  and  moneyed  men  into 
these  institutions. 

This  undeniable  fact  is  fast  becoming  recognized  by  our  most  expert 
and  experienced  Secretaries,  and  within  the  last  year  a  few  have  so 
revised  or  amended  their  by-laws  as  to  allow  a  borrower  who  desires,  to 
withdraw  a  pro  rata  of  his  premium  already  bid.  This  is  a  move  in 
the  right  direction,  and  will  have  the  tendency  of  encouraging  and 
fostering  home  ownership.  It  is,  however,  nothing  but  just,  and  has 
been  so  realized  by  several  States  who  have  legislated  on  the  subject. 
The  laws  of  Wisconsin,  regulating  building  and  loan  associations,  say : 

A  Iwrrower  may  repay  a  loan  at  any  time,  and  in  case  of  repayment  thereof  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  loan  was  made,  there  shall,  in  all  cases  where  sucli 
premium  was  deducted  from  the  loan  in  advance,  l)e  refunded  to  such  borrower  such 
proportion  of  the  premium  paid  as  tlie  part  of  the  term  unex])ired  bears  to  the  whole 
term  of  the  loan;  and  when  a  loan  is  collected  by  process  of  law,  and  the  amount  col- 
lected by  the  corporation  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  loan  taken  by  the  borrower,  with 
the  interest  and  charges,  the  money  shall  Im?  reloaned  at  the  next  periodical  meeting, 
and  the  excess  recovered  beyond  the  amount  required  to  pay  the  loan,  with  interest  ana 
charges,  shall  be  returned  to  the  borrower  from  whom  the  money  was  collected,  or  liis 
legal  representatives.  But  in  case  the  corporation  shall  have  issued  its  stock  in  series, 
such  reloans  shall  be  made  only  to  stockholders  of  the  same  series,  and  if  the  premium 
received  for  the  reloan  shall  be  greater  than  that  originally  given  by  the  defaulting  bor- 
rower, no  part  of  such  excess  of  premium  shall  be  ])aia  to  him.  Any  defaulting  borrower 
may,  at  any  time  after  the  securities  given  by  him  have  been  collected  by  such  corpora- 
tion, withoraw  his  stock  upon  the  same  terms  prescribed  in  section  two  thousand  and 
ten,  but  the  corporation  may  retain  out  of  the  moneys  due  upon  such  withdrawal  so 
much  as  may  be  reauisite  to  save  it  from  loss,  in  case  the  amount  so  collected  shall  not 
l>e  sufficient  to  pay  uis  loan,  with  interest  and  charges. 

A.  Sbarboro,  an  intelligent  accountant,  has  been  identified  with  these 
institutions  for  years  as  Secretary,  and  therefore  can  speak  with  some 
degree  of  precision.  He  is  loud  in  his  denunciation  of  high  premiums, 
[ind  knows  from  practical  experience  that  the  refunding  of  a  portion  of 
the  bid  premium,  in  case  of  a  redeemed  loan,  is  of  a  far  greater  benefit 
to  the  association  than  where  the  premium  is  immediately  deducted  as 
i  net  profit.  Under  this  revised  system  people  are  encouraged  to  borrow 
money  and  pay  for  it,  premium  and  interest,  in  monthly  installmeat^. 
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This  way  more  loans  are  made,  more  homes  are  built,  and  more  money 
is  kept  in  circulation.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  amendment  to  the 
by-laws  introduced  into  all  of  his  four  associations  very  recently: 

Article  IX — Loans. 

First — Amend  Article  IX,  Section  1,  to  read  as  follows: 

"  Section  1.  The  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  shall  be  loaned  out  in  own 
meeting  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  at  a  premium  fixed  from  -time  to  time  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  the  premium  so  paid  shall  be  deducted  from  the  loan,  or  such  proportion 
of  said  premium  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  fix  shall  be  so  deducted,  and  the  nalance 
of  said  ])remiums  shall  be  payable  in  such  monthly  installments  as  the  Board  shall  deter- 
mine— all  loans  on  deferrea  premiums,  the  proportion  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board,  shall  he 
uniform,  applicable  alike  to  all  such  loans.  The  rate  of  interest  on  all  loans  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  Boara ;  provided,  however,  that  whenever  the  Board  shall  reduce  the  rate  of  mterest, 
such  reductions  shall  apply  not  only  to  all  loans  thereafter  to  be  made,  but  shall  aliio 
apply  from  and  after  the  date  of  such  reduction  to  all  loans  theretofore  made  and  then 
subsisting." 

i&co«rf— Amend  Article  IX,  Section  6,  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Sec.  6.  Borrowers  may,  by  vote  of  the  Directors,  be  permitted  to  repay  their  loans  to 
the  Secretary,  and  be  entitlea  to  a  return  of  their  security  and  the  cancellation  of  the 
same. 

"The  Directors  shall  have  the  jiower,  when  the  interests  of  the  association,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Board,  warrant  it,  to  allow  and  return  to  the  borrower  all  the  premium  hy 
him  paid,  less  one-tenth  part  of  said  premium  for  every  year  or  fraction  thereof  that  said 
loan  shall  have  been  in  existence.  They  shall  also  have  the  power  to  make  a  rebate  at 
the  time  any  loan  is  made,  of  one-tenth  part  of  the  premium  bid  or  established,  foreverv 
full  year  that  the  series  of  shares  in  which  the  loan  so  made  shall  have  been  in  existence." 

Third — Add  to  Article  I X,  Section  7,  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  7.  Whenever  the  demand  for  loans  by  the  members  shall  exceed  the  amount 
of  money  in  the  treasur\%  the  Board  may  borrow,  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  loans, 
such  sums  as  said  Board  may  deem  advisable  ana  conducive  to  the  convenience  of  mem- 
bers, and  the  best  interest  of  the  association,  provided  such  action  be  approved  by  at 
least  a  two-thirds  vote  of  said  Board." 

The  premium  installment  plan  may  be  justly  considered  one  of  the 
simplest  and  most  equitable  methods  of  working  used  by  building  and 
loan  associations.  The  plan  is  based,  as  the  name  implies,  upon  the 
division  of  the  premium  into  a  number  of  equal  parts  to  be  paid  at 
regular  stated  intervals,  thus  abolishing  the  deduction  of  the  premium, 
as  a  lumj)  sum,  from  the  loan. 

The  following  briefly  illlustrates  the  modus  operandi:  In  a  society 
where  the  shares  are  valued  at  $200  each,  and  the  estimated  maturity 
is  nine  years,  or  one  hundred  and  eight  months,  A  bids  25  per  cent, 
or  $50  per  share,  for  a  loan  of  $1,000  upon  five  shares.  In  the  place  of 
A  at  once  paying  the  $250  premium  in  the  form  of  a  deduction  from  the 
loan,  as  happens  under  the  gross  and  net  plans,  the  premium  is  divided 
into  one  hundred  and  eight  parts,  one  of  which  he  will  pay,  together 
with  the  dues  and  interest,  every  month  till  the  expiration  of  the  nine 
years;  or,  instead  of  ofiering  25  j)er  cent,  or  $50  per  share,  he  may  agree 
to  pay  $2  32  per  month  in  addition  to  his  dues  and  interest,  until  such 
time  as  the  shares  shall  mature.  The  ends,  in  the  first  and  last  case, 
are  practically  the  same,  but  the  latter  prevents  any  gap  in  the  premium 
receipts  of  the  association  arising  through  lack  of  the  shares  maturing 
at  the  stated  time.  In  the  last  mentioned  scheme,  the  uncertainity  of 
the  time  when  the  shares  will  mature  acts  as  a  preventive  upon  those 
who  might  otherwise  bid  exorbitant  premiums.  Borrowers  do  not  care 
to  bind  themselves  to  pay  too  great  a  sum  per  month  for  a  period  of 
doubtful  duration.  Although  the  ultimate  results  of  the  different  plans 
are  very  much  the  same,  borrowers  in  a  building  and  loan  aBSOciation 
have  their  preference.  The  easier  the  payments  the  more  of  an  enoonr- 
agement  to  members  to  borrow.    It  furthermore  simplifies  the  work  of 
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CALIFORNIA  FAILURES. 

Since  the  last  publication  of  this  bureau  the  failures  in  California 
have  been  quite  marked.  The  collapse  of  the  boom  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia seemed  to  have  wrought  disaster  on  many  very  promising  asso- 
ciations. Los  Angeles  is  more  conspicuous  than  the  other  portions  of 
the  State  for  failures.  No  less  than  six  associations  are  reported  to 
have  wound  up  their  affairs,  either  by  suspension  of  business  or  an  ont 
and  out  failure. 

The  location  of  failures  in  California,  up  to  date,  are  as  follows. 
Those  that  were  wound  up  before  reaching  maturity  are  so  classed, 
also: 


Names. 


Location. 


East  Side  Building  and  Loan  Association 

Union  Building  and  Loan  Association 

Ix)8  Angeles  Homestead  and  Building  Association... 
Los  Angeles  Mutual  Building  and  Loan  Association. 

JjOs  Angeles  Workinemen's  Building  Society 

Real  Estate  and  Building  Association 

Pasadena  Building  and  Loan  Associatian 

Oroville  Building  and  Loan  Association 

Fresno  Building  and  Loan  Association 


.  Los  Angeles. 
.Los  Angeles. 
.Los  Angeles. 
.Los  Angeles. 
.Los  Angeles. 
.Los  Angeles. 
.. .  Pasadena. 

Oronlle. 

Fresno. 


Home  Building  Association  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  above  association  is  rapidly  winding  up  its  affairs,  and  will  soon 
cease  to  exist.  The  facts,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  are  as  follows: 
Soon  after  the  association  started,  those  who  became  members  with  the 
intention  of  borrowing  were  so  many  more  than  could  be  accom- 
modated, that  after  a  short  time  they  began  to  file  notices  of  with- 
drawal, and  this  has  continued  right  along.  During  the  past  year  those 
desiring  to  borrow  money  were  given  it  as  it  was  paid  in  monthly,  but 
the  income  was  too  small  to  reloan  promptly,  and  consequently  those 
who  have  already  borrowed  are  settling  up  with  the  association,  and 
taking  a  release  of  all  liability.  They  are  allowed  the  full  amount  of 
dues  paid  and  dividends,  and  upon  paying  the  difference  are  released. 

Fresno  Failure, 

The  failure  of  the  Fresno  Building  and  Loan  Association  was  due  to 
a  stringency  in  the  money  market.  The  association  was  started  at  a 
time  when  money  was  plenty  and  real  estate  active.  Many  people  had 
secured  lots  and  wished  to  build  on  them.  Premium  in  the  association 
figured  high — too  high  to  encourage  borrowers.  Then  came  the  trouble. 
Many  had  partly  paid  for  lots  and  found  it  hard  to  complete  payments; 
and  sooner  than  become  delinquent,  began  to  draw  out  their  money.  Those 
that  needed  money  would  not  pay  high  premiums,  and  others  could  not 
get  an  appraisement  high  enough  on  the  value  of  their  property  to  jus- 
tify a  loan  from  the  association.  Another  reason  for  the  failure  of  this 
association  is  given,  but  is  only  secondary  to  the  causes  already  advanced. 
The  Amierican  Building  and  Loan  Association,  of  Minneapolis^  one  of 
the  worst  type  of  the  so  called  "  Nationals,"  came  in  with  ite  "  rn0tl«  ** 
and  magnincent  promises,  and  the  people  were  captivated  by  tlt« 
The  loc&l  bad  no  chance  against  theVt  delusive  promises.    M^ 
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local  members  were  lead  away  and  lost  so  heavily  that  faith  in  any  asso- 
ciation was  hard  to  maintain.  This  fact,  coupled  with  hard  times  and 
numerous  withdrawals,  made  it  impossible  to  recruit,  and  those  remain- 
ing thought  best  to  wind  up  rather  than  lose  all.  Outstanding  loans 
were  called  in  and  placed  in  private  hands,  thus  releasing  the  associa- 
tion of  all  obligations.  The  amounts  returned  to  the  treasury  were 
divided  pro  rata  among  the  remaining  members  and  surrendered  certifi- 
cates. No  loss  was  suffered,  as  all  assessments  were  paid  back,  with 
interest  at  5  per  cent.  The  spirit  of  speculation  in  the  Fresno  com- 
munity was  too  rampant,  for  the  success  of  such  an  institution,  whose 
existence  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  home  ownership  and 
the  saving  of  money.  * 

San  Bernardino  Failure. 

The  direct  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  San  Bernardino  Building  and 
Loan  Association  was  the  embezzlement  of  the  funds  of  the  association 
by  the  Secretary,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  Directors  neglected  to 
renew  his  bond  every  year.  The  Secretary  had  succeeded  for  a  number 
of  years  in  perpetuating  himself  in  office.  The  scheme  is  not  a  new 
one  by  any  means,  and  is  practiced  in  all  associations.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  it  is  the  person  desiring  to  keep  the  books  who  starts  the 
association.  He  selects  his  own  friends,  and  among  themselves  they 
start  the  association  and  elect  him  Secretary.  Every  year  he  solicits 
proxies,  and  votes  the  same  men  in  ofiice,  who,  in  turn,  perpetuate  him 
in  power.  This  thing  had  gone  on  for  a  number  of  years  until  the 
twentieth  of  January,  1890,  at  which  time  the  annual  election  took 
place.  The  Secretary  had  sent  out  written  requests  for  proxies,  indorsed 
blanks,  and  stamped  envelopes,  and  had  succeeded  in  this  manner  to 
secure  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  proxies  out  of  one  thousand  two 
hundred.  Three  hundred  and  forty  shares  were  controlled  on  the  out- 
side, which  he  was  unable  to  get.  He  desired  to  elect  five  Directors, 
and  would  most  likely  have  done  so  had  it  not  been  that  these  three 
hundred  and  forty  shares  were  brought  into  successful  operation  by 
cumulating  their  votes,  and  electing  two  of  their  Directors,  which  gave 
them  a  majority  of  the  Board.  Thus  the  embezzler  was  dethroned,  and 
a  mass  of  rottenness  lay  exposed.  The  warning  that  has  so  often  been 
sounded  does  not  seem  to  have  taught  people  enough  to  keep  a  look  out 
for  their  own  affairs.  Defalcations,  by  similar  methods,  in  associations 
across  the  Atlantic,  have  been  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  for  some  months  past,  and  others  are  occurring  daily,  but  the 
same  dormant,  listless,  and  palpable  negligence  of  Directors  still  goes  on. 

Pasadena  Failure. 

Mr.  Theo.  Coleman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Pasadena  Building  and  Loan 
Association,  in  writing  to  us,  says: 

In  answer  to  yours  of  the  sixteenth  asking  for  particulars  as  to  the  decline  of  the  Pasa- 
dena Building  and  Loan  Association,  I  have  to  say: 

The  members  were  not  of  a  wage-earning  class  as  a  rule  (in  fact,  very  few  of  them),  and 
as  their  income  came  irregularly,  or  they  were  out  of  town  more  or  less,  the  payments 
were  irregular.  Many  who  were  abundantly  able  to  pay  would  not  keep  up  tneir  dues 
on  account  of  the  trouble  of  doing  so.  An  association  seems  to  require  the  support  of 
men  of  moderate  means  who  earn  regularly  their  wages.  Our  association  was  looked 
upon  as  '* small  potatoes''  by  many  of  our  members.  Our  losses  will  amount  to  very 
little^  as  loans  were  mostly  rex)aid. 
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•       BUILDING  AND   LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS   VS.    SAVINGS  BANKS. 

Considerable  discussion  has  lately  taken  place  relative  to  the  superior 
value  of  building  and  loan  associations  to  the  community  as  against  sav- 
ings banks,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  the  latter  are  better  than  the 
former  for  securing  a  loan  to  build  a  home. 

We  cannot  see  the  wisdom  of  attacking  one  unquestionably  good 
thing  in  the  hope  of  replacing  it  with  another.  Facts  are  even  better 
than  possibilities,  and  it  strikes  us  that  this  is  largely  a  question  of 
what  is,  and  what  may  be.  It  is  a  problem  solved,  arrayed  against  a 
problem  to  be  solved. 

Absolutely  the  only  argument  offered  against  building  and  loan 
associations  is  that  their  borrowing  members  pay  a  fractionally  higher 
rate  of  interest  for  the  use  of  the  money  than  if  they  borrowed  from  a 
bank.  One  instance  will  answer  this.  From  the  time  the  borrower 
takes  out  his  loan,  he  lives  in  his  own  house,  and  thus  the  rent  he  pays 
is  applied  to  his  loan.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  any  arrangement  could  be 
made  with  a  savings  bank  by  which  the  borrower,  without  money  or 
security,  could  effect  this,  no  matter  under  what  revised  regulations 
they  were  operated.  It  is  largely  due  to  this  that  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations have  been  so  phenomenally  successful.  In  plain  words,  the  rent 
money  is  purchase  money.  Without  saying  anything  about  the  protec- 
tion they  offer  to  the  members  who,  by  reason  of  illness,  are  forced  to 
allow  their  dues  to  lapse  for  a  time,  the  withdrawal  privileges  and  other 
advantages,  let  us  see  what  these  associations  have  done. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  "Journal  of  Economics"  a  review  is  made 
of  their  history  and  origin,  the  number  of  these  associations  in  the 
country,  their  membership,  assets,  and  liabilities.  A  few  of  them  were 
organized  under  special  Acts.  The  majority  of  those  formed  at  first 
were  unincorporated.  The  following  figures  are,  however,  taken  from 
the  latest  available  sources. 

In  New  England  the  number  of  associations  is  between  ninety  and 
one  hundred.  Of  these  there  are  sixty-six  in  Massachusetts,  fifteen  in 
Maine,  four  in  New  Hampshire,  three  in  Rhode  Island,  and  six  or  seven 
in  Connecticut.  The  assets  of  the  "  Cooperative  Banks  "  of  Massachu- 
setts on  October  1,  1888,  were  $5,505,072  19,  a  gain  of  $1,293,123  33 
during  the  year.  The  open  accounts  numbered  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  two.  The  assets  of  the  Maine  associa- 
tions at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $187,967  77,  a  gain  in  one 
year  of  $92,556  58.  The  shareholders  numbered  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-two.  The  New  York  statistics  are  very  inadequate,  as  only 
twenty-four  associations  filed  reports  with  the  State  Banking  Depart- 
ment in  1888.  Judge  Seymour  Dexter  estimated  the  number  last  Sep- 
tember at  two  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  many  have  been  organized 
since.  The  report  of  the  New  Jersey  Labor  Bureau  for  1886,  estimated 
the  total  number  of  associations  in  the  State  at  one  hundred  and  seventy. 
The  complete  returns  sent  in  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  these 
showed  thirty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  sharehold- 
ers, holding  an  average  of  five  and  one  half  shares  each,  with  net  assetB 
of  $9,349,5i7  46.  The  number  of  associations  in  Pennsylvania  is  esti- 
mated at  nine  hundred,  one  half  of  which  are  in  Philadelphia.  Their 
shares  are  estimated  to  number  one  million,  with  a  cash  value  4if 
$60,000,000.    Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  in  his  report  to  the  Social  S^fsnoe  A 
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elation  last  September,  estimated  the  number  of  associations  in  the  old 
slave  States,  outside  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  which  support  a  good 
many,*  at  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  first  association  in  Ohio  was  organ- 
ized in  1867,  and  now  their  number  in  that  State  is  estimated  at  over 
six  hundred.  In  Illinois,  where  the  first  association  was  organized  in 
1849,  there  are  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty,  which  lend  some 
$36,000,000  a  year  to  their  members.  In  Minnesota,  and  especially  in 
St.  Paul,  where  the  system  dates  back  to  1869,  the  associations  have 
proved  wonderfully  successful.  They  now  number  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  with  an  estimated  investment  of  $18,000,000.  It  is 
stated  that  "  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  homes  in  St.  Paul  have  been  iai 
whole  or  in  part  secured  to  their  owners  with  money  advanced  by  the 
building  societies."  Michigan  supports  about  fifty  associations;  Cali- 
fornia in  1887  had  eleven,  with  assets  of  $2,595,488,  and  they  have 
found  a  lodgment  as  far  west  as  Oregon. 

Taking  Mr.  Sanborn's  calculations,  there  are  now  from  three  thousand 
to  five  thousand  of  these  cooperative  organizations  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  constant  investment  of  $300,000,000,  while  the  accumulation 
under  this  plan  of  saving  during  the  last  forty  years  has  amounted  to 
from  $500,000,000  to  $750,000,000.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  savings 
banks  look  on  this  system  as  a  formidable  rival  to  their  own.  Mr.  San- 
born, estimating  the  investment  in  the  Minnesota  associations  at  $18,- 
000,()00,  says:  "The deposits  in  Minnesota  savings  banks  hardly  exceed 
$2,000,()00,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  these  associations  has  certainly 
checked  the  growth  of  savings  banks  there,  as  it  has  in  Rochester,  N.Y., 
in  Buflalo,  in  Pittsburg,  and  in  every  State  west  of  the  AUeghanies." 
A  decrease  of  $893,703  in  the  deposits  of  the  New  York  City  savings 
banks  in  1888  as  compared  to  1887,  and  of  $346,322  in  those  of  Brook- 
lyn, is  attributed  to  the  recent  increase  in  the  number  of  associations  in 
those  cities.  What,  now^,  is  this  system  of  cooperation,  which  has  stood 
so  long  a  trial,  has  won  its  way  so  steadily  and  so  generally  into  popu- 
lar favor,  and  has  produced  such  wonderful  financial  results? 

Why  does  it  commend  itself  to  so  many  persons  of  small  incomes, 
and  why  have  failures  under  it  been  so  rare?  We  have  answered  all 
these  questions  before.  Besides  all  this,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  sav- 
ings bank  could  be  organized  on  a  plan  that  would  offer  the  same  incent- 
ive to  save  as  do  the  building  associations.  And  right  here  is  the  secret 
of  their  success. 

They  induce  improvident  men  to  invest,  and  once  investors,  they  are 
made  provident.  At  the  beginning  of  their  lessons  in  economy,  they 
become  property  holders,  and  a  spirit  of  thrift  and  pride  is  aroused  that 
would  never  be  engendered  by  deposits  in  a  bank  vault.  There  is  a 
human  way  of  discussing  this  subject,  as  well  as  a  mathematical  way, 
and  the  former  is  even  the  weightier. 

So  far,  as  an  institution  for  savings,  no  scheme  has  yet  been  evolved 
which,  in  safety  of  funds,  economy  in  management  and  rates  of  interest, 
has  ever  approached  the  building  and  loan  associations. 

Even  admitting  the  entire  practicability  of  the  savings  banks  idea, 
they  would  fail  in  their  purpose  in  small  towns  where  associations  thrive 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

B.  F.  Northrup,  LL.D.,  in  an  article  on  "  The  Influence  of  House 
Ownership,"  pays  a  handsome  tribute  to  the  "City  of  Homes"  (Phila- 
delphia).    He  says: 
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Philadelphia,  as  the  greatest  workshop  of  America,  furnishes  a  striking  inflnence  in 
point.  Its  comparative  exemption  from  strikes  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
workingman  tliero  owns  his  home;  hence,  he  is  as  conservative  as  the  capitalist.  You 
may  find  scores  of  squares  with  nice  brick  houses  of  workingmen,  not  one  of  which  is  a 
tenement  house.  Philadelphia  has  now  double  the  number  of  dwelling  houses  of  any 
other  city  of  its  size  in  the  world.  This  mar>'elous  increase  in  its  homesteads  is  due  to 
its  co()perative  building  and  loan  associations,  numbering  over  four  hundred.*  They 
have  been  tried  for  over  forty  years,  and  have  proved  such  valuable  forces  in  pmmotinjr 
industry',  ccononiy,  sobriet>',  tnrift,  and  prosperity,  tliat  the  State  encourages  them  by 
exemptmg  all  their  stock  and  mortgages  from  taxation.  Though  the  holding  of  thcw 
associations  exceed  $50,000,000,  they  are  managed  by  workingmen  at  little  expense,  and 
are  always  oj^en  to  public  scrutinv.*  Failures  have  been  very  rare — less  than  in  any  other 
class  of  financial  associations.  'The  worst  of  those,  closed  during  the  panic,  1873,  paid 
$)3  cents  on  the  dollar.  These  associations,  so  unique,  tried  so  long  andf  so  successfully, 
are  a  model  for  the  workingmen  of  the  country,  certainly,  in  large  mauufacturine  centers. 
•That  I  may  speak  authoritatively,  1  will  epitomize  certain  statements  kindly  furnished 
me  by  an  eminent  Philadelphian  especially  conversant  with  this  subject,* who  savs: 
The  tenement  house  is  unknown  here.  In  the  riots  of  1877  the  twenty  thousand  memlien 
of  building  and  loan  associations  acted  as  an  effective  counterpoise  to  the  lawless  thronpi 
that  crowded  the  streets.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation,  or  social  order,  was  as  strong 
with  them  as  with  the  wealthier  classes,  and  was  even  more  effectual.  It  neutralized  in 
their  own  camp  the  clamors  of  a  vicious  and  riotous  rabble,  so  that  the  presence  of  the 
Mayor  and  police  was  sufficient  to  quell  all  disorder  without  collision.  These  associa- 
tions have  been  a  potent  factor  in  mailing  our  people  prosperous  and  moral,  encouraging 
sobriety,  and  preventing  dissipation.  The  absence  of  any  socialistic  tendencies  can 
undoubtedly  be  traced  to  the  general  ownership  of  homes. 

In  Switzerland,  out  of  four  hundred  and  eightv-five  thousand  households,  four  hundred 
and  sixty-five  thousand   are  householders.     Here  is  one   secret   of  the   remarkable 

{>atriotisni  and  prosperity  of  that  people,  and  of  their  comparative  exemption  from 
abor  troubles. 

OVERDRAFT. 

A  few  associations  provide  that  no  loan  can  be  made  until  the 
money  has  actually  been  paid  into  the  treasury,  from  dues,  interest,  etc., 
and  then  it  shall  be  loaned  only  at  the  regular  monthly  meetings  to  the 
highest  bidder.  This  primitive  principle  has  been  overlooked  by  the 
majority  of  associations,  and  the  consequence  is  the  sale  of  money  that 
does  not  belong  to  the  association.  This  overdrawing  on  the  treasury 
may  have  many  commendable  features,  but  it  is  not  carrying  out  the 
true  design  of  building  and  loan  associations.  The  margin  of  profit  to 
the  association  is  too  small  to  admit  of  the  extensive  use  of  such  prac- 
tices, and  only  tends  to  inflate  the  actual  gain  of  the  society. 

The  New  Jersey  Bureau,  in  speaking  of  this,  says: 

It  will  bo  noticed  that  in  many  associations  the  aj^gregate  investment  exceeds  the  net 
assets,  which  in  some  drop  below  the  face  value  ot  the  amounts  placed  on  bond  and 
mortgage.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  ])ractice,  not  to  be  commended,  prevalent  in 
some  localities,  of  selling  money  before  it  has  accumulated  in  the  treasury  from  dues, 
and  of  borrowing  money  from  tfie  banks  to  satisfy  the  loans  made.  A  number  of  asso- 
ciations adopt  what  is  called  **  a  scale  of  payments" — the  successful  bidder  gets  his  loan 
by  installments,  at  intervals  dei>ending  upon  the  progress  of  the  building  he  is  erecting, 
hilt  pays  interest  on  the  whole  amount  from  the  date  of  his  bid.  In  cases  where  money 
is  in  demand,  it  frcauently  results,  as  above  stated,  that  the  association  interested  acts 
merely  as  a  broker,  oorrowing  money  to  lend  it  to  its  own  members.  This,  barring  acci- 
dents, is  an  easy  way  of  increasing  profits,  but  it  is  not  conservative  building  and  loan 
association  management.  While  the  practice  possibly  is  not  illegal,  it  is  speculativey  and 
entirely  foreign  to  the  true  design  of  tliese  cooperative  enterprises,  whose  Hinds  are  sun- 
pose<l  to  consist  of  nothing  but  the  periodical  accumulations  of  their  members.  The 
oest  and  safest  wav  is  to  provide,  as  is  expressed  in  one  of  the  constitutions,  that  **no 
loans  shall  be  made  until  the  money  is  actually  paid  into  the  treasury." 

This  (juestion  of  overdraft  is  a  most  serious  one,  and  should  be  so  considered  by  the 
associations.  A  society  in  its  desire  to  make  loans  should  not  overstep  tlie  bounds  of 
<liscretion.  Any  societV  that  carries  $100,000  loan,  as  is  actually  the  case  with  one  of  our 
local  associations,  burdens  itself  with  responsibilities,  and  takes  the  momentous  risk 
never  l)efore  known  in  the  annals  of  building  and  loan  associations.  It  will  tie  up  the 
resources  of  the  association  for  vears  to  come,  and  deprive  many  of  the  opportunity  to 
secure  for  themselves  a  home.    The  membership  discouraged  by  such  proceedingt  will 

'Later  retuma  place  them  at  one  thousand  two  hundred. 
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draw  ont,  and  the  society  having  no  funds  to  replenish  its  treasury,  a  collapse  can  be 
looked  for.  To  sa^  the  least  the  Directors  of  sncn  an  association  cannot  be  actuated  by 
motives  of  pride,  for  the  welfare  of  their  charge,  or  else  the  wishes  of  the  majority  would 
be  better  protected. 

FRAMING   BY-LAWS. 

The  by-laws  of  the  majority  of  the  building  and  loan  associations  in 
California  are  alike.  They  embody  the  same  features  and,  as  a  rule, 
are  over  and  above  criticism,  as  they  should  be.  The  community,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  too  cautious  when  seeking  investment  in  institutions  of 
this  character,  to  ascertain  the  distinguishing  features  between  those  of 
a  good  local  and  a  so  called  national  association.  We  are,  however, 
surprised  to  say  that  in  one  or  two  local  associations  the  by-laws  have 
been  drawn  up  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  centering  and  retaining  the 
executive  power  in  the  hands  of  the  originators,  thus  robbing  the  scheme 
of  its  mutuality.  The  idea  is  to  keep  the  management,  as  much  as 
practicable,  in  the  hands  of  the  membership,  without  the  possibility  of 
upsetting  things,  owing  to  the  dissention  of  some  aggressive  and  dissat- 
isfied individual.  It  should  be  the  purpose  of  persons  desiring  to  form 
an  association  to  select  from  some  existing  society  a  copy  of  the  best 
by-laws  in  use.  Many  Secretaries  do  not  know  the  good  and  bad 
features,  and  have,  therefore,  organized  on  faulty  methods  by  copying 
the  errors  of  others. 

The  failure  of  the  State  to  legislate  on  these  institutions  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  almost  unprecedented  growth  of  new 
associations  during  the  past  two  years,  has  lead  to  a  great  diversity 
among  them.  The  "  Storke  bill,"  although  possessing  some  minor  objec- 
tionable features,  on  the  whole  was  especially  adapted  to  our  uses. 
Where  these  associations  are  carefully  regulated  by  law,  and  wisely 
managed,  they  offer  greater  inducements  to  our  mechanics  and  the  bet- 
ter class  of  workingmen  to  save  money  regularly,  and  enable  them  to 
own  their  own  houses,  thus  not  only  benefiting  themselves  individually, 
but  also  the  State  at  large.  Where  they  are  badly  and  fraudulently 
managed  they  become  a  source  of  loss  and  suflering,  of  business  dis- 
trust, discouragement,  and  demoralization. 

An  eminent  authority  asks:  "Is  it  not  true  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  is  not  only  measured  by  their  accumulation  of 
property,  but,  in  fact,  caused  by  it?"  Then  he  says:  " Certainly, accu- 
mulation is  governed  by  three  factors:  1st,  the  spirit  of  saving;  2d,  the 
power  of  earning;  3d,  the  means  of  saving  safely."  These  three  factors 
strike  the  keynote,  all  of  which  are  more  common  to  the  building  and 
loan  association  than  to  any  other  source  or  system.  It  is  the  incessant 
contact  with  people  who  have  already  formed  this  habit — the  contagious 
spirit  manifested  and  fostered  by  shareholders  in  a  building  and  loan 
association,  that  have  made  financiers,  tradesmen,  house  owners,  and 
loyal  American  citizens  out  of  the  more  unfortunate  of  our  wage-earning 
community.  They  have  imbued  the  spirit  of  economy  and  thrift;  they 
put  within  their  own  management  the  power  of  earning;  the  accumula- 
tion of  their  hard  earned  dollars  multiplied  tenfold  when  placed  col- 
lectively in  a  building  fund,  while  individually  it  was  powerless,  which 
was  the  means  of  saving  safely.  The  building  association,  if  thus  prop- 
erly managed,  is  hedged  about  with  every  precaution.  No  extravagance 
is  nurtured  or  allowed.     No  bill  of  salaries  or  incidental  expenses  is 
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crammed  down  the  throat  of  the  investor.     Everything  is  over  and  above 
board. 

The  lamentable  case  of  the  Secretary  of  the  San  Bernardino  Building 
and  Loan  Association  is  a  fair  example  of  how  fraud  can  be  worked,  and 
how  it  will  be  continued  to  be  worked  unless  precautionary  measures 
are  taken.  The  limitation  of  the  stock  that  one  person  should  hold 
should  be  enforced,  but  just  what  the  manner  should  be  can  readily  be 
drawn  from  the  average  shares  held  by  persons  throughout  the  State. 
The  Wisconsin  law  does  not  make  this  restriction,  and  in  complaining 
of  the  want  of  this,  a  Secretary  writes: 

It  will  be  seen  by  our  prospectus  that  we  started  out  to  make  this  a  poor  man's  associa- 
tion, and  proposed  to  guard  it  so  that  the  capitalist,  or  richer  ones,  could  not  control  or 
crowd  out  the  poorer ;  but  we  found  in  most  essential  points  that  the  statutes  are  against 
us,  in  that  they  reijuire  shares  of  stock  to  vote  instead  of  membership.  This  allows  the 
cai)italist  to  come  in  and  gobble  up  the  stock,  and  control  the  direction  of  matters.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  change  in  the  statutes  that  relate  to  associations  of  our  nature  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  class  of  people  we  desire  to  reach  and  help. 

This  lack  of  legal  protection  to  the  army  of  shareholders  has  shaken 
confidence  in  some  associations.  However,  the  Secretaries  did  not  desire 
legislation,  "  because  the  odium  of  a  suspicion  was  cast  upon  their  integ- 
rity, and  the  hardships  that  would  accrue,  upon  passage  oi  the  bill,  would 
be  unbearable. "  We  did  not  take  the  Secretary  into  consideration.  His 
interests  are  secondary  and  subservient  to  the  wishes  of  the  stockholders. 
It  was  to  protect  the  latter  and  to  encourage  the  growth  of  building  and 
loan  associations  that  actuated  us  to  advocate  its  passage.  That  such 
special  enactments  are  neccessary  cannot  be  denied.  The  statistics  of 
these  institutions  are  instructive,  and  as  can  be  seen,  they  are  taking  a 
high  and  respected  position  in  the  financial  enterprises  of  the  State. 
That  they  should  be  under  official  inspection  is  also  evident  from  the 
volume  of  business  done  and  the  loop  holes  open  to  fraud. 

Some  time  ago  the  Chicago  "  Tribune,"  in  speaking  of  the  collapse  of 
the  British- American  Loan  and  Building  Association,  said  that  where 
the  associations  are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  or  the  management 
drifts  into  incompetent  or  unfaithful  hands,  disappointments  and  failures 
are  inevitable.  Many  more  associations  like  this  British- American  are 
destined  to  such  a  collapse. 

Since  the  Legislature  refused  to  provide  any  system  of  inspection  for 
such  societies,  building  associations  in  this  State  will  have  to  work  out 
for  themselves  the  problem  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Fully  one  third 
of  such  societies  are  unfit  and  unworthy  to  survive.  The  first  financial 
flurry  will  make  their  weakness  plain  enough, *and  the  sooner  they  col- 
lapse and  are  wound  up  the  better.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  down- 
fall of  more  rotten  and  unworthy  concerns  the  effect  will  be  to  shake 
confidence  in  all  such  associations,  and  cause  a  "run  on  them;"  but 
those  which  are  on  a  sound  basis  and  well  managed  can  afford  to  stand 
a  considerable  strain  to  prove  themselves  trustworthy. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF    PROFITS. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  criticise,  nor  is  it  a  part  of  the  duties  of  this 
bureau  to  instruct,  the  Secretaries  of  building  and  loan  associations 
throughout  the  State  in  the  manner  of  keeping  accounts;  but  we  do 
advocate  a  system  of  accounts  to  be  incorporated  in  our  statutes  and 
enforcing  their  use.    The  profound  ignorance  manifested  in  Bome  ratlins 
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to  this  office  is  proof  of  this  necessity.  Many  write  that  they  are  not 
supplying  information  on  their  system  of  dividing  profits.  Others  have 
no  time  to  answer,  although  they  have  made  a  vain  attempt  to  wade 
through  the  schedule  of  questions  submitted  to  them.  Some  few  have 
stopped  short  and  acknowledged  their  inability  to  fathom  the  interrog- 
atories. The  returns  from  other  Secretaries  are  most  interesting,  and 
very  instructive.    Practical  experience  has  taught  them  what  they  know. 

The  Square  Rule. 

C.  K.  Clark,  an  experienced  and  intelligent  accountant,  has  submitted 
the  following  rule  for  dividing  profits.  It  is  herewith  published  for  the 
first  time,  and  ought  to  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  those  Secretaries 
who,  at  a  great  loss  of  time  and  labor,  are  compelled  to  apportion  profits 
on  the  old  plan: 

Multiply  the  number  of  shares  in  each  series  by  the  square  of  the  years  paid  in;  as  one 
year  by  one,  and  two  years  by  four,  etc.  Add  the  results  of  this  multiplication,  and 
divide  the  sum  into  the  total  profits.  Multiply  the  quotient  obtained  by  the  square  of 
the  years  as  above. 

firampfe.— Quotient  90c. Xl»  for  one  year;  90X4,  for  two  years,  and  so  on.  The  result 
gives  the  profit  of  one  share  in  the  various  series.  To  this  profit  add  the  amount  paid  in 
on  each  series  for  the  value  of  each  series  on  one  share. 

Per  Cent  Rule. 

Another  rule  which  he  presents  is  properly  called  the  "Per  Cent 
Rule,"  and  can  be  expressed  as  follows: 

Multiplv  the  shares  in  each  series  by  the  number  of  months  paid  in ;  then  multiply 
each  result  by  the  average  time  of  each  series  investment,  as  expressed  in  years  and  frac- 
tions of  a  year.  Add  the  result  of  this  multiplication,  and  divide  the  sum  total  into  the 
total  net  profits  made,  and  the  result  will  be  the  per  cent  of  profit.  Find  the  profit  of 
each  share  by  multiplying  the  average  payment  on  each  series  oy  the  percentage  for  the 
time,  as,  |12  paid,  profit  12  per  cent— $6X12  per  cent =72  cents  profit;  |24  paid,  12  per 
cent  profit— 112X24  per  cent=|2  88  profit. 

Distribution  Plan  of  Hon,  Seymour  Dexter. 

Hon.  Seymour  Dexter,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  "Cooperative  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Associations,"  ^supplies  the  following  information  on  dis- 
tribution of  profits: 

The  gross  profits  of  the  association  will  consist  of  interest,  premiums,  share  of  profits 
left  by  withdrawing  shareholders,  fines,  transfer,  and  entrance  fees.  The  principal  item, 
of  course,  will  be  interest.  It  is  not  desirable  that  premiums  should  amount  to  a  large 
sum,  because  large  premiums  mean  that  the  borrower  will,  in  efiect,  pay  larjfe  interest; 
and  when  he  does  so  it  works  injustice  as  between  the  borrower  and  the  holder  of  free 
shares,  by  giving  to  the  latter  large  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  former.  Dues  paid  can- 
not, or  course,  be  reckoned  as  profits;  they  are  capital. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  we  will  first  describe  the  distribution  of  profits  at  the 
close  of  the  nrst  fiscal  year,  in  an  association  which  issues  a  yearly  series  only.  The 
expense  of  conducting  the  business  should  always  be  paid  in  full  up  to  the  time  wnen  the 
distribution  is  made.  We  will  assume  that  the  association  has  issued  during  the  year  one 
thousand  one  hundred  shares  of  stock;  that  some  of  these  have  been  withdrawn,  so  that 
at  the  end  ot  the  fiscal  year  only  one  thousand  shares  are  outstanding.  Unon  eat^'h  of  these 
shares  there  have  been  paid  during  the  year  |12  in  dues,  making  the'  total  upon  all  shares 
f  12,000.  It  may  prove  tnat  the  dues  are  in  arrears  on  some  shares ;  if  so,  the  amount  so  in 
arrears,  and  the  fines  thereon,  should  be  treated  as  an  asset,  because  it  is  a  sum  due  the 
association,  and  will  be  paid.  The  assets  of  the  association  will  consist  of  loans,  for  which 
it  holds  securities,  cash  on  hand,  dues,  interest  in  arrears,  and  tines  accrued  thereon.  The 
sum  of  these  will  constitute  the  assets  on  hand ;  but  to  be  absolutely  accurate  and  just 
in  the  distribution,  there  is  another  item  to  be  included  in  the  assets  for  the  purpose  of 
the  distribution  of  profits,  namely,  the  interest  on  the  loans  for  the  last  month  of  the 
fiscal  year;  that  is,  the  fiscal  year  for  convenience  should  jcommence  with  the  first  meet- 
ing in  the  year,  and  will  end  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  meeting  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  interest  paid  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  next  fiscal  year  accrued  d\mii%  ^A^*^  \3»^ 
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month  of  the  old  fiscal  year,  and  should  be  counted  among  the  assets  of  that  year  in 
ascertaining  the  exact  profits  of  the  year.  Adding  the  interest  upon  the  loans  to  be  paid 
at  the  next  meeting  to  the  assets  above  named,  we  have  the  total  assets  for  the  purpose 
of  distribution.  Deduct  the  $12,000  liability  for  dues  paid,  which  constitutes  in  fact  the 
capital  of  the  association,  and  the  remainder  will  show  the  net  profits  of  the  year's  busi- 
ness. Now,  if  we  divide  this  net  profit  by  the  number  of  shares  outstanding,  viz. :  one 
thousand,  the  (quotient  will  be  the  sum  that  should  be  added  to  each  share  as  a  dividend 
in  the  distribution  of  profits. 

This  a  simple  method,  but  another  method  may  be  pursued,  viz. :  dividing  the  net 
profits  by  the  total  amount  of  capital,  namely,  the  |12,000,  and  the  quotient  will  then  be 
the  percentage  to  be  added  to  each  dollar  of  the  capital  as  a  dividend. 

In  case  of  an  association  having  several  series  outstanding  at  the  time  of  the  distribu- 
tion, this  method  must  be  followed.  When  the  dividend  has  been  added  to  the  $12  dues 
paid  during  the  year,  their  sum  constitutes  the  '*  holding  value"  of  each  share  of  stock 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  the  sum  of  such  "  holding  value  "  of  all  the 
shares  will  constitute  the  capital  of  the  association  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal 
year.  In  this  distribution  we  have  assumed  that  there  were  no  liabilities  except  the  capi- 
tal stock.  If  the  association  owes  borrowed  money,  the  amount  would  be  treated  as  a 
liability  in  making  the  statement  to  find  the  net  profits  for  distribution. 

^^Partnership  Plan,^^ 

Another  explanation  of  the  process  used  in  the  division  of  profits  is 
the  following,  which  appeared  in  the  "  Building  Association  and  Home 
Journal "  some  time  ago.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  "  partnership  plan," 
or,  as  designated  in  the  arithmetics,  "compound  partnership,"  and  the 
rule  given  is  as  follows: 

Multiply  each  partner's  capital  by  the  time  it  was  employed,  and  divide  the  gain  or 
loss  in  proportion  to  these  products. 

Two  persons  enter  into  partnership  and  gain  $828.  A  puts  in  $800  for  five  months, 
and  B  $700  for  six  months.    What  was  each  man's  share  or  the  gain? 

Operation^ 

$800X5=  $4,000=A's  for  one  month. 
700X0=  4,200=B's  for  one  month. 

$8,200t=:whole  for  one  month. 
]fi=|J=A*s  share  of  the  capital. 
[j=|4=:B'8  share  of  the  capital. 
IXrf=$ieO=A's  gain. 
828xJ+=$168=B's  gain. 

There  is  much  more  work  in  ttie  above  than  appears  on  the  surface,  and  there  are 
other  processes  which  are  believed  to  be  easier  in  practice. 

A  building  association,  it  may  be  assumed,  has  six  series,  and  one  hundred  shares  in 
each,  and  the  net  profit,  $6,678.    This  may  be  divided  according  to  the  following  rule: 

Multiply  each  series'  investment  (dues  counted  full  paid)  by  the  average  time  invested. 
Add  results  for  product  of  results.  Multiply  each  result  by  the  total  gain  since  organiza- 
tion, and  divide  in  each  case  by  product  of  results.  The  quotients  will  be  each  series* 
gain.  Divide  each  series'  gain  by  number  of  shares  in  that  series  to  find  the  gain  per 
share. 
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The  work  is  greatly  shortened  by  issninjo;  a  formula  which  has  been  devised.  It  nins 
in  numerical  order  for  a  society  issuing  series,  beginning  with  the  last  series,  as  foUows: 
1,  4,  9,  16,  25,  36,  49,  64^  81,  100,  121,  144,  etc. 

When  the  formula  is  used  the  shares  are  multiplied  by  the  formula,  instead  of  the 
investment  being  multiplied  by  the  time.    The  rest  of  the  rule  remains  unchanged. 

Operation. 
Sebies.  !*      £      ff         a  I 

^  \  f  I 

i  :  8 

First 100X36=|3,600X$6,678=|24,040,800-fr^,100=42,64188 

Second 100X26=  2,500X  6,678=  16,696,000-!-  9,100=  1,834  61 

Third _ 100X16=  1,600X  6,678=  10,684,80(N-  9,100=  1,17414 

Fourth 100X9=     900X6,678=    6,010,200^9,100=    ee04« 

Fifth _ 100X4=     400X6,678=    2,671,200-8-9,100=     2986a 

Sixth lOOX  1=     lOOX  6,678=       667,800+- 9,100=      7338 

Product  of  results $9,100  $6,678  00 

The  formula  or  money-making  power  of  a  share  is  determined  by  squaring  the  num- 
ber of  months. 

The  power  of  a  share  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  months  old  is  132X182=17,424: 
that  is,  17,424  times  the  power  of  |1  paid  in  one  month.  When  the  shares  are  issued 
yearly,  the  formula  is  made  by  squaring  the  number  of  years,  as  aj)0ve.  The  solution  of 
the  formula,  while  given  some  time  ago,  is  repeated  here  to  make  the  figures  as  useftil  as 
possible  to  those  who  intend  to  use  them,  viz. : 

If  a  |12  share  has  the  money-making  power  of  on«  (arbitrary),  average  time  six  months, 
then  a  $24  share,  with  twelve  months  average  time,  is  the  power  of  four^  the  latter  being 
twice  the  money  of  the  former,  and  twice  the  time  (2x2=4).  Therefore,  if  the  $12  share 
earns  86  cents,  the  $24  share  earns  $1  44,  or  four  times  as  much.  When  the  foregoing 
plans  are  perfectly  understood,  a  still  shorter  method  may  be  used  to  prove  the  work  oT 
the  Secretary,  namely:  Proceed  with  the  rule  until  the  "product  of  results  "  is  obtained 
(in  this  case  $9,100),  then  divide  the  gain  of  it  as  follows:  $6,678-1-9,100=73.38. 

This  at  once  gives  the  gain  of  one  share  in  the  last  series  73.38  cents.  Now  multiply  this 
by  the  formula  and  the  gain  of  a  single  share  in  each  series  is  known. 

Operation, 

73.38X36=:$26  41.68 
73.38X25=  18  34.50 
73.38X16=  11  74.08 
73.38X  9=  16  60.42 
73.38X  4=  2  93.62 
73.38X  1=       73.38 

The  division  of  the  gain,  $244,046,  between  the  ten  thousand  shares,  using  the  formula  of 
1,  4,  9,  16,  etc.,  would  De  as  follows: 

Series.  Shaies.     Formula. 

First _.l,00OX$10O=|100,000 

Second 1,000X  81=  81,000 

Third 1,OOOX  64=  64,000 

Fourth... _ 1,000X  49=  49,000 

Fifth _ 1,000X  80=  36,000 

Sixth _ 1,000X  26=  25,000 

Seventh 1,000X  16=  16,000 

Eighth _ 1,000X  9=  9,000 

Ninth 1,000X  4=  4,000 

Tenth 1,000X  1=  1,000 

$385,000 

$244,046-7-386,000=63.38.    That  is,  63.38  cents  per  one  share  in  the  last,  or  tenth  series. 
Now  multiply  this  by  the  formula,  and  the  gain  of  a  single  share  in  each  series  is  shown : 
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Shares.  Gains. 

©.88X100=468  88.00X1,000 $63,380  00 

88.88X  81=  51  38,78X1,000 61,837  80 

68.88X  6*=.  40  66.82X1,000 40,663  20 

63.88X  4ft=  81  06.62X1,000 81,066  20 

68.88X  86=  22  81.68X1,000 22,816  80 

68.88X  26=  16  84.60X1,000 15,846  00 

63.38X  16=  10  14.08X1,000 10,140  80 

63.38X    9fc=    6  70.42X1,000 6,704  20 

68.88X    4=    2  63.62X1,000 •  2,636  20 

63.88X    1=       63.88X1,000 633  80 

1244,013  00 
Undivided 33  00 

Total  gains $244,046  00 

The  real  gain  being  a  fraction  over  63.38  of  a  dollar  for  the  tenth  series,  accounts  for 
an  undivided  balance  of  $33. 

This  plan  of  division  is  open  to  objection,  because  it  does  not  give  to 
the  older  series  as  much  gain  as  would  appear  to  be  due  them  in  exam- 
ple society  worked  out  upon  strict  mathematical  progress.  The  rejec- 
tion of  the  plan  also  involves  many  nice  points  of  building  society 
science,  and  it  has  been  discussed  at  great  length  by  experts  in  the 
business.  These  questions  cannot  be  considered  at  this  time,  and  the 
plan  is  given  for  what  it  is  worth.  There  is  this  to  be  said,  however: 
If  this  serial  society  decided  to  cease  issuing  series  and  gradually  wind 
up  its  shares  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  business,  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  one  of  the  series  would  have  gained,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  more 
than  the  division  given  to  the  oldest  series  in  this  instance. 

E,  B.  Ramh6*6  Plan  for  Dividing  Gains, 

When  the  net  gain  from  all  sources  is  ascertained  at  the  close  of  the  period  for  which 
it  is  desired  to  apportion  the  profits : 

First  ascertain  what  capital  remains  uninvested  of  that  which  was  reported  as  invested 
at  the  close  of  the  last  period.  To  this  invested  capital,  first  apportion  its  gain  at  the 
average  profit,  interest,  and  premium  it  has  produced  or  earned.  Deduct  this  amount 
from  the  total  profit  for  the  period,  leaving  a  balance  of  gains  which  has  been  made 
purely  from  the  new  business,  new  installments,  and  investments  of  the  })eriod  with 
which  you  are  dealing.  Find  tne  amount  of  installments  paid  in  for  the  penod,  and  the 
^ins  from  invested  capital ;  add  these  together^  and  to  this  amount  apportion  the  remain- 
ing gains  from  all  sources,  and  by  a  per  cent  it  is  carried  to  each  series,  and  to  each  share 
in  the  series. 

Mr.  Rambo  is  an  intelligent  and  active  w^orker  in  the  Citizens'  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Association  of  San  Francisco,  and  was  formerly  identified 
with  similar  institutions  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Secretaries  on  the  Dividing  of  Profits, 

Mitnan  Ilomt  and  Loan  Association. 

Only  such  premiums  as  are  actually  earned  are  apportioned  as  ^)rofit8.    Of  the  deducted 

Sremiums  one  eighth  is  api>ortioned  each  year,    rremiums  received  on  amount  of  over- 
raft  not  considered  eamea.    8ix  per  cent  interest  allowed  on  passive  capital,  balance  of 
profit  divided  among  the  existing  series. 

Santa  Fe  Building  and  Loan  Association  {San  Bernardino). 
According  to  average  investment. 

Ifapa  Building  and  Loan  Association  (Napa). 
Partnership  plan. 
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Columbia  Building  and  Loan  AsaocitUion  {Los  Angeles). 

The  non-borrower  at  the  close  of  the  series  gets  $200,  less  the  average  premitim  foreyeir 
month  the  series  have  been  in  existence.  One  per  cent  of  the  premium  is  considered 
earned;  this  with  the  interest,  etc.,  is  divided  by  the  number  of  snares  in  the  series,  and 
is  considered  profits. 

Benicia  Building  and  Loan  Association  (Benicia), 
Allow  eaeh  share  7  per  cent  interest  on  its  value,  and  divide  remaining  profits  prorata. 

Southern  California  Loan  Association  {Los  Angeles), 

We  use  the  system  laid  down  by  Edmund  Wrigley,  in  his  work  entitled  "  How  to  Man- 
age Building  Associations,"  both  for  computing  earnings  and  in  keeping  accounts. 

Equity  Building  and  Loan  Association  {Oakland). 

Have  two  distinct  classes  of  stock.  Investment  stock  receives  7  percent,  compounding 
semi-annually,  or  interest  can  be  drawn  quarterly,  or  half  yearly.  Borrowing  stock  is 
issued  to  those  only  to  whom  loans  are  granted.  The  accumulated  earnings  from  snr- 
plus  interest,  premiums,  membership  fees,  and  fines,  are  disposed  of  as  foUows:  First, 
the  7  per  cent  interest  to  investment  stock,  then  salaries,  rent,  taxes,  and  printing  are 
paid ;  balance  left  prorated,  share  and  share  alike,  to  the  borrowing  stockholders,  at  the 
end  of  each  six  months. 

The  Loan  and  Building  Association  {Santa  Barbara). 

No  dividends  paid.  The  members  continue  paving  until  the  shares  reach  the  value  of 
|200  each.    The  series  is  then  matured  and  closea. 

California  Building  and  Loan  Association  {Alameda), 

Eight  per  cent  to  shares  in  force  at  beginning  of  year ;  balance  of  net  profits  pooled 
and  diviaed  equally  amongst  all  shares  in  force  at  end  of  year. 

Oakland  Building  and  Loan  Association  {Oakland). 

You  will  notice  on  page  13  of  our  pamphlet  sent  you  by  this  mail  that  the  monthly 
payment  on  $1,000  borrowed  is  $21  87.  From  a  careful  estimate,  and  comparing  reports 
of  other  societies,  we  believe  that  our  shares  will  mature  in  fifty-four  months.  Our 
policy  is  to  pay  only  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  on  withdrawals,  saving  all  the  profits 
for  the  persistent  stockholders. 

Tulare  Building  and  Loan  Association  {Tulare). 

Having  but  one  series  out^  the  matter  has  not  yet  become  complicated.  Plan  for  dia- 
tributing  profits  when  additional  series  shall  have  been  issued  has  not  been  perfected. 

Marin  County  Mutual  Building  and  Loan  Association  {San  Rafael). 

Multiply  each  series'  investment  by  the  average  time  invested,  and  add  the  results 
together  for  a  sum  of  results ;  multiply  each  sum  by  the  total  net  earnings  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  divide  the  product  by  the  sum  of  results,  the  Quotient  in  each  case  showing 
each  series'  share  of  the  net  earnmgs  *  divide  each  series'  snare  by  the  number  of  sharea 
in  that  series,  and  the  result  will  be  tne  net  gain  per  share. 

San  Jos6  Building  and  Loan  AssocitUion  {San  Josi). 

First — The  full  expense  for  the  year  is  wiped  out  by  profit  and  loss  account.  Second— 
The  loans  which  were  made  up  to  the  time  of  the  issuance  of  the  various  series  is  siven 
the  rate  per  cent  which  said  loans  bear,  being  6  per  cent,  going  to  the  credit  of  said 
each  series;  then  the  balance  is  divided  amongst  the  whole  number  of  shares  in  force. 

Second  CoUon  Building  and  Loan  Association  {CoUon). 

We  would  like  some  information  on  this  point.  As  we  will  not  divide  until  Janoaiy 
next,  and  will  look  into  the  matter  thoroughly,  any  information  you  may  have  woold  be 
very  acceptable. 

Los  Qatos  Building  and  Loan  Association  {Los  Qatos). 
Time  will  not  permit  me  to  explain  our  system. 
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Saus€Uito  Mutual  Loan  Aisociatitm  {Saumlito), 

Take  the  amount  to  each  of  the  shareholders  in  each  series  at  last  distribution  of  profits, 
at  end  of  fiscal  year,  and  one  half  the  amount  of  dues  paid  during  current  fiscal  year  for 
capital.  Divide  capital  into  amount  of  net  revenue  tor  general  percentage  of  profits ; 
apply  this  rate  of  percentage  to  the  sum  of  each  share's  dues  and  profits,  and  one  half 
current  year's  dues,  which  gives  the  portion  of  profits  for  each  share. 

Nucleus  Building  and  Loan  Association  {San  Jos6). 

We  add  up  the  total  earnings,  such  as  fees,  interest,  fines,  and  premiums,  and  divide 
pro  rata  among  all  shares  in  force  (issued),  after  deducting  expense  account. 

Fortuna  Building  and  Loan  Association  {Fortuna). 
Credited  to  shares  as  paid  up  capital. 

San  Luis  Building  and  Loan  Association  {San  Luis  (Hnspo), 
No  division. 

Santa  Rosa  Building  and  Loan  Association  XSanta  Rosa),  , 

Each  series  receives  its  portion  of  net  profits  for  any  one  year  as  its  capital  bears  to  the 
whole. 

San  Bernardino  Building  and  Loan  Association  {San  Bernardino), 

Until  January,  1890,  all  premiums  bid  and  interest,  fees,  and  fines,  were  called  profits. 
Deducting  expenses  from  same  and  dividing  by  number  of  shares  in  force  was  called  the 
net  profits  per  share.  Since  Januarv,  1890,  have  been  distributing  premiimis  to  each 
three  months  (on  supposition  that  the  association  would  terminate  each  series  in  eight 
years  from  starting),  adding  interest,  fees,  and  fines  as  earned,  and  deducting  expenses; 
then  dividing  net  earnings  by  the  number  of  shares  in  force. 

Stockton  Landf  Loan^  and  Building  Association  {Stockton). 

Partnership  plan.  Allow  each  series  (except  last)  interest  on  its  net  ca{>ital  up  to  time 
last  series  was  issued ;  deduct  several  amounts  from  the  net  profits ;  divide  balance  pro 
rata  between  total  number  of  shares,  adding  to  result  pro  rata  of  interest  in  each  indi- 
vidual series. 

Eintracht  Spar  und  Bau  Verein  {San  Francisco), 

Partnership  rule. 

San  Diego  BuUding  and  Loan  Association  {San  Diego). 

Having  ascertained  the  net  profits,  the  series  in  existence  over  a  year  are  first  credited 
with  8  per  cent  interest  on  last  year's  holding  value  for  so  many  shares  as  there  are  in 
force  at  the  time  of  this  calculation.  The  remainder  of  the  net  profits  is  then  divided 
among  all  the  series,  share  and  share  alike,  provided  that  the  last  series  has  run  at  least 
&  year. 

Visalia  Building  and  Loan  Association  {  Visalia), 

See  our  by-laws,  which  are  as  follows : 

Section  I.  Stockholders  wishing  to  withdraw  from  this  association,  or  desiring  to 
surrender  a  part  or  all  of  their  stock,  shall  be  entitled  to  do  so.  and  shall  receive  such 
amounts  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  whicli  shall  not  exceed  the 
imounts  hereinafter  specified,  to  wit : 

First — On  shares  of  stock  that  have  been  issued  less  than  one  y^ear,  the  amount  of  in- 
stallments actually  paid  in  upon  the  shares  so  proposed  to  be  surrendered,  after  deduct- 
ng  therefrom  all  nnes  and  forfeitures  due  from  the  withdrawing  stockholder. 

Second — On  shares  of  stock  that  have  been  issued  one  year  or  over,  the  amoimt  of 
nstallments  actually  paid  in  upon  the  shares  of  stock  so  proposed  to  be  surrendered, 
ifter  deducting  therefrom  all  fines  and  forfeitures  due  from  the  withdrawing  stockholder  * 
ind  in  addition  thereto  shall  receive  H  per  cent  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  stock  proposed 
;o  be  surrendered,  for  each  and  every  month  that  his  stock  has  been  issued  over  and 
ibove  twelve  months;  provided^  however,  that  five  days  previous  to  any  regular  monthly 
neeting  he  shall  give  notice  in  writing  of  his  intention  so  to  withdraw ;  provided  further^ 
hat  no  more  than  one  half  of  the  funds  in  the  series  to  which  his  stock  oelongs  shall  be 
ised  for  such  purpose  at  any  one  time  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Board  of 
!>irectors.    Said  stockholders  so  withdrawing  shall  be  paid  in  the  order  of  their  notices. 

Metropolitan  Loan  Association  {Los  Angeles), 
Profits  are  divided  by  an  expert  accountant. 
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Savings  Fund  and  Building  Association  {Los  Angeles). 

The  profits  are  determined  after  the  following  rule,  viz. :  Each  series'  investment  to  be 
multiplied  by  the  average  time  invested,  the  results  to  be  added  together  for  a  Bum  of 
results,  each  sum  to  be  multiplied  by  the  total  net  earnings  of  the  association,  the  product 
divided  by  the  sum  of  results,  the  Quotient  in  eacti  case  showing  each  series'  share  of  the 
net  earnings ;  divide  each  series'  snare  of  the  net  earnings  by  the  number  of  shares  in 
that  series,  and  the  result  will  be  the  net  gain  per  share. 

The  Home  Savings  Bank  and  Loan  Association  {Los  Angeles), 

First,  ascertain  net  profits  for  the  term ;  then  credit  each  series  that  was  in  operation 
before  the  beginning  of  the  term  with  9  per  cent  interest  on  the  back  value  of  the  stock, 
as  shown  by  statement  made  at  the  end  of  last  term ;  after  which  divide  the  remaining 
profits  pro  rata  among  tlie  total  number  of  shares  in  all  series. 

Modesto  Building  and  Loan  Association  {Modesto). 

Voluntary  withdrawals  receive  interest  on  their  dues,  Daid  at  6  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  no  part  of  the  profits.  After  five  years,  the  Board  of  Directors  may  compel  the  with- 
drawal of  the  shares  of  non-borrowers,  paying  them  their  pro  rata  of  profiw  up  to  time 
of  withdrawal. 

Security  Loan  Association  {San  Francisco). 

After  deducting  expense  account  from  profit,  we  retain  16  per  cent  as  undivided  profits 
to  cover  the  amount  due  the  Treasurer.  What  is  then  left,  after  crediting  each  series 
with  7  per  cent  on  its  paid  in  capital,  we  divide  pro  rata. 

REMARKS   OF    SECRETARIES. 

Mission  Home  and  Loan  Association. 

If  the  borrower,  whose  premium  has  been  deducted,  returns  his  loan  before  the  close 
of  the  series,  we  refund  him  a  proportion  of  the  premium. 

Santa  Fe  Building  and  Loan  Association, 

We  claim  this  form  of  association  to  be  the  best,  because:  first,  the  premium  is  de- 
ducted in  installments,  and  thus  the  borrower  knows  just  what  amount  he  is  borrowing; 
also,  simplifying  accounts  and  leaving  no  question  in  regard  to  earned  profits;  secondly, 
members  can  enter  at  any  time,  by  payment  of  one  installment  and  entrance  fee.  thus 
obtaining  members  who  cannot  or  will  not  pay  up  back  installments  on  stock,  ana  pos- 
sibly would  have  grown  out  of  the  idea  by  the  time  a  new  series  is  issued.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  association  are  chiefly  employes  of  the  Southern  California  Railway.  We 
are  yet  in  our  infancy,  are  small  in  members,  the  embezzlement  of  a  local  contemporary's 
Secretary  having  injured  our  growth,  but  we  are  on  a  sound  basis,  and  expect  to  "get 
there"  in  time. 

Napa  Building  and  Loan  Association  {Napa). 

T.  N.  Mount,  former  Secretary,  having  business  in  San  Francisco,  resigned  June  13, 
1890,  at  which  time  I  was  elected.  Our  association  is  a  serial  one,  and  is  up  to  all  require- 
ments. 

Columbia  Building  and  Loan  Association  {Los  Angeles), 

I  attach  two  sections  of  our  by-laws,  which  we  consider  the  fairest  for  borrowers  and 
non-borrowers.    The  series  must  necessarily  wind  up  sooner: 

Sec.  59.  When  every  share  shall  have  been  furnished  with  a  loan  of  $200.  less  the  aver- 
age premium,  or  the  net  cash  on  hand  shall  be  sufficient  io  pay  to  eacn  free  share  of 
stock  $200,  less  the  average  premium  paid  by  borrowers  up  to  that  date,  the  Directors 
shall  pay  over  to  each  free  share  $200,  less  average  premium.  The  person  holding  such 
free  snares  shall  at  once  surrender  the  same,  and  cease  to  be  a  member  of  thje  association. 
The  association  shall  then  also  deliver  to  each  mortgagor  who  has  fully  complied  with 
the  conditions  of  his  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust,  a  discharge  thereof,  and  all  papers  con- 
nected therewith.  Any  balance  remaining  shall  be  i)aid  to  the  shareholders,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each.    All  arrears  must  be  paid  up  by  delinquents. 

Sec.  60.  The  average  premium,  above  referred  to,  is  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the 
profit  of  the  borrower  with  that  of  the  non-borrower.  It  must  be  ascertained  as  follows: 
From  the  total  amount  of  premiums  bid  for  loans,  deduct  amount  of  premiums  refunded 
to  borrowers,  and  the  balance  is  the  net  premium  actually  earned  by  the  comiMUDy. 
Divide  this  net  premium  by  the  number  of  dollars  that  produced  it,  and  the  quotientiB 
the  average  premium,  which,  deducted  from  the  face  value  (f 200)  of  free  shares  haldbjf 
non-borrowers,  will  give  the  amount  due  in  cash  to  each  of  said  non-bprrowen. 
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Oakland  Building  and  Loan  Astociation  {Oakland). 

We  claim  for  onr  association  rij^d  economy,  fair  and  honest  dealing  witli  eveiy  stock- 
bolder.  Nine  tenths  of  premium  is  paid  on  the  monthly  installment  plan,  all  being  paid 
in  forty-eight  months. 

We  believe  our  plan  is  fully  set  forth  in  our  pamphlet,  to  which  we  would  respectfully 
refer.  AVe  keep  a  daily  balance  sheet,  and  our  office  is  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  We 
have  no  formalities  about  paying  borrowers,  their  loans  being  paid  as  promptly  as  at 
anv  bank. 

No  forfeitures,  no  entrance  fees;  and  withdrawals  are  paid  when  certificates  are 
retumwi  properly  indorsed. 

Tulare  Building  and  TAmn  Association  {Tulare). 

We  cannot  suggest ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  seeking  information.  We  desire  to  issue 
additional  series  at  stated  intervals,  and  the  stumbling  block  we  run  up  against,  just 
now,  is  how  to  distribute  profits  justly  to  shareholders  in  each  series. 

Marin  County  Mutual  BuHdi^ig  and  Loan  Association  {San  Rafael). 

Our  system  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  plan  of  working  of  associations  incor- 
porated'in  San  Francisco  and  Alameda  Counties  within  four  or  five  years  past,  such  as 
the  Homestead  of  Berkeley,  and  others. 

San  Josi  Building  and  Loan  Association  {San  Josi). 

The  San  Jos^  Building  and  Loan  Association  has  been  prosperous  from  the  start,  and 
is  the  direct  cause  of  more  building  in  our  city  than  all  the  balance  combined.  It  enables 
the  poorer  classes  to  secure  homes,  which  they  could  not  do  in  other  ways.  We  look 
upon  outside  associations  as  uncooperative,  and  void  of  the  desirable  results — being 
wnolly  speculative  by  parties  conducting  them. 

Second  Colton  Building  and  Loan  Association  {Colton). 

We  started  out  on  a  terminating  plan  and  issued  one  thousand  shares,  but  only  sold 
five  hundred  of  them :  so  we  .held  the  remaining  five  hundred  for  two  and  a  quarter 
years,  and  then  opened  the  second  series  with  the  five  hundred  shares,  which  are  now  on 
sale. 

Los  Oatos  Building  and  Loan  Association  {Los  Oatos). 
System  about  the  same  as  the  San  Jos^  Building  and  Loan  Association. 

Nucleus  Building  and  Loari  Association  {San  Josl). 

I  append  herewith  our  printed  statement  for  first  fiscal  year,  which  I  hope  will  explain 
everytning  not  already  done. 

SarUa  Rosa  Building  and  Loan  Association  {Santa  Rosa). 

I  note  that  under  the  head  of  assets  you  have  dues.  I  do  not  think  it  proper  to  put 
dues  due  as  assets,  because  there  is  no  way  for  you  to  force  the  payment  of  same,  and 
further,  they  become  liabilities  the  moment  they  are  paid,  which  reduces  the  net  profit 
obtained  by  terming  them  assets. 

San  Bernardino  Building  and  Loan  Association  {San  Bernardino). 

The  Secretary  for  1887, 1888,  and  1889  was  short  in  his  account,  and  the  association  will 
likely  lose  about  $3,000  in  that  way.  His  bond  had  expired  and  was  not  renewed  in 
time.  The  business  of  each  series  was  kept  separate,  which  has  caused  much  dissatisfac- 
tion to  stockholders  in  second  series,  as  most  of  the  loss  falls  on  that  scries.  The  work 
of  the  Secretary  has  been  greatly  increased  by  keeping  profits  of  each  series  as  a  sei)aratc 
business. 

Stockton  Land,  Loan,  and  Building  Association  {Stockton). 

The  association,  with  exception  of  two  or  three  months,  has  had  no  trouble  in  loaning 
its  money.  The  prospect,  even  after  our  issue  of  fifteen  hundred  shares  in  fourth  series, 
looks  favorable  to  our  loaning  more  money  than  we  will  take  in,  as  applications  seem  to 
increase  each  month.  We  find  that  the  people  have  to  be  educated  to  the  workings  and 
benefits  of  these  associations,  and  we  work  with  that  end  in  view.  Our  report  shows  the 
results. 

Eintracht  Spar  und  Bau  Verein  {San  Francisco). 
Do  not  charge  premium,  but  deduct  interest  in  advance. 

17* 
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San  Diego  Building  and  Loan  Association  {San  Diego), 
The  system  is  plain,  and  the  profits  are  actually  earned. 

Visalia  Building  and  Loan  Association  (  Visalia). 

We  keep  our  series  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  one  another,  but  have  consid- 
ered them  one  in  above  figures.  The  affair  is  a  local  one,  gotten  up  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  assistinj^  residents  of  this  city  in  acquiring  and  improving  real  estate.  Our  associa- 
tion shoulct  be  preferred  for  the  following  reasons : 

First — All  the  officers  are  residents  of  tne  city,  and  personal  acquaintances  of  the  stock- 
holders. 

Second— We  advance  more  on  securities.  Where  we  feel  at  all  doubtfUl  about  the  secur- 
ity, we  reauire  a  bond  for  prompt  payments,  with  two  sureties. 

Third — Our  expenses  are  very  small,  paying  no  rent  or  other  expenses  than  mentioned. 

While  our  books  often  show  an  overdraft  on  treasury — warrants  drawn  at  date  of  loan 
for  full  amount — it  really  seldom  occurs,  the  loans  being  paid  in  installments  as  the  build- 
ings progress. 

Metropolitan  Loan  AssocicUion  (Los  Angeles), 

Since  sending  you  our  report  we  have  opened  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine  shares  in 
the  sixth  series. 

Savings  Fund  and  Building  Association  {Los  Angeles), 

Our  system  oifers  a  safe  investment  to  the  non-borrowing  member,  as  well  as  the  bor- 
rowing member,  the  shares  being  pledged  as  additional  security  in  each  case  when  a 
member  borrows;  hence,  the  secuntieslbecome  more  valuable  each  month.  It  appeara 
to  me  to  be  a  more  equitable  plan,  inasmuch  as  it  is  easier  for  a  borrower  to  pa^  his  prem- 
ium in  monthly  installments  than  to  have  it  deducted  from  the  amount  of  his  loan,  arid 
then  he  onlv  pays  interest  on  what  he  receives.  I  should  not  care  to  pay  interest  for 
seven  or  eight  years  on  money  I  do  not  have  the  use  of. 

The  Home  Investment  Building  and  Loan  Association  {Los  Angeles). 

The  only  difference  between  this  association  and  similar  associations  organized  under 
the  *' Philadelphia"  plan,  is: 

First — We  allow  our  stockholders  to  withdraw  at  any  time  the  full  amount  paid  in,  and 
after  their  stock  is  one  year  old  we  give  in  addition  one  eighth  of  declared  profits  for  each 
year  the  stock  is  old. 

Second — We  allow  borrowers  to  repay  loans  at  any  time,  either  the  whole  amount  bor- 
rowed, or  the  amount  borrowed  on  one  or  more  shares. 

Third — Our  by-laws  distinctly  state  the  terms  on  which  borrowers  can  repay  loans,  vii.: 
by  paying  the  net  amount  of  money  actually  received,  and  one  eighth  premium  for  each 
year  tlieir  stock  has  been  in  operation. 

Modesto  Building  and  Loan  Association  {Modesto), 

We  have  no  absolute  forfeitures.  For  features  which,  in  my  judgment,  commend 
themselves  to  all  institutions  of  this  character  that  wish  to  act  fairly  toward  the  stock- 
holders, both  borrowers  and  n  on -borrowers,  see  Sections  6,  8,  and  9  of  Article  IV  of  our 
by-laws,  a  copy  of  which  I  now  inclose. 

Security  Loan  Association  {San  Francisco). 
We  issue  no  free  shares  after  the  issue  of  the  first  series. 

Citizens^  Building  a7id  Loan  Association  {San  Francisco). 

Replying  to  the  tenth  question  in  your  blank  "form"  sent  me,  I  shall  say  that  the 
"rate  of  ex|wnse  of  management  to  the  profits"  in  no  guide  as  a  comparison  with  asso- 
ciations, because  some  associations  deduct  a  large  premium  from  loans,  which  is  credited 
as  profits,  while  others  receive  monthly  premiums,  showing  a  less  gross  profit  than  the 
former. 

Benicia  Building  and  Loan  Association. 

I  have  watched  with  no  small  degree  of  interest  your  publications  on  building  and 
loan  associations,  and  would  like  your  personal  opinion  on  the  question  of  mortgage 
tax.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  this  association,  to  take  plaice 
shortly,  it  is  proposed  to  incorporate  an  amendment  into  our  by-laws  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion, which  has  been  seriously  before  our  Directors  during  the  past  year,  and  has  pro- 
voked much  discussion,  the  adherents  to  each  side,  apparently  conscientious,  belieTiqg 
thSy  alone  to  be  in  the  right. 

'the  ninth  rule  for  loan  members  in  the  Citizens*  Building  and  Loan  A«ioni«tf«»  a^ 
Sod  Francisco,  ia  in  these  words:  "  The  association  pays  taxes  on  the  mortMP*  oq 
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property  only:  the  member  pays  taxes  on  his  interest  in  the  property  as  it  appears 
year  by  year,  tne  tax  increasing  as  the  mortgage  reduces." 

The  tenth  rule  of  the  Home  Security  Building  and  Loan  Association  of  Oakland  is 
identically  the  same. 

The  ninth  rule  of  the  Alameda  Building  and  Loan  Association  is  identically  the  same, 
but  adds  thereto  these  words:  "The  association  is  not  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
taxes  on  the  mortgagor's  interest  in  the  property.  Every  borrower  should  see  to  it  that 
his  property  tax  is  fully  paid  every  year,  ana  is  not  advertised  as  delinquent." 

Section  9  of  Article  XVI  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Peralta  Building  and  Loan  Association 
is  in  these  words:  "All  taxes,  assessments,  and  rents  upon  tne  property  pledged  as 
j*ecurity  for  loans  must  be  promptly  paid  by  the  borrower.  The  tax  payable  by  the  bor- 
rower IB  upon  the  assessed  cash  value  of  the  property,  less  the  book  value  of  the  mortgage, 
which  decreases  year  by  year." 

Of  all  the  above  associations  Mr.  C.  K.  Clark  is  Secretary,  and  other  associations  have 
similar  rules  and  by-laws. 

The  Occidental,  Union,  Pacific  Loan,  and  others  of  which  L.  L.  Dennery  is  the  Secretary, 
have  this  provision  in  their  by-laws :  "Stockholders  taking  loans  from  this  association 
must  pay  all  expenses  incidental  thereto,  accniing  therefrom,  and  ui)on  their  securities 
( excepting  assessments  and  taxes  leviable  upon  securities  under  the  provisions  of  Arti- 
cle XiII  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  California)  "  etc.  In  explanation  of  this 
provision,  Mr.  Dennery  writes  to  us  as  follows:  "  We  deduct  from  the  original  amount 
of  the  mortgage  the  value  of  his  shares  on  the  first  Monday  in  March,  because  that  is 
all  he  actually  owes  the  society  in  case  he  wanted  to  pay  up  the  mortgage." 

By  the  foregoinj;  you  will  observe  that  the  practice  of  very  many  building  and  loan 
associations  in  this  State  is  in  accordance  with  that  just  quoted  from  L.  L.  Dennery. 

On  the  other  hand,  A.  Leonard,  Secretary  of  Sacramento  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion, writes:  **The  Sacramento  City  Assessor  invariably  assesses  the  face  of  our  mort- 
^ges,  without  any  deduction  for  value  of  stock.  Those  associations  which  compel  the 
member  to  pay  taxes  on  his  interest  in  the  property  as  it  appears  from  year  to  year,  are 
evidently  managed  in  the  interest  of  the  capitalists  or  non-borrowers  in  the  association, 
and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  man  who  is  making  sacrifices  to  pay  for  a  home." 

Whether  there  are  other  associations  in  California'whose  practices  ajrree  with  that  of 
those  in  Sacramento  1  am  not  informed,  but  the  by-laws  or  the  Benicia  Building  and 
Loan  Association  were  copied  verbatim  from  the  Sacramento,  and  our  borrowers  expect 
them  to  t)e  interpreted  accordingly.  The  inter])retation  of  the  Sacramento  Association  as 
to  its  liability  in  the  premises,  seems  to  be  fortified  by  Section  3608  of  the  Political  Code, 
which  is  in  these  wonis:  "  Shares  of  stock  in  corporations  possess  no  intrinsic  value  over 
and  above  the  actual  value  of  the  oroperty  of  the  corporation  which  they  stand  for  and 
represent,  and  the  assessment  ana  taxation  of  such  shares,  and  also  of  the  corporate 
property,  would  be  double  taxation.  Therefore,  all  property  belonging  to  corporations 
:«hall  be  assessed  and  taxed,  but  no  assessment  shall  be  viaae  of  shares  of  stocky  nor  shall  any 
holder  thereof  he  taxed  therefor  J*  ^ 

I  trust  you  will  find  tinle  to  favor  me  with  a  reply,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

NATIONAL    BUILDING   AND    LOAN    ASSOCIATIONS — INVESTIGATION    INTO   THEIR 

PLANS  AND  PRACTICES. 

For  the  past  four  or  five  months,  agents  of  certain  so  called  "National 
Building  and  Loan  Associations,"  incorporated  and  having  their  head- 
quarters outside  California,  have  been  soliciting  citizens  in  a  great  many 
cities  and  towns  of  this  State  to  become  shareholders  in  said  associations, 
and  receiving  subscriptions  for  stock. 

From  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  shares,  I  have  been  reliably  informed, 
have  already  been  subscribed  for.  In  many  places  local  Boards  of  Oflicers 
and  Directors,  to  represent  these  associations,  have  been  established, 
among  whom  are  to  be  found  men  of  standing  and  reputation  in  the 
community.  As  this  bureau  had  taken  up  the  subject  of  building  and 
loan  associations  for  investigation,  and  published  exhaustive  statistics 
respecting  those  incorporated  in  this  State,  I  deemed  it  pertinent  and 
profitable  to  inquire  into  the  character,  standing,  and  methods  of  these 
lately  imported  institutions.  Wage  earners  and  persons  generally  of 
limited  income,  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  results,  as  the  sequel  will 
show. 

WHAT   BUILDING   AND   LOAN   ASSOCIATIONS   CAN   DO. 

No  form  of  direct  cooperation  among  persons  of  limited  means  is 
attracting  more  attention,  at  the  present  time,  than  cooperative  building 
and  loan  associations.  Why?  Because  a  building  and  loan  association  is 
one  of  the  very  best  plans  of  cooperation.  Through  its  instrumentality^ 
people  of  small  means  are  able  to  conduct  a  business  enterprise  by 
uniting  their  little  capital,  which  no  one  of  them  could  possibly  do 
alone.  It  transforms  the  tenant  from  being  the  bondsman  of  the  land- 
lord, into  being  the  lord  of  his  own  castle.  Rent  day  ceases  to  have 
terrors  for  him.  His  cottage  is  his  home,  in  truth  as  well  as  in  name. 
He  becomes  a  typical  American  citizen — a  freeholder.  A  properly  con- 
ducted building  and  loan  association  is  a  primary  school  of  business 
knowledge,  and  in  this  respect,  also,  is  a  boon  to  the  mechanic.  Dem- 
ocratic in  its  methods  of  transacting  its  affairs,  it  is  thoroughly  Amer- 
ican. Hence,  it  may  well  be  said  that  the  building  and  loan  associations 
generate  and  conserve  the  home  and  family  belongings  which  are  a 
reflex  of,  as  well  as  a  bulwark  to,  our  glorious  fi*ee  institutions. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Southard,  of  New  York,  characterizes  a  well  managed  build- 
ing and  loan  association  as  "  the  grandest,  simplest,  and  most  successful 
plan  of  cooperation  ever  made  practicable  in  the  two  hemispheres." 

Another  eminent  authority  says:  "The  greatest  institution  in  Amer- 
ica to-day  is  the  building  and  loan  association.  It  has  made  more  poor 
men  land  owners,  and,  you  might  say,  aristocrats  in  their  own  circle, 
than  any  other  one  agency.  It  is  the  most  potent  auxiliary  of  the 
State,  nursing  patriotism  with  every  home  it  creates,  and  instilling  the 
pride  of  property  into  the  minds  of  thousands  of  poor  men,  who,  but 
for  the  association,  which  enables  them  to  convert  rent  into  real  estate^ 
would  not  even  own  graveyard  space  at  their  death.'' 
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No  wonder,  then,  that  they  are  multiplying  with  marvelous  rapidity  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  they  first  ^rew 
and  prospered,  there  are  nearly  one  thousand  of  these  associations, 
which  disburse,  every  twelve  years,  about  $400,000,000.  In  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  from  1849  to  January,  1876,  thirty  thousand  houses  had 
been  erected  or  purchased.  Since  then  the  good  work  has  been  con- 
tinued with  ever  increasing  ratio,  so  that  it  is  well  said  there  is  more 
happiness  to  the  square  mile  there  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  world. 
It  is  estimated  that  fully  one  fifth  of  all  the  homes  in  Philadelphia 
have  been  erected  or  acquired  under  these  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  that  one  sixth  of  all  the  real  estate  in  that  city  is  the  prop- 
ertv  of  their  members.  Next  to  Pennsvlvania  stands  Ohio,  with  about 
six  hundred  associations,  which  do  a  business  proportionately  as  great. 
Cincinnati  alone  claims  to  have  invested  through  her  associations  no  less 
than  $300,000,000  in  ten  years.  Illinois  ranks  next,  having  about  four 
hundred  associations,  more  than  half  of  which  are  in  Chicago. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  $36,000,000  per  year  is  loaned  by  the  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  of  Illinois,  which  is  at  least  twice  the  amount 
deposited  in  the  savings  banks  of  that  State. 

In  Minnesota  they  have  proved  wonderfully  successful.  Whilst  the 
deposits  in  the  savings  banks  of  that  State  hardly  exceed  $2,000,000, 
the  amount  invested  in  building  and  loan  associations  exceeds  $18,000,- 
000. 

Prom  eight  to  ten  thousand  homes  in  St.  Paul  have  been  secured  to 
their  owners  with  money  advanced  by  these  cooperative  associations. 
Their  progress  in  other  States  is  similarly  marked. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  in  his  rejwrt  to  the  Social  Science  Association,  last 
September,  estimated  the  number  of  building  and  loan  associations  in 
the  United  States  at  from  three  to  five  thousand,  with  a  constant  invest- 
ment of  $300,000,000.  The  accumulation  under  this  plan  of  saving 
during  the  last  fortv  years  in  the  United  States  has  amounted  to  from 
♦500,000,000  to  $750,000,000. 

BUILDING   AND    LOAN   ASSCK'IATIONS    IN   CALIFORNIA. 

California,  up  to  a  late  period,  had  not  kept  pace  with  Eastern  States 
in  the  organization  and  development  of  building  and  loan  associations, 
but,  within  the  last  few  years,  considerable  progress  has  been  made. 

As  shown  in  the  last  biennial  report  of  this  bureau,  California  had 
sixty  building  and  loan  associations,  but,  since  the  publication  of  this 
'cport,  the  number  has  been  constantly  on  the  increase.  At  present, 
about  $125,000  per  month  is  paid  in  by  shareholders  in  these  associa- 
tions here,  or  $1,500,000  per  year.  When  so  large  an  amount  is  at  stake, 
?nd  BO  many  persons  of  limited  means  are  concerned  in  their  welfare,  it 
18  of  vital  consequence  that  nothing  should  occur  to  shake  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  in  the  stability  and  usefulness  of  these  institutions. 
whatever  tends  to  besmirch  or  bring  them  into  disrepute  should  be 
shown  up  and  stamped  out.  If  Hying  under  borrowed  plumage,  it 
should  be  shorn  of  its  fine  feathers,  and  made  to  appear  in  its  natural 
<^ndition. 
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THE  "national  "  OR  NEW  SCHEME  OF  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Building  and  loan,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  appropriately  termed, 
"  cooperative  savings  and  loan  associations,"  have  been  in  every  State 
(until  the  advent  of  the  National  schemes  under  the  same  title)  purely 
local  concerns,  operating  within  very  circumscribed  limits.  Their  offi- 
cers and  Directors  are  known,  either  personally  .or  by  local  reputation 
to  all  the  shareholders. 

Attracted  by  the  remarkable  success  of  these  associations,  institu- 
tions have  been  lately  incorporated  in  some  States  to  carry  on  a  savings 
and  loan  business  on  a  "National"  plan.  According  to  their  pro- 
gramme, the  new  idea  is  an  extension  of  the  old  building  and  loan  sys- 
tem, beyond  the  former  narrow  limits  of  town,  city,  or  county,  to  regions 
beyond  the  State,  or,  mayhap,  beyond  the  United  States. 

A  national  association  is  as  widespread  in  its  operations  as  a  life 
insurance  company;  takes  members  wherever  it  can  get  them;  employs 
a  regular  agency  system,  and  offers  to  loan  its  funds  in  any  State  or 
Territory. 

This  might  be  a  good  thing  for  small  towns  and  villages  who  are  so 
situated  that  they  cannot  organize  a  local  association  with  assurance  of 
success  because  of  the  smallness  of  the  population  or  its  character,  pro- 
vided it  could  be  done  with  the  same  economy,  and  with  the  same  guar- 
antee of  security  as  by  the  local  or  old  system.  The  work  of  conducting 
a  genuine  cooperative  building  and  loan  association  is  no  light  one.  It 
consumes  much  of  the  time  of  non-salaried  officers  who  devote  them- 
selves to  it,  because  of  pride  in  its  success,  a  willingness  to  help  their 
fellow-townsman,  and  satisfaction  in  seeing  how  it  builds  up  their  neigh- 
borhood. 

If  all  this  work  could  be  transferred  to  a  "  National "  association,  with 
equal  benefits  to  the  members,  many  a  local  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion would  be  glad  to  make  the  transfer.  It  would  take  the  burthen  of 
management  from  the  shoulders  of  men  who  receive  no  pecuniary  com- 
pensation for  their  services. 

WHERE   THE   NATIONALS   COME   FROM. 

Minnesota  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  prolific  base  of  operations 
of  most  of  these  national  institutions.  So  far  as  heard  from  there  are 
the  "  National,"  the  oldest  (less  than  three  years);  the  "International," 
the  "American,"  the  "Security,"  the  "Home,"  the  "Interstate,"  the 
"  Guarantee,"  the  "  Northwestern,"  the  "  People's,"  the  "  Railway,"  all 
calling  themselves  "cooperative  building  and  loan  associations;"  also 
the  "  5linnesota  Loan  and  Investment  Company."  The  headquarters  of 
all  these  is  at  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul,  not  to  be  outdone,  has  followed 
suit  with  the  "  United  States,"  the  "  National,"  the  "  Continental,"  and 
the  "  North  American."  Besides  these  there  are  the  "  International,"  of 
Chicago;  the  "National  Mutual,"  of  New  York;  the  "Interstate,"  of 
Sioux  City,  Iowa;  the  "  United  States,"  of  Omaha;  the  "  National  Sav- 
ings," of  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  the  "Mutual  Home,"  the  "People's,"  of 
Kansas  City,  and  many  others. 
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INVESTIGATION   BY   TIIE    LABOR   AND   BANK   COMMISSIONERS! 

In  order,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  character  and  methods  of  these 
national  building  and  loan  associations,  and  whether  they  were  deserv- 
ing of  public  confidence  and  support,  an  invitation,  signed  by  State 
Bank  Commissioner  James  A.  Thompson,  Esq.,  and  State  Labor  Com- 
missioner John  J.  Tobin,  was  sent  to  R.  B.  Myers,  State  agent  for  the 
** American  Building  and  Loan  Association,*'  to  come  before  us  and  give 
such  information  as  may  be  required. 

The  investigation  was  held  in  the  State  Bank  Commissioners'  offices, 
San  Francisco,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  May  15  and  16, 1889,  and  the 
details  are  herewith  published.  A  number  of  the  officers  of  local  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  were  also  invited  to  be  present,  and  several 
Secretaries  participated  in  the  investigation. 

The  testimony  given  was  taken  down  by  a  stenographer  and  is  well 
worthy  of  careful  study,  for  it  not  only  gives  an  insight  into  the  pur- 
poses and  practices  of  the  newly  imported  national  associations,  but  also 
very  valuable  information  concerning  our  local  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations from  men  who  have  had  many  years  of  experience  as  their 
Secretaries.     To  the  citizen  of  moderate  income  it  is  especially  valuable. 

Subsequently  I  had  opportunities  of  obtaining  considerable  informa- 
tion about  the  character  and  methods  of  the  "  National "  and  the  "  Secur- 
ity" national  building  and  loan  associations,  also  of  Minneapolis,  from 
gentlemen  representing  these  associations  on  this  coast. 

But  as  all  these  national  associations  are  to  a  great  extent  modeled 
upon  the  same  plan,  an  examination  of  the  methods  of  one  means,  to  a 
great  extent,  an  examination  of  all,  although  they  may  greatly  differ  in 
power  and  resources,  and  in  the  character  and  standing  of  their  man- 
agers. 

Although  the  "National"  is  the  oldest,  the  "American"  seems  to  be 
making  greater  headway.  It  has  undoubtedly  got  the  start  of  its  com- 
petitors in  this  State,  and  if  it  does  not  succeed  it  will  not  be  from  want 
of  canvassing  or  drumming  by  a  battalion  of  agents.  While  Secretaries 
of  the  local  building  and  loan  associations  were  ready  with  detailed 
statements  concerning  every  item  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
their  respective  associations,  the  State  agent  of  the  American  national 
association  could  give  us  no  information  whatever  in  this  direction,  and 
referred  us  to  the  home  office  at  Minneapolis.  Although  the  "American  " 
has  been  in  operation  since  April  15,  1887  (over  two  years),  no  clear, 
detailed,  financial  statement  of  results  for  any  specified  period  could  be 
produced  by  its  authorized  agent.  This,  to  say  the  least,  was  a  little 
singular  in  an  institution  of  such  high  pretensions,  and  with  such  a 
vast  volume  of  business. 

This  lack  of  light,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  "  American"  among 
the  national  associations.  In  order,  if  ])o?sible,  to  get  at  some  details 
as  to  the  financial  condition  and  methods  of  the  American  association, 
I  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  President,  F.  P.  Kundell,  Esq.,  of 
Minneapolis: 

8an  Francisco,  May  10,  188}». 

F.  V.'RwDKJA.f  Esq.,  Prexidenl  American  Build iiuj  and  Loan  A.fsociation,  MinneafH)Iis,  Minn. : 

Sir:  As  the  American  Buildinj^  ami  Ijoan  AsM>(iati«m  has  cstahlislicil  agencies  and  is 
DOW  doing  business)  in  tliis  State,  and  beinji  duly  aiithorizod  by  law  to  institute  such 
inqairies,  I  desire  to  obtain  intbrniation  re^ardin^  the  financial  coiuiition  and  ojK'ration 
of  your  association ;  and,  therefore,  re<juest  you  to  forward  at  vovir  eviTYvvi^X  xw^-ai^Vi  ^^q\\- 
Tenience  such  hnancial  statements  an  have  been  already  isi?>\ied  \>y  \X^  ottvt^iT^i, 
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The  only  financial  statement  which  your  agent  in  this  State,  Mr.  R.  B.  Myers,  was 
able  to  submit  to  the  State  Bank  Commissioner  and  myself,  was  that  purporting  to  be  a 
"report  of  the  affairs  of  this  association  to  January  9, 1889,"  and  marked  ^'  Form  23." 

This  I  must  say  is  very  meager  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  not  signed  by  any  officers  of 
your  association.  It  does  not  state  what  period  of'^tirae  it  covers — whether  it  is  annual, 
semi-annual,  quarterly,  etc.  It  bulks  the  whole  amount  of  receipts.  No  dates  are  given 
whatever.  Your  agent,  upon  being  questioned  about  details  regarding  the  several 
amounts  received  for  dues,  fines,  interest,  premiums,  initiation,  and  withdrawal  fees, 
could  give  us  no  information,  and  referred  us  to  you. 

It  is  stated  in  the  report  referred  to  that  "  the  rate  of  profit  earned  by  the  association 
to  date  of  report  has  averaged  over  26  x^er  cent  per  annum."  I  desire  to  see  the  figures  by 
which  this  result  was  reached.  1  wisb  to  know  the  amount  of  the  several  items  paiii 
into  the  Expense  Fund,  that  is,  as  I  understand  (under  Article  4  of  your  by-laws),  the 
amounts  received  on  account  of  "admission,  withdrawal^  transfer  fees,  insurance, 
abstract,  and  attorney  fees,"  and  the  amounts  of  the  same  disbursed  and  for  what  pur- 
pose, and  the  amount  of  surplus,  if  any,  which,  under  Section  7  of  same  article,  has  l>een 
turned  into  the  Loan  Fund  as  profits? 

In  a  statement  signed  by  you  as  President,  it  is  said  that  **  the  rate  of  profit  on  the 
average  amount  in  the  Loan  Fund  of  the  American  Building  and  Loan  Association  for 
the  quarter  ending  July  81,  1888,  exceeded  6  per  cent."  Will  you  give  me  the  fibres  in 
detail  by  which  you  have  arrived  at  the  result?  You  say  four  twentieths  of  this  profit 
are  derived  from  interest,  six  twentieths  from  lapses,  and  ten  twentieths  from  premiums. 
Please  inform  me  what  is  embraced  in  the  term  "lapses;"  what  sum  is  represented  by 
the  said  six  twentieths,  and  how  many  shares  are  there  upon  which  monthly  dues,  etcl, 
have  ceased  to  be  paid  inside  of  twelve  months  from  date  of  issue?  How  many  snares 
have  been  sold  at  auction  on  account  of  derelict  dues,  etc.^  and  how  many  have  Seen  bid 
in  by  the  association,  and  what  are  the  terms  upon  which  they  were  purchased  ?  As 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  shares  which  a  stockholder  can  own  in  the  American 
Building  and  Loan  Association,  I  would  be  pleased  to  learn  how  many  stockholders  hold 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  shares,  how  many  hold  more  than  one  hundred,  and  any 
other  facts  relating  to  the  distribution  of  shares  you  may  kindly  furnish. 

Your  by-laws  (Section  4,  Article  VI)  provide  that  the  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of 
the  lA)&n  Fund,  but  in  them  it  is  not  stated  what  ofttqer  of  the  association  has  charge  of 
the  Expense  Fund. 

I  would,  therefore,  ask  who  is  custodian  of  the  Expense  Fund,  and  when  and  how 
often  does  he  report?  If  any  such  reports  liave  been  issued,  please  forward  a  copy  of 
them  to  this  office. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  ascertain  who  are  your  agents  in  this  State ;  what  is  the  extent  of  their 
authority,  and  how  far  your  association  holds  itself  responsible  for  their  official  acts. 

Your  reply  will  be  embodied  in  the  report  which  the  Bank  Commissioner  and  myself 
will  immediately  submit  to  the  Governor  of  California. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  J.  TOBIN, 
State  Labor  Commissioner. 

To  this  communication,  no  reply  has  so  far  been  received. 

PECULIAR   FINANCIAL    STATEMENTS. 

The  only  thing  resembling  a  financial  exhibit  brought  to  our  notice 
by  the  agent  of  the  American,  was  the  following,  marked  "Form  23:" 

To  the  Stockholders  of  the  American  Building  and  Loan  Association^  of  Minneapolis: 

Gentlemen  :  Please  find  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  association  to  January  9,  1889,  as 
follows : 


Dr.  cash.  Cr. 


To  receipts  for  dues,  etc $287,730  12 


1287,730  12 


By  loans $263,4«)6  03 

By  discount  on  advance  pav- 
inents  and  installments  with- 
drawn  - 382  90 

By  cash  in  hanks  ....$19,880  76 

By  cash  in  office  and 
in  hands  of  col- 
lectors and  agents..     4,000  38 

23,881  1» 


1287,780  12 
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Db.                                    BALANCE.                                   Cr. 

1 

To  loans  secured  by  first  niort- 
gageson  improved  real  estate.  $263,466  03 

To  discount 382  96  ' 

To  cash 23,881  13 

By  interest,  fines,  premiums, 
and  dues 

1287,730  12 

|2«7,730  12  i 

1287,730  12 

De.  TROFIT  AND  L0Si5.  (R. 


To  balance $17,341  75  !  Bv  accrued  interest  and  with- 

(Irawal  profits $10,410  31 

Earned  premiums i 6,618  00 

Fines. 313  44 


$17,341  75  "  $17,341  75 


The  rate  of  Profit  earned  by  tbe  association  to  date  of  report  has  averaged  over  25  per 
cent  per.  annum. 
Shares  issued  to  date  of  report,  134,680,  representing  $13,468,000. 
Shares  issued  during  January,  25,688,  representing  $2,568,800. 

This  is  a  remarkable  financial  exhibit.  No  official  name  or  names  are 
subscribed.  Whose  report  is  it  then  ?  The  report  purports  to  be  a  state- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  association  to  January  9,  1889.  But  from 
what  period?  Where  does  it  begin?  Under  the  debit  side  of  the  cash 
account  the  whole  amount  of  receipts  for  dues,  fines,  initiation,  with- 
drawal fees,  premiums,  interest  on  loans,  etc.,  are  bulked  in  one  round 
sum  instead  of  giving  details  under  the  several  items. 

WHERE    IS   THE   EXPENSE   ACCOUNT? 

How  can  it  be  a  report  of  the  "  aftairs "  of  the  association  when  it 
exhibits  the  result  of  the  management  of  one  fund — the  Loan  Fund  of 
the  association?  This  is  only  one  "affair,"  but  what  about  the  other 
"affair,"  or  Expense  Fund,  every  dollar  of  which  has  been  subscriljed 
for  by  the  shareholders. 

Have  they  not  a  right  to  know  and  to  demand  what  becomes  of  the 
moneys  expropriated  for  this  expense  account,  which  amounts  to  one 
sixth  of  the  whole,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  monthly  dues  they  pay  to  the 
Loan  Fund  of  this  association  ? 

The  figures  given  in  the  Cash  account  and  Balance  account  are  pre- 
cisely the  same.  The  latter  is  merely  a  transposition  from  one  side  to 
the  other  of  items  and  figures,  so  that  if  the  incjuisitive  stockholder  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  clearness  of  the  former,  he  must  be  satisfied  with 
the  lucidity  of  the  latter. 

WHERE   DOES   THE    PROFIT   COME    FROM? 

In  a  note  under  this  marvelous  display  of  ]>ookkeeping,  wo  road: 
"The  rate  of  Profit  earned  by  the  association  to  date  of  report  has 
averaged  over  25  per  cent."  Mark  how  "  Profit "  is  sj^elled  with  a  big 
"P,"  but  where  are  the  figures  to  show  how  this  profit  was  obtained? 
Is  this  profit  earned  by  the  association  to  be  distributed  on  the  amount 
represented  in  the  Loan  Fund,  or  on  the  total  paid  to  both  Loan  and 
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and  Expense  Funds.  In  other  words,  does  it  mean  a  profit  of  25  per 
cent  on  the  60  cents  a  share  paid  in  monthly  for  dues,  or  only  on  the  50 
cents  which  goes  to  the  Loan  Fund? 

• 

ANOTHER   PECULIAR   FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 

A  previous  dodger  pseudo  "  financial "  statement,  duly  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  association,  is  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  American  Building  and  Loan  Association,  { 

20S  Lumber  Exchange,  Minneapolis.  C 

The  rate  of  profit  on  the  average  amount  in  the  Loan  Fund  of  the  American  Building 
and  Loan  Association  for  the  quarter  ending  July  31,  1888,  exceeded  6  per  cent.  This  is 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  24  ijer  cent  per  annum,  derived  from  sources  as  follows:  four 
twentieths  from  interests,  six  twentieths  from  lapses,  and  ten  twentieths  from  earned 
premiums.  This  is  a  large  rate  of  profit,  but  not  exceptional  with  building  and  loan 
associations  in  the  Northwest.  This  association  is  growing  faster  than  any  other  organ- 
ization of  its  kind  in  America.  Some  thirty-three  thousand  shares  of  stock  were  issued 
during  the  last  three  months. 

F.  P.  RUN  DELL. 

Presiaent. 

Unsophisticated  people  to  whom  these  statements  are  shown  by  the 
agents  of  the  association  may  be  led  to  believe  that  they  would  realize 
24  or  25  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  whole  amount  which  they  would 
invest  as  subscription  for  stock.  This  would  mean  that  in  four  years 
they  could  double  their  investment. 

They  would  be  foolish  to  lay  this  "flattering  unction  to  their  souls," 
as  I  shall  try  to  prove. 

DIFFERENCE   BETWEEN   THE   LOAN   AND   EXPENSE   FUNDS. 

The  American  Building  and  Loan  Association  has  two  funds,  one 
called  the  "  Loan,"  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  shareholders,  the 
other  called  the  "  Expense,"  which  is  sacred  to  the  uses  of  the  officers 
and  agents  of  the  association.  According  to  the  by-laws,  this  latter 
fund  consists  of"  all  admission,  withdrawal,  transfer,  insurance,  abstract, 
and  attorney's  fees,  amounts  paid  for  insurance,  or  taxes  on  property  on 
which  loans  have  been  made,  fees,  costs,  and  disbursements  of  foreclos- 
ure, together  with  10  cents  per  share  per  month  from  the  monthly  pay- 
Tuents  on  stockJ' 

Consequently,  10  cents  of  the  60,  paid  monthly  on  every  share  of 
stock,  is  absolutely  expropriated  from  the  shareholder  who  paid  it,  and 
turned  over  to  the  association  for  expenses. 

In  other  words,  16J  per  cent  of  a  shareholder's  monthly  investment, 
besides  initiation,  withdrawal,  and  transfer  fees,  go  to  the  officials  of  the 
association  for  expenses  of  management.  Therefore,  the  statement  that 
"  the  rate  of  profit  on  the  average  amount  in  the  *  Loan  Fund '  averages 
more  than  24  per  cent  per  annum"  would  mean  to  the  shareholder 
profits  on  the  50  cents  per  month  per  share  which  he  paid  in,  and  not 
on  the  60  cents. 

WHO    1LA.S   CHARGE    OF    THE    EXPENSE    FUND? 

The  Treasurer,  under  the  by-laws  of  the  association,  is  made  the  custo- 
dian of  the  Loan  Fund,  but  the  Expense  Fund  is  "  turned  over  "  to  the 
perBonB  who  are  in  charge  of  the  business  management. 
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The  by-laws  provide  that "  if  any  money  remains  in  the  Expense  Fund^ 
after  paying  the  salaries  of  officers  and  other  expenses  of  the  associa- 
tion, the  surplus  so  remaining  shall  be  turned  into  the  Loan  Fund  as 
profits."  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Sproat,  one  of  the  Directors,  that  not 
a  dollar  has  so  far  been  turned  into  the  Loan  from  the  Expense  Fund. 
Nor  is  it  likely  to  be,  for  experience  shows  that  officials  find  uses  for 
every  cent  set  apart  to  use  at  their  discretion. 

A  BONANZA  EXPENSE  FUND. 

The  "American  "  claims  to  have  issued  more  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand shares,  which  means  a  minimum  amount  of  admission  fees  of 
1200,000,  and  a  monthly  contribution  of  over  $20,000  to  the  Expense 
Fund. 

No  sensible  person  will  deny  that  great  temptation  and  danger  lurk 
in  the  almost  irresponsible  control  of  so  much  money.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  with  such  enormous  resources  the  managers  are  able 
to  defeat  any  legislation  inimical  to  their  interests,  as  they  have  done  in 
Illinois  and  Nebraska.  All  interested  in  the  success  of  our  local  insti- 
tutions may  find,  by  the  time  the  next  California  Legislature  meets,  that 
the  attempt  will  be  futile  to  get  a  bill  passed  for  their  own  protection  in 
face  of  the  active  opposition  of  the  lobby  representatives  of  these  na- 
tional institutions.  If  the  bill  prepared  by  this  bureau  and  introduced 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  had  not  met  with  the  opposition 
of  officers  of  the  locals,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  have  passed,  and 
such  institutions  as  the  national,  so  called,  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions would  be  shut  out,  as  they  are  now  in  some  States. 

WITHDRAWAL    VALUE   OF    SHARES. 

The  most  remarkable  and  distinguishing  featuiie  of  all  in  the  newly 
fledged  national  building  and  loan  associations  is  the  "  non-withdrawal " 
feature. 

Their  stock,  unlike  that  of  all  local  building  and  loan  associations, 
has  no  surrender  or  withdrawal  value.  Once  you  get  in  you  must 
stick,  or  you  will  probably  lose  all  that  you  have  paid  in.  All  who 
''endure  (or  persevere)  to  the  end  shall  be  saved"  is  their  motto.  In 
our  local  associations  a  shareholder  can  withdraw  at  any  time,  and 
receive  not  only  the  amount  subscribed  for  his  stock,  but  good  interest 
besides. 

In  the  "  American  "  a  shareholder  can  withdraw  after  two  vears,  but 
in  the  "  National,"  also  of  Minneapolis,  he  cannot  withdraw  until  his 
shares  fully  mature.  In  case  of  death,  however,  at  any  time,  payment 
ifi  made  to  heirs. 

THE    "tontine"    plan. 

Like  the  tontine  insurance  companies,  they  count  largely  upon  the 
pi^fitsto  be  derived  from  this  source  of  lapses  in  payments  in  estimat- 
ing their  profits.  In  fact  the  tontine  insurance  methods  of  doing 
business,  to  a  great  extent,  underlie  and  are  the  models  of  the  new 
national  departure.  In  case  of  failure  to  come  to  time  in  payment  of 
fees  and  dues,  fines  are  piled  on,  at  such  a  progressive  rate,  that  they 

Snickly  wipe  out  the  amounts  already  paid  in  by  l\ie  HYvaTe\vo\dL^T^^\v\Osv 
^XiB  revert  to  the  treasury  of  the  association. 
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The  "  National,"  of  Minneapolis,  imposes  a  fine  for  delinquency  of  10 
cents  on  each  share  for  the  first  month;  20  cents  for  the  second  month; 
and  30  cents  for  the  third;  after  that  his  shares  lapse  to  the  association. 

A  company  called  the  "  Pacific  Land  and  Loan  Company,"  incor- 
porated and  now  doing  business  in  this  State,  is  modeled  upon  the  plan 
of  the  "  National,"  of  Minneapolis.  It  does  not  sail,  however,  under  the 
cooperative  building  and  loan  flag,  and  for  that  reason  I  refrain  from 
referring  to  it  at  length.  Under  the  heading  of  "  Forfeiture,"  this  com- 
pany has  the  following  rule: 

If,  after  they  levy  an  assessment  of  the  last  line  of  30  cents  for  the  third  month's  delin- 
auency,  ♦  «  *  any  stockholder  remains  delinquent  *  «  *  for  one  month, 
tnen  the  stock  «  »  ♦  shall  lapse  and  be  forfeited  to  and  become  the  jiroperty  of 
the  company. 

Under  this  rule,  or  contract,  if  a  shareholder  had  paid  up  in  monthly 
installments  upon  ten  shares  for  four  years  the  sum  of  $336  (the  sum 
at  70  cents  per  share),  and  then  lapsed  for  four  months,  he  would  forfeit 
all  he  had  paid  in  and  it  w^ould  revert  to  the  company. 

Therefore,  because  he  failed  to  pay  his  fines  of  10,  20,  and  30  cents 
per  share,  amounting  on  ten  shares  to  $6,  and  his  dues  $21,  the  com- 
pany grabs  the  entire  $336  which  he  had  already  subscribed. 

That  such  a  thing  could  be  done  legally  in  California,  indicates  a 
deplorable  want  of  necessary  legislation  to  protect  the  rights  of  stock- 
holders in  such  institutions. 

Fortunately  for  the  community  this  company  has  since  collapsed. 

The  "  National "  naively  confesses  in  its  prospectus  "  that  when  one 
fails  to  pay  the  proper  charges  against  him,  he  not  only  relieves  the 
association  of  the  obligation  to  pay  his  shares,  but  has  helped  to  provide 
a  fund  to  pay  those  who  continue  to  the  end."  The  man  who  falls  by 
the  wayside  is  relieved  in  this  Samaritan  (?)  style  by  his  brothers  who 
have  strength  enough  to  pursue  their  journey  to  the  end. 

LAPSES   IN    PAYMENTS. 

So  important  a  factor  in  these  institutions  are  these  lapses  that  it  can 
be  seen  from  the  statement  (previously  referred  to  and  signed  by  F.  P. 
Rundell,  President)  of  the  "American,"  that,  for  the  quarter  ending 
July  31,  1888,  they  reached  six  twentieths,  or  30  per  cent  of  the  entire 
amount  of  profits  realized. 

The  sum  obtained  from  interest,  which  is  a  proper,  legitimate  source 
of  income,  for  the  same  period,  amounted  only  to  four  twentieths,  or  20 
per  cent  of  the  whole  profits.  Therefore,  the  amount  of  profit  made  by 
the  association  on  the  lapses  of  payments,  through  the  neglect  or  mis- 
fortune of  shareholders,  exceeded  the  profits  derived  from  interest  by  10 
per  cent. 

LOOT   OR    LAPSES,   WHICH? 

This  division  of  profits  from  such  a  source,  under  the  head  of  lapses, 
done  though  it  be  under  the  sanction  of  law,  is  somewhat  analagous  to 
the  division  of  loot  by  bushwhackers  after  a  raid.  Loot  is  probably  the 
raw,  unrefined  stuff*.  The  distilled,  clarified  article  is  made  palatable 
under  the  name  of  "  lapses."  I  am  aware  that  originally  it  was  the 
practice  of  genuine  building  and  loan  associations  to  forfeit  all  pay- 
mente  made  in  case  a  member  Blxoxild  fall  to  be  able  to  keep  vap*    ta 
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other  wordfl,  the  delinquent  memlx)r  was  considered  as  having  broken 
his  contract,  which  was  so  ironclad  tliat  no  withdrawals  were  allowed. 
Shylock  then  exacted  his  pound  of  flesh.  A  sense  of  justice  and  of  fair 
play — a  sense  of  fellow  feeling  for  a  weak  or  unfortunate  brother,  soon 
demanded  a  modification  of  this  harsh  treatment.  Withdrawals  were 
provided  for,  so  that  a  shareholder  who  found  that  he  could  not  con- 
tinue his  payments  could  draw  out  at  any  time  with  a  fair  margin  of 
profit.  You  look  in  vain  among  tlie  sources  of  income  of  all  the  long 
established,  prosperous,  local  building  and  loan  associations  for  any 
appreciable  ratio  of  profits  under  the  head  of  "lapses."  The  share- 
holders in  them  do  not  calculate  upon  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
pocketing  what  others  have  paid  into  their  association  for  dues,  nor  do 
they  hold  out  expectations  that  the  stock  will  mature  the  earlier  on  that 
account. 

"Lapses"  are  the  first  fruits  of  the  agent  or  drummer  system,  which 
few,  if  any,  of  the  local  building  and  loan  associations  have  adopted. 
Citizens  become  shareholders  in  the  latter  upon  their  own  volition,  and 
after  due  reflection,  generally  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  home.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  are  led  by  the  persuasive  tongue  of  the  agent  to 
take  stock  in  the  national  schemes  without  reflecting  upon  the  disas- 
trous consequences  of  tlieir  inability  to  keep  up  their  payments  to  the 
end.  But,  per  contra^  the  national  and  tontine  agents  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  non-withdrawal  feature  is  in  the  contract,  and  people  go  into 
the  scheme  with  their  eyes  open,  and  willing  to  take  all  the  risks  of 
winning  or  losing. 

THE    NATIONAL    SCHEME    NON-<X)OPERATIVE. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  must  appear  evident  that  the  methods 
pursued  by  these  national  institutions  vitiate  the  very  idea  of  coiiperation 
or  mutuality,  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  constitutes  one  of  the  chief 
recommendations  of  our  successful  local  building  and  loan  asscxnations. 
Shareholders  in  the  nationals  who  live  ])evond  the  State  in  which  thev 
have  been  incorporated  and  have  their  headcjuarters,  have  ])ractically  no 
voice  in  their  control  or  management.  If  they  wish  to  vote  at  the  annual 
election  of  ofticers  they  must  travel  a  long  distance  at  great  expense  to  the 
headquart-ers,  or  else  vote  l)v  j)roxy.  Thousands  in  California  have  had 
sad  experience,  through  mining  stock  dealings,  of  proxy  manipulations, 
and  want  none  of  it.  Consequently  they  must  trust  to  luck  regarding 
all  that  is  done  by  the  oflicers  and  Directors.  They  are  thcTefore  in 
about  the  same  passive  ))osition  as  they  would  be  if  they  had  invested 
their  money  as  ordinary  depositors  in  a  bank,  trust,  or  savings  institu- 
tion. 

CO<)PERATIVE    FEATURES    OF    IJl'lLniNC,    AND    LOAN    ASSJKlATIONS. 

In  genuine  building  and  loan  associations,  on  tlie  contray,  every  share- 
holder has  a  voice  and  a  vote  in  the  control  and  manacrenicnt  of  its 
aflFairs  and  the  disposition  of  its  funds.  The  nicni])crs  or  shareholders 
meet  together  every  month  to  transact  Inisiness.  Men  and  women,  old 
and  young — all  are  welcome.  Dues,  fees,  and  lines  are  juiid  in;  loans 
fre  paid  out  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  all  the  business  of  the  association 
18  transacted  in  an  open  and  aboveboard  manner,  within  sight  and  in 
hearing  of  all  the  shareholders  who  wish  to  attend.    T\\e  vcvv?\w^>vJ\^  Vwvsv; 
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what  becomes  of  their  money;  who  borrowed  the  loans,  and  upon  what 
security;  who  are  paid  salaries,  and  for  what  duties,  and  what  is  paid 
out  for  other  expenses. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Richards,  Bank  Examiner  in  Maine,  in  his  report  for  1889, 
speaking  of  the  associations  in  that  State,  says:  "The  key  to  the  almost 
uniform  success  of  building  and  loan  associations  is  to  be  found  in  the 
intimate  relations  which  they  hold  to  shareholders." 

Where  are  the  intimate  relations  between  the  shareholders  of  these 
national  associations,  scattered  as  they  are  over  twenty  or  more  States 
and  Territories?  Where  is  the  encouragement  and  example  between 
man  and  man,  between  woman  and  woman,  to  economize  and  save,  so 
as  to  meet  each  other,  with  pass-book  in  hand,  and  pay  their  dues,  etc., 
on  the  night  appointed  for  the  monthly  meeting? 

How  can  there  be  an  interchange  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  association? 

In  these  newly  born  national  institutions  it  is  provided  that  local 
officers  and  local  Boards  of  Directors  shall  be  appointed  or  elected.  But 
what  is  the  use  of  the  shareholders  meeting  with  these  gentlemen,  when 
none  of  them  have  any  control  over  the  funds  paid  in,  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  Minneapolis  or  elsewhere  outside  the  State? 

There  is  no  such  thing  under  the  new  system  as  viva  voce  bidding  for 
loans.  Sealed  proposals  for  loans  must  be  mailed  to  the  unknown  gen- 
tlemen who  constitute  the  directory,  about  two  thousand  miles  away. 
The  shareholders  in  California  must  have  faith  "  childlike  and  bland " 
in  the  scrupulous  integrity  and  remarkable  business  capacity  of  the 
"State  Senators"  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen  who  compose  the 
directory  of  the  national  schemes. 

To  call  them  "  mutual  cooperative  associations,"  as  they  profess  to  be, 
is,  therefore,  a  misnomer  and  distortion  of  what  is  generally  accepted  as 
the  meaning  of  the  words. 

PRIMARY   OBJECT   OF   BUILDING   AND   LOAN    ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  chief,  foremost,  and  primary  purpose  for  which  genuine  building 
and  loan  associations  have  been  organized,  is  to  enable  a  man  to  get  a 
home  which  he  can  truly  call  his  own.  All  other  considerations  are  of 
secondary  importance.  It  is  to  the  citizen  who  wants  to  borrow  that  the 
building  and  loan  association  holds  out  inducements  to  enlist  under  its 
standard.     Its  watchword  is  "  home." 

These  national  associations,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  out  inducements 
chiefly  to  the  speculator  or  investor  who  wishes  to  realize  handsome 
profits  on  a  cash  investment.  The  main  object  seems  to  be  to  secure 
profits  to  those  who  are  investors  but  not  contributors  of  monthly  dues, 
with  the  intent  of  borrowing. 

One  of  the  leading  national  associations  before  mentioned — the  Amer- 
ican, of  Minneapolis — in  the  very  front  of  its  prospectus  has  the  fol- 
lowing: 

To  those  wishing  to  save  money,  or  who  seek  a  profitable  investment,  tlie  American 
Building  and  Loan  Association  olflTers  unusual  advantages.  This  association  issues,  in 
addition  to  its  regular  60  cents  per  month  installment  stock,  special  certificates  for  stock 
fully  paid  up  at  |50  each.  The  large  profits  made  by  this  association  makes  this  stock 
one  01  the  best  ever  offered. 
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Under  the  heading  "  Object,"  in  the  same  prospectus,  the  first  words 
which  show  their  primary  importance  are:  "The  object  of  the  American 
Building  and  Loan  Association  is  to  assist  its  members  in  saving  money 
and  to  safely  invest  the  same  so  as  to  secure  the  best  possible  rating 
interestJ^ 

In  the  forms,  or  dodger  statements,  which  are  circulated  by  the  agents 
of  these  associations,  this  same  purpose  of  catching  investors  is  evi- 
denced by  the  claims  of  extravagant  rates  of  profit  to  be  earned. 

For  instance,  we  read:  "  The  rate  of  profit  earned  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing, etc.,  is  more  than  24  per  cent  per  annum.  The  rate  of  profit,  etc., 
to  date  of  report,  averaged  over  25  per  cent  per  annum." 

Nothing  is  said  about  the  number  of  homes  built  by  the  sharehold- 
ers, or  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  by  becoming  borrowers  in 
their  association  in  preference  to  savings  banks  and  other  institutions. 

The  flourish  of  trumpets  is  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  man  or  woman 
who  wants  to  make  a  turn  of  "  25  per  cent  per  annum  "  on  his  or  her 
investment. 

NO   LIMITATION   TO    STOC^K. 

m 

In  order  that  all  of  this  class  may  have  an  opportunity  to  come  in 
and  invest  to  the  full  extent  of  their  means,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  shares  which  a  stockholder  can  own  in  most  of  the  national 
associations.  He  can  subscribe  for  a  block  of  one  thousand  or  ten  thou- 
sand shares. 

In  order  to  prevent  speculators  obtaining  control  of  their  associations, 
the  locals  generally  prohibit  any  person  holding  more  than  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  shares.  The  nationals  also  issue  })aid  up  or  investment 
stock.  This,  of  course,  is  purely  speculative.  Where  is  the  high  rate 
of  interest  for  the  investment  to  come  from  if  not  from  the  borrowers 
and  from  the  unfortunate  monthly  contributors  of  dues  who  do  not  come 
to  time  witli  their  payments? 

Is  this  the  proper  idea  of  cooperation?  The  man  who  simply  pays 
for  matured  stock  is  not  in  the  same  ])oat,  nor  does  he  take  the  same 
chances  with  the  borrower  or  monthly  subscriber.  Such  a  man  is 
looked  upon  as  an  interlo])er  among  true  coiiperators.  Out  of  the  sev- 
enty local  associations  in  California,  there  is  l^ut  one  that  issues  paid 
np  stock.  It  is  inevitable,  that  if  the  association  is  one  in  which  such 
a  class  obtain  a  large  interest,  it  is  ont^  in  which  the  borrower  will 
be  fleeced  to  the  utmost  extent  for  their  benefit;  hence,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that,  in  the  American,  "  j)reniinins  are  now  running  (according 
to  the  prospectus)  at  $50  per  share."  It  even  appears,  from  the  litera- 
ture of  the  association,  that  gudgeons  can  })e  found  who  pay  .fCJO  and 
over  per  share  of  $100  for  a  loan  to  that  extent. 

Judge  Dexter,  of  New  York,  in  his  late  admirable  work  on  "Coopera- 
tive Savings  and  Loan  Associations,"  page  75,  says: 

ThiB  feature  of  issuing  paid  up  stock  does  ii(»t  holoiip:  U^  tlic  coiipiTutivp  savings  uinl 
bQildin^-loan  associations.  Thiy  ])laii  all«nvy  the  capitalists  to  make  investments  in  its 
stock  in  t!ic  same  manner  that  he  w«Mild  invest  in  tlie  stuck  of  any  cnrpnrati«»n  fnr  the 
purpose  of  deriving  benefits  from  tlie  dividends  declared.  This  is  not  alUmed  in  Sfatr:f 
vhere  a  wen  drawn  statute  lias  been  enacted  to  rcKulate  tlu?  business  of  loan  assf»ciations. 

19» 
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TRUE   CHARACTER   OF   THE   NATIONALS. 

Now,  in  order  to  clearly  understand  the  methods  pursued  by  these 
pretentious  national  building  and  loan  associations,  I  will  first  take  up 
the  chances  of  a  good  investment  for  the  investor,  or  non-borrower,  who 
goes  in  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  extravagant  interest  he  expects  to 
realize. 

In  anything  here  said  I  do  not  mean  even  to  insinuate  that  the  pro- 
jectors, officers,  or  incorporators  of  these  institutions  are  actuated  by 
selfish,  corrupt,  or  sinister  motives. 

Nor  do  I  charge  that  any  are  dishonestly  managed,  for  I  know  com- 
paratively nothing  of  their  financial  operations,  especially  as  to  their 
expenses  which  are  kept  in  camera.  Many  of  their  officers  and  Direct- 
ors are  men  of  high  standing  and  unimpeachable  integrity.  It  is  not 
with  men  but  with  methods  that  I  have  to  deal,  and  my  contention  is 
that  they  are  mere  speculative,  money-making  concerns,  sailing  under 
the  false  colors  of  a  cooperative  building  and  loan  association,  that  their 
management  is  corporate  and  not  cooperative,  that  their  tendency  is  to 
enrich  the  few  inside  managers  at  the  expense  of  the  body  of  share- 
holders, that  the  methods  of  some  are  unsound  and  their  promises  delu- 
sive, and  collapse  will  be  the  inevitable  outcome. 

We  have  had  cooperative  life  insurance  societies,  self-endowment 
associations,  friendly  benefit  and  kindred  societies  in  San  Francisco, 
which,  after  starting  out  with  the  best  intentions  and  big  promises,  have 
come  suddenly  to  grief,  leaving  countless  mourners,  with  empty  pockets, 
behind.  Why  did  they  collapse?  Simply  because  the  lode  did  not  pan 
out  according  to  the  calculations  of  the  prospectors,  who  are  not  usually 
to  be  found  among  the  mourners  attending  the  funeral. 

THE    "national"   OF   MINNEAPOLIS. 

Now  look  at  the  glittering  prospect  held  out  by  the  oldest  of  these 
national  institutions — the  "  National  "  of  Minneapolis.  The  managers 
absolutely  guarantee  that  the  stock  will  mature  in  five  years.  If  this 
can  be  done,  and  continue  to  he  done,  there  is  no  question  of  its  superi- 
ority as  an  investment  to  any  which  our  building  and  loan  associations 
in  this  State  can  offer.  For  example,  the  installments  for  dues,  fees, 
etc.,  to  be  paid  into  this  association  by  a  person  holding  ten  shar.es  of 
stock,  will  amount  at  the  end  of  the  five  years  to  $460.  For  this  he  is 
entitled  to  receive  $1,000.  Let  us  see  what  rate  of  interest  this  associa- 
tion must  make  in  order  to  fulfill  its  contract  with  the  shareholder.  As 
the  admission  and  quarterly  fees  go  to  the  expense  account,  the  profits 
must  be  realized  from  the  monthly  dues  of  60  cents  per  share.  The 
interest  of  $1  paid  in  each  month  for  five  years  can  be  calculated  as  fol- 
lows: As  the  first  dollar  deposited  would  bear  interest  for  the  entire 
period. of  five  years,  or  sixty  months,  the  next  dollar  interest  for  fifty- 
nine  months,  the  next  fifty-eight  months,  the  next  fifty-seven,  and  so 
on,  until  we  come  to  the  last,  or  one  month.  By  adding  all  these  months 
together  we  get  a  total  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  months, 
or  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  and  one  half  years.  The  interest  of  $1  at 
70  per  cent  per  annum,  for  that  period,  would  amount  to  $106  75.  The 
same  interest  on  $6,  for  the  same  period,  would  amount  to  six  times 
^106  75,  or  $640  BO.    As  16  represents  the  monthly  dues  paid  into  the 
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association  for  ten  shares  of  stock,  at  60  cents  a  share,  the  shareholder 
would  be  entitled  to  Jf(i40  50  interest  if  he  got  70  per  cent  per  annum 
on  his  deposits.  As  his  monthly  deposits  or  dues  for  five  years,  or  sixty 
months,  amount  to  JfSGO,  the  total  he  would  be  entitled  to  receive  for 
principal  and  interest  would  reach  $1 ,000  50.  Consequently,  the  National 
Building  and  Loan  Association  of  Minneapolis  enters  into  a  contract 
with  its  shareholders,  which  is  tantamount,  to  pay  them  at  the  end  of 
five  years  70  per  cent  per  nnnum  on  their  monthly  dues.  What  a  Golconda 
these  Minneapolis  explorers  must  have  struck!  How  our  savings  banks 
ruust  hide  their  diminished  heads  with  their  ])uny,  insignificant  4  and 
A\  per  cent  interest  per  annum.  But  here  the  (juery  comes  in,  how  can 
it  be  done  by  any  legitimate  scheme,  and  how  can  it  continue  to  he  done? 

One  can  easily  understand  how,  as  long  as  cash  comes  pouring  in  for 
shares  of  stock,  the  problem  can  be  worked  satisfactorily  for  the  man- 
agers, but  like  the  once  famous  ^' South  Sea  Bubble,"  the  inevitable  col- 
lapse is  sure  to  come.  In  all  explanations  and  solutions  by  agents  of 
the  magical  results  of  compounding  interest  monthly  and  weekly,  you 
will  always  have  added,  as  a  clincher  to  the  argument,  the  immensity 
of  the  profits  to  }>e  drawn  from  the  ill-fated  shareholders'  '*  la])ses."  The 
national  associations  are  not  their  brother's  "  keepers,"  but  relievers. 
Their  chances  of  fulfilling  engagements  d(»pend  upon  the  dereliction  of 
a  considerable  percentage  of  their  shareholders. 

In  the  printed  literature  of  the  "  National,"  an  attempt  is  made  to 
prove  by  figures  that  the  company  can  fulfill  its  contract  with  the  share- 
holders to  pay  them  the  matured  value  of  their  stock  at  the  end  of  five 
years. 

An  illustration  is  given  of  the  amount  paid  into  the  "  Reserve," 
"Return,"  "  Protective,"  **  Expense,"  and  **Loan"  Funds  by  one  thou- 
sand shareholders,  each  holding  ten  shares. 

The  amount  for  each  month  paid  in  l)y  the  full  number  for  each 
month  is  given,  together  with  interest,  premium,  etc.,  compounded,  and 
at  the  end  of  five  years  the  account  stands  thus:  Reserve  Fund,  $80,- 
CXX);  Return,  Protective,  and  Expense  Fund,  $77,438  50;  Loan  Fund, 
*545,904  24. 

Now,  in  order  to  pay  the  one  thousand  shareholders  $1(X)  each  (the 
matared  value  of  their  stock),  $1,00(),(X)()  would  be  required  to  the  credit 
of  the  Loan  Fund,  or  about  twice  as  much  as  the  company  had  in  the 
fund  according  to  their  own  figures. 

"  Ah,"  they  say,  "  you  forget  the  lapses  or  forfeited  stock,  and  we  cal- 
culate that  10  per  cent  per  month,  or  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  will 
have  dropped  out  at  the  end  of  the  ^iwo.  years.  So  that  instead  of  having 
to  pay  off  the  one  thousand  shareholders,  Ave  will  have  to  jiay  oil*  only 
half  that  number,  or  five  hundred."  Out  of  their  own  mouths,  by  the 
very  illustration  presented  by  themselves,  they  stand  condemned.  In  a 
detailed,  succinct  manner,  they  demonstrate  in  the  clearest  light  their 
utter  inability  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  their  cc^ntract  with  shareholders. 

The  concern  stands  confessed  one  of  the  wildest  of  wild-cat  schemes, 
for  it  acknowledges  that  unless  half  of  its  shareholders  drop  l:)y  the  way- 
side it  cannot  meet  its  obligations  with  the  remaining  half  at  the  end 
of  the  journey. 
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SECURITY   FOR   SHAREHOLDERS. 

To  any  ordinary  business  man  the  first  inquiry  regarding  an  invest- 
ment would  be,  "What  security  has  the  investor  that  the  institution  is 
thoroughly  sound  and  solvent,  and  conducted  on  a  proper  business 
basis?"  As  the  home  offices  of  the  national  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions are  far  away  in  some  distant  State,  he  must  partly  rely  on  the  rep- 
resentations made  by  their  agents.  The  magnificent  buildings,  in  which 
they  simply  rent  or  lease  rooms  for  headquarters;  authorized  capitals 
of  from  $10,000,000  to  $50,000,000  (whose  extent  in  said  association  is 
only  limited  by  the  amount  invested  for  printing  certificates  of  stock); 
statements  of  profits,  which  takes  one's  breath  away — all  these  are  pre- 
sented, in  glowing  colors,  to  the  man  or  woman  who  has  a  few  dollars 
to  spare. 

It  is  true  that  in  certain  States  securities  are  required  to  be  deposited 
with  some  State  officer  of  from  $25,000  to  $100,000,  but  that  is  a  small 
matter  to  an  institution  like  the  "  American,"  which  boasts  of  issuing 
about  thirty  thousq^nd  shares  per  month.  It  is  also  true,  under  the  law 
lately  passed  in  Minnesota,  "  every  building  and  loan  association  shall 
deposit  and  keep  with  the  State  Auditor,  or  with  a  duly  chartered  trust, 
all  mortgage  or  other  securities  received  by  it  in  the  usual  course  of 
business."  That  will  do  well  enough  for  the  protection  of  the  people  of 
Minnesota,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  deceive  those  at  home  as  to  the 
amount  of  local  business  done  by  one  of  these  associations.  But,  if 
officers  wanted  to  evade  the  law  so  far  as  it  refers  to  business  outside 
the  State,  it  is  obviously  otherwise.  In  Minnesota  they  have  but  one 
State  Bank  Examiner,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  these  institutions, 
in  addition  to  the  banks  of  the  State.  How  can  he  do  so,  thoroughly, 
when  it  takes  three  Bank  Commissioners  in  California  to  examine  the 
banks  alone,  and  they  have  their  hands  full? 

In  California  no  security  deposit  is  required  from  such  institutions. 
There  is  no  law  regulating  building  and  loan  associations.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Hon.  H.  Mattson,  Secretary  of  State  of  Minnesota,  "compa- 
nies can  be  organized  and  legalized  with  the  sole  object  of  preying  upon 
the  community,  in  order  to  enrich  a  few  irresponsible  schemers."  The 
schemers  to  whom  he  probably  refers,  can  now  do  their  work  in  Cali- 
fornia with  impunity,  and  that  they  are  doing  it  is  evident  by  the  innu- 
merable financial  schemes  and  devices  to  entrap  the  foolish  and  unwar}' 
which  can  be  found  in  San  Francisco. 

The  best  security  for  an  investor  in  any  scheme  is  its  past  record  for 
solvency,  good  management,  and  fair  dealing.  The  national  schemes 
are  entirely  new  and  untried.  Their  record  is  blank.  The  statements 
made  in  their  literature,  as  to  profits  of  24  and  25  per  cent  per  annum, 
are  to  be  taken  cum  grano  Balis,  as  no  distribution  of  profits  has  yet 
taken  place,  or  can  be  for  some  years  to  come,  until  shares  mature — 
that  is,  amount,  with  accumulated  profits,  to  the  sum  of  $100  or  $200 
per  share,  as  may  be  provided. 

EXPENSES   OF    MANAGEMENT. 

Another  feature  to  be  looked  at  is  the  expenses  of  management.     As 

shown  before,  the  "  American  "  expropriates  16f  per  cent  of  what  a  share- 

holdei^  pajTB  in  monthly  dues,  together  with  admission,  witixdrawal. 
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transfer,  and  other  fees.  It  computes  the  expenses  of  management  at 
about  9  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts,  but  it  probably  exceeds  this.  The 
"  Security  "  does  the  same,  but  since  the  passage  of  the  new  law  it  has 
taken  oft*  2  cents  from  the  monthly  charge  per  share.  The  "  American  " 
must  do  likewise.  The  "  National "  absorbs  $2  per  share  as  entrance  fee, 
and  25  cents  per  quarter  per  share,  or  more  than  12  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  dues  for  the  year. 

I  could  not  find  a  statement  from  any  of  these  national  associations 
as  to  how  this  money  was  expended  in  salaries,  commissions,  etfc.  The 
officers  of  the  "  United  States,"  at  St.  Paul,  and  the  "  Security,"  at  Min- 
neapolis, courteously  extended  every  facility  to  obtain  a  thorough 
insight  into  their  financial  operations,  including  expenses  of  man- 
agement. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  testimony  of  the  Secretaries  of  our  local  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  that  the  expenses  of  management  amounted 
only  to  an  average  of  from  2  to  2^  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts,  or  less 
than  one  fourth  that  of  the  nationals. 

Notwithstanding  their  vaunted  capitals  of  $50,000,000,  the  managers 
are  no  more  than  ordinary  shareholders,  each  holding,  probably,  not 
more  than  an  average  number  of  shares  of  stock.  Unlike  other  corpo- 
rations, these  gentlemen  run  no  risk  of  losing  fortunes  invested  in  the 
enterprise.  This  display  of  enormous  capital  is  sheer  buncombe,  and 
is  misleading.  The  projectors  of  the  enterprise  do  not  deposit  any  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  capital  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  with 
stockholders.  The  capital  simply  consists  of  monthly  and  other  receipts 
for  fees,  fines,  interest,  etc. — nothing  more.  Consequently,  the  officers 
and  Directors  of  these  national  concerns  have  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  large  sums  without  the  risk  and  responsibility  attaching 
to  the  Directors  of  other  enterprises  who  have  largely  invested  in  the 
capital  stock. 

CONTRAST   BETWEEN   LOCAL   AND   NATIONAL   ASSOCIATIONS. 

A  person  buys,  say,  ten  shares  in  the  "  American,"  for  which  he  pays 
an  admission  fee  of  .flO,  and  monthly  dues  of  60  cents  per  share, 
amounting  to  $6.  He  cannot  withdraw  from  the  association  until  two 
years  have  expired,  and  when  that  period  arrives  he  will  have  paid 
♦144  in  dues.  His  withdrawal  fee  is  $3 — making  a  total  paid  in  of 
♦157.  How  much  does  he  get  in  return?  In  accordance  with  the 
by-lawfl  he  gets  the  "  money  paid  into  the  Loan  Fund  in  monthly  pay- 
ments on  such  shares,  together  with  6  per  cent  annual  interest."  As  50 
cents  out  of  the  60  which  he  pays  in,  montlily,  for  dues  on  each  share 
eoes  to  the  Loan  Fund — the  other  10  going  for  expenses — he  will  receive 
♦12  per  share,  or  .$120  for  ten  shares,  plus  interest  at  6  per  cent  per 
annum,  which  amounts  to  $7  50,  making  a  total  of  $127  50.  The 
shareholder  paid  in  $157;  he  takes  out  $127  50;  loss,  $29  50,  or  nearly 
20  per  cent  of  his  investment.  A  law  lately  passed  in  Minnesota  modi- 
fies this  somewhat,  by  changing  the  6  per  cent  per  annum  interest  into 
three  fourths  of  the  profits.  If  the  profits  should  reach  even  24  per 
cent  it  would  lessen  the  above  loss  by  $15,  or  one  half,  so  that  he  would 
lose  only  10  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  any  man  call  at  the  office  of  any  one  of  our 
local  associations  and  inquire  as  to  the  withdrawaV  xaVvi^  ol  >^^t^'^ 
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which  have  had  two  years  existence,  and  he  will  find  the  above  figures 
about  reversed.  In  other  words,  instead  of  a  loss  of  ^0  or  10  per  cent 
on  the  investment,  he  will  find  the  gain  between  these  rates. 

The  representations  of  advantage  to  be  gained,  which  the  nationals 
present  over  the  locals,  are  based  upon  what  a  shareholder  is  to  receive 
at  the  date  of  maturity.  IS  he  should  withdraw  before  then  he  does  so 
at  considerable  loss. 

Next,  as  to  the  advantages  presented  to  the  borrowing  shareholder: 

1.  A  borrower  in  the  nationals  must  have  been  a  member  for  some 
stated  period — at  the  lowest,  three  months,  or  have  paid  dues  to  that 
extent. 

In  the  local  associations  a  member  can  borrow  immediately  after  pay- 
ment of  his  first  subscription  for  stock. 

2.  In  the  nationals,  the  premiums  upon  loans  run  so  high  (from  40 
to  60  per  cent)  that  a  borrower  must  carry  stock  to  represent,  in  matured 
value,  twice  the  amount  of  his  loan.  For  example:  if  a  shareholder 
in  the  "  American  National  Building  and  Loan  Association  "  wanted  to 
borrow  $1,000,  which  would  be  the  matured  value  of  ten  shares  of  stock, 
he  could  not  do  so  unless  he  subscribed  for  twenty  shares. 

Our  local  associations,  on  the  contrary,  loan  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
matured  value  of  each  share,  some  deducting  the  premium  bid  gross  from 
the  amount  of  the  loan,  and  others  collecting  it  in  monthly  installments. 
The  premium  varies  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  A  borrower,  then,  owning 
ten  shares  of  stock  where  the  matured  value  of  each  share  would  be 
$100,  could  borrow  $1,000,  less  $150  or  $200,  as  the  case  may  be.  If 
the  matured  value  of  each  share  amountad  to  $200,  which  is  generally 
the  rule,  he  could  borrow  the  same  amount  on  five  shares. 

3.  In  the  example  given,  the  borrower  from  the  "American  "  associa- 
tion gives  a  mortgage  on  his  property  for  double  the  amount  which  he 
actually  receives,  or  a  $2,000  mortgage  for  a  $1,000  loan. 

To  the  locals  he  would  give  a  mortgage  for  $1,000,  when  he  would 
receive  from  $800  to  $850  actual  cash  loan,  or  the  full  amount  if  the 
premium  is  paid  in  installments. 

DANGER   TO  THE   BORROWER. 

Here  lies  the  greatest  risk  and  danger  in  these  national  schemes.  The 
money  paid  for  dues  and  interest  on  loans  goes  out  of  the  State,  and  the 
mortgage  for  double  the  amount  of  the  loan  follows  the  same  road. 

If  the  association  should  not  be  able  to  meet  its  engagements,  or  a 
crisis  should  occur  in  its  atfairs,  the  unfortunate  borrower  in  California 
might  find  his  paper  in  the  hands  of  an  assignee  abroad,  determined  to 
exact  an  accounting  to  the  last  dollar  of  the  full  amount  in  the  mortgage. 

Or,  again,  if  a  borrower  should,  through  some  misfortune,  be  unable 
to  continue  his  monthly  payments  of  dues  and  of  interest  upon  loans, 
what  would  be  the  consequence?  If  he  had  borrowed,  for  example, 
$2,500,  the  Minnesota  or  other  trans-State  association  from  which  he 
had  obtained  the  loan  would  foreclose  his  mortgage  for  double  that 
amount,  or  $5,000,  and  he  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors in  Minneapolis  or  elsewhere,  for  what,  in  their  opinion,  would 
be  an  equitable  settlement. 

Without  meaning  to  impugn  the  honor  or  integrity  of  these  gentlemefii, 
tAere  can  be  no  question  but  that  a  delinquent  borrower  would  natiamUy 
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prefer,  in  such  unfortunate  circumstances,  to  deal  directly  with  men 
living  in  the  same  community  with  himself. 

4.  The  national  institutions  will  loan  money  only  to  the  extent  of 
from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  cash  value  of  the  real  estate  security.  The 
local  association  will  advance  about  80  per  cent  of  the  value,  or  about 
double  what  the  nationals  will  risk. 

When  the  value  of  shares  of  stock  are  alone  oftered  as  security,  the 
nationals  will  advance  75  per  cent  of  their  then  value,  whilst  the  locals 
will  loan  the  full  amount  of  their  then  or  withdrawal  value. 

5.  A  shareholder  bidding  for  a  loan  in  the  nationals  is  like  the  man 
who  "buys  a  pig  in  a  bag" — he  *^goes  it  blind,"  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  for  he  has  to  send  on  his  sealed  proposal  to  the  ollicials  of  the 
home  office,  about  whose  proceedings  he  can  learn  little  or  nothing.  In 
the  locals,  he  attends  at  the  appointed  time  and  place,  and  makes  liis 
voice  heard  in  the  bidding  for  loans.  If  he  does  not  succeed  in  procur- 
ing a  loan,  he  knows  the  why  and  the  wherefore. 

6.  The  expenses  attending  the  apj)raising  of  a  borrower's  security 
must  necessarily  be  greater  in  the  nationals  than  in  the  locals,  espe- 
cially if  the  appraiser  of  the  former  has  to  travel  a  long  distance  to 
examine  the  property  of  the  proposed  borrower. 

In  the  locals  appraisers  receive  little  or  nothing  for  their  services,  and 
all  the  business  of  looking  after  abstracts  of  title,  insurance,  taxes,  etc., 
ran,  of  course,  be  done  with  more  dispatch  and  less  expense  than  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  in  a  far  off  city. 

7.  A  man  who  takes  stock  in  a  national  for  the  purpose  only  of  pro- 
curing a  loan,  and  makes  application  for  same  but  is  refused,  must 
transfer  his  shares  at  considerable  sacrifice  if  he  can  find  a  purchaser  at 
any  price.  Otherwise  his  stock  will  lapse  for  non-payment  of  dues  to 
the  association.  In  the  locals  if  a  shareholder  cannot  get  a  loan  the 
association  will  pay  him  dollar  for  dollar  for  wliat  he  paid  in  and  inter- 
est besides. 

HIGH    PREMUMS. 

Who  gets  this  JfoO  or  .f 60  ]>remium  on  every  share  uj)on  which  a  loan 
is  made  in  the  nationals?  The  ajrents  of  the  *^\merican"  and  other 
national  schemes  will  tell  you  it  is  distrilnited  as  j)r()fit  among  all  the 
shareholders.     This  mav   be  true,  but  as  proba])lv  not  one  fourth  of 

ft.  I  ft' 

the  shareholders  are  })orrowers,  the  remaining  three  fourths  are  the  ones 
who  receive  the  giant's  share  of  the  spoils.  The  borrowers  are  fleeced 
for  the  benefit  of  the  speculators  or  non-l)orr()W('rs.  In  well  managed 
local  associations  the  trend  is  to  reduce  the  l>onus  or  ])remium  to  the 
lowest  possible  figure,  and,  if  ])ossi])le,  as  in  l^hiladelphia,  to  alioli.^h  it 
altogether.  It  must  be  evident  to  the  dullest  rai);u'ity  that  where  a 
minority  in  any  association  pay  oi)  or  (>()  per  cent  of  the  amount  which 
they  borrow  back  to  said  association  as  a  gift  or  bonus  (for  th(?  privilege 
of  obtaining  the  loan),  together  with  the  current  rate  of  intercs^t  upon 
Baid  loan,  that  the  fools  are  not  all  dead  in  this  vicinity. 

The  argument  which  will  be  used  in  op])osition  is  that  the  higher  the 
premium  the  sooner  will  the  stock  mature.  No  doubt  of  it,  and  if  all 
the  members  were  placed  ])recisely  on  the  same  level  and  all  coni])elled 
to  borrow  at  the  same  interest,  ])remiuni,  etc.,  there  could  be  no  great 
objection  to  high  premiums,  as  no  one  would  be  the  gainer  or  loser 
thereby.     But  it  is  obviously  otherwise  in  an  asftoe\alve>v\  \w  ^^'\i\^\v  \>ACt^ 
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are  members  who  do  not  borrow,  and  who,  therefore,  do  not  pay  any 
bonus  or  premium  to  be  distributed  among  all  the  members. 

This  class  are  the  drones  of  the  hive,  who  suck  the  honey  but  make 
none. 

For  the  wage  earner,  the  lower  the  premiums,  the  lower  the  interest; 
and  the  lower  all  the  charges  and  dues  which  he  has  to  pay  on  his  loan, 
the  better  for  him,  even  if  such  payments  have  to  extend  over  a  longer 
period  than  they  would  under  an  exorbitant  bonus,  as  required  by  the 
nationals. 

ADVANTAGES   OF    LOCALS   OVER  NATIONALS. 

In  order  to  point  out  more  clearly  the  advantages  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  local  building  and  loan  associations  possess  over  the  national, 
I  herewith  present  a  summary  of  some  points  already  given  in  detail. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  are  all  the  advantages,  but  enough 
are  here  given  to  enable  the  citizen  of  California  who  desires  to  become 
a  shareholder  in  a  building  and  loan  association,  to  judge  for  himself 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  both. 

In  the  local  building  and  loan  associations  the  shareholder  in  Cali- 
fornia has  the  following  advantages  over  the  national: 

1.  He  has  their  past  record  before  him  to  substantiate  what  they 
represent. 

2.  He  can  ascertain  personally  the  nature  of  the  security  for  his 
investment. 

3.  He  can  withdraw  at  any  time  after  he  becomes  a  member,  and  get 
back  all  he  had  paid  in  with  good  interest  added. 

4.  He  has  the  opportunity  to  attend  meetings,  vote  at  elections,  and 
have  a  living  voice  in  all  the  transactions  of  the  association. 

5.  He  gets  credit  for  all  he  pays  in,  and  no  part  of  it  is  expropriated 
for  an  expense  account. 

6.  He  pays  smaller  fees  and  fines. 

7.  He  has  to  pay  far  less  for  expenses  of  management. 

8.  He  is  entitled  to  borrow  from  the  first  day  he  becomes  a  member. 

9.  He  can  borrow  at  a  far  lower  premium. 

10.  He  can  borrow  30  to  40  per  cent  more  money  on  the  value  of  his 
property. 

11.  He  has  to  give  a  mortgage  for  not  exceeding  20  per  cent  above 
loan,  instead  of  from  75  to  100  per  cent. 

12.  He  bids  for  his  loan  at  open  meetings,  and  knows  his  competitors. 

13.  His  money  for  dues,  etc.,  his  mortgages,  and  other  securities  are 
not  taken  out  of  the  State,  but  kept  at  home. 

14.  He  has  less  expenses  to  pay  in  negotiating  his  loan. 

15.  He  encourages  home  enterprise  by  putting  his  money  in  a  home 
institution. 

SUMMING   UP. 

From  the  testimony,  and  from  all  the  facts  herewith  submitted,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  there  is  some  excuse  for  the  man,  led  away  by 
the  ignis  fatuu8  of  high  intereiit,  who  becomes  a  shareholder  in  a  national 
institution,  as  an  investor,  but  how  any  sane  man  in  California  can  take 
shares  in  any  one  of  them,  in  preference  to  a  local,  for  the  purpose  of 
borrowing  money,  surpasses  all  understanding.  Any  person  of  ordi- 
nary  intelligence  can  see  at  a  glance  that  the  preponderance  of  gain  as 
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well  as  of  security  is  on  the  side  of  the  local  building  and  loan  asso- 
ckitioDB. 

Fungus-like,  these  national  schemes  are  beginning  to  spread  with  dire- 
ful rapidity.  California  has  caught  the  infection.  Already  several  of 
them  are  under  way,  with  the  requisite  paraphernalia. 

The  facilities  for  organizing  are  great;  the  profits  immense.  There 
are  big  salaries  in  them  for  Presidents,  Secretaries,  etc.,  and  big  fees  for 
attorneys.  All  that  is  required  to  set  one  of  them  afloat  is  an  office  in 
some  conspicuous  building,  a  safe,  desks,  chairs,  necessary  stationery, 
and  the  usual  literature  showing  forth  the  stupendous  merits  of  the 
scheme.  In  the  prospectus  the  amount  of  capital  can  be  put  at  any 
figure,  from  ten  millions  to  a  billion.  Gentlemen  of  prominence,  espe- 
cially statesmen  from  the  shades  of  Arcadia,  can  be  found,  who,  knowing 
little  or  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  scheme,  allow  their  names  to  be 
used  as  Directors  or  referees,  or  meml^ers  of  a  so  called  Advisory  Board. 

To  these  are  generally  added  the  names  of  the  officers  or  Directors  of 
the  bank  where  the  institution  ])ropose8  to  place  its  deposits,  and  of  the 
trust  company  with  which  it  expects  to  do  business.  If  the  managers 
should  insure  any  j)roperty,  they  are  likely  to  superadd  the  names  of 
the  officers  of  the  insuring  company.  The  more  formidable  and  lengthy 
the  list  of  names,  the  more  impressed  will  the  unsophisticated  neces-  . 
sarily  be  with  the  vast  resources  and  prospects  of  the  concern. 

Agents  are  then  scattered  abroad  to  work  upon  the  gullible  and  rake 
in  the  coin,  a  considerable  portion  of  which,  as  shown  before,  goes  into 
the  capacious  and  ravenous  maw  of  the  Expense  Fund. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  agents  to  travel  all  over  the 
country  and  to  advertise,  in  big  show  fashion,  the  people  who  are  talked 
into  taking  shares  are  the  ones  wlio  must  pay  tlie  piper.  Unfortunately, 
gudgeons  can  be  found  by  the  thousand  who  can  not  or  will  not 
understand  that  universal  law  of  political  economy  and  finance,  that 
enormous  profits  and  small  risks  are  conditions  incompatible,  and, 
consequently,  non-existent. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  California 
institution,  doing  business  on  the  lines  of  the  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  whose  field  of  operations  would  be  confined  to  the  State,  could 
be  beneficial  to  thinly  populated  districts  where  a  local  association  could 
not  be  successfully  developed.  Of  course  it  should  be  free  from  all  the 
objectionable  features  of  the  national  associations  which  have  been 
referred  to,  such  as:  loot  or  lapses,  exorbitant  expense  charges,  prohibit- 
ing withdrawals,  cinching  the  borrower  for  the  ])enefit  of  the  investor,  etc. 

PROTPX'TION   FOR    SHARKHOLDERS. 

A  citizen  of  California  should  not,  however,  invest  a  dollar  in  such 
an  enterprise  until  a  carefully  framed  law  is  placed  on  our  statute  lx)oks 
regulating  the  same,  and  hedpng  the  shareholder  all  around  with  proper 
safeguards. 

Xo  glittering  ray  of  prominent  names  identified  with  the  enterprise 
will  make  up  for  the  lack  of  such  legal  protection.  Unfortunately  at 
present  we  have  no  such  law.  (Tcntlemen  interested  in  these  enter])ri3es 
will  point  to  the  fact  that  neither  is  there  a  law  to  protect  the  shareholder 
in  the  local  building  and  loan  associations  which  have  been  so  much 
extolled.     They  are  correct,  and  as  1  stated  in  the  Va^t  Vj^vawvv^X  tv^^qtsX. 
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of  this  bureau,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  not  in  the  same 
position  in  this  regard  with  many  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  opinion 
there  advanced  still  abides  with  me  that  "  the  law  should  specify  the 
details  of  management,  the  limitation  of  salaries  and  expenses,  the 
maximum  amount  of  stock  to  be  held  by  any  one  person,  the  regulating 
election  of  officers,"  etc. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  though,  that  the  feature  which  has  been 
the  protecting  aegis  of  shareholders  in  the  local  would  be  found  wanting 
in  such  a  State  institution.  That  feature  is  the  personal,  everyday 
knowledge  of  what  is  taking  place  in  the  associations  by  the  members 
who  are  nearly  all  on  the  ground.  Among  locals,  too,  dishonest  officers 
have  played  havoc;  and  so  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the  future,  unless  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law  interposes.  But  how  much  greater  would  be  the  oppor- 
tunity and  stronger  the  temptation  to  the  fiduciary  officers  in  a  State 
building  and  loan  company  to  make  free  with  the  funds  which  in  great 
part  represent  the  hard  earned  savings  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  toil. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TESTIMONY    REGARDING   THE    PURPOSES   AND    PRACTICES   OF   THE    "  AMERICAN- 
BUILDING   AND   LOAN   ASSOCIATION,"  OF    MINNEAPOLIS,    MINNESOTA. 

Given  at  the  office  of  tlie  State  Bank  Commissioners,  No.  528  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  May  15,  1889. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  present,  and  took  part  in  the  investigation :  Mr. 
John  J.  Tobin,  State  Labor  Commissioner;  Mr.  James  A.  Thompson,  State  Bank  Com- 
missioner; Mr.  John  G.  Leibert,  Deputy  State  Labor  Commissioner  j  Mr.  R.  B.  M^^'ers, 
State  Agent  of  the  American  Building  and  Loan  Association,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Messrs.  Charles  K.  Clark,  L.  L.  Dennery,  L.  Dennery,  A.  Sbarboro,  and  L.  Schlessinger, 
Secretaries  of  local  building  and  loan  associations. 

R.  B.  Myebs. 

Examined  by  Commissioner  Tobin:  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  Mr.  Myers,  in 
relation  to  the  American  Building  and  Loan  Association.  This  association,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  was  incorporated  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago,  that  is,  April  15,  1887;  isn't 
that  so?    Answer — Yes,  sir;  about  two  years  ago. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  appointed  Slate  Agent  of  it?    A.  In  August  last. 

Q.  About  how  many  shares  of  stock  have  you  issued  through  your  sub-agents  ?  A.  We 
have  issued  in  this  State  about  fifteen  thousand  shares  of  stock* 

Q.  Have  any  financial  statements  been  issued  by  the  American  Building  and  Loan 
Association?  'A.  You  have  the  last  that  1  liave  received. 

Q.  This  is  the  last  that  1  hold  in  my  hand?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statements,  either  annual,  semi-annual,  or  quarterly,  showinj?  the 
operations  for  any  specified  time?  A.  Now,  you  must  remember  that  Tam  only  State 
Agent  of  California,  and  I  cannot  say  as  to  just  how  many  statements  have  been  issued. 

O.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  can  you  show  us  any  account,  semi-annual,  annual,  quar- 
terly, or  monthly?  A.  None  since  January,  for  T  haven't  got  it.  I  will  say  right  here 
that  any  questions  that  I  can  answer  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer.  Put  them  in  writing 
and  submit  them  to  the  home  office,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  answer  them  all  ri^ht. 

Q.  Then  you  cannot  show  me  at  the  present  time  anv  statement  for  a  specified  period, 
eitner  annual  or  semi-annual?    A.  Not  since  that  you  "have. 

Q.  This  is  a  statement,  but  it  doesn't  state  whether  it  is  annual,  semi-annual,  quarterly, 
or  what;  there  is  no  name.  Whose  statement  is  it?  There  is  no  name  signed  to  tbe 
statement.    A.  That  is  a  statement  issued  by  the  company  in  January. 

Q.  Mr.  Mvers,  there  is  no  name  to  this?    A.  The  name  is  on  the  outside  there. 

Q.  Woul(m't  it  be  signed  bv  the  Directors?    A.  Turn  to  the  last  page. 

Q.  These  are  the  officers  of  the  association,  but  whose  statement  is  this?  A.  That  is 
all  the  statement  I  have.  The  company  have  an  annual  meeting  on  the  thirteenth  ol 
July  of  each  year.  There  the  repoits  from  the  different  States  are  examined  into,  and 
the  statement  is  made  up  from  tnat  examination. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us,  or  show  us  any  speci^c  statement,  showing  the  results  of  opera- 
tJonsforBny  specified  time,  annual,  semi-annual,  or  what?  A.  1  haven't  any  wUii  me 
at  the  preaent  time. 
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Q.  In  this  statement  it  sa;^'H.  "Dr.  To  receipt  for  dues,  etr.,  $287.7JiO  12."  Ciin  you 
nut  tell  me  wlkat  the  "etr."  iiu-hides?  A-  I-ot  me  ask  rijrlit  here  for  what  i)uriMi!i<*  are 
these  qucstionrf  pnil»ounj|e<l? 

Q.  m'cause  I  want  tu  ^et  at  the  financial  Ofterations  of  thi.s  concern.  I  want  to  know 
what  its*  profits  are — how  tliey  are  derived;  I  want  to  j^ct  at  tlie  tacts  rchiiin;;  t»)  it?  A. 
If  you  will  put  your  question's  in  writinj;,  I  will  with  ]>lcasure  forward  them  to  the  Ijome 
uAicc  and  tliey  can  p>  to  the  Ijooks.  I  have  only  charge  of  the  a^rcncy  rc»ils  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Q.  Then  sin<*e  you  took  cliartre  in  this  State  you  haven't  distributed  any  statements 
9howin>f  tlie  o]icru lions  of  this  S()ciety?  A.  I  have  distrihuted  sucli  literature  as  they 
jsave  me  to  distribute. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  Have  you  distributed  any  showinjr  tin* 
Ojperutions  of  the  assiK-iation  for  any  specilie<l  or  limited  time?  A.  l*V»r  me  to  answer 
that  truthfully  I  would  have  to  jio  over  my  ajrcni-ies  and  see. 

Q.  Is  this  one  of  your  statements  (showim:)?  A.  That  is  one  of  the  cpiarterly  state- 
ments. 

Q.  Tins  statement  is  to  this  effect :  "The  rate  of  i>n»tii  on  the  averaixe  amount  of  the 
Loan  Fund  for  the  tjuarier  ending  .hily  i^l,  ISKS."  In  one  word,  can  you  t»ive  us  any 
paper  that  has  ever  been  issued  by  your  association,  showinir  iu  detail  the  recei]»ts  an<l 
expenditurt*s  for  any  length  of  time?    A.  1  haven't  anv  except  what  you  have,  at  }»resent. 

Q.  Wiiat  is  meant  by  "lap^tes?''  A.  The  way  I  uiufer>tand  Ia]>ses,  and  I  think  it  is  the 
true  way — if  I  understand  it,  thev  don't  i)ay  their  dues  when  they  are  tlucand  they  have 
lain$etl  ("or  that  month;  they  may  ]»ay  their  tine  anil  come  in  ajrain. 

Q.  Here  it  is.  [Reads.]  The  protits,  more  than  24  |>er  cent  i>er  anninn,  <lerived  from 
sources  as  folh)ws:  Four  twentieths,  or  two  tenths,  profit  from  interest;  three  tenths 
profit  derivtM.1  from  "lapses:"  in  other  word.s.  these  fhree  tentlis,  derive<l  from  la]ise*  — 
parties  tot^k  stock  and  neglected  to  pay  it  up?  A.  No;  a  man  may  ]»ay  his  10  cents  fine 
and  come  in  a^ain. 

0.  Why  should  it  be  iiiclude<l,  then,  as  profits,  when  it  is  ]>robable  tiie  man  may  take 
up  his  stiV'k  again?  This  is  n(»t  a  line:  it  is  a  lapse?  A.  You  have  ten  shares  of  stock; 
you  owe  to-<lay  |(5;  you  don't  ]»ay  that  $t),  and  you  are  fined  10  cents  a  sliare — that  is  $1; 
vou  have  lapsed,  haven't  you,  for  that  month?  '  Still,  you  can  tret  off  the  lapse  by  i)aying 

▼*• 

Q.  1  can  understand  what  lines  are,  Imt  I  un<lerstand  these  lapses  are  shares  fallen 
back  to  the  assoeiation,  ami  they  claim  these  as  profits?  A.  There  are  diflerent  modes 
of  bookkeeping  ill  different  associations.  I  don't  sup]iose  there  are  any  two  that  have 
the  same;  if  the  bookkee]>er  carries  such  fines  to  lapses  they  would  be  calle<l,  in  that 
as.««oc*iation,  laftses. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  any  one  who  takes  shares  in  your  <'oncern,  cannot  withdraw  for 
two  years?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  tint. 

Q.  If  he  doesn't  foUow  ui>  his  payments  he  will  lose  the  amount  he  has  paid  in?  A. 
No,  sir;  the  man  that  <lidn  t  ]»ay  up.  bis  stock  woidd  be,  after  six  forfeitures-  six  lapses 
—sold  at  auction;  after  paying  what  he  owed  the  company,  the  balance  wouM  be  carried 
to  his  credit. 

Q.  This  stock  that  would  be  bought  in  by  the  association,  you  would  call  i)rofit?  A.  I 
don't  say  it  would  be  ])n)tit. 

Q.  Thi?  rules  provide  that  if  any  one  does  not  i)id  an  amoinit  of  money  suflicient  to  ]»ay 
the  arreantges  the  association  shall  buy  them ;  in  that  <'ase  you  would  call  it  a  lajjse? 
A.  Yes,  sir.' 

Q.  Therefoiv,  a  lapse  is  the  amount  <»f  shares  that  wer*'  forfeited  in  consequence  of  non- 
payment?   A.  Not  wholly;  not  from  that  report ;  it  woirld  also  include  the  fines. 

V|.  There  is  no  detailed  fe|M)rt  at  all ;  it  is  nut  all  in  together— inieresl.  premiums,  fines. 
dues,  etc.;  tiiewhtde amount  is  put  in  togetner;  it  dties  not  state  for  what  p»'rio(l  nf  time. 

Mk.  Sbarhoro,  memlier  of  a  loeal  assoeiation:  It  would  be  impossible  that  the  tines 
should  far  exeec^l  the  ineome  through  interest. 

Mr.  Clark,  another  mem'ner  of  a  local  assoeiation :  They  might,  if  a  man  owed  ^13.  and 
that  %1H  was  "lajjsed."  sim]»ly  fine  tin*  man  $1;J  and  call  it  *•  lap>es." 

Mr,  Tobin:  W  hat  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Here  is  fnur  twentieths  profit  from  interest 
and  six  twentieths  from  lapses;  I  want  to  know  if  the  State  Agent  <an  tell  what  is 
meant  by  "lapses;"  he  has  stated  that  they  are  sim})ly  fines  inqM.)-!ed  upon  members? 
A.  Not  .snni>ly ;  but  they  would  include  fines. 

Q.  What  else  would  it  inelude;  (Miuld  it  include  the  forfeiture  of  stock  as  well  as  the 
fines  that  were  impostMl  for  not  l>eing  pronipt?  A.  The  profit  made  by  the  association 
where  it  had  bid  in  the  stock  that  a  man  had  f(»rfeited.  1  understand  it  wnuUl  includt> 
that  as  well  as  lapses. 

Q.  Ni»w.  I  .*»ee  here  in  this  statement,  "Sliares  is<ued  to  date  <if  rejinrt,  K»4,<>s(»,"  that 
is,  up  to  januarj' tJ,  ls><5».  1  would  take  that,  then,  to  be  fVum  the  organization  of  the 
as.H!K'iation?    A.' Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Therefore,  that  would  amount  to,  at  least,  1 1^14, r>so  of  initiation  fees;  wliich  would 
he  the  least  that  they  could  be;  ^l.'U.OMO  irnes  to  account  of  tlie  Kxpense  Fund,  doesn't 
it?    A.  In  our  Kxpense  Fund  we  have  a  line  of  demarkation  that  we  cannot  go  l)eyon«l. 

Q.  If  you  will  allow  me.  there  is  $i;-»4.i)S(j  paid  on  account  of  these  shares  into  the 
Exjiense  Fund;  isn't  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir;  a  dollar  a  share. 

Q.  A  dollar  a  share  is  the  least.    Doesn't  that  represent  $i:>4,(>.SUpai«l  in— the  minimum 
amoniit  paid  into  the  Expense  Fun«l  on  account  of  these  slwvres  \\\  \\\e  >N"an  \A  \\\\\\'A\\vi\\ 
fees?    A.  Our  by-luwa,  I  think,  wouUl  allow  that  to  go  lulo  l\\e  Y^xvewv^t  V\\\\v\. 
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Mb.  Tobik  :  Are  your  general  meetings  of  your  Directors  open  to  all  the  shareholders? 
How  often  are  shareholders  that  are  not  officers  allowed  an  opportunity  to  meet  ?  A.  Yes ; 
twice  monthly. 

Mr.  Myebs:  Are  vou  limited  to  any  particular  sum?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Dennery  (local  Secretary)  what  it  is  in  his  association?  A. 
The  expense  of  running  the  association  amounts  to  2i  per  cent  on  the  whole  receipts. 

Q.  Or  everything— ot  the  fines,  premiums,  and  all?  A.  Everything;  I  can  show  you 
the  report;  rrom  1^  to  2  per  cent ;  2(  is  too  much. 

Mb.  Tobin  [to  Mr.  Myers] :  Now,  I  will  ask  you  with  regard  to  loans.  Your  associa- 
tion, in  loaning  mone;^,  advances  about  40  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property?  A. 
Our  State  laws  compel  it. 

Q.  Now,  to  borrow  $600  from  your  association,  how  many  shares  of  stock  must  I  hold 
as  a  minimum?    A.  You  have  got  to  hold  enough 

Q.  [Interrupting.]  Mustn't  I  nave  ten  shares  of  stock?  A.  It  depends  altogether  on 
the  bid;  you  bid  away  your  stock  for  the  privilege  of  borrowing.  If  they  ran  as  they  do 
to-day — ii  bids  ran  as  they  do  now — you  would  have  to  have  that  number.  Bids'  are 
running  now  about  50  per  cent.  ^ 

Mb.  James  A.  Thompson  (Bank  Commissioner):  If  anmn  wants  to  borrow |1,000  would 
he  get  only  $500? 

Mb.  Tobiiv  :  The  premiums  are  running  about  $50  per  share.  At  this  rate  two  shares 
are  required  to  be  neld  for  each  $100  loaned.  The  cost  of  a  loan  at  that  premium,  with 
interest  added,  is  $1  70  per  month  for  each  $100.  Now,  suppose  I  borrow  $500  upon  ten 
shares;  I  have  to  pay  in  how  much?    There  is  a  statement  here  showing  estimated  cost 


and  profit  on  ten  scares:  "Admission  fee,  $10;  monthly  payments,  $6  per  month  for 
eishty-three  months,  $498;  withdrawal  fees,  $3;  total  cost  of  ten  shares,  $611."  Now, 
woen  I  borrowed  that  $500  from  you,  at  the  enci  of  that  time  both  are  equalized,  there- 


fore I  draw  nothing  from  the  association?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  show  the  condition  of  the  borrower.  He  pays  in,  according  to  this, 
$511;  besides  that  he  pays  interest,  $30  per  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  this  is  the  point:  If  they  mature  in  seven  vears,  that  is  seven  times  thirty, 
ec)ual  to  $210;  therefore,  a  man  pays  $721  for  the  $500  he  borrowed,  does  he  not?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Therefore,  at  the  end  of  seven  years  he  is  out  and  injured  to  the  extent  of  $221. 
And  his  mortgage  is  what?  A.  His  mortgage  will  be  the  loan,  plus  the  amount  of  his 
premium. 

Mb.  Thompson:  Does  he  give  his  note  for  $500? 

Mb.  Tobin  :  He  gives  his  note  for  $1,000. 

Mb.  Tobin:  I  want  to  see  the  advantages  of  yours  compared  with  other  associations. 
Now  I  would  take  a  banking  institution;  don't  some  of  your  savings  banks  here  advance 
money  on  mortgage  and  allow  payments  to  be  made  by  installments? 

Mb.  Thompson  :' Yes;  though  the  custom  is  not  as  common  as  it  used  to  be. 

Mb,  Tobin:  When  these  installments  are  received,  then  interest  isn't  reckoned  on  the 
whole  amount? 

Mb.  Thompson:  When  the  installment  is  paid,  it  pays  the  interest  and  reduces  the 
principal. 

Mb.  Tobin  :  Now,  if  I  should  borrow  $500  from  one  of  your  savings  banks  her©  at  6  per 
cent  interest,  say,  and  should  pay  in  a  certain  amount  monthly,  wouldn't  my  interest 
decrease  accordingly? 

Mb.  Thompson:  Yes;  if  vou  made  that  arrangement  with  them,  of  course.  It  is  the 
difference  between  an  installment  loan  and  a  flat  loan;  by  installments  you  would  have 
to  pay  part  of  the  princij)al. 

Mb.  Tobin:  Wouldn't  it  be  better  for  me  to  borrow  from  a  savings  bank  than  from  an 
association  ? 

Mb.  Thompson  :  You  can  prove  it;  it  is  simply  a  flat  loan  of  $500  at  a  certain  per  cent, 
usually  6  per  cent.  If  he  gets  $500  on  a  mortgage  and  simply  pays  $721,  it  amounts  to  a 
flat  loan. 

A.  Sbabbobo:  Here  is  a  point:  This  gentleman  borrows  $1,000  and  receives,  actually, 
$600  in  coin;  he  has  the  use  of  that  $500  for  seven  years;  now,  he  has  paid  $210 interest; 
he  has  refunded  the  $500  he  has  actually  received. 

Mb.  Thompson:  How;  by  paying  installments  on  his  stock?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Sbabbobo  :  The  question  comes  here,  if  he  has  only  i)aid  6  per  cent  i)er  annum  on 
the  money  he  has  actually  received,  I  would  like  to  know  by  what  arithmetical  calcula- 
tion these  shares  are  going  to  mature  in  seven  years? 

Mb.  Thompson:  That  is  another  branch  of  the  subject;  we  will  get  to  that  in  a 
moment. 

Mb.  Denneby:  You  say  he  is  mortgaged  for  $1,000;  why  does  he  pay  50  per  cent  pre- 
mium and  only  get  $500;'doe8  the  stock  amount  to  $500  or  $1,000  paid  in?  I  would  like 
to  know  why  the  mortgage  is  not  for  $500. 

Mb,  Thompson:  He  pays  it  back  in  the  same  way,  $500  and  the  interest;  it  is  simply  a 
flat  loan,  as  we  call  it,  at  a  certain  per  cent,  usually  at  G  per  cent :  that  is  common  enough ; 
but  here  comes  in  a  (juestion :  He  is  mortgaged  for  $1,000  on  tne  one  hand,  and  paying 
installments  on  the  other. 

Mb.  Myebs:  He  gives  the  mortgage  for  $1,000. 

Mb.  Tobin  :  A 1 6  ])er  cent?  A.  No ;  he  pays  (i  per  cent  on  tlie  $500  he  borrows,  just  the 
same  as  in  any  building  and  loan  association  that  1  have  ever  become  acquainted  with, 
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only  tlie  association  has  the  mortgage,  and  I  don't  see  liow  they  can  take  it  hut  for  the 
amount  of  money  actually  loaned,  plus*  the  amount  of  premium*  pai«!;  if  tliev  didn't  do 
so,  what  security  would  tliey  liave  for  the  ]»remium  whicli  is  paid.  Now,  you  have  asked 
a  ({uestion  ahoiit  a  Hat  loan;  I  don't  say  that  we  call  this  a  (iat  loan,  it  is  a  huildiu;^ 
association  loan  ;  he  don't  pay  us  the  money  ntonthly  on  tlie  loan,  he  i»ays  his  nioney  on 
the  stock;  the  stock  is  what  pavs  the  loan.  *  ' 

Mr.  Thompson:  How  much  does  he  pav  you  on  his  stock? 

Mr.  Myers:  Ac(-ordinp  to  that  he  would*  pay  in  on  his  stock,  if  he  bid  50  per  cent,  llu' 
way  hids  are  running  now;  allowinjr  that  60  ]»er  cent  is  hid,  he  would  pay  in|oll,  and  he 
would  i)av  interest  on  $500  at  6  i»er  cent. 

Mr.  TohiN:  That  is  |210. 

Mr.  Mykrs:  Wouldn't  it  he  chea|)er  for  him  to  gt)  and  jret  a  flat  loan?  I  say.  yes; 
cheaper  for  any  nuin  to  go  and  get  a  flat  loan.  There  is  no  buihling  and  h»an  assiMiatiMn 
that  I  am  aciiiuiinted  with,  or  have  looked  into,  hut  what  puts  all  the  credit  uf  each 
monthly  j»ayment  to  the  credit  and  maturity  of  the  stoj-k,  and  keeps  on  chargintr  him 
int^^rest  nglit  along  until  the  maturity  of  the  stock  upon  the  whole  amountof  the  money 
loaned;  and  if  he  can  get  a  tlat  loan  from  any  one  else,  ami  is  taking  the  stock  as  a 
"header,"  or  Sinking  Fund-if  hecan  get  the  association  t4i admit  him,  and  not  he  a  bor- 
rower, it  woulil  l»e  cheaj)er  for  him. 

Mr.  Touin:  Acconling  to  this  you  i>ay  in  $721;  in  other  words,  y<m  i>ay  in  $11  more 
than  the  principal,  and  0  per  cent  interest  upon  the  whole  amount  vc»u  borrow.  I  ask 
you,  then,  are  tnere  not  associations  or  savings  banks  liere  that  allow  you  to  j»ay  by 
installments^  ami  w<mltln't  it  bc^  far  more  advantageous  to  a  borrower  than  to  go  to  t.>nc 
of  these  institutions? 

Mr.  Thompson:  It  has  always  been  ditlicult  for  me.  Mr.  Tobin.  not  having  had  tin* 
necessary  experience  in  these  associations,  to  (piite  understan<l  why  the  borrf>wer  is  jus- 
tifuHl  in 'doing  this.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  little  contra<lictio'n  in  terms.  An  assi>- 
ciation  oilers  a  certain  amount  ol  money  as  a  loan,  and  then  the  nrcMnium  that  is  y>aid  i** 
deducted  from  the  amtiunt;  in  this  case,  say  the  amount  would  be  $I,U<X),  and  if  they 
were  bidding  sutticiently  hiu:h,  60  per  cent  would  be  taken  oil",  but  in  your  way  of  putting 
it  it  appears  that  a  nuiii  borrows  a  certain  amount  an<l  adds  the  premium  to  it.  Now, 
coming  back  to  f»ur  own  associations,  it  has  always  Ikiju  <lithcult  for  me  to  imderstand 
whv  a  man  could  go  into  an  0|>en  meeting  and  bid  60  percent  dis<ount  f<)r  a  thousan<l 
<iol1ars.  That  has  U'cn  exi)laine<l  to  me  upon  the  gmund  that  he  participates  in  protitj*. 
]>remiums,  tines,  economical  administration,  and  all  that,  so  that  tinally,  it  is  not  a  seri- 
ous discount;  it  is  not  a  shaving  proposition  to  him  that  joins  one  of  tliese  associations. 
In  that  respect  1  don't  sav  the  amount  of  prenuum  is  serious,  except  that  vour  premium. 
^Ir.  Myers,  seems  to  be  af)OUt  three  times  as  large  as  I  liave  ever  heard  of  before;  In  jkt 
cent  isthe  largj»st  1  ever  heard  of  in  California. 

Mr.  Dknnkry  :  The  borrower  gives  a  mortgage  fi>r  $l,0fK).  I  f  a  borrower  wants  to  make 
a  mortgage  of  $r)0  or  $1,000,  and  gets  but  $60,  there  is  no  law  against  it.  A  man  cati  receivj* 
but  $6(.iC)  and  make  his  niortgage  $60,0u0  to  the  corporation;  there  is  no  law  against  it. 
In  this  case  a  man  receives  $600:  his  i>la«'e  is  covered  with  a  mortgage  of  $1,000,  he  gives 
a  mortgage  for  twice  as  much  money  as  there  is  received  on  the  mortgage,  what  condition 
is  this  Iwrrower  in  when  a  misfortun<'  befalls  him?  The  corporation  has  his  mortgjige 
for  $1,0<X)  and  he  has  received  but  $600. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Wherein  is  that  ditferent,  in  this  particular  association,  from  any 
<»ther  associati«)n,  except  in  degree? 

Mr.  Dknnkry:  What  condition,  now,  is  the  borrower  in?  We  will  say  that  this  eon- 
timies  right  on  through  to  the  end  of  maturity,  and  the  party  k(»eps  ui>  his  paymt-nts;  if 
it  matures  in  s<'ven  years  and  the  ])arty  comes  out  as  a  borrower,  the  mortgage  can  In* 
releaseil  at  that  time;  we  will  say  there  is  no  great  loss  if  it  <'an  be  done  in  seven  years: 
but  what  condition  is  the  party  in  in  two  years,  or  three  years,  if  misfortune  befalls  him? 
The  association  can  come  in  and  take  the  gross  amount  of  their  mortgage;  what  condi- 
tii»n  is  the  borrower  in? 

Mr.  Mykrs:  Ui>  condition  is  just  likc^  that  of  one  of  i>ur  borrowers  who  borrows  $6(HJ 
to-dav,  an<l  who  has  a  mortirage  «)f  thirty  days.  lie  wants  to  pay  thirty  days  from  to- 
«iay;  all  he  has  to  «lo  is  t«.>  give  us  thirty  (lays'  notice  if  he  wants  to  pay  that  ilebt;  and 
he  iwivs  the  earned  ]»remium,  n«.)t  the  »/ ii/'arw/v/,  an<l  the  inten-st  on  the  money  lie  has 
borrowed  for  thirty  days:  he  don't  i>ay  a  dollar  m«)re;  ytm  will  lind  it  in  our  circular. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Wherein  is  the  dillerencc?  between  an  association  ]»aying  a  premium 
or  of  nuiking  a  discoinit  of  15  ]»er  cent  or  6  p<'r  cent,  excejit  in  degree?  What  would  Im: 
his  con<{ition  in  y«mr  association  (to  Mr.  MyersJ  if  he  could  bi)rrow  money  there  at  16 
]»ercent? 

Mr.  Dknnkry:  The  dilference  between  16  and  .'lO  ]K»r  cent. 

Mr.  TmtMPsoN:  You  think  your  shares  a  better  (>arning  ]»ro]ierty? 

Mr.  Dknnkry:  A  borniwer,  having  paid  his  loan  befoi-e  maturity,  may  continiu*  his 
st«»ck  in  force  as  an  investment,  or  withdraw  it  at  his  option;  if  he  withdraws,  he  will  be 
allowed  an  (M|uitable  n*bate. 

Mr.  Thompson  :  T«>  what  extent,  in  your  opinion,  can  a  borrower  go  and  be  safe?  Dih»s 
it<le]H.*nd  upon  the  prosperity  ami  the  earnings  of  the  association? 

Mr.  Dknnkry:  I  will  explain:  They  charge,  it  seems— I  haven't  sei-n  it— they  charge 
interest  on  the  nmney  n»ceived~the  $oOO;  what  ilillerence  does  it  mak(^  if  he  pays  inter- 
est on  the  $600  only  ;* what  ditlcrt^nce  does  it  make  to  them  except  when  the  man  comes 
to /my.  Jle  says:  *'*  I  have  received  $500."  Tliey  sav :  *'  Yon  gave  u  mortgage  for  $1,000." 
The  etjvi table  reitate  would  be  |50;  we  will  act  oft'  $oO«  or  $100;  we  consider  that  an  equi- 
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table  rel»ate.     But  where  if*  the  purtv  at  tlie  eii<l  of  a  year?    His  wliole  honio  is  mort- 
gaeed  for  $1,000. 

Mh.  TiioMPHON :  Do  you  pretend  to  say  that  at  any  time  they  wouhln't  release  him? 

Mr.  Dexjiery:  Unless  he  paid  $1,000.* 

Mr.  Tih>mph«»n:  Exeejjt  at  their  option? 

Mr.  Myers:  When  the  loan  is  paid  an  e«|uital)le  rebate  from  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
mium will  be  allowed.  (^U]>|>ohc  one  of  your  storklmlders  should  rome  in  and  make  a 
bid  of  50  per  eent,  what  would  Uv  your  m«)rtj;a^e  then  in  that  ease?  If  the  security  were 
gOi>d.  of  course  y<m  would  at-cept  it. 

Mr,  Dknisery*:  We  make  loans  in  this  way:  The  partv  bids  for  $1,000,  and  pays  inter- 
est on  the  money  he  receives.  The  ]>remium  is  a  profit.  With  them  he  maKes  a  mort- 
gage for  $2,000  and  Kets  $1,000.  I  tlon't  care  wbat  tbe  mort^Jijie  is,  but  it  is  the  intcre.-t 
ihev  eolleet.     We  dtm't  dn  tbat  here;  we  colh?<t  interest  on  tlie  amount  of  tbe  luan. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Suppose  a  man  wants  $1,000;  vou  olfer  $1,000;  be  bids  20  per  cent; 
you  take  ofl$200  and  awv  him  $><00? 

Mr.  Clark:  He  wimld  give  a  mort^'aj?e  for  $l,0J.J0  and  pay  interest  on  the  wlmle  debt ; 
we  would  )^>  to  work  and  let  him  i)ay  interest  on  $500,  or  pay  interest  un  this  amount ;  it 
is  a  deeeiition  to  him. 

Mr.  Myers:  1  am  here  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Tj)bin.  I  didn't  expect  to  see  anybody 
here  hut  niViielf;  at  the  same  time  lam  ready  to  iio  into  it  in  a  >;oo<l,  bearty  way.  '  1  aiu 
here  to  re]>rcst*nt  as  uood,  as  honorable,  amf  as  heavy  a  concern  as  there?  is  in  the  busi- 
TiQifs  of  huildiufT  and  loaning,  and  to  do  it  in  as  simple  a  way  as  an  under  oflicer  of  the  asso- 
ciation can.  The  object,  as  T  undei*staiid  it,  of  this  interesting;  matter  (without  castinj: 
any  slurs  upon  any  other  institution  that  does  ditlen>ntly)  is  to  charge  a  man  interest- 
ami  it  is  no  more  than  correct— upon  tbe  actual  money  that  we  let  him  have,  and  not  to 
eharise  him  interest  upon  any  money  that  is  not  in  sight — tbat  we  baven't  got— tbat  he 
Jiosn't  receive<J ;  as  a  matter  of  future  profits  we  take  tliis  course.  There  are  three  or  four 
ditt'ercnt  ])lans  of  association ;  we  have  taken  one  of  those  ]ilans,  and  wc*  have  taken  a 
plan  tliat  has  succeedeil  so  far.  Xow,  1  can't  see  as  we  can  say  to  our  stockholders, 
"Here,  you  musn't  bid  but  20  i)er  c-ent.''  We  are  in  tbe  monev  market  of  tbe  world,  and 
lieiifc  there  we  exjHKrt  to  receive  bids,  and  let  our  monev  at  tfie  highest  rate  thev  choose 
lo  bid.  If  they  choose  to  bid  50  per  cent,  then  our  stockliolders  are  going  to  make  more. 
We  are  not  going  to  say  to  our  st<x:kb«.d(lers,  "  You  must  borrow  or  get  out.''  We  can't 
do  that.  You  are  not  obliged  to  borrow  unless  you  wish.  If  somebo«ly  else  wants  money 
worse  than  you  do  let  him  have  it.  You  can  take  your  stock  and  go  bornnv  (d' theul. 
{Hiy  the  interest  and  draw  vour$l,000a  month;  ])ay  our  $.~)00,  and  put  your  <itber  $riOO 
in  your  ])(M.'ket.  You  can  do  as  you  wish.  We  wi»n't  crompel  you  to  borrow.  Wbat 
stiiick  me  as  a  little  curious  is  that  we  should  be  calleii  a  fraud,  or  anything  of  that  kind — 
an  institution  that  1  resi>ect  as  much  as  pofrtsible. 

Mr.  Tobin:  With  regard  to  loans  given  by  your  asstx-iation,  you  onlv  advance  alwiut 
40  per  cent  of  the  value  of  real  estate,  and  tlie'party  must  be  a  sbareboftler,  so  tbat  the 
party  is  obliged  to  give  a  mortgajre  at  double  the  ainount  he  actually  receives? 

Mr.  Myers:  Not  always;  he  is  obliged  to  do  as  in  sister  associations,  give  a  mortgage 
for  the  amount  lie  borrows. 

Q.  Where  a  ]xirty  takes  it  at  .'jO  per  cent  premium  bid,  he  is  obliged  to  give  a  nu>rtgage 
for  double  the  amount  tbat  he  a<tuaUy  receives?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Then  he  ]my»  at  the  rate  of  0  |H^r  cent  per  annum  ui>on  the  amount  actually 
receiveil  by  him?"  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Taking  it  ujKm  tbe  su]ipositi<m  that  the  sliares  will  mature  in  seven  years,  and 
lK>rrowing  on  ten  sliares  of  sn.K'k  tiiis  $000,  ho  actually  jiays  into  y«.)ur  association,  then, 
$?21  for  the  $500  that  he  actually  receives?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tobix  :  Now.  I  just  want  to  put  it  lliis  way  f«.»r  my  own  information,  and  afterwards, 
for  the  Ix^netlt  of  rea<lers.  in  my  report:  A  man  yoes  to  a  savings  bank,  where  be  can 
bomiw  WO  ]K?r  cent  of  the  value  of  bisjiroperty :  be  gives  a  mortgage  for  tbe  actual  amount 
he  re<'eive»,  not  doulde;  he  can  pay  tbat  in  n)>tailmeiits,  in  sinne  associations,  at  least, 
and  he  will  have  lar  less  to  pay  tlian  $210.  Then  y<»ur  association  does  not  com]>an» 
favorably  to  the  borrower  wit b  our  saving**  banks?  A.  1  wouhln't  >ay  tbat  tliat  would 
lie  a  fair  comparisjin.  I  would  say  here:  Take  five  shares  ot  stock,  if  yi»u  please:  go  to 
a  savings  bauK  or  private  individual,  and  borrow  $riuO,  paving  tluin  ♦Jjter  cent  or  10  iH-r 
cent  ft)r  their  money.  Then  go  to  an  association  and  get  tfiat  h>an;  you  will  baveto  pav 
a  premium  of  $500,  but  you  will  be  saving  $."5  ••ach  month,  ami  in  seven  years  ynu  will 
have  alKiut  $250  to  go  towards  paying  Mr.  A.  bis  money. 

Mr.  T4»bix:  If  I  own  a  $1,250  lot.  1  can  Imrrow  oidv  $iJ)CN)  from  you.  I'pon  that  same 
lot  I  can  liorrow  $750  Irom  tbe  savings  bank  in  San  f'raiicisco.  I  can  jiay  tbat  bank  by 
installments  just  tbe  ver>' same  as  Lean  you;  tbese  installim-nts  are  loristautly  h-SM-n- 
inp  the  amount  of  interest  tbat  I  bave  to  pay  to  tbat  bank.  Tbercfure,  iindt-r  tiie  rir- 
eunistanees,  can  vou  deny  tbe  fact  tbat  tbe  savings  bank  is  far  jireferalde  for  a  j»oor  man? 
A.  Let  him  takeljuilding  and  loan  stock  to  ])ay  tbe  mortga;:e  witii.  and  it  is  cbeaner. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Now,  sui»pose  he  bormws  $r)CiO.  bow  miu'b  would  he  pay  in?  W<»uld 
lie  pay  in  $700?  Supj>ose  1  am  amemU'rof  v«iur  association  and  «iwe  you  $500,  bow  mucli 
would  I  fiay  you  as  a  sul>scriber  tt>  st()ck?    A.  About  $<l  a  monib. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Suppose  I  am  a  memlier  of  your  association,  I  have  to  liave  a  certain 
amount  of  stock  to  secure  a  certain  loan,  nuistii't  1?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Is  it  the  calculation  tbat  the  payment  I  would  make  on  the  stock  as  a 
stockliolder,  or  dues  on  the  amount  that  1  subscribed  for,  will  otlset  Ihvxl  VL\\\Q\^\vV.V^viTT^H^^'\. 
at  a  certain  time?    A.  Yos,  sir. 
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Mb.  Thompson  :  Now,  in  addition  to  my  stock  paying  my  debt,  must  I  pay  interest  on 
my  debt  also?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mb.  Thompson:  Then  as  a  stockholder  I  don't  cover  my  interest  simply,  I  cover  ray 
interest  and  my  loan ;  if  I  borrow  $600  it  would  take  me  seven  years  to  i)ay  it,  and  then 
in  addition  I  would  have  to  pay  interest?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mb.  Thompson:  It  seems  to  me  that  our  own  associations  would  pay  both  principal 
and  interest  in  that  time.  A.  Not  in  seven  years.  The  higher  the  premium  is,  the  more 
profit  the  members  are  going  to  make. 

Mb.  Tobin:  You  issue  monthly  series,  don't  you?  A.  That  is  a  question  I  should 
advise  you  to  put  in  your  list  of  questions  asked  the  home  office;  you  understand  I  want 
to  say  only  exactlv  what  I  know. 

Mb.  Tobin  :  Isn'^t  it  true  of  all  building  and  loan  associations  that  each  series  must 
stand  on  its  own  bottom:  that  is,  the  profits  upon  all  the  shares  of  that  series  must  be 
alike;  isn't  that  so?    A.  1  think  so. 

Mb.  Denneby:  No;  on  all  the  shares  in  force  at  that  time  the  profits  are  the  same 
whether  they  belong  to  that  series  or  other  series. 

Mb.  Tobin  :  I  am  taking  it  from  the  quarterly  statement  here.  You  pay  down  so  much ; 
the  profits  must  be  divided  equally  among  the  shares  in  the  series?    A.^Yes^  sir. 

Mb.  Tobin  :  I  ask  this  question  of  Mr.  Myers:  Don't  you  think  the  shares  in  any  scries 
stand  exactly  upon  the  same  bottom  ?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  me  how,  then,  can  the  profits  or  losses,  whatever  they  mav  be, 
be  assigned  to  each  series  when  the  series  are  issued  monthly,  and  the  accounts  ma^e  u]> 
once  a  quarter?    A.  I  can't  say. 

Mb.  Denneby:  I  can't  see  how  it  can  be  done.  The  way  it  is  done  here  on  this  coast 
,  is,  every  Jime  we  issue  a  series,  whether  three  months,  six  months,  or  a  year,  we  balance 
the  books  up  and  make  an  apportionment  through  the  series  then  in  force,  and  from 
that  date  on,  the  new  series  participate  in  the  profits ;  but  I  don't  see,  if  you  have  one  series 
one  month  old,  one  series  two  months  old,  and  one  series  three  months  old,  how  you 
get  at  it. 

Mb.  Tobin  :  That  is  what  I  am  trving  to  learn. 

Mr.  Myebs:  That  is  a  part  of  the  boolckeeping  that  I  don't  understand.  ' 

Q.  How  is  it  possible  to  apportion  the  profits  on  a  monthly  series  when  the  profits  are 
only  made  up  quarterly? 

Mb.  Tobin:  Now,  in  regard  to  this  matter  here,  this  six  twentieths  profit  from  lapses: 
A  stockholder  who  would  derive  a  benefit  from  a  matter  of  that  kind  would  be,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  deriving  a  profit,  not  from  the  legitimate  use  of  his  own  money,  but  from 
the  failure  of  others  to  pay  in  their  dues? 

Mb.  Myebs:  Ain't  that  right? 

Mb.  Tobin  :  That  is  what  1  want  to  have  explained.    A.  That  is  forfeitures. 

Mb.  Dknneby:  The  deriving  of  profit  from  the  misfortunes  of  somebody  else  is  a  fact, 
but  thev  all  go  into  it  in  a  business  way. 

Mb.  Tf  hompson  :  In  your  own  association  (addressing  Mr.  Dennery),  as  I  understand  it, 
you  buy  me  out  if  I  come  to  you  and  say  I  cannot  go  on? 

Mb.  Denneby:  The*by-laws  of  any  one  of  the  associations  in  this  State  provide  that  a 
man  will  always  get  back  all  tliat  he  has  paid  and  a  certain  proportion  of  the  profits,  to 
be  decided  by  the  bv-laws  or  Board  of  Directors. 

Mb.  Thompson:  Don't  you  sometimes  have  to  provide  for  getting  rid  of  persons  who 
pay  their  money  in,  but  who  are  of  no  j)articular  uenefit  to  the  association?    A.  Yes. 

Mb.  Thompson  :  1  have  heard  that  a  man  sometimes  uses  it  as  an  investment?    A.  Yes. 

Mb,  Tobin:  And  in  tliat  case  he  always  gets  back  all  that  he  has  j)aid  in  and  the  full 
value  of  tlic  sliares  according  to  the  by-laws.' 

Mb.  Thompson:  You  can  compel  hi'm  to  sell  out? 

Mb.  Denneby  :  It  has  never  ])ecn  put  in  practice  to  any  extent.  There  is  this  important 
question:  That  is,  that  no  member  who  joins  this  association  risks  one  cent;  if  lie  only 
pays  one  month,  two  months,  six  months,  or  two  years.  This  is  a  very  important  i>oint 
in  this  case  especially,  r>ecause  it  seems  to  me  there  are  statements  made  here  that  can- 
not fail  to  be  carried  out,  and  it  may  t)e,  perhaps,  that  some  unfortunate  |)erson  may  join 
the  association  expecting  these  stati^'meiitsto  be  carried  out,  and  after  being  in  six  months 
or  a  vear,  he  finds  out  tlie  statements  are  not  exactly  correct,  and  desires  to  withdraw, 
and  fie  loses  every  cent. 

Mb.  Denneby:*  Allow  me  to  ask  one  f|uestion  right  here  al)out  loans.  I  understand 
from  what  I  have  read,  tliat  an  a[)i)licutioii  for  a  loan,  even  though  it  is  only  for  40  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  property,  iias  to  go  to  the  home  office.  If  a  person  wants  to 
make  a  loan  here  in  San  Francisco,  must  his  application  be  passed  upon  by  the  local 
Board  or  by  the  home  office? 

Mb.  Myebs:  By  the  local  Board.  His  bid  goes  to  the  home  office,  and  is  placed  with 
all  tlie  other  bids*  from  all  over  the  nation,  and  the  money  comes  from  there.  If  he  bids 
the  highest  bid  it  will  be  accepted. 

Q.  What  ex|)ense  is  attached  to  that  bidding — forwarding  that  bid  and  getting  an 
answer? 

Mb.  Myebs:  We  don't  charge  anything. 

O.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  ask  that  question.    I  read  in  a  newspaper  that  an  application 

haa  been  madeln  Helena,  and  had  been  forwarded  to  the  home  office,  and  wnen  they 

reached  it  the  answer  was  that  an  expert  would  have  to  be  sent  frr^m  Minneapolia,  firom- 

the  home  office,  to  value  the  property,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicant ;  and  then,  if  the 
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report  was  favorable,  they  would  consider  the  application.  Now.  I  want  to  know  if  it 
was  a  fart  or  a  misrepresentation? 

Mb.  Mtebs:  I  don  t  think  it  was  a  fact,  for  1  tliink  we  have  no  business  in  Montana. 

A.  Sbabbobo:  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  loans  you  have  made  in  this  State? 

Mb.  Mters:  T  cannot. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  loans  in  this  State? 

MR.  Mteba:  I  am  not  the  loan  agent;  I  have  general  control  of  tlie  agency  force;  I 
attend  to  the  agency  force. 


Q.  Don't  vou  know  how  many  loans  von  liave  made? 
Ml 


-Jb.  Mters:  Mr.  J.  R.  Moles,  of  Pomona,  has  charge  of  tliat. 

Q.  What  are  your  powers  and  duties? 

Mb.  Mykrs:  *ro  look  after  members  that  solicit  loans. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  loans  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Myer«:  "We  haveno  local  Board  here. 

Q.  In  Alameda  County? 

Mr.  Myers:  I  don't  think  we  have. 

Mr.  Tobin:  I  have  here  all  the  loans  that  have  been  ma<le  lately  and  I  don't  see  any 
Oalifoniia  loans  at  all;  up  to  March  Ki,  188J),  there  is  not  one.  Tlie  first  stock  issued  in 
this  State  was  on  the  fourtb  day  of  Januar\'? 

Mr.  Mykrs:  The  first  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of. 

Mr.  Dennery:  Suppose  that  1  want  a  loan  and  I  subscribe  for  some  stock;  at  the  end 
of  three  months  my  application  is  passed  on  ]>v  the  local  Board,  if  you  have  one;  but 
supposing  you  have  not  one,  that  goes  <in  to  ^linneJUH)lis;  that  loaii  is  rejected;  what 
liecomes  of  my  stock?  Where  do  1  stand?  I  took  it  ft)r  the  object  of  getting  a  loan;  if 
I  don't  borrow  I  don't  want  the  stock ;  what  can  I  got  for  that  stock?  I  have  got  to  go 
around  and  offer  it  to  the  community. 

Mr.  Tobih:  Suppose  a  man  has  two  shares  of  stock;  he  pays  |5  entrance  fee  upon 
those  two  shanks;  he  pays  $14  40  a  year;  in  two  years,  therefore,  he  pays  $28  ><0;  with- 
drawing if  he  wants  to  at  the  end 'of  two  ycars,'he  pavs  |2  for  withdrawing;  in  other 
words,  he  i>ays  $85  HO;  what  does  he  get  for'it  at  the  end  of  two  years? 

Mr.  Myers:  He  would  get  the  amount  of  his  money  in  the  Loan  Fund. 

Mr.  Tobiji  :  For  two  years  be  pavs  $14  40  a  year;  he  would  Ix*  allowed  only  6  i)er  cent 
l»er  annum  for  the  $14  40.     Would  he  be  allowed  the  total  amount  paid  in? 

Mr.  Myers;  No,  sir. 

Mb.  Dknxery:  A  man  pays  00  cents  a  month  on  a  share;  that  is  a  fact?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Starting  from  that  fact,  how  much  goes  into  the  Loan  Fund  of  that  (K)  cents,  and 
liow  much  goes  into  the  Expense  Fund? 

Mr.  Mykrs:  At  first? 

Q.  At  any  time? 

Mr.  Myers:  I  cannot  tell  you.  It  is  10 cents  on  a  share  to  the  Expense  Fund;  if  it 
isn't  all  used  there  will  Ikj  more  to  go  into  the  L»)an  Fund. 

Q.  When  is  it  transferred?    A.  I  sup])Ose  every  (piarter. 

Mr.  Dennkry:  It  seems  to  me  that  it  anybody  goes  to  either  of  the  Secretaries  in  this 
town  who  is  conne<!ted  with  an  ass<»(iation,  and  asks  him  how  the  associati^^i  is  run.  lu?  is 
.ible  and  ready  to  answer?    A.  1  am  not  a  Secretary. 

Mr.  Dexnery:  Sup])Ose  here,  a  man  wishes  to  su[)scribe  for  some  shares,  what  becomes 
*»f  the  money  paid  you?  You  say  that  what  is  in  excess  of  the  expenses  goes  into  the 
Loan  Fund.  *  How  is  that  ascertaineil?  ILjw  often  do  you  vnrry  the  surplus  from  the 
Kx()ense  l-^ind  into  the  I>oan  Fund?  A.  You  will  have  to  ask  the  Secretary  or  book- 
keeper. 

Mr.  Tobin:  Here  is  a  statement  from  the  bo(»k  itself:  "At  anytime  alter  two  years, 
and  l>efore  maturity,  the  certilicate  of  stock  may  be  returned  to  the  stockholder,  and  the 
nieml)er  will  1k'  entitled  t«)  receive  the  money  paid  into  the  Loan  Fund  in  monthly  pay- 
ments, with  0  ^»er  cent  interest."  And  for  two  shares  a  man  pays  in  in  two  years  J5.k»  «0. 
He  want«  to  withdraw;  he  pavs  $5  entrance  fee.  $2.S  S<)  dues,  $2  for  witlwlrawal.  making 
in  all  $35  80.  Now,  if  he  wants  to  withdraw,  lor  that  $:r>  jsO  he  will  get  $24.  For  liis 
dues  he  pays  $1  a  month,  that  will  be  $24  lor  two  shares.  an<l  will  have  ♦»  ])er  cent  uu  the 
wliole  amount,  whicii  wouhl  be  $2  IH;  that,  added  to  the  $24,  would  be  $2«;  1»;;  then  he 
Would  be  out  and  injured  $}»  i'A.  In  other  words,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  if  he  wished 
to  withdraw,  lie  would  h>.>e  $0  ♦>4  on  two  shares. 

Mb.  Myers:  If  he  had  taken  ten  share**  it  would  have  been  less  in  i>ro])ortion. 

Mr.  Tobik:  The  State  Bank  ('omniissionersand  myself  are  in  duty  boimd  to  loi>k  after 
the  interests  of  the  ]>eople  of  California,  and  we  want  to  understand  how  your  institution 
is  conducted — uiKin  what  prineii>les  it  is  couducte<l ;  we  want  to  know  how  the  money  is 
expended;  we  want  to  know  the  status  of  your  e\})ense  account,  and  we  want  to  know 
ulMmt  withdrawal  fees  and  transfer  fees,  etc. ;  what  becomes  of  that  ann«iint — U<i  per 
cent — the  sum  ]mid  in  by  the  st(»ckholders.  We  want  t«i  know  what  b<'comes  of  the 
money;  and  we  ilemand  from  you  a  financial  statement  of  the  ct>ncern  for  the  two  years 
it  ha9*l;een  in  existence. 

Mr.  Myers:  It  would  seem  to  me  nothing  b»it  charitable  to  make  that  demand  through 
tlie  ikfficials  of  the  Iiome  i^ftice. 

Mr.  Tobin:  You  are  the  State  representative  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Thompbos :  The  Bank  Examiner  of  Minnesota  cannot  say  whether  those  by-luws 
are  proper  or  not.    The  only  thing  is  for  him  to  see  that  the  institution  meets  its  oliliga- 
tiona;  nis  business  is  to  see  that  you  do  what  you  agree  to  do*,  wvA  \\vA\.\V\'!^\^.\^\v^\Me.\ 
agreement.    We  will  iUastrate  thai  principle  here  in  our  State.    T\\e  \\<ivi^i\\;xvviT  \Aiv\vVi 

20'^ 
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will  pitch  on  the  difference  between  the  amount  paid  depositors  of  a  savinp:s  bank  and 
the  amount  paid  to  stockliolders.  Now,  that  is  a  question  that  concerns  the  institution 
and  their  customers ;  if  the  latter  don't  like  it  they  can  take  their  money  away.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  p:o  to  these  banks  and  reflate  their  business  and  declare  their  dividends. 
It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  they  meet  their  obligations^  and  to  see  that  they  are  sound. 
Now,  this  Bank  Examiner  is  liot  organizing  those  institutions;  he  simply  sees  tliat  they 
are  meeting  their  agreements. 

Mr.  Myers:  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Bank  Examiner  to  examine  the  by-laws,  and  to  strike 
out  anything  contrary  to  public  policy. 

Mr.  Thompson  :  He  is  to  see  that  the  bank  agrees  to  a  certain  state  of  facts — keeps  its 
agreement — but  the  question  of  what  the  agreement  is,  is  purely  one  l)etween  tlie  bank 
and  the  customer. 

Mr.  Tobin:  Here  is  one  thing:  In  the  papers  here  submitted  by  Mr.  Myers,  it  is  stated 
that  the  profits  of  this  association  are  in  tne  neighborhood  of  26  per  cent,  and  says,  at 
the  same  time,  according  to  the  rules  or  regulations  laid  down  therein,  that  16§  per  cent 
of  the  amount  that  every  stockholder  pays  in  every  month  is  taken  away  and  set  aside 
in  the  Expense  Fund.  ^Nevertheless,  we  are  told  that  the  rate  of  protit  is  26  per  cent.  The 
profits  must  be  enormous  to  cover  that.  After  taking  away  16s  P^r  cent  of  the  actual 
amount  paid  in  monthly  dues,  they  say  that  the  remainder  ^ill  create  26  per  cent  protit 
upon  the  entire  amount.  I  want' to  get  at  the  details  of  how  that  is  done.  There  is 
another  fact  that  I  want  to  get  at.  Mr.  Thompson  is  interested  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
deposits.    You  allow  a  person  to  take  paid  up  stock.   What  advantages  are  allowed  him  ? 

Mr.  Myers:  He  hasn't  any  more  to  pay  after  that;  he  can  buy  paid  up  stock  in  two 
different  ways;  he  can  buy  that  which  has  no  cash  dividend,  or  that  which  brings  in  a 
cash  dividend  of  $1  60  a  sfiare. 

Mr.  Tobin  :  A  person  taking  stock  in  that  way  is  the  same  as  a  depositor  in  our  sav- 
ings banks. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Isn't  there  this  difference,  that  a  stockholder  is  resnonsible  for  the 
debts?  In  this  State  there  is  the  greatest  difference  between  a  stockholaer  and  a  depos- 
itor. In  this  case,  wouldn't  I,  by  buying  this  paid  up  stock,  become  a  stockholder,  and 
responsible  for  my  pro  rata  of  the  debts? 

MR.  Myers:  If  he  pays  his  |40  per  share  for  his  stock — he  don't  make  anything  by  buy- 
ing one  share  of  stocK— if  he  pavs  $40  per  share  for  his  stock,  he  will  get,  every  six  months, 
$1  50  per  share  cash  dividena  paid  him,  which  is  charged  up  to  his  account,  and  at 
maturity  he  will  get  his  $100,  less  the  amount  of  dividends  paid. 

Mr.  Clark:  I  would  like  to  ask  what  security  has  the  stockholder  in  this  State  that 
those  agreements  will  be  complied  with,  or  must  he  go  to  Minnesota  to  make  his  claim? 

Mr.  Myers:  I  wish  you  did  have  a  law  that  would  cover  that.  I  tried  my  best  to  have 
a  law  passed  that  we  should  have  to  deposit  $100,000,  but  I  found  the  building  and  loan 
association  men  against  me. 

Mr.  Clark  :  There  is  no  such  thin^  as  a  deposit  in  a  le|?itimate  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciation, for  this  reason :  that  a  building  and  loan  association  is  organized  to  lend  out  the 
funds  as  soon  as  they  come  in,  and  to  return  to  the  stockholders  dividends  from  those 
funds;  if  we  deposit  them  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  they  are  not  invested,  and  make 
no  returns. 

Mr.  Sbarboro:  I  will  ask  another  question:  This  organization  has  been  in  force  two 
years ;  the  profits  have  averaged  26  per  cent  a  year ;  how  is  it  that  it  will  take  seven  years 
to  make  them  $100  a  share  at  26  per  cent  premium?  Four  times  twenty-five  is  onehun- 
dred.  I  reckon  this  way :  26  ner  cent  premium  on  the  whole  amount  o*f  profits  is  100  per 
cent  in  four  years.  I  also  call  your  attiention  to  this  point:  Here  is  an  association  who 
represent  that  they  have  earned  25  per  cent;  to  the  members  who  join  this  association 
and  fail  to  make  their  payments  for  two  years  they  pay  nothing;  they  lose  all  their 
money  to  the  fortunate  member  who  can  remain  a  little  over  two  years;  they  pay  him 
somewhat  less  than  he  has  actually  paid  in.  Now,  I  demand,  gentlemen,  if  that  is  equi- 
table; if  this  is  an  institution  to  be  brought  before  the  laboring  classes,  who  generally 
patronize  these  institutions? 

Mr.  Clark:  You  have  asked  Mr.  Myers  man^  questions  he  could  not  answer,  but 
there  are  many  questions  he  could  answer;  for  instance,  this  matter  Mr.  Sbarboro  has 
brought  up.  If  you  will  continue  your  investigation  in  that  direction,  what  he  has 
accomplished  so  far  in  this  State,  you  will  get  some  information  of  value.  He  says  he 
has  taKcn  fifteen  thousand  shares  so  far,  and  if  he  can  tell  us  how  much  he  has  done — 
how  many  local  Boards  he  has  organized— we  can  find  out  what  he  has  done  so  far  in  the 
State. 

Mr.  Thompson:  You  have  placed  fifteen  thousand  shares,  Mr.  Myers.    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark:  That  represents  how  many  members,  about?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  Of 
the  otlier  agencies  that  I  have  out— would  rather  not  state  them,  for  this  reason,  and  1 
will  give  my  reason  frankly:  there  are  other  competing  institutions — national  institu- 
tions— going  over  the  country;  for  instance,  there  is  the  Security;  there  is  also  the 
National,  under  the  name  of  the  Building  and  I^oan  and  Cooperative.  If  I  gave  the 
matter  out  it  would  get  into  the  papers — there  are  newspaper  reporters  here — and  it 
would  hurt  my  business,  and  I  woula  rather  not  give  my  competitors  this  chance.  I 
have  organized  about  fifteen  local  Boards  in  this  State. 

Q.  Most  of  them  in  the  southern  part?  A.  No;  mostly  in  the  northern  part — ^north  of 
the  Fresno  line;  two  in  Oakland. 

Q,  Have  tbey  paid  many  dues  yet?    A.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  dues;  I  ooakl 
not  aay. 
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Mr.  Tobix:  It  is  only  since  Januan',  is  it  not?  Your  first  issue  was  dated  Janiuirv 
fourth?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Clare:  You  are  the  State  agent.    A.  I  am  the  State  agent. 

Mr.  Tobin:  Under  a  sahiry  from  them?    A.  I  am  ])aid  from  the  home  ntfice. 

Mr.  Clark  :  And  those  that  get  up  the  hical  Boards  are  {>aid  >)y  the  suliscrifttion  on  the 
shares?    A.  I  ]>ay  them  a  commission. 

Q.  Taken  from'the  niemhership  fee  of  $1  a  share?  A.  Set  apart  from  the  memh^*r^*IIip 
fee. 

Mr.  Tobis:  I  see  here  that  the  Treasurer  has  cliartrt*  of  tiie  Loan  Fund;  it  does  not 
say  whether  lie  shall  have  charge  of  the  Expense  Fund.  Do  you  knriw  \v1k)  has  cliargo 
of  that?    Is  there  any  oHicer  that  has  charge  of  that?    A.  'Die  Treasurer,  I  sup]iose. 

Q.  All  except  the  moneys  that  go  to  the  Kx]K'nse  Fund  are  ]uit  into  the  liands  of  the 
Treasurer,  but  he  does  not'receivc  the  others?    A.  Tiie  Treasurer  siu'ns  tlie  (i rafts. 

Mr.  Tobin  [Reads]:  "  For  tlie  pur]iose  of  obtaining  a  successful  business  maiiacrement, 
it  may  turn  over  to  and  nay  the  person  or  persons  with  whom  it  contracts,  or  tlie  ag«*nt 
or  aigents  it  ap{K)ints,  wiiat  is  known  as  ttie  Ex|»ense  Fund,  ])rovidod  that  all  salaries 
and  all  the  expenses  of  said  corporation  sliall  be  wholly  ]>ai<l  by  said  ?^x)»ensc  Fund,  and 
the  persons  so  employed  must  rely  for  their  c(»mpen'sati<»n."'and  so  on.  Now,  all  the 
money  t-eing  together 'in  tiie  fund,  in  other  w<irds,  the  .50  cents  a  month  pairl  in  for  duos, 
interest,  premiums,  and  all  that,  goes  into  the  Loan  Fund,  and  that  goes  riglit  into  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer,  and  he  is  held  resi>onsible  for  it;  but,  as  far  as  1  imderstand  it, 
the  Board  of  Directors  have  the  nower  to  turn  over  tiie  Kxi>ense  Fund  to  the  otHcers.  tlie 
President,  and  the  others,  and  tnese  gentlemen  have  fullj>ower?  A.  I  think  so;  ami  so 
in  all  associations;  but  some  associations  don't  have  any  Loan  Fund.  Supi>ose  the  asso- 
ciation didn't  pay  me  for  my  services;  I  would  have  to'attach  the  Expense  Fund. 

Q.  The  Exy»ense  Fund  does  not  go  int<^  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  so  far  as  I  under- 
stand this?    A.  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Tobi2v:  It  is  strange,  Mr.  Thompson,  that  it  does  not  state  who  has  charge  of  the 
exjienscs. 

SIr.  Clark:  Is  there  anywhere  a  provision  in  those  by-laws  for  accountability  of  that 
Exi^nse  Fund? 

Mr.  Tobix:  No,  sir;  that  is  why  I  am  j)ressing  Mr.  Myers  on  this  point.  1  cannot 
find  any  protection  thrown  arouiid  that  Expense  Fuml  for  the  benelit  »»f  the  stock- 
holders. 

Mr.  Myers:  1  think  that  means  just  this:  In  the  co]l(K*tion  of  that  admission  fee,  it  I 
have  \ieen  delegated  by  the  ]»ro]»er  <jtlicer,  I  can  ]>ay  them  the  commission  and  then  take 
that  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Tobin:  lean  understand  how  the  Treasurer  is  put  under  bonds,  and  how  he  is 
obliged  to  give  an  account  for  every  (rent  that  is  ]>aid  intt>that  I^uin  Fund;  he  is  a 
rcsi>bnsible  officer.  But  who  is  the  Irenth-man  wln>  has  charge  of  the  Exi«cnsc  Fund? 
What  ottieer  is  placed  umler  bi.mds  with  regard  to  that,  ot  who  is  ai^countablr  fnr  it?  A. 
We  are  all  jdaced  under  bonds. 

Mr.  Clark:  Fifteen  thousand  shares  liavc  Ix-cn  issued,  and  llo.OCiO  in  entrance  fees 
received.  Is  there  any  officer  charged  with  the  keeping  of  that  1^15.000?  Is  thr-re  any 
provision  in  voiir  bv-laws  or  constitution  hv  which  vou  are  obliged  to  account. for  what 
became  of  that  $15,000? 

Mr.  Myers:  We  have  to  make  our  accountings.  Tmler  our  State  laws  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Bank  Examiner  to  sav  whether  such  otiicers  >hall  give  bunds. 

Mr.  Clark:  Don't  shirk  the  nuestion.  Is  there  umier  your  rules— <lo  you  know  of  any 
rule  in  your  association  which  aire<-ts  the  acrounting  to'any  one  of  the*  Expense  Fun<l"? 
la  there  an vboily  that  has  charge  of  the  Exiicnse  Fun<l.  and*  accounts  fur  it  to  the  share- 
holders? flave'the  shareholders  any  n;;ht  tn  kimw  what  becrmics  of  the  P^,xpen.-e  Funil? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  under  the  laws  of  our  State  the  Hank  Examiner  has  aright  to  demand 
everj'  single  thing. 

Mr.  Tobin:  Here  is  a  fact  tliat  i»articnlarly  strikes  me  when  I  see  that  according  to 
their  own  statement  one  hundred  and  thirty-live  thousan<l  shares  have  Ikm-u  i.»jsueil  upto 
January  9,  ISsu.  That  means  at  least  :pl.;.\«*MJ  paid  in.  and  goes  to  the  Exj)cnse  FuihI  ; 
and  that  means  $13.r)UU  a  month  alsii.  I  want  to  know  who  has  charge  of  this  amount 
of  monev,  as  it  doesn't  ^o  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer?  A.  1  think  it  all  goes  into 
the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

Q.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  char^(»  ni  th«'  L'lan  Fund.  There  are  only  the  two  funds. 
What  I  want  to  get  at  is.  who  has  charge  of  tlu'  Exnense  Fund.  It  states  that  the  surplus 
shall  go  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer:  but  wlio  lias  charge  of  the  iiiatter  first,  not  the 
suTpIus? 

Mr.  A.  Sbarboro:  Every  ])rin(iplc  of  this  institution  is  entirely  ditfrrent  from  the 
liuildingand  h)an  societies;  all  gentlemen  here  will  adniit  that  fact:  whiNt  in  their  very 
iiamphlets  here  they  decreive  the  people  by  making  tln'se  siateincnts.  i  Reading  :  '"The 
i»lan  of  this  institution  is  not  new.  but  siib-^taiitially  the  same  as  that  rd"  the  IVnnsyl- 
vania  building  and  loan  associatii»ns  which  have  been  si>  popular,  and  havel»een  aib>pied 
all  over  the  L'nited  States.  Huilding  and  h»an  ass«.M*iati«>ns  hsive  been  succe>sful  in  En- 
[^laml  and  iJerniany  for  years.''  That  is  all  right.  Those  biiildinir  and  loan  assnciatimis 
worked  under  the  same  i»lan  as  they  work  in  i'hilailelphia.  and  I  say  this  institution  is 
lot  worked  the  same,  and  it  tends  to  <i(.-ccive  the  people  that  join  it. 

Mb.  Tobin:  \Ve  are  anxious  to  get  at  the  workings  of  the  institution  and  all  the  details 
that  we  jKJssibly  can  get.     Afterwanl,  it  W(»uld  l.»e  obligatory,  oi  ec)\YT>*;,  V\  v:o\v\v\«m  W 
with  the  workin^rs  ol' your  asifoc/iatjons,  so  that  the  \>et)p\e  mviy  vVeVvvX  ^vix  V\\^i\\\«i\N«i% 
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whether  it  is  good  or  otherwise,  whether  safe  or  risky.  It  is  for  the  people  to  draw  their 
own  conclusions. 

Mr.  Mykrs:  I  don't  think  there  is  a  single  huilding  and  loan  association  but  what  will 
sav  t!iat  we  have  increased  the  interest  in  and  business  of  your  local  institutions. 

Mr.  Thompson  :  Wherein  do  vou  claim  that  your  institution  is  more  properly  a  build- 
ing and  loan  association  than  the  others — than  our  local  ones? 

Mr.  Mykrs:  We  are  on  the  Philadelphia  i>lan,  and  thcT  are  not.  There  are  on  tliis 
coast,  I  presume,  a  number  of  building  and  loan  associatfons  that  are  strictly  building 
and  loan  associations.    I  haven't  investigated  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Wherein  do  they  depart  from  the  Philadelphia  plan?  A.  For  instance, 
you  have  a  building  and  loan  association  here  tliat  has  given  us  more  trouble,  and  nion* 
questions  wliether  building  and  loan  associations  are  safe,  than  any  other  institution  I 
have  met  with.  Thev  propose  to  do  this:  We  will  sell  you  stock;  we  will  take  this,  and 
buy  the  land  and  build  the  house.  That  society  has  been  auoted  to  me.  There  are  others 
here  which  are  strictly  building  and  loan.  I  liave  studied  it  up,  and  every  work  I  could 
get  on  the  subject  1  liave  read.  I  know  of  an  association  that  borrows  money  just  as  it 
takes  it  from  its  own  members,  and  loans  it  out  again. 

Mr.  Dennery:  By  overdrawing  on  the  Treasurer,  and  the  reason  of  that  is,  that,  in 
this  country  especially,  when  a  man  wants  anything  he  wants  it  right  then,  and  not  six 
months  hence.  If  I  was  to  buy  a  home  for  my  family  to-day,  say,  I  join  an  association 
with  the  object  of  getting  a  home;  I  find  a  jnece  of  nro|>erty  that  siuts  me,  and  I  want 
it.    If  the  loan  association  cannot  accommodate  me.  I  nave  no  use  for  the  loan  association. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Those  loans  when  we  find  them  in  the  banks,  we  may  assume  are 
pretty  good  loans,  are  they  not?    Are  the  building  and  loan  associations  always  solvent? 

Mr.  Dknnery:  I  will  answer  vou  that  by  telling  you  that  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions were  started  in  1874  in  this  State,  and  to  my  knowledge  one  half  of  them  have 
wound  up  and  paid  off  their  full  series;  and  there  lias  only  been  two  institutions  where 
there  was  a  defalcation,  and  that  didn't  affect  the  final  result  but  one  month.  The  one 
that  I  represent  owes  Daniel  Meyer  $100,000,  and  he  hasn't  even  the  scratch  of  a  pen  to 
show  that  we  owe  him  a  cent,  except  our  pass-book.  He  is  the  Treasurer,  and  on  tlie 
debit  side  of  our  pass-book  there  is  "  Balance  due  the  Treasurer,  so  much."  Thev  have 
$20U,0U0  or  $300,000  in  assets— first  mortgaces. 

Mr.  Tobin:  Mr.  Myers,  what  are  your  duties  as  State  agent? 

Mr.  Myers:  Tliey  are  to  look  after  the  agents  and  see  that  they  do  their  business  in  a 
straightforward  manner,  without  misrepresentation,  and  to  look'  after  the  general  work 
of  soliciting. 

Q.  Do  you  a]>point  them?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  your  ap]X)intment8  bind  the  home  office?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  issue  stock  and  collect  money  for  it?  A.  No,  sir;  it  takes  all  my  time  to 
look  after  the  men. 

Q.  If  a  man  pays  you  on  ten  shares  of  stock  $10 

Mr.  Myers:  Oii  ten  shares  he  nays  me  $10;  that  carries  liim  over  for  a  month. 

Q.  What  does  he  get  for  that  $10?    A.  My  receipt,  or  my  agent's  receipt. 

Q.  Your  receipt  for  $10  for  so  many  shares  of  stock?  A.  My  recei])t  for  $10,  for  so 
many  shares  of  stock. 

Q.  Docs  that  bind  the  home  office  to  issue  those  ten  shares?  A.  That  binds  the  home 
office  to  issue  those  ten  shares. 

Mr.  Thompson:  lie  cannot  be  released  from  that,  so  far  as  the  company  is  concerned, 
for  two  years? 

A.  Sharboro:  That  is  where  it  differs  from  the  Philadelj)hia  i)lan.  It  is  not  so  that 
thev  are  working  under  the  Philadelphia  plan.  In  every  loan  association  the  principle 
is  the  same;  the  whole  amount  whicii  a  mnu  has  paid  he  is  entitled  to  at  any  time— the 
next  dav  if  he  wants  it. 

Mr.  'foHiN:  You  have  tlie  power  to  aj»point  the  first  officers  and  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, ;>ro/orma/  1  notice  tluit  in  yuur  by-laws  you  state  that  these  gentlemen  are 
simply  officers  of  the  local  association,  and  that  tliey  are  not  officers  of  the  national 
association.  It  says  that  all  ]>ropcrty  upon  which  loans  are  made  shall  l>e  appraised  by 
the  appraiser  of  the  association.  Will  that  mean,  in  this  case,  that  the  local  appniiser 
shall  ai>praise  the  ]>roperty  ?  A.  The  local  apj>raiser  appraises  the  proi)erty,  and  tlie  State 
agent  will  examine  that.  The  local  men  might  say:  *'  We  will  put  the  value  away  up," 
unless  they  should  refjuire  some  check  on  it.  Oiir  local  loan  agent  goes  anuintl ;  tnat 
gives  us  a  check,  so  we  get  a  fair  value. 

Mr.  Tobin  :  The  first  thing,  then,  is  that  the  appraisers  of  the  local  Board  must  appraise 
on  the  security?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  secondlv,  your  State  aj»praiser  goes  around  and  examines  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark:  I  hold  it  would  i)e  impossible  fv)r  them  to  make  a  loan  in  this  State,  for 
the  simple  reason  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  borrowers  geiicrallv  demand  more  than  40 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  pro]»erty;  and,  in  tlie  second  place,  when  a  member  desires  a 
loan,  if  he  has  to  go  to  >linnea]»olis  first,  before  he  can  get  the  loan,  he  will  go  without 
it.    When  a  man  wants  anything,  he  wants  it. 

By  consent  Mr.  Tobin  adj<.»urned  the  session  to  two  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon.  May 
sixteenth,  at  the  same  place. 
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Office  of  Jamks  A.  Thompson,  Bank  Commibsionerj 
528  California  Strket,  San  Franoisco,  May  IH,  1889.        \ 

Investigation  resumed,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  two  o'clock  p.  m.  The  following 
named  gentlemen  were  present  and  took  part  in  the  examination:  Mr.  A.  Slmrhoro,  Sec- 
retary of  the  West  Oakland,  and  other  loan  associations;  Mr.  Charles  K.  Clark,  Secretary 
of  several  loan  associations;  Mr.  L.  L.  Denner>',  Secretary  of  several  loan  associations; 
Mr.  L.  I>ennerv,  Secretary  of  several  loan  associations;  Mr.  W.  L.  (toldberg,  aj^ent  of  tlie 
Security  Building  and  lioan  Association,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Mr.  K.  B.  Myers,  State 
agent  of  the  American  Building  and  Loan  Association  of  Minneai>olis,  Minn.* 

Examination  conducted  hy  Mr.  J.  J.  Tt>l)in,  Commissioner  State  Biu*eau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

A.  Sbarboro. 

Commissioner  Tobin  :  Mr.  Sbarboro,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  (juestions  in  rela- 
tion  to  your  associations.  How  many  of  these  associations*  are  you  Secretary  of  here? 
Answer— Four. 

Q.  Is  there  a  limit  to  the  number  of  shares  that  any  one  stockholder  can  hold  in  those 
associations?    A.  There  is. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  limit?  A.  Our  by-laws  say  that  a  member  shall  have  not  less 
than  iive  nor  more  than  tifty  shares  standing  in  his  name. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  limft  of  capital  in  the  associations  that  vou  are  Secretary  of?  A. 
Three  of  them  have  live  thousand  sliares  of  $200  each,  |l,000,oOO;  and  one  of  t*liem  has 
ten  thousand  shares  of  |200  each,  $2,000,000. 

Q,  What  is  the  usual  rate  ]>er  sliare,  and  how  is  it  paid?  A.  The  rates  are  $1  for  each 
share  iter  niontli ;  there  is  also  charge<l  an  entrance  fee  of  10  cent^  for  each  share. 

Q.  What  is  the  withdrawal  fee  and  transfer  fee  for  each  share?  A.  I  would  say  that 
the  entrance  fee  is  very  low  with  us,  as  it  goes  inU>  the  general  funds  of  the  association. 
As  to  withdrawal,  there  is  no  cliarge  for  withdrawal. 

Q.  Do  all  the  amounts  paid  in  in  the  way  of  entrance  fees,  as  well  as  fines,  dues,  and 
premiums,  go  into  a  common  fund?    A.  Th'ev  do. 

Q.  Can  a'i>erson  who  becomes  a  stockholder  in  your  associations  withdraw,  if  he 
wishes,  at  any  time?  A.  At  any  time,  by  giving  thirty  days'  notice.  Generally  we  pay 
him  immeiliat^ly  on  applicatii)n,  if  the  money  is  on  hand;'  if  we  haven't  the  money,  he 
has  to  wait  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  days,  till  it  is  collccte*!. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  him  the  full  amount  cir  less  or  more  of  what  he  has  i>ai<l  into  the  asso- 
ciation?* A.  1  will  explain  that  thoroughly  [reading  from  the  by-lawsj :  '•  Withdrawing 
stockholders— Those  wishing  to  withdraw  from  those  associations,  or  desiring  tn  surrender 
a  part  or  all  of  their  st^K'k,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Treasurer  iiremiums  nr 
installments  actually  paid  upon  each  share  after  deducting  all  fines  and  forfeitures  they 
may  have  incurred,  together  with  one  half  the  profits  thereon  earned,  unless  said  shares 
shall  be  a  part  of  any  series  ujkhi  which  at  least  sixty  installments  shall  have  l)een  ])aid, 
in  whicli  event  60  per  cent  of  the  profits  shall  be  aflowed;  and  on  series  of  twenty-five 
installments  paid,  or  par,  75  per  cent." 
Q.  In  other  words,  he  always  gets  more  than  he  paid  in  ?  A.  He  does. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  ah  instance  of  a  person  witlulrawing  from  any  other  such 
institution  receiving  less?    A.  No,  sir;  it  cannot  be  done. 

Q.  Do  you  have  it  stated  what  amount  a  person  is  entitled  to  receive  on  withdrawing 
at  any  time  after  you  calculate  the  amount  of  ])rntits  u])on  any  series?  A.  Kvery  three 
montns  we  issue  a  printed  renort  showing  tlie  earnings  of  the  shares  at  that  time!  This 
report  shows  the  withdrawal  value,  as  well  as  the  "book"  value,  so  called,  and  every 
member  knows  exactly  what  he  is  to  receive  on  withdrawal. 

Q.  Is  any  part  of  the  amount  that  stt)ckholders  pay  in  set  apart  as  an  ExjK»nse  Fund, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  ex|Kjnses  of  the  assi)ciation?    A.  There  is  not. 

Q,  There  is  no  percentage  of  the  amount  paid  in  set  a]»art  for  that  ]mr}M)se?  A.  No,  sir; 
the  expenses  arc  paid  from  the  general  funds  of  the  association,  just  as  tax<;s  and  other 
expenses. 

Q.  Now,  1  would  like  to  ask  you,  in  the  conduct  of  these  associations  of  which  you  are 
Secretary,  is  the  prominent  object  you  have  in  view  tlie  benefit  of  the  borrower?*  A.  It 
is  principally  for  the  benefit  of  the  borrower,  as  y<»u  will  readily  see  in  the  articles  of 
incorporation,  which  say  that  **  the  pur])ose  for  wllich  it  is  formed  is  to  make  loans  to  its 
raembers  for  the  pur|.Mise  of  aiding  tliem  in  accjuiring  and  im])roving  real  estate,  taking 
morteages  as  security." 

Q;  If  a  person  should  become  a  stockholder  in  your  association  for  the  imrpose  of 
(ieriving  a  larger  amount  of  interest  than  he  could  receive  from  a  bank,  coula  that  ^^er- 
■on  continue  right  straight  along  a  memlKjr  until  the  termination  of  the  >eries?  A.  T 
can  speak  from  exjverience  on  that  ]>oint.  I  have  been  connected  with  these  associations 
forthepust  fifteen  years,  and  although  we  have  never  com])elle<l  any  member  to  with- 
draw, we  find  it  is  a  fact  that  the  non-borrowers,  as  a  general  thing,  do  not  remain  until 
*ue  shares  mature;  they  withdraw  previously,  and  upon  their  withdrawal  a  certain 
•nionntof  the  earnings  is  retained,  equivalent  to  the  premium  that  is  paid  by  the  bor- 
^wer.  I  have  now^  just  nuituring,  a  series  in  the  West  Oakland,  and  out  of  two  thou- 
"*n<i  shares  there  win  be  but  seventy  shares  that  will  mature  as  free  shares.  We  have 
J^er compelled  any  member  to  witlidraw,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have  always 
"^^  able  to  invest  all  the  funds  in  the  association. 

0*  Is  it  not  the  pdicy  of  your  association  that  members  who  vue,  ivvnw-\><>ttv>>k^t'*  >N.\<i 
l^erally  compenea  to  withdraw  from  the  association  belore  t\\c  »\uvt\i* \\\«A\vc^i1    K.'WvaX 
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is  the  case  where  the  capital  accumulating  should  not  find  ready  borrowers,  but  where 
there  are  ready  borrowers,  we  don't  compel  them  to  withdraw;  as  I  have  stated,  we  find 
by  experience  that  they  withdraw  voluntarily.  When  a  man  has  $1,000  or  $2,000  invested 
in  the  association — it  may  be  four,  five,  or  six  years  old — he  wants  to  buy  a  horse,  or  a 
wagon,  or  a  store,  or  something,  as  a  general  tiling  he  withdraws  voluntafihr. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  out,  in  any  of  these  associations  that  you  are  Secretary  of;  any  induce- 
ment in  the  way  of  high  interest  to  get  people  to  invest— I  mean  to  be  free  shareholders? 
A.  No,  sir;  we  advance  no  inducement  for  that  purpose  to  investors,  but  we  advance 
inducements  to  the  wage  earners,  for  the  purpose  oi  saving  some  of  their  wages  everv 
month  upon  which  to  receive  a  good  rate  or  interest,  and  eventually  either  borrow  ancl 
build  themselves  a  home,  or,  as  I  said,  withdraw  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  some 
kind  of  business. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  that  association  in  which  you  stated  that,  out  of  two 
thousand  shares  only. seventy  were  free,  or,  in  other  words,  held  unpledged  stock?  A. 
The  West  Oakland.  *  We  have  alreadv  matured  the  first  series  of  that  association  in  nine 
years  and  eight  months.    It  originally  had  three  thousand  shares. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  average  number  of  j'ears  that  it  takes  stock  to  mature  in  the  asso- 
ciations that  you  are  Secretary  of?    A.  It  will  take  between  nine  and  ten  years. 

Q.  How  long  must  a  stockholder  be  a  member  before  he  can  borrow  money  in  your 
associations?  A.  He  can  make  a  loan  immediately  upon  becoming  a  member  and  sub- 
scribing to  the  stock. 

Mr.  Myerr:  Should  the  amount  of  shares  cover  the  amount  borrowed,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  the  premium? 

Mr.  Sbarboro:  The  member  has  to  have  ten  shares  in  order  to  borrow  |2,000. 

Mr.  Tobin  :  When  the  ten  shares  mature  it  is  for  what  amount,  $2,000?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Now,  he  pays,  as  a  general  thing,  about  16  per  cent  premium  on  that,  say  $300,  and 
receives  $1,700  net  cash. 

Q.  What  per  cent  do  you  require  that  the  property  should  be  worth,  as  compared  with 
the  amount  of  the  loan — what  margin  ?  A.  As  a  general  thing  we  could  loan  as  high  as 
80  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property.  On  property  worth  $5,000  we  can  make  a  loan 
of  $4,000,  out  of  which  is  deductea  the  premium;  that  leaves  a  little  over  $3,600,  some- 
where along  there. 

Q.  What  amount  of  mortgage  has  a  person  to  give — on  a  loan  of  $2,000,  not  the  net 
amount  received?    A.  No;  he  gives  a  mortgage  for  the  $2,000. 

Q.  What  rate  per  cent  is  charged?    A.  Six  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  $2,000. 

Q.  Now,  1  want  you  to  calculate  just  as  I  aid  yesterday,  taking  shares  that  mature  at 
ten  years;  how  much  would  a  person  pay  in  for  those  ten  years,  taking  ten  shares?  A. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  yesterday,  I  have  prepared  a  small  list:  I  assume 
that  the  loan  will  run  ten  years.  A  man  borrowing  $2,000,  at  15  per  cent,  which  is  our 
usual  premium,  receives  $1,700  net  cash ;  he  pavs  on  that  $10  a  month  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty  months,  amounting  to  $1,200;  therefore,  he  pays  $700  for  the  use  of  the  $1,700 
for  ten  years.  That  is  all  that  he  pays.  You  see,  he  receives  $1,700  cash ;  he  pays  $10  a 
month  *for  t«n  years;  altogether,  including  interest  and  shares,  $1,200;  therefore,  all 
that  he  pays  is  $700  interest.  Now,  I  have  made  a  comparison,  according  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Bank  Commissioner.  Had  he  borrowed  that  money  from  a  bank,  how  would 
he  be?  He  would  have  borrowed  net  $1,700,  of  course,  upon  which  he  would  have  paid, 
we  presume,  the  rate  of  interest  of  6  per  cent  per  annum— $«  60  per  month ;  then  he  would 
have  paid,  in  ten  years,  $1,020  interest;  but,  of  course,  presuming  that  he  is  an  econom- 
ical man,  he  woul'd  set  aside  the  difference  between  $20  and  the  $8  60,  and  deposit  it  at 
tlie  bank,  which  pays  him  5  percent  per  annum  interest;  thus,  he  would  receive  on  those 
deposits  $345;  therefore,  as  I  say,  if  lie  should  have  deposited  that  $11  50  every  month 
regularly,  it  would  onlv  have  cosfc  him  $675  interest  for  the  loan,  for  which  he  has  paid 
the  association  $700.  The  association  has  charged  him,  then,  $26  more  than  what  he 
could  have  got  the  same  loan  at  tlie  bank  for.  But  you  will  readily  see  the  advantages 
that  these  associations  give,  for  the  reason  that  not  one  half  of  the  borrowers  would  have 
saved  that  $11  60  a  month ;  they  would  very  likely  have  squandered  it,  and  they  would 
owe  their  original  mortgage  at  the  expiration  of  tlie  term.  And  then,  again,  as  I  have 
observed,  these  associations  can  loan  a  great  deal  more  than  the  banks  can.  They  are 
generally  small  loans,  and  they  are  made  to  persons  who  build  themselves  a  home.  Now, 
a  bank  is  a  large  institution,  and  they  loan  to  speculators,  and  must  make  large  loans. 
Of  course,  if  they  loaned  on  such  margins  as  we  do,  they  wouldn't  be  safe.  A  person 
having  a  lot,  say,  worth  $1,000,  goes  to  a  bank  and  says :  "  I  want  to  build  a  house  to  cost 
me  $3,000 ;  will  vou  loan  me  the  money  ?  "  and  the  bank  will  not  do  so.  These  associations 
wiU  loan  him  that  $3,000,  and  what  is  the  result?  That  man  ceases  to  pay  rent,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  ten  years  he  owns  his  own  place. 

Q.  Your  argument  is:  in  the  society  he  is  more  likely  to  pay  up  his  installment  than 
he  would  be  to  pay  the  bank?  A.  Precisely.  There  is  that  advantage,  he  is  more  likely 
to  pay  up  the  loan ;  and  there  is  this  advantage,  that,  in  mutual  loan  associations,  he  can 
make  loans  that  he  can't  make  at  the  bank.  They  seldom  lose.  In  fifteen  years,  I  can 
say  that,  in  the  four  associations  I  am  connected  with,  we  have  never  forecloned  a  single  mort- 
gagey  no  man  has  lost  his  money,  and  the  associations  have  not  lost  a  five-cent  piece. 
Our  reports  show  that  the  arrears  are  merely  trifies. 

Q.  How  much  have  those  four  associations  loaned  out?  A.  The  four  associations  haTe 
nearly  $1,000,000  loaned  out. 

Q.  Ik)  any  of  the  shareholders  or  stockholders  forfeit  the  stock  in  the  assodatloiia  tat 
non-paymeDt  ot  dues,  or  for  any  other  causa?    11.  TVie^  do  not.    If  a  momber  1m  in 
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arrears  for  six  months,  we  notify  him,  through  our  Treasurer,  that  he  must  pay  his  dues ; 
and  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  we  see  wliat  his  stock  is  worth,  charge  hiui  the  fines  he  has 
incurred,  and  credit  the  balance  to  his  account.  However,  iii  the  experience  that  I 
hare  had,  we  have  never  had  occasion  to  do  this,  because,  if  the  members  cannot  pay, 
they  withdraw  and  receive  their  money. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  accounted  in  the  profits  for  any  credit  for  forleited  shares  or  lapses? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Uo  you  think  it  would  Ik;  fair  or  just  to  take  the  mcmey  paid  in  by  any  of  your 
members,  who,  after  paying  in  for  some  months,  were  unable,  or  did  not,  or  refused  to  i>ay 
any  Airther — do  you  think  it  would  be  ri^lit  or  proper  for  vou  to  take  those  shares  and 
charsethem  up  to  account  of  your  profits?  A.  I  do  not  tliink  that  that  is  the  aim  of 
boQaing  and  loan  associations*. 

O.  Have  you  ever,  in  your  declaration  of  profits,  made  a  ]>ercenta^e  appropriation  such 
as  1.20, 1.10,  6.20,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  suc^i  forfeited  shares,  mentioning  it  as  a  portion 
of  the_protits  of  your  association'?    A.  I  have  not. 


Q.  Why?    A.  Because  there  have  never  been  any  forfeitures. 


In  cose  a  stockholder  paid  a  certain  amount  of  money  into  your  association,  and 
then  suddenly  ceased  to  pay  and  you  lost  trace  of  him,  what  is  done  with  that  stock? 
A.  Well,  we  have  never  haa  an  occasion  of  that  kind,  but  the  very  simple  way  to  do 
would  be,  after  the  expiration  of  six  months,  if  we  couldn't  find  him,  we  should  put  it  to 
suspense  account  to  his  credit,  and  when  he  should  turn  up,  account  to  him. 

Q.  Have  you  any  such  account  as  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  loans  vou  issue,  do  you  charge  anythinfr  for  appraising  the 
property  of  the  applicant?  A.  We  do  now.  We  charge  for  the  Security  Committee,  com- 
posed of  three  members,  who  are  generally  business  men,  who  have  to  jgo  to  Oakland  and 
other  distant  place.s — we  charge  the  borrower  |1  for  each  Director,  that  is.  $3  for  each  loan 
made,  irrespective  of  the  amount.  If  we  don't  grant  the  loan,  the  Directors  receive 
nothing  for  their  work. 

Mb.  Thompson  :  The  risk  that  the  company  runs,  if  it  runs  any  at  all,  is  at  the  begin- 
ning; the  longer  a  borrower  lasts  the  less  the  risk?  A.  Well,  the  Directors  work  this 
way:  In  the  first  place,  a  borrower  lias  to  deposit  some  money  or  some  real  estate,  or 
some  security ;  in  the  second  place,  they  examine  his  affairs  and  see  if  he  can  pay  his 
dnes. 

Mb.  Tobin  :  Do  you  publish  financial  statements  of  the  workings  and  results  of  the 
dijferent  associations  that  you  are  Secretary  of?  A.  I  iniblish  a  reix)rt  every  three 
months  in  every  association,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  tnere  is  an  election  from  the 
shareholders,  outside  of  the  JBoard  of  Directors,  of  an  auditing  committ^^e,  who  examine 
ail  the  books  and  accounts  for  the  past  year  and  make  a  written  re]>ort. 
•  Q.  Does  your  financial  statement  give  in  detail  the  several  items  of  exi>ensc?  A.  It 
does.    The  report  says  "  Simple  expenses  for  the  three  months,"  for  instance. 

Q.  I  see  here  "Aniount  of  Dues,"  ''Amount  of  Fines,"  "Amount  of  Premiums," 
"Loans  Repaid,"  and  "Overdraft."  Then  the  disbursements  accordingly.  Are  your 
books  open  to  the  inspection  of  stockholders?  A.  They  are;  and  at  everj'  meeting, 
and  the  annual  meetings,  the  stockholders  are  invited  to'examine  all  the  books  during 
buriness  hours ;  they  are  always  o])cn  to  them. 

Q.  As  we  made  a  calculation  on  yesterday  of  what  the  amount  paid  in  would  be  u(>on 
two  shares  of  the  American  Association,  I  would  like  to  have  you  calculate  for  me  the 
amoont  paid  in  and  the  amount  a  member  would  be  entitled  to  withdraw  in  two  years 
in  your  association.  I  believe  you  have  it  here  all  figured  out?  A.  [Figuring]  I  have  it 
eijniteen  months  and  thirty  months. 

^.  Just  take  two  shares?  A.  In  two  years  he  would  have  paid  |24;  he  would  be 
entitled  to  |iX)  u]>on  withdrawal. 

Q.  He  paid  in  |24,  and  would  receive  about  $6  interest.  That  would  be  the  value? 
A.  Yea.  sir. 

Q.  What  fee  would  be  charged  for  withdrawal?    A.  Not  a  cent. 

Q.  Can  a  member  withdraw  at  any  time?    A.  He  can. 


C.  K.  Clark. 

CoMMissioNEB  ToBiN  next  examined  C.  K.  Clark,  Secretary  of  several  local  associa- 
tions. 

Question — Mr.  Clark,  would  you  like  to  make  a  statement  regarding  your  associations? 

Mb.  Clabk:  Ours  are  pretty  much  like  Mr.  Sbarhoro's.  There  is  one* thing  in  regard  to 
suspense  account  I  woulu  speak  of— money  that  might  be  on  hand  )>elongiiig  to  unknown 
members,  similar  to  moneys  never  called  for  in  the  Ilibcrnia  Bank.  On  one  of  my  books 
I  have  one  or  two  cases  in* suspense  account.  I  have  one  case  of  a  party  who  allowed  his 
atock  to  run  behind;  went  to  Mexico,  and  was  gone  a  number  of  years;  he  was  beliind 
six  months,  and  I  had  transferred  his  account  to  sus])ense  account.  When  he  came 
back,  he  dropped  into  the  ofiice,  and  I  notified  him  that  he  had  a  depr)sit  in  susi>ense 
accoont  of  some  $75  or  $80 — the  amount  was  small,  hut  he  was  glad  to  get  it. 

Q.  1  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Clark,  how  many  of  the  associations  are  you  Secretary  of? 
A.  Six;  three  in  San  Francisco,  and  three  in  Alameda  County. 

Q-  Do  you  ever  have  accounts  of  fines?  A.  After  six  months'  fines  a  man  is  allowed 
ihe  Borrender  value  of  the  stock,  less  the  fines  he  owes. 
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Q.  It  is  carried,  then,  for  six  months?    A.  We  pive  liini  six  months'  time  to  pay  up. 

Mr.  Thompson  :  There  is  no  such  tiling  as  the  total  forfeiture,  in  anv  of  your  associa- 
tions, of  the  value  of  the  stock?  A.  Impossible.  There  is  six  montfis'  fine,  and  then 
the  account  is  carried  to  suspense  account,  and  the  party  is  notified  by  letter. 

Mr.  Tokin  :  On  ten  shares  of  stock  how  much  would  a  ineml>er  be  fined  for  six  months? 
A.  One  dollar  a  share  would  be  $6  for  six  months. 

Q.  That  is  all  that  can  be  charged?  A.  All  that  can  be  deducted  on  ten  shares— $1  a 
share. 

Q.  The  shares  you  carry  for  a  stockholder  can  never  revert  to  the  society?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Therefore  ybuc^n  have  no  such  thing  as  "lapses"  upon  shares?  A.  Ido  not  know 
an\'  such  term  as  "lapses." 

Q.  Do  you  ever  credit  in  any  place  in  the  profits  of  your  association,  or  account  in  the 
profits,  any  such  forfeiture  of  shares?  A.  •We  have  never  accounted  for  any  such  thinji 
as  a  forfeiture  of  money  that  a  party  has  dejKisit^d  on  his  stock — $1  a  share.  The  on!  v 
thing  that  is  occasionally  credited  is  "bonus"  on  shares  withdrawn.  The  j)arty  is 
allowed  a  certain  profit,  and  the  full  profit  is  not  always  paid  on  withdrawal. 

Q.  In  the  association  that  you  represent  do  you  allow  borrowers  the  full  amount  of 
their  shares?  A.  We  allow  tnem  to  borrow  on  the  par  value  of  the  share.  The  y^liin 
now  becoming  popular  here  is  what  is  called  the  "net  plan  of  premium."  The  bor- 
rower receives  nearly  the  full  amount;  on  ten  shares  he  receives  nearly  |2,000 — within 
about  3  per  cent — about  97  per  cent  of  the  full  amount. 

Q.  In  other  words,  he  receives  97  per  cent  of  the  loan,  and  he  pays  the  first  interest  — 
the  first  year's  premium — in  advance?  A.  Yes,  sir.  This  plan  is*  reganlcd  now  as  tlie 
best  in  many  respects.  Instead  of  the  premiums  being,  as  in  the  American,  50  per  cent, 
the  tendency  is  to  lower  the  premium  in  the  "net  j>lan."  This  is  more  equitable,  and  is 
considered  the  best  ])lan. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  a.'iik  you,  Mr.  Clark,  in  the  different  associations  that  ytai  represent, 
in  shares  which  are  matured,  has  every  person  who  has  obtained  a  loan  jmid  in  a  larger 
amount  in  order  to  pay  back  that  loan  tnan  the  amount  of  money  that  was  reouired  to 
pay  back  the  loan  and  mature  the  stock?  A.  The  loan  runs  one  hundred  ana  twenty 
months. 

Q.  Ten  years?  A.  Yes.  He  pays  |120  on  one  share;  and  the  interest  at  6  i)er  cent 
would  be  also  $120;  that  would  be  1240;  therefore  he  would  pay  back,  according  to  that, 
$40  a  share  over  the  value. 

Mr.  Tobin  :  What  is  the  average  time  it  takes  in  your  associations  for  a  share  to  ma- 
ture?   Or  does  it  differ  very  mucli  in  the  difl'erent  societies?    What  is  the  usual  time? 

Mr.  Clark:  Our  association  has  matured  shares;  the  shortest  run  was  eight  years  and 
seven  months  ^  since  then  they  have  matured  in  nine  years,  in  nine  years  and  two 
months,  and  nine  years  and  tliree  months.  The  reason'why  one  has  matured  a  little 
sooner  than  some  others  is  because  the  premium  during  that  time  of  about  ten  years  has 
been  a  little  higher  at  times  than  others,  which  makes  the  difference.  The  result  is  al>out 
the  same  in  all  the  associations  whether  they  mature  in  nine  years  or  less. 

Q.  Is  it  the  policy  of  your  associations  to  encourage  high  premiums?  A.  All  asso- 
ciations now  are  acfopting  generally  a  rate  of  premium  that  is  equitable  or  an  eijual 
average  for  the  whole  time,  which  is  15  to  20  per  cent.  We  do  not  encourage  memlHTS 
completing  and  running  it  up  any  higher  than  that.  That  is  because  the  shares  are  based 
upon  nine  years'  maturity,  or  in  that  neighborhood,  and  the  association  pays  the  mort- 
gage tax.  Nine  years  is  considered  a  fair  run  for  the  loan,  while  the  association  pays 
the  mortgage  tax. 

Q.  And  the  premium  runs  from  15  to  20  per  cent?  A.  Yes,  sir.  If  the  premium  aver- 
aged 10  per  cent,  the  series  would  run  twelve  or  fifteen  years;  if  it  is  20  ])er  cent,  it  will 
easily  run  out  in  nine  years;  12  to  15  i>cr  cent,  it  would  run  ten  or  ten  and  one  half  years; 
interest  would  be  0  to  7  |>cr  cent. 

Q.  Upon  what  amount  do  vou  loan,  that  is,  what  per  cent?  A.  Seventy-five  to  80  per 
cent ;  the  moral  hazard  is  taken  into  account. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  advance  about  75  or  80  \>er  cent  of  the  value  of  real  estate?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  75  or  80  per  cent  if  the  character  of  the  borrower  is  A  1 ;  he  would  get  a  iK'tter 
credit  than  one  who  was  not  a  regular  wage  earner.  The  charge  for  appraisal  is  $2  60  to 
|3  \)QT  loan ;  many  times  our  committees  go  from  six  to  ten  miles  to  appraise.  Prior  to 
three  years  ago,  security  committees  in  my  associations  never  received  anything,  and 
they  paid  all  tlieir  own  traveling  ex^)enses. 

Q.  When,  then,  you  advance  loans  on  the  value  of  the  shares,  upon  what  ])er  cent  is  it? 
A.  The  full  amount  paid  in  he  can  obtain  on  a  loan,  together  with  the  surrender  value  or 
profit. 

Q.  1  see,  by  the  rules  of  the  American  National  Association  of  Minneapolis,  that  only 
75  |)er  cent  of  the  value  of  the  shares  may  be  loaned?  A.  That  doesn't  include  the  pre- 
mium ;  that  is  75  per  cent  net,  not  gross. 

Mr.  Thompson  :  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  what  he  paid  in? 

Mr.  Myers:  That  is  what  he  ^ets  net;  we  don't  call  it  part  of  the  premium  bid;  that 
is  where  we  get  confused  and  misrepresented.  That  is  the  net  that  he  receives,  cash  in 
hand. 

Mr.  Clark  :  A  member  can  borrow  what  he  would  get  if  he  surrendered  his  shares.  If 
they  were  turned  in  he  would  receive  a  certain  amount:  he  would  ])robably  get  a  certain 
amount.  less  six  months'  fines;  he  would  get  the  withdrawal  value  of  the  shares. 

Mb.  Tobin  :  How  long  most  a  stockholder  be  a  member  before  he  would  be  entitled  to 
sJftanf 
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He.  Clabk:  All  stork holcicrn  can  obtain  loans  the  very  night  they  join,  if  thev  choose. 

Q.  Can  a  member  witlidraw  at  any  time?  A.  He  can*  at  any  tinic.  Tlie  hy-Iawa  i)ro- 
vide  for  thirty  days*  notice,  which  notice,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  we  have  never  nad 
occasion  to  exact. 

Q.  Has  any  memlwr  withdrsiwing  from  any  of  your  associatiims  ever  drawn  rmt  less 

than  he  put  in?    A.  Never;  he  has  always  <lrawn  more — the  amount  paid  in  and  0  per 

cent  interest  lor  the  average  time  that  lie'  haw  been  a  member.    The  tirst  year,  in  most  <»f 

the  associations,  he  will  probably  obtain  a  little  i>rnfit ;  the  prntit  increases  the  longer  he 

.  stavB  in. 

ij.  Are  non-borrowerH  allowed  to  remain  in  until  their  shares  mature?  A.  The  nnn- 
Iwrrowing  memliers  drop  out,  naturally,  in  the  course  of  ton  years.  Tli<i  first  series  1  had 
mature  was  a  series  of  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  shares,  an<l  upon  niaturitv  w(> 
found  there  were  but  fifty  free  shares.  Tliey  drop  out  vc^luntarily.  We  never  have 
exacted  the  rule  of  involuntary  withdrawal,  although  the  by-laws  of  all  associations  have 
that  pnn'ision  to  force  a  num'out. 

Q.  A1>out  what  percentage  of  stockholders  in  your  association  reniain  non-borrowers 
upon  the  termination  of  a  series— the  numl)er  (if  shares?  A.  Tbe  instance  I  spoke  of— 
the  case  of  twelve  hundred— there  were  fifty  shares  free  t>ut  of  twelve  hundred  j  and  out 
of  a  series  of  thirteen  hundreil  shares,  there  were  from  twenty-five  to  seventy-tive  at  the 
termination  or  maturitv  of  the  siiares. 

Q.  Is  it  the  policy  o^  your  association,  ]»y  its  course  of  manairement,  to  encourage  a 
stockholder  to  borrow,  and  not  to  remain* an  investor?  A.  The  prime  objects  of  the 
associations  is  to  loan  money  to  borrowers;  they  are  organized  for  that  i>urpose.  The 
other  purpose  is  as  a  savings  bank,  by  whicii  the  non-borrowers  or  investors  liavea  place 
for  depositing  their  money  J  reguir  inn  t\wn\  to  make  this  deposit,  which  is  diderent  from 
the  savings  bank ;  the  savings  bank  has  no  re(|uirement  of  this  deposit.  Tbis  recpiire- 
ment  is  a  stimulus  to  the  narty  to  make  the  deposit,  and  there  is  the  further  stimulus 
that  the  profits  are  a  little  larjrer  than  those  of  the  savings  bank.  Tlm.se  two  things — 
comnulsory  payment  and  the  increased  profits — are  what  bring  in  the  depositors  or  tbe 
non-wrrowing* class.  And  there  is  also  the  fact  that  whenever  they  need  their  money  it 
is  there  ready  for  tliem  to  get  it  upon  no  longer  notice  than  thirty*  days,  and  generally 
iwenty-four  hours'  notice,  which  is  a  feature  similar  to  the  savings  banks,  in  that  the 
depositors  can  make  their  dei>ositri  and  obtain  them  back  again  with  some  accumulation 
of  "profits. 

Q.  Do  you  issue  paid  up  stock?  A.  In  one  association  we  have  a  provision  in  the  by- 
laws by  which  parties  whose  stock  has  become  matured  can  dei)osit  it,  taking  ])aid  lip 
stock,  and  also  they  can  make  a  i>ayment  at  once,  if  they  so  cboose,  of  the  full  amount 
or  par  value  of  thest^jck.  A  person  can  deposit  the  full  ]»aid  up  amount  at  once,  or  he 
can  be  ten  years  making  that  payment,  and  after  ten  years  the  association  will  owe  him 
|200  a  share.  He  can  then  obtain  from  the  association  a  certificate  of  paid  up  stock,  and 
allow  that  to  remain  in  any  one  of  our  associations. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  know  the  full  W()rkings  of  the  associations  in  tins  city.  Are  there 
many  who  issue*paid  up  stock?  A.  I  think  tbere  are  none  in  this  State,  except  tbe  one 
1  mentioned ;  it  is  the  onlv  one  I  know  of.  I  think  the  one  I  liave  is  the  only  one  that  has 
that  privilege,  wliicli  has  fieen  adopted  in  preference  to  an  ovenlraft  at  the'  bank — as  the 
paid  up  stock  decreases  the  amount  of  money  needed  from  the  bank.  In  other  words, 
the  association  will  owe  their  own  members'on  paid  up  stock  in  preference  to  owing 
money  borrowed  on  the  outside;  and  tbey  can  be  repaid  to  the  members  at  any  time  bv 
commencing  with  the  last  lot  on  deposit,  an<l  then  payimr  the  next  one,  and  so  on  back 
to  the  first.  If  money  accumulates  in  the  treasury,  tliey  can  re})ay  this  money  to  dejms- 
itors  of  paid  up  stoclc. 

L.  L.  Dennery. 

Commission  KB  ToBiN  next  examined  Mr.  L.  L.  Dennery,  Secretary  of  local  associations. 

Question — Mr.  Dennery,  how  many  associations  do  you  represent?  Answer— I  repre- 
sent four  that  are  organized  and  one*  that  is  in  process  of  organization. 

Q.  How  long  have  these  associations  been  in  existence?  A.  Tbe  oldest  one  has  been 
in  existence  eight  years  last  Tuesday ;  tlie  next  one  has  l)een  in  existence  since  four  years 
and  a  half;  the  next  one,  three  vears  and  a  half;  and  the  last  one  about  two  vears  and 
a  half. 

Q.  How  many  series  have  matured?  A.  None  have  matured  in  any  of  my  associa- 
tions yet. 

Q.  Mr.  Dennery,  you  hoard  the  testimony  yesterday  regarding  tlu?  national  associa- 
tion?   A.  Yes,  sir;  *tbe  American. 

Q.  I  would  like  that  you  would  ])oint  out  the  ditterences,  liccause  I  am  ver>'  anxious  to 
know  what  are  the  main  points  of  ditforence  in  tbe  operation  of  your  local  associations 
here  and  the  American,  or  national  association?  A.  S'ow,  before!  no  into  that.  1  want 
to  sav,  Mr.  Tobin,  that  although  my  oldest  association  is  only  eiudit  years  old,  1  have 
t)een  Secretary  since  1877,  that  is  for  twelve  and  one  half  years.'and  1  wound  up  three  of 
the  old  style  terminal  associations.  Since  1877  1  have  devote<l  all  my  time  to  loan  asso- 
ciations; 1  have  no  other  emph)yment  now.  The  main  jviints  of  diilerence  are,  first,  in 
tbe  national  institutions,  as  you' call  them,  a  sliareholder  loses  all  he  has  paid  in  unless 
he  remains  twenty-four  months;  that  is  the  forfeiture  plan,  which  is  very  luuclv  Ivkft  Ul^ 
insaranoe. 
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Q.  1  think  the  laws  provide  that  if  inenil)ers  do  not  continue  paying,  that,  after  receivini? 

roDer  notice,  their  stock  is  auctioned  ott'  in  the  rooms  of  the  association  to  the  highest 
iduer,  and  if  an  amount  beyond  and  above  the  dues  and  fines  coming  to  the  associ- 
ation remains,  that  tiiat  shareholder  is  entitled  to  that  amount;  isn't  that  so?  A.  That 
is  not  what  I  understood ;  I  think  he  forfeits  all  that  if  he  nays  six  months  and  then  stops. 

Mh.  Tobin:  I  will  read  that  i>ortion  of  the  by-laws.  [Reads]:  •'Selling  at  auction- 
arrearages.  The  surplus  arising  from  such  sales",  after  paying  back  the  monthly  dues  and 
fines,  shall  be  paid  to  the  original  owner.  If  the  stock*  does  not  bring  enough  to  i>ay 
what  is  due  thereon,  it  shall  be  bid  in  by  the  association  and  canceled,  and  the  amount 
standing  to  the  credit  thereof  in  the  Loan  Fund  shall  be  divided  among  the  other  shares 
as  profits."    This,  I  suppose,  is  meant  as  lapses? 

Mr.  Myebs:  That  is  a  ix)rtion.    [Reads]:    "Whenever  any  stock  is  to  be  sold  for 
arrearages,  a  notice  stating  the  time  and  place  of  such  sale  shall  be  mailed  to  the  owner 
of  such  stock  at  least  ten  days  before  the  date  of  sale.    The  sale  may  be  adjourned  from 
"^time  to  time  us  may  seem  lx,*st.** 

Mb.  Tobin  :  I  know  that  it  states  here  that  no  stock  can  l)e  withdrawn  for  a  length  of 
time. 

Mr,  Dennery:  That  is  the  thing;  if  the  stock  cannot  be  withdrawn  after  a  shareholder 
loses  tile  ability  to  pay.  Suppose  lie  has  a  clerkship  that  pays  Iiim  $100  a  month,  we  will 
say,  and  if  his  expenses  are  only  $75,  he  may  think  he  is  able  to  take  ten  shares  and  pay 
|10  a  month ;  at  tne  end  of  twelve  or  thirteen  months  he  is  thrown  out  of  employment— 
which  happens  very  often  in  this  city ;  he  is  five,  six,  seven,  or  eight  moutlis  without 
being  able  to  find  oiher  employment;  during  that  time  he  cannot  pay  for  his  shares;  if 
he  was  fully  able  to  pay  when  he  took  them,  he  now  loses  all  he  paid  m  during  the  time 
he  was  able  to  nay,  unless  the  shares  were  twenty-four  months  old. 

Mr.  Tobin  :  I  don't  see  it  in  the  by-laws,  but  it  was  stated  here  in  regard  to  that  asso- 
ciation, that  if  a  member  has  paid  in  that  way  for  a  year,  and  then  fulls  behind  for  want 
of  work,  or  for  any  other  cause  is  unable  to  keep  up  the  payments  ui)on  the  t«n  shares, 
he  may  apply  to  the  association  for,  say,  five  shares  to  be  continued ;  in  other  words,  he 
will  get  five  shares  paid  up  to  the  end  of  the  year.  For  instance,  he  has  ten  sliares  paid 
up  for  one  year;  he  cannot  pay  anything,  and  he  applies  to  the  association,  and  they 
give  him  five  shares  paid  up  two  years.  A.  That  is  the  main  objection  I  have  to  these 
associations,  because  they  borrow  many  life  insurance  features.  If  you  take  a  policy 
payable  in  ten  years,  and*  at  the  end  of  three  years  find  yourself  unable  to  keep  up  your 
payment**,  they  will  give  you  a  paid  up  policy  for  as  many  tenths  of  the  amount  as' you 
iiaVe  paid  yea'rs.  That  is  the  main  objection  I  find ;  they  are  too  much  like  insurance 
principles  applied  to  loan  associations,  which  makes  them  insurance  companies  instead 
of  building  and  loan  associations. 

Mr.  Tobin  [Reads] :  "  Any  time  after  one  year,  if  a  member  is  sick,  or  for  any  reason 
finds  that  he  is  unable  to  continue  his  payments  on  his  stock,  he  may  return  his  certifi- 
cate and  receive  a  new  one,  of  the  same  date  as  the  old,  for  a  less 'number  of  shares. 
The  money  paid  on  the  old  certificate  in  monthly  payments  would  be  applied  on  the 
new  ones  as  far  as  it  would  go.  Thus,  a  member  w'ho  lias  carried  ten  shares  one  year  can 
get  a  new  certificate  for  five  shares  which  will  be  paid  up  for  two  years,  or  a  new  certifi- 
cate for  two  shares  paid  up  five  years."  But  where  is  the  provision  for  the  man  who  has 
paid  for  ten  or  eleven  months?  * 

Mr.  Dknnery:  That  is  what  I  say;  a  man  who  has  paid  for  eleven  months  forfeits 
just  the  same  as  in  a  life  insurance  comj»any. 

Mr.  Sbarboro:  Mr.  Tobin,  this  nrinciple'of  selling?  is  another  thing— this  principle  of 
selling  the  stock— to  parties  in  tnis  State,  where  it  is  three  thousand  miles  away,  it 
means  that  the  association  has  a  right  to  buy  it  in  for  what  he  chooses.    Thev  simply 


go  into  a  stockbroker's,  or  any  mining  office  upon  the  day  of  sale,  and  you  just  find  how 
many  are  gathered  together.  '  Where  are  the  ]>eople  who  own  the  stock?  Of  course  we 
will  say,  that  is  their  business;  that  is  so,  but  it  is  a  fact  they  do  not  attend. 

Mr.  "Dennkby:  And  they  do  not  attend  because  they  haven't  a  cent  of  money  to  pay 
for  it ;  if  the^v  had  the  monev  to  pay  their  assessments*  they  wouldn't  allow  the  shares  to 
to  be  advertise<i  for  sale.  Another  great  point  that  stick's  in  my  craw  is  the  far  famed 
"Expense  Fund."  Now,  I  find  that  in  this  State,  according  to  Mr.  Mvers'  statement, 
they  nave  sold  fifteen  thousand  shares  since  the  first  of  January.  At  the  lowest  estimate 
they  have  received  $15,000  of  entrance  fees,  because  there  is  no* place  where  they  pay  less 
than  $1  a  share.  They  have  received  $15,000  for  the  Expense  Fund.  Then  Mr.  lifyers 
tells  us  they  have  paid  about  two  installments  on  those  fifteen  thousand  shares — $9,000 
thev  have  paid.  What  I  was  coming  at  is,  that  they  have  i)aid  two  months'  installments 
on  hfteen  thousand  shares;  for  the  Expense  Fund, 20 cents  a  share,  or  $8,000;  and  $15,00u 
entrance  fees;  so  that  the  i>eople  of  this  State  have  contributed  $18,000  to  the  Expense 
Fund,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  they  have  done  no  business  in  this  State  except  to  sell 
shares. 

Q.  That  is,  they  have  made  no  loans?    A.  They  have  made  no  loans  so  far  as  we  know. 

Mb.  Tobin:  Mr.  Myers  said  yesterday  in  his* testimony  that  he  knew  of  no  loans 
advanced  in  this  State,  so  far. 

Afs.  Myebs:  I  nm  not  the  loan  agent. 
Ms.  DEimEBr:  As  far  as  we  know  there  have  been  no  Loans  made  in  this  State.    Th« 
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plan  is — at  least  so  it  works  in  this  State — the  loan  agent  is  located  in  Pomona,  tlic  head 
solicitor  is  located  in  Oakland,  and  no  telephonic  communication  between  them. 

Mb.  Denmrby:  I  find  that,  last  year,  we  received  in  tiie  Union  Loan  Association  $140,- 
000,  which  went  out  again.  The  exjMfnscs  have  been  $2^487,  and  last  ;^'ear  the  ex])en8es 
were  higher,  on  account  of  some  litigation  which  arose  in  tlie  association ;  we  had  about 
$150  le«al  expenses.  Thus,  you  will  sec,  we  had  |2,4«7  expenses.  According  to  my  fig- 
ures, tnat  makes  1|  per  cent  expense  of  running  the  macnine  on  the  amount  of  nioney 
actually  received  and  the  amount  of  business  actually  done. 

Mb.Tobik:  That  is  the  amount  received  from  all'sources?  A.  The  amount  received 
from  all  sonrces. 

Q.  One  and  three  quarters  per  cent  is  the  full  amount  for  running  ex))ense8?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Here  is  a  tabulated  statement  tliat  will  answer  a  great  many  questions  you  have 
been  asking. 

Mb.Tobin:  In  any  of  your  associations  do  you  put  by  a  certain  amount  of  money 
paid  in  for  expenses?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  association  that  does?  A.  No,  sir.  The  expense  account  is  a 
regular  account  the  same  as  any  other  account,  and  tlie  same  portion  of  the  book  shows 
where  every  cent  of  that  expense  has  gone  to  in  detail.  My  journal  shows  that  a  check 
has  been  drawn  for  one  hundred  and  so  many  dollars,  and  each  and  ever>'  item  is  given. 
For  instance,  the  journal  shows  "75  cents  for  j)Ostals;  |2  for  printing." 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  other  salaried  ofiicers  in  any  of  your  associations  outside  of  the 
Secretary?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  are  they?  A.  In  the  associations  of  which  I  am  Secretary,  the  Directors  get  a 
"presence  fee,"  so  much  for  being  ])re8ent  at  each  meeting;  they  get  |2  60  for  being 
present  at  each  meeting — monthly  meeting. 

Q.  Bo  any  get  regular  salaries?    A.  In  some  of  them  the  President  gets  a  small  salary*. 

Q.  About  how  much?  A.  From  IfSO  to  $76  a  month.  The  Secretary  is  the  only  one 
that  is  paid  a  regular  salary,  and  the  salary,  compared  with  the  business  done,  is  not 
what  would  be  considered  a' bank  clerk's  salary. 

Mb.  Thompson:  As  the  institution  begins  the  salary  is  small,  and  as  the  business 
grows,  the  salary  grows?  A.  Yes,  sir;  when  the  Union  was  started  I  received  $60  a 
month  salar>',  and  the  salary'  has  been  from  time  to  time  increased. 

Mb.  Tobin:  I  would  ask  you,  then,  on  what  i)ercentage  of  real  propertv  do  you  loan 
money?  A.  It  deiiends,  as  Mr.  Clark  said,  a  great  deal  on  what  we  call  the  moral  risk; 
I  call  the  moral  risk  the  ability  of  the  i>orrower  to  meet  his  o))ligation:  that  is,  his 
financial  ability,  and  his  reputation  for  being  good  pay;  but  the  average  is  from  75  up  to 
as  high  as  80  per  cent,  acconling  to  the  man's  standing,  and  the  location  of  the  ])roperty, 
valued  by  our  Security  Committee. 

Q.  In  all  your  associations,  do  you  advance,  if  re([uired,  the  amount  rei>resented  by 
these  shares  at  maturity?    A.  Yes,  sir;  in  all  of  them. 

Q.  The  full  amount?  A.  The  full  amount  loss  the  premium,  and  as  Mr.  Clark  said, 
the  new  plan,  what  he  called  the  "net  premium,"  and  which  1  call  the  "installment 
premium  plan,"  l)ecause  i)eo]>le  understaiul  that  better  than  the  "net  premium  plan,"  is 
gaining  favor  daily.  In  the  new  one  which  I  am  starting  on  that  ]uan  now,  it  is  the 
preference  of  the  i)eonle  to  borrow  on  that;  their  payments  are  a  little  larger,  but  they 
get  more  money,  ana  they  pay  the  interest  annually,  and  they  get  97  per  cent  of  the 
amount  they  pav  interest  on. 

Q.  Do  you  publish  notices  in  youroflice  for  your  stockholders  by  which  they  can  see 
at  a  glance  the  amount  of  monev  they  would  he  entitled  to  i>er  sllare  in  case  of  with- 
drawal? A.  Yes,  sir;  we  publish  the'm  every  year;  but  when  a  man  wants  to  withdraw 
he  comes  around  and  asks. 

Q.  Has  he  to  give  any  notice?    A.  P'ive  days. 

Q.  Can  he  witndraw  at  any  time?    A.  At  any  time. 

Q.  Can  he  withdraw  in  three  months  after  entering,  or  two  months?  A.  The  next  day ; 
and  the  practice  in  my  oflice  is  when  a  man  comes  and  says  "  I  want  to  withdraw,"  we 
tell  him,  "Give  us  your  certificate,  projx^rly  indorsed,  and  here  is  your  check."  We  have 
never  protected  ourselves  or  taken  advantage  of  the  live  days'  limit. 

Q.  Are  members'  shares  forfeitable  for  any  reason  in  any  uf  these  associations?  A.  No, 
sir;  not  in  the  way  1  understand  the  word  forfeitable.  I*  call  it  "forfeitable"  when  he 
gets  nothing  for  them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  forfeited  any  shares?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever,  in  any  statements,  credited  up  any  shares  as  forfeited?  A.  We  could 
not,  because  tliere  was  no  such  thing  done. 

Q.  Have  any  shares  ever  been  bought  in  by  your  association — 1  mean  free  shares?  A. 
Well,  when  shares  are  surrendere<i  they  are  "bought  in  by  the  association. 

Q.  Auctioned  otl,  I  mean?  A.  Xo,  sir;  because  anv  man  who  wanted  to  withdraw,  if 
the  shares  were  not  too  old,  could  always  difquise  of  them.  No  man  has  ever  surrendered 
anv  shares,  as  he  can  always  sell  his  shares  for  more  than  he  has  ])ai<l  at  any  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  member  withdrawing  and  receiving  less  than  the  amount 
he  actually  paid  in?    A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  That  could  occur  in  the  case  of  losses?    A.  Xo,  sir;  that  cannot  liappen. 

Q.  Y'ou  have  never  known  an  instance  of  it?  A.  Xo,  sir;  the  by-laws  ])rovide,  in  all 
societies  I  am  acquainted  with,  that  a  man  wishing  to  withdraw  is  entitle<l  to  the  amount 
of  the  installments  he  has  )>aid  in,  and  a  certain  percentage,  which  is  sometimes  fixed  by 
the  by-laws,  and  sometimes  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Q.  iVhen  members  bid  for  loans,  do  they  do  it  in  o\)en  n\ee\,u\^1    K,  \^  ^  \w«^  ^  ^i^^\ 
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f>remium ;  we  have  adopted  the  rule  of  having  a  fixed  premiurn,  to  do  justice  to  all  share- 
loldere.    Under  the  old  plan,  a  man  might  pay  20  per  cent,  and  another  man  only  2  i>er 
cent.    The  fixed  premium  is  getting  to  he  adoj>ted  in  all  associations. 

Q.  What  is  tlie  premium?    A.  In  my  associations  the  premium  is  from  12  to  15  per 
cent — 12  in  the  Union  and  15  in  the  others. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  50  per  cent  out  of  the  way?    A.  I  never  could  understand  how 
it  would  pay  a  man  to  pay  50  per  cent  for  a  loan. 


the  country  the  premium  is  higher.  Now,  on  the  net  plan— the  installment  premium 
plan— the  premium  that  has  been  established  by  most  societies  is  30  to  60  cents  a  share; 
when  it  is  30  it  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and  twenty  installments,  twelve  of  which  arc 
paid  down,  and  tlien  one  everv  month. 

Q.  Would  you  just  take  a  look  at  that  (showing  list  of  loans  made  by  the  American 
National  Association]?  Would  you  consider  those  premiums  exorbitant?  A.  Well,  I 
don't  think  we  could  get  any  such  premiums  in  this  State.  1  don't  think  it  would  pav 
any  man;  but,  as  Mr.  Myers  remarKcd,  a  thing  is  worth  what  a  man  will  pay  for  it.  If 
those  i)eople  think  it  pays  them  to  receive  what  he  calls  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  that 
they  })ay  back,  1  can't  figure  it  that  way ;  I  figure  that  a  man  don't  get  more  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  face  of  his  loan. 

Q.  I  supix)8e  in  the  same  way  a  man  in  Alaska  would  pay  |1  for  a  dish  of  strawberries 
that  you  would  get  for  10  cents  in  San  Francisco?  A.  Yes.  I  tried  last  night  to  figure 
it  ana  I  couldn't  come  to  any  satisfactory  results. 

Mb.  Dennkky:  1  understood  that  if  a  man  borrows  $500  he  gives  a  mortgage  for  $1,000; 
is  that  right,  Mr.  Myers? 

Mb.  Myebs:  Yes, 'sir. 

Mb.  Dknneby:  He  gives  a  mortgage  of  $1,000;  now.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  make  that 
60  per  cent.  It  is  50  per  cent,  it  is  true,  on  the  face  of  the  mortgage,  but  it  is  100  i)er  cent 
on  the  amount  loaned;  that  $500  is  the  premium.  I  understand  if  you  give  a  mortgage 
of  $1,000  you  receive  $600,  and  you  have  got  to  i>ay  back  $1,000.  My  impression  is  this: 
that  a  man  borrows  $500,  he  gets  $500  from  the  American  Building  and  Loan  Association ; 
he  gives  his  note  and  mortgage  for  $1,000,  and  lie  i)ays  back  to  the  association,  to  get  clear, 
at  least  the  face  of  the  note,  i)lus  the  interest. 

Mb.  Tobin  :  In  order  to  get  $500  he  must  borrow  on  ten  shares. 

Mb.  Denneby  :  These  ten  shares  would  mature — he  pays  60  cents  a  share  on  ten  shares; 
that  is  $6  a  month;  if  he  had  five  shares,  which  are  worth  $500,  he  would  only  pay  five 
times  60  cents,  which  would  be  $3.  After  paying  $6  on  his  ten  shares,  he  pays  interest 
on  those  ten  shares — he  pays  interest  on  $1,000. 

Mb.  Tobin:  No,  sir;  he  pavs  interest  on  $500.  He  pays  the  dues  upon  ten  shares  every 
month ;  that  is  $6  a  month ;  The  pavs  interest  on  $600  at  6  per  cent,  which  would  \^  $2  60 ; 
that  is  $8  60  he  would  pay  a  month,  ])recisely.  By  paying  the  $8  50  a  month,  when  the 
shares  mature,  say  in  seven  vears,  he  will  be  entitlea  to  get  $1,0011.  Now,  he  has  forfeited 
half  of  that.  He'has  agreed,  in  order  to  get  the  loan,  to'  forfeit  the  50  j)er  cent  he  offered 
as  premium ;  he  forfeits  that  $500;  therefore,  he  is  just  able  to  pay  the  $500  he  borrowed. 

Mb.  Thompson  :  Suppose  1  am  a  subscriber  and  not  a  borrower;'  the  man  sitting  beside 
me  is  a  borrower;  we  take  the  same  amount  of  stock;  we  pay  alike,  and  our  stock  will, 
of  course,  be  worth  a  like  sum;  my  stock  is  worth  at  maturity  $1,000;  I  get  $1,000.  The 
borrower,  in  the  mean  time,  has  l)orrowed  $600;  what  will  be  the  ultimate  result  on  his 
stock?  Will  it  simply  pay  his  loan,  or  will  he  get  the  same  excess  of  that  amount  that 
I  would  get? 

Mb.  Tobin:  He  gets  no  excess;  it  is  just  released;  that  is  all. 

Mb.  Myebs:  You  want  to  know  his  position  at  maturity  with  the  same  number  of 
shares,  as  a  borrower  and  as  a  free  shareiiolder? 

Mb.  Tobin:  Yes;  at  50  percent  ])er  annum.  Mr.  Myers  will  give  you  the  information 
in  a  moment.  Mr.  Thompson,  the  association  does  not  guarantee  any  precise  time,  but 
it  states  that  it  would  be  about  seven  years,  i)rovided  they  can  maintain  the  present  rate 
of  premium  at  60  per  cent. 

Mb.  Thompson  :  How  much  would  he  j>ay  in  on  the  stock  to  pay  his  loan? 

Mb.  Myebs:  He  would  pay  in  on  that  stock,  at  the  rate  we  are  going,  maturing  in  six 
or  seven  years,  he  would  pay  in  about  $500  on  that  stock. 

Mb.  Tobin:  According  to  the  book  itself  it  is  $511. 

Mb.  Thompson  :  Then  that  cancels  the  note. 

Mb.  Myebs  :  And  he  pays  interest  on  the$500.  In  the  meantime,  if  he  hadn't  borrowed, 
he  would  receive  ^1,000. 

Mb.  L.  Denneby:  Has  your  institution,  in  the  two  years  of  its  existence,  ever  issued 
any  reports?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  on  this  coast?    A.  I  have  had  some  on  this  coast. 

Mb.  myebs:  I  don't  come  here  to  be  tricked,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Tobin  :  You  are  constantly  making  these  insinuations,  and  I  would  say  now :  Can 

?'0U  state  facts?    These  men  want  facts,  and  if  you  wish  to  ask  questions,  ask  them;  but 
hese  recriminations  and  insinuations  must  be  8tO])ped.    If  any  injustice  is  done  here,  I 
shall  certainly  rectify  it  if  I  possibly  can,  but  I  must  right  now,*  put  my  foot  down  upon 
the  bandying  of  these  epithets. 
Ms.  Djsnnsby:  Mr.  Tobin,  you  asked,  a  little  while  ago,  if  I  wouldn't  make  von  some 
4gores  on  a  laan  of  $600  in  the  American  ABSOciation.   A  loan  of  that  amount,  if  they 
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nay  it  up  in  seven  years,  would  lijjuro  as  follows:  A  man  who  borrowed  $500  would  r»ay 
^a  month  for  dues  and  $2  rn)  a  month  for  interest;  that  would  be  fS  'Ti)  per  month  ;  if"  he 
paid  that  eightv-iour  months,  he  has  paid  at  tlie  end  of  seven  years,  |7H.  Now.  if  he 
goes  to  one  of  tlie  loan  asstH'iations  a.s  they  are  carrietl  <m  in  this'Stale— a  close  premium 
association — he  born.>ws  |t»0  at  15  percent  premium,  sr)  that  he  jrets  $510,  wliieh  iss  $10 
more  than  he  gets  from  the  American.  He  pays  the  ass(H'iation  $3  ilues  for  three  shares; 
he  i»ay8  the  association  ♦>  i»er  cent  jjer  ainium  interest,  amounting  to  $3  per  month,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  |6  per  montii.  He  pays  that  for  one  hundred  and  eight  months,  which  is 
nine  years.  At  the  end  of  nine  years  he  has  paid  the  association,  as  they  are  conducted 
here,  |tM8,  as  against  $714  ]>aid  on  the  American  plan  in  M'ven  years. 

Mb.  Clark:  In  the  American  you  must  give  a  mortgajic  for*$l,0<.H).  and  for  $(X)0  in  our 
associations. 

Mr.  Mykrs:  I  would  like  to  ask  some  <iuestions,  if  we  arc  here  for  that  purpose. 

Mr,  Tobin:  If  you  please,  ask  yt)ur  questions. 

Mr.  Mykrs:  Tile  only  constitution  and  by-laws  that  I  have  got  here,  or  had  a  chance 
to  read,  is  my  friend  Mr.  Clark's,  and  while  I  dim't  wish  to  single  out  any  one  man,  it  is 
the  only  one  1  have,  the  Home  Security. 

Mr.  Clark:  It  is  one  of  the  old  ones. 

Mr.  Myerh:  I  understood  Mr.  Chirk  to  say  that  you  had  no  such  thing  as  profit  lapses? 

Mb.  Srarboro:  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Myers:  1  sec  that  in  this  association  here,  the  by-laws  s]>eak  of  fines;  what  do 
you  mean  by  fines,  then? 

Mr.  Sbarboro:  1  mean  that  if  a  member  <loes  not  pay  his  dues  we  charge  him  with 
them. 

Q.  Where  does  it  go?    A.  It  goes  to  profit,  but  not  to  la])se. 

Q.  There  is  where  you  misconstrue  tlie  matter.  I  call  tiiat  lapse;  it  is  reckoned  in  as 
profits. 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  question  is,  the  lapses  that  occur  in  addition  to  that. 

Mr.  Sbarboro:  The  lapse  which  has  been  repre.sente<l  hen*  as  lieing  earned  in  j>ropor- 
tion  to  gains  was  so  enormous  that  they  couhl  not  ])i»ssibly  i)e  fines. 

Mr.  Myers:  Most  all  are  fines. 

Mr.  Tobin:  The  lapses  given  in  the  rei)ort,  he  said  they  went  to  the  account  of  profits; 
the  proportion  was  six  twentieths;  so  that  if  it  were  merely  fines,  it  would  not  amount 
to  such  a  proportion  of  the  orofits  as  that. 

Mr.  Myers:  1  understand  that  nu  st  of  them  are  fines.  We  are  a  national  concern, 
and  there  will  be  more  fines  in  a  national  concern  than  in  a  li»cai.  Now,  in  your  s]>eak- 
ingof  the  amount  of  the  security — the  value  of  tlie  security — i  see  here  you'have  20  i>er 
cent,  and  I  see  that  is  about  what  y<>u  generally  charge,  or  ajrree  upon— that  is  20 
licrcentmore  than  the  amount  of  tlie  loan  jjIus  the  premium,  isn't  it?  Twenty  ]>er 
cent  al)ove  the  amount  of  the  mortjrage?  Witli  us,  when  we  ask  for  40  ikt  cent,  we*  only 
refer  to  the  amount  of  the  a(  tiral  numey  loaned.  »So,  you  see,  that  there,  a^rain,  is  all 
unequal  coniiiarison,  unless  you  l»ring  that  in  again. 

Mr.  Denxery:  Ify«iu  want  to  establish  a  ])arallel— now,  we  say  that  our  ]>remium  is 
15  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  loan;  of  course,  if  y(»u  loaned  a  man  15  ]»er  cent  less. 
and  20  per  cent,  which  you  want  for  mortgages,  that  makes  .'15  ]»cr  cent;  s«»  that,  even 
putting  y<mr  constnicti«>n  on  it,  the  man  gets  05  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  ]>roperty, 
against  40  \K*r  cent  in  your  association. 

Mr.  Myers:  1  will  admit  that  you  will  loan  a  man  a  greater  sum  than  I  would,  but 
there  isn't  that  <lifler'*nc<*. 

Mr.  Dennlry:  That  settles  tliat  ]><unt. 

Mr.  Myfrs:  Here  1  src  that  in  S<'(tion  17.  pa;-'e  7,  "  Tioans  may  be  returned  to  the  asso- 
ciation at  any  time  on  such  lerins  as  the  I$«iar«l  «•*"  l>ircctoi*s  may  determine."  Isn't  that 
placing  it  in  a  one-man  power  alnn'St?    This  is  the  Home  Seruritv,  pa^e  7,  SectitMi  17. 

Mr.  DrxNKKY:  No;  because  the  H<ianl  uf  r>irrctors  is  <'onii»ose«\  of  nine  men  wh«)  are 
Hhareholdors — n«»t  privileged  shareh<ilders  -wli(»  are  sharehnhicrs  the  same  as  the  others. 
and,  in  most  <'ases,  lK»rrowers  themselves,  and  the  |>ia(ti<<*  has  been,  where  the  by-laws 
rearl  tiiat  way,  to  allow  a  man  the  full  par  value  of  Iiis  sliares  when  he  >urrenders.  That 
is  a  rec«»trnized  principle  of  all  asso^•iatn^n^^. 

Mr.  Myfrs:  <.)urs  is  an  equitable  rebate. 

Mr.  Tobin  [Reads]:  "Provided,  ImweviM-,  that  settlements  shall  always  be  in  acconl- 
ance  with  the  (T>ntract  contained  in  the  certificate  of  stock  held  by  the  memlK'r."  Hut 
these  by-laws  do  not  say  what  the  nature  of  that  is. 

Mr.  5Iykrs:  An  ecpiitable  rebate. 

Mr.  Dexn'ery:  An  eijuitable  n»bate  of  what  the  Directors  may  allow.  The  language. 
at  least,  is  as  plain  in  our  association  as  tlu?  words  **  e<juitablc  rebate."  Who  is  to  ju<ii;c 
of  that?    That  same  one-man  jiower  that  you  talk  about? 

Mr.  Myfr.s:  The  law  would  say  what  e«'iiiitable  nn-ans.  It  means  ju>tice,  and  justice 
<*an  \h'.  nothing  m(»re  nor  less  than  the  ]»ro]M^rtinnate  time  i»f  the  matured  time  nf  the 
stock.  The  law  w»>uld  «le<icle  that.  It  seems  this  w<»uld  alb»wtbel>inH  tnrstosay :  "Here, 
you  can't  pay  that  loan  back  unless  we  get  so  much  money:  this  numey  has  come  in ; 
\vc  don't  know  whether  we  can  loan  it  out  again  or  nnt;  you  must  ]»ay  up  the  assess- 
ments for  the  time  till  we  loan  it  out."  If  I  had  a  contract  with  a  corp'oratioii  I  would 
rather  <lei)end  upon  something  more  definii<*. 

Mb.  Dfxsery:  Is  yours  any  more  definite? 

Mb.  Myers:  I  think  it  is.  *  I  think  this  is  very  indefinite,  and  if  we  are  looking  for 
reformation  in  our  buildin;^  a.ssoriations,  1  thinkit  eov\\d  \)eu\\vtvjNv.'viN*!TN  \\\\\v\v. 
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Mr.  Sbarboro:  In  case  of  a  borrower  borrowing  $600  and  giving  a  mortgage  for  $1,000, 
it  should  never  be  left  to  the  by-laws 

Mr.  Clark  :  That  place  can  be  sold  in  this  State,  and  the  mortgage  of  $1,000  be  collected 
by  the  laws  of  this  State. 

*Mr.  Sbarboro:  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  losing  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  time  on 
this  point,  that  is  of  no  importance  whatever,  for  this  reason:  that  every  Secretary  of  a 
loan  association  here  knows  that  in  this  State  it  would  be  impossible  for  tlie  foreign  loan 
associations  to  make  any  loans  whatever,  taking  40  per  cent  for  it,  and  having  them  go 
away  out  of  the  State  in  order  to  make  their  loans.  Therefore,  I  don't  think  it  is  hardly 
worth  the  time  given  to  it. 

Mr.  Thompson  :  The  idea  is  this :  Mr.  Myers*  association  holds  a  mortgage,  we  will 
suppose,  for  $1,000,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mortgagor  onlv  owes  the  institution 
$dOC).  In  foreclosure,  you  do  not  understand,  do  you,  that  if  he  should  be  unfortunate, 
that  this  institution  would  foreclose  on  $1,000? 

Mr.  Dennery:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Thompson  :  Suppose  it  did  take  the  full  benefit  of  its  limit  condition,  we  don't 
understand  they  wouia  demand  $1,000? 

Mr.  Dennery:  Yes,  sir;  they  would  demand  $1,000. 

Mr.  Thompson  :  I  am  not  assuming  that  there  are  any  shares  active.  I  am  assuming 
that  he  gets  the  $500.  He  pays  one  month,  $10;  two  months,  $20.  He  practically  owes 
$480,  or  $490,  we  will  say ;  or  suppose  that  is  added  to  dues,  and  he  owes,  we  will  say, 
$500  still;  now,  if  he  goes  to  that  society  and  says,  "  I  have  sold  the  property  and  I  want 
to  pay  my  indebtedness,"  and  assuming  that  this  equitable  arrangement  has  justified  the 
company  in  receiving  from  him  the  amount  that  he  paid  in — and  a  certain  fee — ^if  you 
wish  to  call  it  so,  for  putting  them  to  all  the  trouble  and  interrupting  their  contingent 
profits — we  will  sav,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  it  may  be  $50  or  $100,  it  would  not  justify 
them  in  collecting  $1,000. 

Mr.  Dennery:  That  is  my  construction. 

Mr.  Sbarboro  :  I  think  1  can  explain  that.  The  premium  which  is  charged,  $500,  is 
certainly  credited  on  the  books  as  so  much  profit  earned ;  on  the  books  of  the  association, 
and  are  afterward  reported  as  earnings. 

Mr.  Myers:  I  don^t  assume  that  at  all.  The  premium  isn't  earned,  I  don't  think, 
until  he  gets  the  whole  debt  paid.  If  it  has  run  one  vear,  according  to  the  way  our  stock 
is  running  now,  one  seventh  of  that  premium  would  be  earned;  two  years,  two  sevenths. 

Mr.  Thompson  :  Suppose  I  ^o  to  your  institution  and  borrow  $500,  and  go  and  tender 
the  actual  $500  that  you  have  given  me,  and  they  refuse  to  take  it,  and  I  come  back  to  you 
with  the  $500,  you  don't  consider  that  I  owe  you  $1,000,  do  you,  because  1  have  given 
you  a  mortgage  and  note  for  $1,000? 

Mr.  Myers:  I  would  charge  up  on  your  stock  one  seventh,  and  return  you  $500,  less 
one  seventh. 

Mr.  Sbarboro  :  You  can't  show  the  rule  in  your  by-laws  by  which  you  are  compelled 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  Myers:  Can  you  show  a  rule  in  yours  that  you  are  compelled  to  do  the  same? 

Mr.  L.  Dennery:  Mr.  Myers'  question  was,  provided  that  he  released  the  stock  at  the 
end  of  a  year.  I  have  a  loan  of  $500  upon  whicn  I  have  given  you  a  mortgage  of  $1,000; 
at  the  end  of  a  vear  I  have  paid  twelve  installments;  now,  I  want  to  pay  up  my  loan; 
how  much  will  1  have  to  pay  you  in  actual  money  ? 

Mr.  Myers:  You  will  turn  m  your  stock  at  its  then  value. 

Mr.  L.  Dennkry:  Deducting?  that  from  the  $1,000? 

Mr.  Myers:  No,  sir;  deducting  that  from  the  amount  of  $500. 

Mr.  L.  Dennery:  Where  do  you  get  that? 

Mr.  Myers:  From  equity. 

Mr.  L.  Dennery:  Wliere  do  you  account  for  the  50  per  cent  premium?  What  are 
your  profits,  then? 

Mr.  Myers:  One  seventh  of  the  $500. 

Mr.  Thompson:  These  gentlemen  have  the  idea  that,  because  a  loan  exists  against  my 

Eroperty  of  $1,000— legallv  it  is  there  in  the  paper,  and  I  don't  owe  $1,000— that  I  woulS 
e  compelled  to  pay  on  $f  ,000. 

Mr.  Tobin  :  Section  7,  Article  V,  of  the  by-laws  of  the  American  Building  and  Loan 
Association,  says  [Reads] :  "  Loans  on  realestate  may  be  repaid  at  any  time  on  thirty 
days'  notice.  If  a  borrower  thereon  neglects  to  j)ay  any  interest,  dues,  or  monthly  pay- 
ments for  a  period  of  six  months  from  the  time  the  same  shall  be  due,  or  if  he  neglec-ts 
to  pay  his  insurance,  taxes,  or  assessment  on  the  day  that  thev  fall  due,  then  the  whole 
principal  mentioned  in  the  mortgage  and  note  or  bond,  shall  at  once  become  due  and 
j>ayable  without  notice,  and  proceedings  may  \ye  commenced  forthwith  to  foreclose  such 
mortgage  or  to  collect  said  bond  or  note  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
deem  best." 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  delinquent;  I  am  speakmj;  of  a  man  who  is 
not  a  delinquent.  My  idea  is  this:  That  I  am  a  solvent  person  so  far  as  my  connection 
with  the  institution  is  concerned;  you  have  no  fault  to  find  with  me;  1  want  to  pay  my 
loan.  Now,  the  fact  stares  us  in  tHe  face  that  the  loan,  practically,  is  a  certain  amount, 
and  the  mortgage  and  promissory  note  are  double  that  amount,  but,  in  order  to  pay  my 
due,  am  I  obliged  to  pay  double  the  amount?  I  am  going  to  you  at  once;  I  don^t  aak 
you  to  take  a  series  or  years;  we  propose  to  come  ana  pay  our  note  right  off;  have  we 
Srot  to  pay  the  preminm  also,  or  can  we  pay  the  amount  that  we  borrowed  ? 
Ms,  TOBtN:  Mr,  Dennery ^  in  the  by-IawB  or  regnlations  of  tlie  associationii  thai  y<Rt 
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represent,  do  you  specify  how  a  loan  can  be  repaid  in  advance  of  the  maturity  for  which 
that  loan  is  taken  out? 

Mb.  Dbxnbrt:  No,  sir.  "VVe  s]K?cify  that  the  loan  may  be  repaid  on  such  conditions  as 
the  Board  of  Directors  may  prescribe. 

Mb.  Tobin  [To  Mr.  Myers] :  IIow  is  it  in  yours? 

Mb.  Myrbs:  An  equitable  rebate  shall  be*  made. 

Mb.  Dennery:  The  practice  of  all  associations  in  this  State— and  we  can  speak  of  prac- 
tice, because  we  have  oeen  in  business  lonjr  enouirh  to  establish  a  i)racti('C — has  been  to 
allow  a  person  the  full  value  of  the  shares  at  the  time  that  they  pay  off"  their  mortpijre. 
In  other  words,  you  take,  as  we  have  been  ti^rurinfir,  ten  shares;  you  take  a  loan  on  three 
shares;  at  the  end  of  seven  and  one  half  yours  those  sliares  are  worth  $90  a  share;  the 
profits  have  generally  been  an  avcrape  of  $25;  that  makes  those  shares  worth  $115.  Now, 
if  at  the  end  of  seven  years  you  want  to  pay  your  mort^a^e,  you  would  have  to  pay  the 
association  the  dilference  between  it  and  the  value  of  those  ten  shares,  which,  according 
to  my  statement,  now  is  $345  and  tlie  six  months'  interest. 

Mb.  Tobin  :  What  has  been  the  practice  in  Minneapolis,  of  your  associations  there 
[addressing  Mr.  Myers]?  A.  The  practice  there  is  only  to  have  nini  pay  for  the  earned 
premium  at  the  time. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  been  brought  into  i^ractice?  A.  Certainly.  The  man  who  comes  in  and 
pays  his  $500,  and  he  would  get  his  shares  back  in  toto,  except  the  rebate;  one  year 
would  be  one  seventh  less  than  $500.  He  can  goon  to  maturity,  or  he  can  take  them*  out 
and  take  the  surrender  value  of  the  shares — either  way. 

(^  Have  any  loans  been  withdrawn?    A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mb.  Sbabboro  :  We  have  assumed  all  this  time  that  these  shares  are  going  to  mature 
in  seyen  years.  Now,  there  is  50  cents  of  each  share  in  the  Loan  Fund ;  $6  each  year  for 
seven  years  will  be  $42  paid  in;  $42  at  6  per  cent  interest  makes  21  cents  a  month*,  which 
would  give  us  an  average  interest  for  seven  years  of  $8  82.  Then  our  shares,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  seven  years,  will  be  worth  $50  82;*that  is,  from  the  installments  paid,  and  ttie 
interest  too.  I  say  we  pay  in  $42,  and  the  interest,  averaged,  would  l)e  $8  82;  so  that 
from  those  two  sources  we  nave  $50  82  on  each  share.  Where  does  the  balance  come  in, 
unless  it  comes  that  this  50  per  cent  has  entered  into  the  profits,  or  unless  it  comes  from 
that  large  amount  of  lapses? 

Mb.  Mybbs:  I  have  a  table  here  showing  $1  loaned  out  at  50  per  cent  premium ;  in  six 
years  it  would  amount  to  $105  78. 

Mb.  Dbnnkry:  Tliat  table  confirms  Mr.  Sbarboro's  position. 

Mb.  Thompson:  If  you  will  just  indulge  me,  if  you  please,  for  two  or  three  minutes,  I 
will  refute  that  other  point.  I  know  of  a  case  here  in  San  Francisco,  where  an  incorpo- 
ration mortgaged  its  property  to  a  bank  for  $35,000,  and  when  we  were  there,  that  note 
for  $85,000  was  shown  us;  it  was  a  very  old  note;  and  they  stated  that  that  note  had 
been  reduced  to  $4,000,  but  on  the  back  of  it  not  a  single  indorsement  appeared.  The 
borrowing  cori)oration  had  preferred,  and  asked  as  a  privilege,  that  when  they  were  ready 
to  come  in,  those  indorsements  should  be  made  in  tneir  presence.  Here  is  a  case  where 
the  note  is  $1,000  and  your  actual  indebtedness  $500.  Unless  certain  conditions  entennl 
into  are  carried  out — aiid  I  tried  to  get  at  tlie  idea  where  that  withdrawing  man  would  be 
whilst  the  infant  association  fell  through— and  I  think  this  cuicstion  of  e<{uitable  adjust- 
ment would  justify  that  institution  in  taking  a  great  discount  ollof  the  $1.0<X). 

Mb.  Myers:  1  have  l>een  instructed  to  say  that  a  man  is  entitled  to  receive  a  rebate 
just  as  I  have  explained,  one  s-cvcnth  of  the  premium  as  eame^l  for  <me  year;  two  years, 
two  sevenths.     I  am  the  State  Agent  of  agents. 

Mr.  Tobin:  You  have  been  connected  with  this  association  before  vou  came  to  this 
State?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Deanery:  How  much  exi>erience  can  there  be  in  a  corporation  that  has  been 
doing  business  two  years? 

Mil  Myers:  The  exi>erience  is  up(ui  the  profits  we  liave  already  nuule.  Now,  there  is 
another  question  I  would  like  to  ask.  It  has  been  spoken  (»f  here,  and  I  am  a  little 
anxious,  and,  it  may  be,  curious,  and  not  any  of  my  business:  i  see  that  a  number  of 
vou  gentlemen  are  Secretaries  of  a  number  of  associations;  now,  do  you  receive  salaries 
irom  all  of  these  associations?    My  next  (juestion  wt)uld  be:  who  fixes  your  salaries? 

Mr.  Sbarboro:  The  IJoanl  of  Direetors. 

Mr.  Myers:  Is  there  anything  to  j)revent  the  Hoard  of  Directors  fixing  tlie  salary  any 
amount  they  wish?    A.  Yes,  sir;  common  sense. 

Mb.  Myers:  You  have  no  line  of  demarkation. 

Mr,  L.  Dennery:  Our  societies  only  do  business  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 

Mr.  Clark:  Does  your  cori)oratioii,* or  d»)  you,  recommen«l  a  law  re<iuiring  a  dej)osit 
by  all  building  and  li»an  associatituis  of  $HJ0,*000  with  the  State? 

Mr,  Myers:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark:  Wliere  would  the  money  come  from?    A.  Put  up  in  mi>rtgage  securities. 

Mr.  Clark:  Where  would  it  rome  from?  Who  wouM  pay  it?  A.  Let  each  association 
doing  business  here  put  up  those  securities. 

Mr.  Clark:  Of  money?    A.  No;  of  mortgages;  right  here.   We  don't  want  idle  monev. 

Mr.  Deknery  :  Before  you  get  v<^ur  mortgages,  when  you  start  your  business,  where  do 
▼on  get  your  deposit?  A.  I  don't  know  hut  what  we  have  got  tliem ;  suppose  we  didn't 
nave  them,  we  snould  take  them  from  other  States. 

Q.  A  mortgage  from  another  State  does  not  hold  good  hero.  We  could  not  foreclose 
them  here.    They  would  l>e  no  security  here?    A.  Certainly. 

Mb.  Pjuuiery:  The  question  I  wan t*^ to  ask  is:  When  you  staxt,  ^'ow  tiSxv^X.  ^vA.  ^ \^J^«x, 
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How  arc  you  goinjr  to  make  a  deposit  when  you  haven't  got  a  dollar?  A.  Then  you 
outrht  notto  do  business.- 

Mr.  Dknxf.ry:  That  puts  an  end  to  all  genuine  building  and  loan  associations,  if  we 
have  to  make  a  deiK)sit  at  the  time  we  start  business.    A.  It  puts  an  end  to  all  wild-catisms. 

Mr.  (ioldbkr*}:  You  liavc  a  lidelity  and  rasualtv  company  here;  we  have  anotlier  in 
New  York.  It  is  giving  a  bond.  You  could  get  tfie  Fidelity  to  insure  the  stockholders 
for  $100,000;  that  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Tobin:  What  equivalent  would  you  give  for  that  purpose?  A.  You  would  have 
to  pay  the  Fidelity  a  certain  rate  ])er  annum  for  it. 

Mr.  Clark:  I  have  a  statement  here  showing  that  you  have  taken  in  $15,000  alrea«ly, 
for  mcmbcrahip  fees.  The  deposits,  tifteen  thousand'shares  monthly,  are  $7,500  lor  the 
I^»an  Fund,  and  $1,500.  The  members  are  told  they  have  |)aid  in  (JO  cents  a  share.  The 
company  lias  sold  tifteen  thousand  shares,  membershij>  fee,  $15,000.  A  member  pays  in, 
and  you  tell  your  members  they  pay  in,  GO  cents  a  month.  In  another  place  they  arc 
told  that  if  tllcy  withdraw,  the  credit  to  them  is  50  cents  and  not 00 cents.  They  are  told 
they  must  pay  GO  cents  a  month ;  the  10  cents  a  month  does  not  go  to  their  credit ;  it  goes 
to  another  fuiid.  In  another  jilace  he  is  told  the  sum  of  money  he  has  paid  in  :  then  says, 
<mly  nO  cents  is  credited  to  the  Loan  Fund.  It  is  only  at  the  expiration  that  tliey  can  see 
into  that;  the  general  public  does  not.    He  imagines'he  pays  00  cents  on  the  stock.     It  is 


])erfectly  plain  wliat  he  gets  back;  he]:jets  back  what  he  paid  into  the  Loan  Fund.    The 
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man  who  withdraws  doesn't  get  anv  of  that  surplus.     1  talvc  your  printed  circular  for  it — 
"the  money  paid  bv  him  into  the  Loan  Fund.'' 

Mr.  Dkxnkry:  That  is  all  the  objection  I  have  to  this  statement.  The  statement  is 
that  your  institution  is  similar  to  these  local  organizations.  I  don't  care  how  much 
money  you  make,  or  take  out  of  the  State,  but  I  do  care  when  you  make  a  st^itement 
that  is  not  true,  and  I  shall  try  and  show  the  dillerence  between  your  institution  and  ours. 

Mr.  ('lark:  You  have  taken  out  $i>,000.  Here  is  the  statement:  The  companv  has 
sold  liftcen  tln)usand  shares;  deposits  by  tifteen  thousand  shares  monthly.  Loan  Fund, 
$7,500;  ExiKMise  Fund,  $1,5(X);  total,  $i^*000.  Allow  deposits  to  continue  (if  the  Com- 
missioner lets  these  concerns  alone)  for  eighteen  montns  and  no  increase  <rstimated — 
<;ighteen  months  at  $9,000,  $1(32,000;  membership  fee  at  start,  $15,000;  total,  $177,000;  hjans 
made  in  eighteen  months,  $102,000;  mortgages  taken  (l)eing  double),  $324,000. 

Jlr^sult. — In  eighteen  months  the  eyes  of  the  public  are  opened  to  the  "joker."  There 
will  be  lapses  of  all  except  l)orrowefs'  stock,  three  thousand  shares  pledged  in  say  $^^(X>,- 
<X)0  of  loans  rej) resenting  cash  payments  on  stock  of  $82,400  in  eighteen  nionths.  Cali- 
fornia ju>w  owes  Minneapolis  in  inortgages,  $324,(XX);  less  share  payments,  $;V2,000;  total, 
$2Jf2,(X)0.  plus  money  taken  out  for  membersnip  fee,  $15,000.  Settlement  at  the  end  of 
<'ighteen  months:  Minneapolis  savs:  '*  We  will  generouslv  compromise  all  mortgages  for 
$1JJ2,000;  less  $32,000— $U)0,000."  All  free  shares  have  "lapsed;"  therefore,  Minneapolis 
clears  from  the  State  in  eighteen  months  $100,000.  (Iocs  to  the  Legislature  in  IWK  and 
pays  $25,(XX>  to  have  a  bill  ]>assed  to  compel  all  associations  to  deposit  $100,(JOO  with  the 
State.  One  hundred  and  twenty-tive  thousand  dollars  deducted  from  $1(50.000  leaves 
$45,(M)  for  the  Minneapolis  ollice! 

Mr.  Tobin:  Mr.  Clark  assumes  that  the  American  Association  will  burst  up  in  eight- 
een months. 

Mr.  Clark:  I  give  them  eighteen  months  to  get  out  of  the  State. 

Mr.  L.  Dknnkky:  Mr.  Myers,  in  your  o]»inion,  would  it  be  better  to  be  a  non-borrower 
or  a  l)orrower  in  one  of  your  institutions? 

Mr,  Mvi.rs:  A  iion-borrowcr,  in  any  building  and  loan  asso<"iation.  In  any  building 
and  loan  asj*o«;iali()n,  a  man,  in  order  t«»  be  a  b«>rrowcr,  bids  away  a  portion  (»t  his  profits, 
and  when  a  non-borrower  in  our  institution  surrcndiMs  .stork  he  lo^^es  the  same  propor- 
ti»»n  that  a  man  bi»ls  on  the  loan.  You  arc  liable  to  run  risks  in  the  money  market  thai 
we  arc  imt. 

Mr.  Dlnnkky:  In  all  this  talk  he  hasn't  j:iven  us  one  figure,  nor  one  fact.  lie  has 
made  a  l)eautifnl  spcccji,  but  we  have  received  no  definite  informatii^n,  in  the  way  of 
tignres  and  facts. 

The  investigation  was  then  adjourned  sine  die. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SUPPLKMENTAUY    REPORT    ON    NATIONAL    BUILDINC;    AND    LOAN    ASS(KlATIONS. 

Since  the  -jmblication  of  the  foregoing  re])()rt  events  Inive  occurred 
which  fully  confirmed  my  strictures  on  the  unsound  methods  of  the 
nationals,  and  ray  predictions  regarding  their  inability  to  fulfill  the 
j)romise8  laid  down  in  their  illustrations,  or  expressly  pledged  in  their 
contracts. 

The  National  Building,  Loan,  and  Protective  Union  of  Minneapolis 
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was  the  first  to  put  on  war  paint,  and  boldly  entered  the  field  against 
me  by  instituting  suit  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  libel,  with 
damages  set  at  $50,000.  It  never  allowed  the  ease  to  come  to  trial,  but 
instead  withdrew  its  agencies  from  California.  Before  entering  suit  the 
association's  attorney  wrote  me  a  letter  asking  that  I  should  retract 
the  opinion  I  Had  published  regarding  the  methods  of  the  National. 
To  this  communication  I  returned  the  following  answer: 

State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statirtics,  ) 

Auwst  15,  1889.        \ 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  thirteenth  instant,  threatening  me  with  a  law  suit. 
I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  tiiat  my  report  of  an  investigation  into  the  purposes  and 
practices  of  so  called  national  building  and  loan  associations — a  synopsis  of  which 
appeared  in  the  press — will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  a  few  days.  Tlie  reasons  for  the 
conclusions  I  have  reached,  as  well  as  all  the  facts  in  the  premises,  will  Ik?  clearly  set 
forth  in  this  report.  It  is  my  desire  to  give  tiiem  all  the  publicity  possible,  in  order  to 
protect  our  citizens  from  being  im^Kised  upon  by  agents  of  some  wilu-cat  schemes  of  the 
rankest  kind.  The  particular  institution  of  which  you  are  the  attorney  is  only  passingly 
referred  to  in  the  rei)ort,  because  its  volume  of  business  in  this  State  was  too  insignificiint 
to  brinj^  it  into  notice.  A  rival  and  far  more  formidable  concern,  the  '*  American,'* 
called  ror  special  attention,  as  its  agents  were  plying  their  vocations  with  much  success 
all  over  the  State. 

AU  that  I  have  said  is  general  in  character — some  of  my  conclusions  applying  to  one, 
some  to  other  of  the  national  schemes,  but  mainly  ]x>inted  to  the  one  referred  to,  which 
was  under  immediate  investigation.  However,  if  you  have  reason  to  feel  that  the  cap 
lita — that  is,  that  the  depreciatory  comments  apply  with  especial  force  to  your  client- 
bring  on  vour  suit  by  all  means. ' 

If  you  desire  it  I  can  furnish  you  with  a  special  opinion  regarding  the  merits  of  your 
corporation,  which  will  give  you  a  few  additional  i>ointa  in  your  projected  suit.  Such 
an  action  against  me  will  l)e  the  means  of  creating  a  wholesome  thirst  for  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  my  report,  and  of  enlightening  thousands  who  otherwise  might  be 
jTulled  into  taking  shares  in  schemes  which  have  no  sound  financial  basis. 

Best  assured  that  I  am  fully  prepared  to  substantiate  and  justify  before  any  tribunal 
all  the  allegations  and  deductions  which  appear  in  said  renort.  I  shall  also  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  rei)el  the  slanderous  insinuations  that  I  have  liecn  actuated,  directly 
or  incurectly,  by  self-interested  motives  in  the  public  investigation  and  ex]K)sure  of  the 
character  and  methods  of  these  newly  imported  schemes. 

If,  however,  it  can  be  shown  that  1  have  stated  anything  untrue  or  imi>ro])er,  I  shall 
be  ready  and  willing  to  make  the  "amende  honorable." 

Resi»ectfully  yours, 

J.  J.  TOBIN, 
Stiite  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

The  Secretary  of  the  National  Building,  Loan,  and  Protective  Union, 
Mr.  O.  C.  Kneale,  who  is  credited  with  being  the  founder  and  originator 
of  the  national  scheme  of  building  and  loan  associations,  has  since 
stepped  down  and  out.  This  association,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  pre- 
vious report,  actually  entered  into  a  contract  with  its  shareholders  that 
their  stock  would  mature  in  five  years  from  date  of  issue,  which,  as  I 
demonstrated,  is  equivalent  to  guaranteeing  them  70  per  cent  per  annum 
upon  their  investment.     What  has  been  the  result? 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  National  Building,  Loan,  and  Pro- 
tective Union  came  out  earlv  this  vear.  The  first  shares  of  stock  were 
issued  to  the  number  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty-one,  in  July,  188G, 
and,  consequently,  the  period  of  maturity  is  rapidly  approaching.  Now 
comes  the  Directors  of  said  association  making  an  appeal  to  their  stock- 
holders for  an  extension  of  the  period  of  maturity,  from  five  to  six  and 
one  half  years. 

Comment  is  unnecessary.  Surely  my  prediction,  so  harrowing  to  the 
souls  of  the  agents  of  this  institution,  that  they  must  seek  consolation 
t<>  the  tune  of  $50,000,  has  been  verified  in  this  case.  Said  prediction 
was  to  this  effect:  **The  methods  of  some  (nationals)  are  unsound,  and 
their  promises  delusive,  and  collapf^e  will  be  the  iuevilabV^  t^'svjW" 

21'' 
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The  association,  however,  which  overtopped  all  other  nationals  in  the 
extent  of  its  business  and  the  pretentions  of  its  managers,  was  the 
American  Building  and  Loan  Association  of  Minneapolis.  The  plans 
and  practices  of  this  association  were  those  chiefly  under  investigation, 
as  its  importance  deserved.  The  agent  of  the  American  for  this  State 
evaded  giving  replies  to  many  questions  put  to  him  during  the  investi- 
gation by  referring  me  to  the  home  office.  The  President  of  the  associ- 
ation, when  written  to,  also  declined  to  answer  the  questions  contained 
in  the  letter  published  in  my  previous  report.  Some  time  afterwards  I, 
fortunately,  got  hold  of  a  report  made  by  this  association  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1889,  and  submitted  to  the  Public  Examiner  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  compliance  with  law. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  this  report,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to 

forward  the  following  letter  to  Hon.  M.  D.  Kenyon,  Public  Examiner  of 

Minnesota : 

State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  ) 
San  Francisco,  September  13, 1889.       \ 

Hon.  M.  D.  Kenyon,  Public  Examiner  State  of  Minnesota: 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  interest,  and  on  behalf  of  a  large  number  of  shareholders  of  the 
American  Building  and  Loan  Association  of  MinneapK)lis,  residents  and  citizens  of  Cali- 
fornia, I  write  to  you  for  information  in  connection  with  the  report  made  to  you  by  said 
association  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1889. 

The  receipts  of  the  association,  as  I  understand,  go  into  two  separate  and  distinct 
funds,  called,  respectively,  the  Loan  and  the  Expense. 

Admission,  transfer,  and  withdrawal  fees,  and  one  sixth  of  the  monthly  installments 
on  shares,  are  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Expense  Fund.  Five  sixths  of  the  monthly 
installments,  fines,  premiums,  interest,  and  profits  from  withdrawal  or  lapses  of  shares, 
go  to  the  Loan  Funa.  Consequently,  the  report  should  show  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  these  two  distinct  departments  of  funds.  The  two  cannot  be  mixed  in  one 
report  and  be  intelligible.  The  snareholders  are  entitled  to  an  accounting  for  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  each  fund  separately. 

Under  the  head  of  Receipts,  in  the  report  made  to  you,  no  figures  are  given  for  admis- 
sion fees.  Why  the  omission?  According  to  the  report  the  American  issued  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty -seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-one  shares  during  the  year,  which 
means  a  minimum  of  admission  fees  of  $237,241.  Surely  this  is  not  too  insignificant  a 
sum  to  be  left  unaccounted  for. 

Under  the  head  of  disbursements,  the  total  amount  paid  out  for  expenses,  salaries, 
rent,  etc.,  is  |80,659  05.  Considerably  more  than  half  this  total,  or  $49,527  10,  is  classea 
as  "other  expenses.'*  Is  this  proper  or  customary?  If  the  management  is  permitted  to 
report  in  such  a  style,  they  may,  in  next  report,  have  detailed  items  amounting  to  $1,000, 
and  "other  expenses"  $79,000. 

I  wish  to  know  if  the  exhibit  of  receipts  and  disbursements  actually  shows  (cu  it  shouldy 
the  cash  received  and  disbursed  ? 

Have  $375,153  39  been  received  in  cash  for  premiums,  and  $743,857  09  been  disbursed  as 
loans  on  real  estate?  How  could  the  officers  of  the  American  have  loaned  such  an 
amount,  when  the  entire  amount  of  cash  received  for  dues,  interest,  paid  up  stock,  etc., 
did  not  come  near  said  amount? 

What  amount  in  cash  actually  loaned  does  this  first  item  under  the  head  of  "  Disburse- 
ments" mean?  The  sum  of  $743,857  00  represents,  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  the  face 
value  of  the  bonds  and  mortgages  which  borrowers  gave  to  the  association.  It  means, 
therefore,  from  about  40  to  55  or  GO  per  cent  more  than  the  cash  received  by  said  borrow- 
ers. As  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  shareholders  to  understand  clearly  what 
the  expenses  are,  as  compared  with  the  profits,  I  desire  to  submit  the  following  figures  for 
your  consideration,  and  request  your  opinion  as  to  their  correctness : 

The  actual  expenses,  as  detailed  in  the  report  submitted  to  you,  amount  to  $80,659  05. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  $1  per  share  admission  fees,  which  are  unaccounted  for  in  the 
report,  amounting  to  $237,241,  making  a  total  of  expenses  of  $317,900  05. 

Under  the  head  of  liabilities  in  the  report  we  can  calculate  the  profits,  as  follows: 

Interest  received $5,361  98 

Interest  owing 4,317  64 

$9,679  62 

Premiums  earned - 19,661  89 

Fines 1,778  76 

Forfeited  stock 8,688  00 


Total  profit  since  date  of  organization $39,808 

The  expeoaes  for  the  one  year  ending  June  90, 1880,  as  shown  above,  amount  to  ftt?,* 
M?  05,  and  the  total  profits  since  the  date  of  organization,  or  more  than  two  jmata^  to 
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180.806  26.  If  I  am  correct,  therefore,  the  cx|)ense8  for  one  year  amount  to  more  than 
eight  times  the  entire  profits  from  tlie  beginning.  In  mv  humble  opinion,  this  report  is 
not  only  unsatisfactory,  but  is  also  misleading.  On  behalf  of  the  shareholders  in  Cali- 
fomia,  1  therefore  respectfully  request  that  you  exercise  your  authority  so  as  to  exact  an 
accounting  from  the  officers  of  the  American  Building  and  Loan  Association  of  Minne- 
apolis, of  the  cash  actually  received  and  disbursed  in  fuU  detail,  giving  the  Loan  Fund 
and  the  Expense  Fund  in  separate  exhibits. 

I  shall  publish  the  results  of  this  correspondence,  and  endeavor  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  all  parties  interested  in  this  State. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  J.  TOBIN, 
Commissioner  of  Labor. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  weeks,  I  received  the  following  reply: 

State  op  Minnesota,  Office  of  the  Public  Examiner,  ) 

St.  Paul,  November  6,  1889.        f 

Hon.  J.  J.  To  BIN,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  San  Francisco^  Cal.: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  mailed  jou  to-day  details  as  to  the  items  in  statement  of  American 
Building  and  Loan  Association,  and  must  beg  vour  pardon  for  not  acknowledging  receipt 
of  your  favors  of  the  thirteen tn  and  fourteenth  of  September,  ultimo. 

1  exnected  to  answer  yours  of  the  thirteenth  within  a  few  days  of  its  receipt,  and 
delayea,  naturally,  until  I  could  send  you  the  information  desired,  or  a  part  of  it,  and 
did  not  finally  get  all  the  information  needed  until  October  eighteenth,  and  then,  being 
absorbed  in  another  matter  which  took  me  out  of  the  city  for  several  days,  the  first  delay 
extended  itself  beyond  any  reasonable  limit.  I  have  no  doubt  your  reasons  for  opposing 
the  operations  of  the  American  are  good  ones  from  your  view  of  their  affairs,  ana  mat  ff 
is  in  no  sense  a  ]>crsonal  one. 

Public  discussion  of  methods  and  practices  of  such  associations  will  tend  to  their 
improvement;  and  if  they  realize  that  all  their  affairs  will  be  discussed  and  commented 
upon  by  the  public  generally,  as  well  as  their  shareholders,  a  more  conservative  and  care- 
ful management  will  be  the  result.  The  business  is  in  its  infancy — if  there  is  any  field 
for  such  institutions  in  the  financial  system — and,  no  doubt,  many  changes  in  methods, 
both  general  and  in  detail,  will  be  made  in  all  of  them,  as  experience  and  familiarity 
with  their  workings  will  furnish  the  basis  for  needed  improvement.  At  present  there  is 
no  standard  of  experience  bv  which  such  institutions  can  be  gauged,  exce]»t  the  so 
called  local  societies.  It  will 'become  a  question  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  and  there 
will,  no  doubt,  be  abundant  competition  and  restrictive  legislation  that  will  oblige  suc- 
sessfUl  institutions,  or  those  that  hope  to  succeed,  to  employ,  or  induce  to  become  inter- 
ested, the  ablest  and  best  managers  that  can  be  had.  In  the  meantime,  I  think  the 
legislation  in  this  State,  while  it  is,  in  some  parts,  crude  and  not  restrictive  enough,  is  in 
the  right  direction.  As  to  amplifying  the  reports,  the  blanks  were  made  to  cover  the 
points  named  in  the  law,  and  after  having  such  matters  itemized  as  seem  to  be  necessary, 
while  1  might  arbitrarily  demand  more  detail  as  to  shares,  etc.,  the  ne<'essity  for  such 
detail  in  an  annual  report  having  not  been  recognized  in  the  law,  I  shall  have  to  content 
myself  with  what  the  law  requires. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  personal  letter  in  regard  to  these  matters,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully, 

M.  D.  KENYON, 
Public  Examiner,  Minnesota. 

Public.  Examiner  Kenyon  at  once  proceeded  upon  an  investigation 
into  the  affairs  of  the  American,  and  submitted  his  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor December  12,  1889. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  net  profits  of  the  American  from  the 
date  of  organization,  May,  1888,  to  December  7,  1889,  amounted  to 
$75,196  35,  and  the  amount  contributed  to  the  Expense  Fund  $460,- 
550  75,  so  that  the  expenses  were  more  than  six  times  the  profits.  He 
also  discovered  that  the  association,  through  the  instrumentality  of  its 
President,  F.  P.  Rundell,  had  invested  $200,000  of  its  funds  in  the  stock 
of  an  insurance  company  of  which  Mr.  Rundell  was  the  Vice-President. 
Before  the  publication  of  this  report,  Mr.  Rundell,  with  an  instinctive 
dread  of  the  approaching  storm,  wisely  resigned  from  the  Presidency  of 
the  American  on  October  22,  1889,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  Fidus 
Achates,  the  Secretary  of  the  association,  James  H.  Bishop. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  public  officer,  Mr.  Kenyon  deemed 
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it  his  duty  to  lay  all  the  facts  in  the  case  before  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  State,  as  he  considered  it  "unsafe or  inexpedient  for  said  corpora- 
tion to  continue  to  transact  business." 

Unfortunately,  or  fortunately  as  the  case  may  be,  the  Attorney- 
General  could  not  see  his  way  clearly  to  close  up  the  concern  by  ])rocess 
of  law.  The  Directors  and  oflicers  of  the  American  have  trumpeted 
this  decision  of  the  Attorney-General  as  a  vindication  of  themselves, 
and  an  indorsement  of  the  financial  soundness  of  the  association ;  but 
the  language  of  the  legal  gentleman  does  not  bear  them  out.  Says  the 
Attorney-General; 

TluTC  may  bo  an  ajmarcnt  incongruity  in  the  law,  if  so,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  law.  It 
'  niUHt  1m?  conceded,  eitner  that  your  conclusion  in  a  matter  of  thin  character  is  final,  ami 
of  itself  aflbrds  a  ground  of  i)rocecding8,  and  no  one  seriously  c(»ntends  that  it  <locs,  or 
Huch  conclusion  is  the  suhject  of  review  hv  the  Courts,  and' if  subject  to  review,  then 
facts  must  be  alleged,  and  it  must  appear  tfiat  the  acts  complained  of  are  in  law  a  sutli- 
cient  ground  for  legal  pr«)ceedings.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  pro<'eedings  could  be 
successfully  instituted  based  upon  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  report  before  me. 

The  Minneapolis  "  Tribune,"  one  of  the  great  daily  newspapers  of  the 
United  States,  in  an  editorial  headed  "  Cornered  at  Last,"  said  in  ))u}>- 
lishing  the  report  of  Public  Examiner  Kenyon: 

The  "Tribune"  entered  upon  its  delilwrate  and  systematic  exposure  of  the  iniquitous 
methods  of  the  association,  oecauBe  the  good  name  of  Minneapolis  and  >rinnesota  was 
at  stake.  We  gave  it  every  opiwrtunity  to  refute  charges  which  necessarily  reflc(*tcd 
upon  the  business  honor  of  this  city.  Hilt  we  found  the  company  unable  to  answer;  ancl 
u  little  investigation  upon  our  own  part  soon  convinced  us  of* the  unbusinesslike  and 
essentially  fraudulent  character  of  the  concern.  It  was  doing  business  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  fleecing  the  unwary  in  towns  and  villages  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
Its  nominal  cai>ital  was  scores  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  its  tield  of  business  was  the 
continent;  yet  it  liad  not  a  single  business  man  of  lirst  rate  qualitications  connected 
with  its  active  management.  The  jiublic  examiners  of  California  had  investigated  it, 
found  it  rotten,  and  banished  it  from  the  State  with  an  inevitable  stigma  upon  the  name 
of  Minnesota.  Its  career  lias  l)een  one  of  law  bR*aking,  of  dishonesty,  of  perjury,  of 
briln^ry,  and  of  almost  uni>recedented  blulling  and  lyinir.  It  is  to  l)e  regrette<l  that  th«' 
concern  was  not  wound  up  several  months  ago;  but  at  least  nothing  caii  now  be  gained 
bv  anv  further  delay. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  previous  report,  which  has  ])een  reprinted 
in  other  States,  numerous  similar  investigations  by  State  ollicers  and 
parties  interested  have  followed. 

A  special  Commission,  appointed  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the 
''Granite  State  Provident  Association"  (one  of  tlie  genus  national), 
sent  in  a  report  to  tlie  CJovernor  of  New  Hampshire,  in  wliicli  they 
severely  scored  the  concern.  The  following  excerjits  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  scope  of  this  rej)ort : 

This  givfs  a  fair  idea  of  the  favor  with  which  these  local  building  jissi»iMati«.>n<  are 
regarded  where  they  have  Ik'cu  longest  in  operation.  Within  a  sliort  time,  lu)\VfVfr,  a 
new  class  of  building  and  loan  associations  have  sprung  into  fxistince.  viz.:  national 
liuilding  and  loan  associations,  as  distinguished  m»ni  the  Itnal  sm  ifti<'s  that  have 
flourisheil  in  Pennsylvania,  Massa<'liusctts,  Maine,  and  oiIhm*  States.  A  ty]»e  nf  tliis 
class,  though  difleriiigin  accountability,  its  privileges,  and  its  i^urpo-^^'s  innu  all  others, 
is  tlie  (iranite  State  Provident  Association.  In  this,  as  in  all  national  building  ass«Hia- 
ti«»ns,  the  investor  and  the  borrower  have  no  intimate  connection  with  tlie  manai'ement 
of  the  association.  The  mutuality  of  inten'st  ««»ntemi)latcd  in  the  «»rginiization  of  local 
building  an<l  loan  sncieties  <loes  not  exist,  and  the  investor  and  borrower  rely  solely 
up«in  tl»e  integrity  and  business  ca]>acity  of  the  otliccr>  of  tin*  a^^sociation.  in  whose 
electi«»n  they  can  have  ]>ractically  no  vnice.  The  shareholders  of  a  natinnal  building 
assiH'iation  an»  n*sidenls  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  ini]»ossil)le  lor  them  tt> 
atten<l  annual  meetings  of  the  c«irporation,  or  have  any  knowledgi-  nf  its  internal  affairs. 

I  laving  no  act  piainta  nee  with  one  another,  being,  in  the  main,  ]KMiple  «)f  limited  means, 

and  scattered  over  the  several  States  of  the  I'nittn,  they  are  powerless  to  investigate  the 

////////>  of  the  a.ssociation,  or  to  remetly  any  defect  in  its  'management.    .Vs  investors,  they 

Jt:irt'  only  tlwir  faith  and  iJic  representatfon  of  agents  to  act  upon.aiui  as  luirrowera  they 
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are  dependent  for  terms  and  accommodation  upon  a  distant  Supervisory  Board,  from 
whose  decision  appeals  are  expensive  and  oftentimes  unsatisfactory. 

It  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the  class  of  people  sought  out  by  these 
associations  are  tlie  wage  earners,  mechanics,  operatives  in  mills,  clerks  in  stores,  and 


lass 
that 

charter  granted  to  the  national  building  association  certain  limitations  and  restrictions 
as  to  the  holding  of  and  forfeiture  of  shares,  or  have  hedged  them  about  in  their  oi)era- 
tions  by  general  legislation. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Banking  Department  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  his  report  to  the  Legislature,  thus  refers  to  the  national  build- 
ing and  loan  associations: 

It  should  \ye  borne  in  mind  that  these  institutions  were  not  originallv  intended  to  l)e 
accumulators  of  wealth,  nor  schemes  in  which  money  was  to  be  invested  for  si)eculative 
purposes;  but  their  main  object  was  to  provide  for  utilizing  small  savings  through 
cooperation,  with  the  worthy  purpose  of  making  their  members  home  owners;  and  that 
80  soon  as  such  associations  negin  to  employ  agents  and  solicitors  to  increase  their  mem- 
bership, and  to  establish  branch  agencies  in  jnaees  distant  from  their  home  office,  tliey 
are  to  a  degree  abandoning  the  underlying  principles  of  the  movement,  and  embarking 
apon  a  speculative  enterprise  likely  to  \)c  unsafe  and  dangerous  for  the  wage  earner  and 
the  man  of  small  savings  to  engage  in. 

Several  schemes  on  the  national  building  and  loan  association  plan 
have  been  set  afloat  in  California  since  the  advent  of  the  Minnesota 
concerns,  whose  plans  and  practices  have  been  exposed  in  this  report. 
They  are  all  birds  of  a  feather,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  them  in 
detail,  as  it  would  be  only  going  over  the  ground  already  covered  in 
speaking  of  the  American,  the  National,  and  others  previously  described. 
What  we  want  in  California  is  a  law  to  protect  shareholders  who  take 
stock  in  these  associations.  Many  persons  are  induced  to  take  shares 
in  them  under  the  impression  that  they  are  conducted  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  old  genuine  building  and  loan  associations  so  deservedly  popular. 
But  how  can  the  uninitiated  discriminate  between  the  "  Citizens'  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Association,"  conducted  on  the  national  plan,  with  its 
battalion  of  agents  and  extensive  advertising,  and  the  "  Citizens'  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Association,"  conducted  on  the  old  local  system? 

The  Legislatures  of  several  States  have  lately  enacted  laws  to  sliut 
out  the  nationals.  The  following  section  from  the  law  passed  in  Mis- 
souri shows  that  they  are  required  to  deposit  $100,000  with  the  State 
Treasurer  as  a  guarantee  fund  before  being  allowed  to  transact  business 
in  the  State.  Legislation  on  similar  lines  has  lately  gone  into  effect  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey: 

Sec.  2808.  Any  ten  or  more  persons  in  any  city  or  county  of  this  State,  who  shall  have 
associated  themselves  by  articles  of  agrcenientin  writing,  as  provided  by  law,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  mutual  saving  fund,  loan,  or  building  association,  may  be  incor- 
porated under  any  name  or  title  designating  such  business;  provided,  that  no  mutual 
leaving  fund,  loan,  and  building  association  or  company,  association,  or  corporation, 
organized  under  the  laws  of  any  other  State  or  Territory  to  carry  on  a  business  of  a  like 
character  to  that  authorized  by  this  article,  shall  be  allowed  to  do  business  or  to  sell  their 
stock  in  this  State  without  first  liaving  deposited  with  the  State  Treasurer  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  a  guarantee  fund,  for  the  protection  and  indemnity  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Missouri  with  whom  such  comi)anies,  associations,  or  corpora- 
tions shall  do  business;  the  fund  so  deposited  to  be  pai<l  h^,'  the  Treasurer  to  the  citizens 
of  Missouri,  only,  and  not  then  until  upon  ])roof  IiUmI  with  the  Treasurer,  he  shall  be 
satisfied  that  the  claimant  has  sustained  some  loss  by  reason  of  his  having  done  business 
with  such  foreign  company,  association,  or  coriKiration.  Any  person  or  persons  who 
shall  be  found  in  this  State'as  agent,  or  in  anv  other  capacity  representing  any  such  for- 
eign company,  association,  or  corporation  which  has  not  complied  with  the  "provisions 
or  this  section,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  im]>risonment  in  the  county 
jail  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 
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PART  V. 


INVESTIGATIONS. 


At  the  request  of  the  Council  of  Federated  Trades,  or  of  certain  Trades 
Unions,  or  of  other  interested  parties,  I  have  entered  upon  investigations 
and  published  the  results.  Where  these  results  have  been  printed  already 
in  pamphlet  form,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  republish  them  in  this 
report,  because  they  affected  only  some  particular  interests.  Such,  for 
instance,  is  the  case  with  the  harnessmakers'  investigation.  Where, 
however,  they  are  general  in  their  application  and  are  of  interest  gener- 
ally, I  deem  it  proper  to  insert  them  in  this  report,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
national  building  and  loan  associations  and  the  endowment  associations. 

The  following  investigations  have  not  been  printed  fully  heretofore, 
although  the  press  has  given  the  substance: 


CHAPTER  I. 

san  francisco  and  oakland  laundries. 

State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
San  Francisco,  June  17,  1889. 

To  the  Representative  Council  of  the  Federated  Trades  and  Labor  Organ- 
izatiaas  of  the  Pacific  Coast: 

Gentlemen:  On  June  8, 1889,1  received  the  following  communication 
from  your  organization: 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  6,  1889. 
J.  J.  ToBiN,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  instructions  of  the  Council  I  forward  you  the  following 
resolution  passed  at  its  last  meeting,  and  ask  that  you  take  such  action  as  you  may  decide 
proper : 

"Whereas,  We  have  been  reliably  informed  that  the  laundry  workers  of  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland,  male  and  female,  have,  and  are,  being  held  in  such  absolute  submission  as 
to  render  them  helpless  against  any  and  all  impositions  of  tyrannical  bosses,  who  are 
accumulating  fortunes  through  the  long  working  hours  and  poor  and  insufficient  food 
furnished  their  employes;  and  whereas,  their  sleeping  accommodations  arc  in  such  a 
crowded  condition  as  to  be  detrimental  to  the  occupants  and  in  direct  violation  of  all  san- 
itary laws. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Council  of  Federated  Trades  and  Labor  Organizations,  express 
our  just  indication  at  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  and  request  Commissioner  Tobin  to 
make  an  official  investigation.  " 

Trusting  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I  remain  trulv  vourn, 

'   '  M.  McGLYNN, 

Recording  Secretary. 

In  response  to  this  communication,  an  investigation  was  immediately 
commenced;  and  the  results  are  herewith  submitted. 
As  no  member  or  members  of  your  Council  or  other  body  called  ifei 
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person  to  make  any  specific  charges  or  lay  before  me  any  allegations 
regarding  improper  treatment  by  the  managers  or  proprietors  of  certain 
laundries,  I  determined  to  examine  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  four 
great  laundries  which  almost  monopolize  the  business.  These,  or  some 
of  them,  I  have  learned  were  the  ones  complained  of. 

Information  was  readily  furnished,  and  every  facility  afibrded  by  the 
managers  to  my  deputy,  Mr.  John  G.  Leibert,  Jr.,  when  he  visited  these 
estabUshments.    The  first  laundry  visited  was  the 

SAN   FRANCISCO   LAUNDRY. 

The  San  Francisco  Laundry  occupies  almost  a  whole  square  at  the 
comer  of  Eddy  and  Filmore  Streets.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
creditable  institutions  of  the  four.  The  dining-rooms  and  kitchen  are 
on  the  lower  floor  of  a  long  two-story  frame  building,  situated  at  the 
rear  of  the  main  building  and  facing  on  Turk  Street.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  this  is  used  as  sleeping  accommodations  for  the  women;  each 
room  is  ten  by  eighteen,  and  contains  two  beds.  Where  the  roomd  are 
smaller  one  bed  is  used.  Each  room  is  hard  finished,  and  kept  in  an 
orderly  condition  by  the  occupants.  A  change  of  clean  bed  clothing  is 
given  once  a  week. 

The  sleeping  rooms  for  the  men  are  in  a  separate  two-story  building 
of  hard-finished  rooms,  but  the  order  of  neatness  seen  in  the  women's 
departments  is  not  seen  here.  Some  are  in  a  disorderly  and  dirty  con- 
dition. The  dining-rooms  are  kept  in  a  good  condition.  The  morning 
meal  consists  of  oatmeal  mush,  tea  or  coffee,  corn  bread,  hot  cakes,  beef- 
steak, chops,  and  fish.  The  noon  meal,  roast  beef,  veal,  mutton,  green 
peas,  corn,  and  best  of  fruits.  As  a  token  of  appreciation,  the  employes 
of  this  laundry  presented  the  head  cook  with  a  gold  watch  and  chain 
only  a  short  time  ago,  which  fact  goes  to  show  that  the  hands  must  be 
satisfied  with  their  treatment  in  the  line  of  cooking.  Over  two  hundred 
are  employed  in  the  entire  establishment.  In  the  marking  department 
•eleven  men  are  at  work.  Hours  of  labor  are  as  follows:  Monday  and 
Tuesday  they  work  from  7  a.  m.  to  8:30  p.  m.;  the  other  days  the  hours 
are  shorter.     The  wages  average  $40  and  found. 

Wash  Room:  Twenty  men.  Hours,  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.;  on  Saturdays 
work  ceases  at  9  a.  m.  Wages  range  from  $20  to  $60;  average,  $35  and 
found. 

Mangling  Room:  Six  women  and  four  men.  Hours,  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 
Average  wages,  $20  and  found. 

Starch  Room:  Four  women  and  six  men.  Hours  of  labor  about  the 
same  as  other  departments.     Wages  average  $25  and  found. 

Ironing  Room:  One  hundred  and  twenty  hands,  ninety  of  whom  are 
women.  The  hours  of  labor  are  most  peculiar,  and  run  thus:  Mondays, 
7  A.  M.  to  5  p.  M.;  Tuesdays,  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.;  Wednesdays,  7  a.  m.  to 
7:30 p.  m.;  Thursdays,  7  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.;  Fridays,  7  a.m.  to  6  p.  m.;  Sat- 
urdays, 7  A.  M.  to  11  A.  M.,  the  afternoon  being  free.  Work  is  done  by 
the  piece  and  time.  Wages  of  women,  $15  to  $45;  piece  workers  aver- 
age $45,  time  workers,  $25. 

It  is  claimed  in  this  laundry  that  the  women  stand  on  a  level  with 
the  men  as  to  the  quantity  of  a  day's  work,  and  receive  exactly  the  same 

Say.     Piece  work  is  principally  on  shirts,  skirts,  nightgowns,  chemise, 
rawerSy  coats  (such  as  are  used  by  butchers  and   bartenders),  and 
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jackets.  The  highest  wage  that  has  been  earned  by  a  piece  worker  is 
175  and  found. 

Distributing  Department:  Employ  fourteen  men.  The  hours  of  labor 
vary.  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  commence  work  at  12:30  p.  m.,  and  work 
until  the  day's  "lot"  is  finished;  Wednesdays,  commence  one  hour 
sooner;  Thursdays,  commence  at  10  a.  m.  and  work  until  12  p.  m.,  or  1 
o'clock  Friday  morning;  Fridays,  from  10  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m.;  Saturday8, 
9:30  A.  M.  to  .2  p.  M.  Wages  run  thus:  4520,  $25,  $30,  $40,  and  $50  and 
found;  average,  $36  per  month. 

Separate  closets  are  provided  all  through  the  building  for  females. 

UNITED  STATES  LAUNDRY. 

The  United  States  Laundry  is  situated  on  Sixteenth  Street,  near 
Valencia  Street.  The  main  building  of  this  laundry  is  a  four-story 
brick  structure.  The  sleeping-rooms,  office,  dining-halls,  and  kitchen 
are  adjoining  this.  The  boarding  is  let  out  by  contract  at  $6  per  head. 
The  bill  of  fare  is  good.  The  morning  meal  consists  of  beefsteak,  mut- 
ton chops,  mush  and  milk,  hot  cakes,  tea  and  coffee.  As  an  oli'set  to 
this  routine,  veal  cutlets  are  served  on  certain  days.  Dinner:  roasts  of 
beef,  veal,  and  muttton.  Supper:  cold  meat,  stew,  tea  and  coffee,  with 
cold  ham  and  bacon  for  a  change;  desserts  and  fruits  are  served  in  the 
season. 

Butter  is  placed  on  the  table  at  every  meal.  Chairs  are  used  instead 
of  benches  for  seats.  The  sleeping  accommodations  are  the  worst  feature 
of  this  place,  although  the  proprietors  claim  it  is  entirely  optional  with 
the  hands  to  board  or  lodge  here.  A  private  dwelling  house  adjoining 
the  laundry,  and  facing  on  Albion  Street,  has  been  converted  into  the 
lodging  quarters.  The  rooms  have  been  subdivided  into  smaller  ones. 
Three  bunks  are  in  each  room,  and  the  neglect  of  the  employes  to  keep 
their  rooms  clean,  gives  to  the  place  anything  but  an  inviting  appear- 
ance. Many  of  the  apartments  are  closed  all  day,  and  the  vitiated 
atmosphere  is  most  noticeable  upon  entering.  This  state  of  affairs  in 
all  the  laundries  should,  at  least,  prompt  the  employers  to  hire  some  one 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  rooms  during  the  daytime.  This  is  the 
more  reasonable,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  hours  of  labor  are  so 
irregular,  and  on  some  days  almost  endless. 

About  two  hundred  people  are  employed  in  this  laundry. 

In  the  marking-room  fourteen  men  are  employed.  Hours  of  labor 
average  about  the  same  as  other  laundries.  Wages  run  from  $20  to  $45 
per  month;  average,  $30. 

Wash  House:  Fifteen  men,  including  one  elevator  man,  one  engineer, 
two  hostlers,  one  assistant,  one  carpenter,  one  assistant  engineer,  one 
lamp  cleaner,  and  one  soap  maker.  Hours  of  labor,  from  7  a.  m.  to  8 
p.  M.  Wages  run  from  $15  to  $40;  average,  $30,  including  board  and 
lodging. 

Mangling  Room:  Five  women  on  mangling  machines,  eight  starching 
shirts;  thirty-four  men  are  in  the  same  department.  Wages  run  from 
$15  to  $30;  average,  $25. 

Collar  Rubbers  and  Collar  Polishers:  Twentv-three  men  and  five 
women.     Wages,  $12  to  $22  50;  average,  $15. 

Ironing  Room:  Forty-five  women  and  twenty  men,  working  by  piece 
and  time.     Wages  run  from  $15  to  $40;  average,  $22  for  the  time  work* 
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ere.  Wages  for  the  men,  $15  to  $40;  average,  $25.  Piece  workers  aver- 
age $50.     Wages  range  from  $45  to  $60. 

Distributing  Department:  Fourteen  men.  Wages,  $15  to  $40;  average, 
$26. 

Seamstresses:  Four  girls  employed  exclusively  in  mending  clothes. 

Two  girls  are  employed  in  folding  shirts,  and  three  ironing  collars 
and  cuffs.     Wages  average  $20  per  month. 

LE   GRANDE    LAirNDRY. 

Situated  a  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Folsom  Streets.  The  build- 
ings are  a  long  network  of  frame  structures.  All  the  departments, 
except  the  drying  and  collar-ironing  rooms,  are  on  the  basement  floors. 
This  laundry  can  be  classed  fourth  in  the  order  of  the  four  large  ones. 
The  sleeping  accommodations  for  the  females  are  fair.  Double  beds  are 
in  each  room  where  two  girls  sleep.  The  rooms  are  ten  by  twelve,  and 
partitioned  off  with  wainscoting,  instead  of  hard  finished.  The  men 
are  housed  in  long,  low,  wooden  sheds;  the  cracks  are  battened  up  to 
keep  out  the  wind,  and  the  neglected  appearance  of  each  room,  with  its 
rough  boarded  and  barren  walls,  gives  to  them  anything  but  an  inviting 
appearance. 

This  laundry,  I  have  been  reliably  informed,  makes  it  compulsory  for 
the  employes  to  board  on  the  premises  or  sufter  the  loss  just  the  same; 
no  deduction  being  made  for  those  who  do  not.  The  dining-room  is 
very  large,  holding  twelve  long  tables,  which  can  seat  two  hundred 
and  fiftv  people.  The  food  is  of  a  fairly  good  quality,  except  the  butter, 
which  I  found  of  an  inferior  grade  to  what  is  used  in  the  other  laundries. 

The  morning  meal  consists  of  mush  and  milk  three  times  a  week, 
beefsteak  every  morning,  alternating  with  mutton  chops  and  sausage 
two  times  a  week. 

The  regular  bill  of  fare  for  dinner  is  the  following:  Mondays:  souj), 
roasts  of  mutton  and  beef;  Tuesdays:  nmtton  stew,  pork  and  beans,  and 
pie;  Wednesdays:  corned  beef  and  cabbage  and  bread  pudding;  Thurs- 
days: same  as  Mondays,  with  corn  bread  added;  Fridays:  roast  beef, 
fish,  and  pie;  Sundays:  roast  of  mutton,  beef,  and  rice  pudding. 

Supper:  Cold  meats  and  hash  every  day. 

Tea  and  coflee  are  served  morning  and  night.  Meal  hours — break- 
fast, from  6:30  to  7  a.  m.;  dinner,  from  12  m.  to  12:30  p.  m.;  supper,  from 

6  to  6:30  p.  M. 

This  laundry  has  two  hundred  and  fifty  hands  employed. 

The  marking-room  employs  thirteen  men  at  work  from  7  a.  m.  to  8 
p.  m.;  closing  down  on  Saturdays.  Wages,  $15  to  $40;  average,  $35  per 
month  and  found. 

Wash  Room:  Eighteen  men.  Hours  of  labor,  on  Mondays  and  Tues- 
daySy  7  A.  M.  to  8  p.  m.;  Wednesdays,  work  is  finished  earlier;  Thurs- 
days, 7  A.  M.  to  7:30  p.  M.;  Fridays,  7  a.  m.  to  9  r.  m.;  Saturdays,  work 
is  through  at  noon.     Wages,  from  $15  to  $40;  average,  $35. 

Dry  House:  Nine  men.     Wages,  $15  to  $22  50;  average,  $20. 

Mangling  Room:  Eleven  women  and  two  men.  Hours,  from  7  a.  m. 
to  7  p.  M.;  one  night  in  the  week  work  until  8  o'clock.  Wages,  $10  to 
♦22  50;  average,  $16. 

Collar  Room  (ironing):  Seven  women  and  two  men.     Hours,  from 

7  A.  M.  to  6:30  p.  M.     Wages,  $15  to  $22  50;  average,  $20. 
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Ironing  Room:  Eighty-five  women  and  twenty  men.  The  men  are 
ironing  shirt  bosoms  and  the  women  are  finishing  the  body  of  the  shirt. 
Wages  of  the  men  run  firom  $10  to  $50;  women,  $10  to  $22  50;  piece 
workers  average  $25. 

Seamstresses:  Six  women.     Wages,  $20  and  found. 

Starch  Room:  Ten  men.  Wages,  $25  for  starchers  and  $15  for  rub- 
bers; average,  $30. 

CONTRA   COSTA    LAUNDRY. 

This  institution  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  Kirkham 
Streets,  Oakland.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  hands  are  employed, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom  are  females.  With  one  exception,  the 
buildings,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  employes,  are  good.  Every 
room  is  hard  finished.  The  accommodations  for  the  women  are  equal, 
if  not  superior  to  the  San  Francisco  Laundry.  The  class  of  female  help 
seems  to  be  superior  to  that  met  elsewhere.  The  activity  and  apparent 
interest  they  take  in  their  work  gives  to  the  place  an  air  of  contentment 
not  often  met  with  in  large  establishments.  Large  double  beds  are  sup- 
plied to  each  room,  and  every  room  was  kept  tidy  and  clean.  No  Chi- 
nese work  here,  and,  in  fact,  a  Chinamen  never  worked  in  the  laundry. 
No  children  under  the  age  allowed  by  law  are  employed.  One  girl  was 
found  to  be  nearly  eleven  years  old,  but  she  was  working  side  by  side 
with  her  mother. 

In  the  marking-room  sixteen  men  are  employed.  Hours  of  labor, 
from  7  A.  M.  to  7  p.  m.    Wages,  $15  to  $40;  average,  $30. 

Wash  House:  Twelve  men  are  employed.  Hours,  from  7  a.  m.  to  7 
p.  M.     Wages,  from  $20  to  $40;  average,  $30. 

Dry  House:  Fourteen  men  are  employed.  Hours,  from  7  a.  m.  to  8 
p.  M.,  with  the  exception  of  Fridays,  when  the  men  work  longer  hours. 
Wages,  from  $15  to  $35;  average,  $27  50.  Saturday  afternoon  is  a  holi- 
day for  all. 

Mangling  Room:  Three  girls  and  nine  men.  Hours,  from  7  a.  m.  to 
7  p.  M.     Wages,  from  $15  to  $30;  average,  $22  50. 

Collars  and  Cufis:  Two  girls  and  six  men.  Hours,  from  7  a.  m.  to 
7:30  p.  M.     Wages,  $15. 

Starch  Room:  Ten  men  are  employed.  Hours,  from  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m. 
Wages,  from  $20  to  $40;  average,  $25. 

Shirt  Machine:  Nine  men.  Hours,  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  Wages, 
$25  and  board. 

Ironing  Room:  Forty  men  and  women  are  employed,  all  piece  work; 
women  get  same  prices  per  piece,  but  do  not  earn  what  the  men  do. 
Hours,  from  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.     Average  wages,  $30  and  found. 

Ironing  Shirt  Room:  Thirty-four  women,  all  piece  work.  Hours,  7 
A.  M.  to  7  p.  M.     Wages  average  $30. 

Steam  Mangling  Room:  Twenty  girls.  Hours,  same  as  ironers. 
Wages  average  $15;  runs  from  $8  to  $12  for  young  girls. 

The  bill  of  fare  for  this  place  is  very  good.  For  breakfast — Mondays: 
beefsteak,  tea,  and  coftee;  Tuesdays:  mutton  chops,  tea,  and  coffee; 
Wednesdays:  beefsteak,  tea,  and  coffee;  Thursday:  mutton  chops,  tea, 
and  coffee;  Fridays:  beefsteak,  fish,  tea,  and  coffee;  Saturdays:  beef- 
steak, tea,  and  coffee;  Sundays:  beefsteak,  fried  potatoes,  corn  bread, 
and  ginger  bread. 

Dinner — Mondaya:  roast  beef  and  vegetables;  Tuesdays:  roast  nrat- 
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ton,  pork  and  beans;  Wednesdays:  roast  beef,  corned  beef  and  cabbage; 
Thnrsdays:  roast  mutton,  pork  and  beans;  Fridays:  roast  beef  and 
fiah;  Saturdays:  roast  lamb  and  stewed  tomatoes;  Sundays:  roast  lamb, 
stewed  tomatoes,  and  vegetables. 

Supper — Mondays:  cold  meats  and  hash;  Tuesdays:  boiled  beef; 
Wedneedays:  cold  corned  beef;  Thursdays:  beefsteak  and  mutton 
chops;  Fridays:  fish  and  fruits;  Saturdays:  cold  meats;  Sundays:  cold 
meats. 

On  Sundays  not  over  twenty-five  employes  are  here  for  dinner  and 
supper.  As  in  all  other  laundries,  the  cleanliness  of  the  sleeping 
rooms  is  left  to  the  employes,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  women,  are 
not  taken  proper  care  of. 

SUMMARY. 

Summarizing  the  foregoing  facts  and  taking  a  general  view  of  the 
laundry  business,  it  must  be  granted  that  many  evils  and  injustices  are 
suffered  by  the  employes.  One  point  in  particular,  which  should  meet 
with  more  than  passing  notice,  is  the  long,  tiresome,  and  almost  cease- 
less hours  of  toil.  It  is  most  true  that  the  work  is  intermittent,  but  of 
such  intermissions  that  the  leisure  time  afibrds  but  little  comforts  or 
rest.  Even  suppose  that  the  employes  work  but  nine  hours  a  day,  on 
an  average,  as  it  is  claimed  he  does,  he  must  be  at  work  at  seven  o'clock 
every  morning,  stand  at  his  post  of  action  ready  to  start  on  a  moment's 
notice.  The  intermission  he  has  is  not  therefore  a  rest.  When  the 
time  does  come  for  rest  his  unkept  and  lonesome  room  has  no  charms 
for  such  a  man.  Instead  of  retiring  to  his  room  as  he  should  do,  he 
seeks  the  neighboring  grog  shop  to  drown  the  memories  of  his  miseries 
in  the  oblivion  of  hard  drink.  This  dissipation  is  kept  up  night  after 
night,  and  so  his  sleeping  apartments  continue  to  accumulate  dust  and 
dirt.  This  state  of  affairs  reflects  but  very  little  credit  on  the  proprie- 
tors of  such  institutions.  If  the  nature  of  the  business  necessitates 
this  long  working  time,  the  additional  work  imposed  upon  men  and 
women  of  attending  to  their  rooms  is  unjust  and  unfair.  One  addi- 
tional man  and  woman  to  take  charge  of  the  dormitories,  and  keep  them 
in  a  clean,  orderly  condition,  would  not'  be  much  of  an  additional 
expense. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement  also  in  other  respects  as 
regards  the  sleeping  accommodations.  Long,  narrow  sheds,  with  rough 
boarded  partitions,  supplied  with  roughly  constructed  bunks,  should 
give  place  to  more  decent  and  civilized  dwellings.  \Vith  regard  to  the 
want  of  cleanliness  in  many  of  the  men's  sleeping  apartments,  the 
blame  to  a  great  extent  rests  upon  themselves.  They  are  supplied  with 
clean  bed  clothes  once  a  week,  and  in  some  laundries  as  often  as  is 
needed.  All  that  is  required  is  attention  and  a  little  additional  work 
on  their  part  to  make  their  rooms  tidy  and  clean. 

The  women's  rooms  are  remarkablv  neat,  because  thev  devote  a  few 
minutes  to  them  every  day.  One  of  the  laundries  makes  it  compulsory 
on  the  part  of  the  hands  to  board  and  sleep  on  the  premises,  and  in  case 
they  do  not,  no  allowance  is  made  for  them.  The  other  laundries  leave 
it  optional  with  their  employes,  but  supply  the  necessary  accommoda- 
tions  of  board  and  lodging  for  those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of 
them. 

The  United  States  Laundry  has  no  women  lodging  on  the  premises. 
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white  American  citizens  smoke  daily  the  cigars  manufactured  in  these 
vile  dens.  A  great  many  men,  who  would  not  venture  to  approach 
these  places  for  fear  of  contamination,  will  put  cigars  in  their  mouths 
which  may  have  been  salivated  by  the  Chinese  maker.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  cigars  are  used  that  have  passed  through  Mongolian 
leprous  hands.  Persons  may  read  and  believe  what  is  said  of  the 
sights  and  scenes  of  "  Chinatown,"  yet  the  indescribable  feeling  which 
takes  possession  of  one  when  he  sees  it  himself  must  be  experienced  to 
fully  appreciate  the  situation.  To  those  who  have  been  eye,  and  nose, 
witnesses,  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  make  an  appeal  that  they 
should  smoke  only  white-made  cigars. 

The  very  thought  of  placing  in  their  mouths,  or  inhaling  the  smoke 
of  a  Chinese-made  cigar,  would  produce  a  revulsion  of  the  stomach. 

The  fall  force  of  public  opinion  should  be  brought  to  bear  to  put  an 
end  to  this  condition  of  afi'airs.  The  Board  of  Health,  it  is  proper  to 
say,  have  entered  upon  a  crusade  against  these  hotbeds  of  disease. 
Their  notices  to  quit  can  be  seen  in  many  places. 

At  No.  24  Waverly  Place  is  an  establishment  owned  by  Hop  Hini. 
The  work-room  is  an  elevated  platform  over  the  office  and  only  four  feet 
from  the  ceiling.  This  department  is  divided  into  sleeping  quarters 
also.  The  ascent  is  made  by  means  of  a  ladder.  Upon  arriving  at  the 
top,  you  are  obliged  to  creep  on  all  fours,  to  the  workbenches,  where 
the  workmen  have  barely  room  enough  to  sit  at  the  worktable  without 
the  head  almost  touching  the  ceiling.  The  sleeping  quarters  are  in  a 
similar  condition  of  filth  and  squalor.  The  wages,  cost  of  board,  etc., 
are  similar  to  other  factories.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  places 
visited,  many  of  which  are  totally  unfit  for  factory  purposes,  and  even 
for  human  habitation: 

Eureka  Company,  826  Clay  Street;  fifteen  men  employed.  Manufact- 
ures two  thousand  cigars  per  day.  Pays  from  50  to  60  cents  per  hun- 
dred.    Makes  all  kinds  of  cigars,  including  imported, 

636  Pacific  Street,  employs  two  men,  where  formerly  work  was  given 
to  twenty-five  men.  Men  are  paid  70  cents  per  hundred  for  the  best 
quality  cigars.  In  this  establishment  men  eat  three  times  a  day.  The 
first  meal  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  second  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  the  final 
between  the  hours  of  10  and  11  p.  m.  Intermissions  are  quite  frequent 
for  a  "  hit  at  the  pipe."  Men  make  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  cigars  per  day,  when  working  full  time,  but  ajb  present 
they  are  working  only  quarter  time. 

The  factory  at  826  Clay  Street,  owned  by  the  Eureka  Company,  has 
fifteen  men  employed.  They  manufacture  two  thousand  cigars  per  day, 
and  are  paying  the  men  50  cents  per  hundred.  In  flush  times  the  men 
receive  60  cents.  They  are  working  only  half  time  at  present.  Cigars 
are  given  to  the  firm  of  Kohlberg  &  Co.,  in  exchange  for  tobacco.  Good 
wrapper  leaf  is  worth  $2  per  pound;  filler,  25  cents  per  pound  (poor 
filler  can  be  purchased  for  7  cents);  cuttings,  9  cents  per  pound;  binder, 
25  cents  per  pound. 

The  Racine  Company,  at  1106  Dupont  Street,  employs  eleven  men, 
and  pays  50  cents  to  75  cents  per  hundred  for  machine-made  cigars,  and 
$1  for  hand-made.  The  men  pay  $2  a  week  for  board,  which  rate  is 
regulated  by  the  Union.  A  cigarmaker  can  average  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  cigars  a  day.  This  place  has  been  condemned  by  the  Board 
ofHesuth,  and  a  notice  to  that  effect  is  posted  conspicuously  on  the  outer 
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walls.  They  must  vacate  within  ten  days,  as  the  place  is  unfit  for  habi- 
tation. 

J.  L.  South,  alias  John  Long,  has  headquarters  at  1111  Dupont  Street, 
and  has  fifteen  men  employed.  He  pays  .his  men  from  $5  to  $6  per 
thousand,  which  sell  for  $14.  Mr.  South  says  business  is  only  "  so-so," 
but  is  sanguine  of  a  bright  future.  He  manufactures  about  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  cigars  daily.     The  men  pay  $2  per  week  for  board. 

The  Key  West  Cigar  Company,  Quong  Lee  &  Co.,  proprietors,  employ 
twenty  men,  who  are  paid  by  time,  and  make  about  $30  per  month. 
Cigars  sell  for  $12  for  the  poorer  quality,  and  as  high  as  $60  for  a  superior 
article.  The  tobacco  leaves  in  this  factory  are  hung  up  to  dry  in  the 
water-closet.  All  kinds  of  cigars  are  manufactured — Havana,  Habana, 
and  Key  West  included. 

Sam  Marcos  &  Co.,  at  1110  Stockton  Street,  have  ten  Chinese  em- 

Eloyed,  and  charges  them  $1  75  a  week  for  board.  He  pays  $115  per 
undred  for  Havana  cigars,  five  and  three  quarters  inches  long,  while  the 
average  cigar  is  four  and  one  quarter  inches.  This  firm  is  in  constant 
hot  water  with  Chinese  Union  men,  and  as  may  be  imagined,  is  open  in 
denunciation  of  their  methods.  Three  strikes  have  taken  place  in  this 
establishment  within  a  year.  The  first  for  a  reduction  of  board  from 
$2  to  $1  75  a  week;  the  second,  a  demand  for  an  increase  in  wages  from 
45  cents  to  60  cents  per  hundred;  and  the  third,  for  weekly  payment  of 
wages,  where  formerly  the  men  were  settled  with  fortnightly.  The  for- 
midable Hong  Tuck  Tong,  or  Cigarmakers  Union,  was  successful  in 
each  issue. 

Young  Tong  and  Young  Sun,  of  716  Pacific  Street,  have  eighteen  men 
employed.  Tliey  pay  from  50  to  60  cents  per  hundred,  and  charge 
$1  75  for  board.  They  sell  cigars  for  $15  to  $16  per  thousand.  Goods 
are  exchanged  with  Kohlberg  &  Co.  for  tobacco. 

The  Washington  Factory,  743  Pacific  Street,  employs  thirteen  men, 
pays  50  cents  a  hundred,  and  sells  cigars  for  from  $12  to  $45  per  thou- 
sand, according  to  brand  and  quality.  The  Chinese  workmen  eat  twice 
a  day,  and  pay  $1  75  per  week.  Most  of  the  men  were  members  of  the 
defunct  Cigar-packers  Union,  or  Gong  Wo  Tong. 

Pook,  Kee  &  Co.,  836  Sacramento  Street,  have  white  agents  drumming 
for  trade.  Six  men  are  employed  at  present,  receiving  40,  45,  50,  and 
55  cents  per  hundred  for  cigars,  which  sell  for  from  $18  to  $20  per 
thousand.  Board,  $1  50  per  week.  This  firm  employed,  a  short  while 
ago,  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  who  have,  in  consequence  of  want  of 
work,  gone  into  the  country. 

The  factory  at  730  Jackson  Street  is  owned  by  A.  Partagoa  &  Co.;  has 
sixteen  men  employed;  pays  50  cents  for  common  cigars;  on  good  cigars 
men  average  60,  65,  and  70  cents.  The  70-cent  cigars  are  five  inches 
long.  Bad  cigars  are  sold  for  $13,  while  medium  or  common  bring  $15 
per  thousand.  ^ 

The  Hong  Tuck  Tong,  or  Chinese  Cigarmakers  Union  Association  (a 
once  strong  and  formidable  body),  is  on  its  last  legs.  Four  years  ago  it 
had  a  membership  of  eight  thousand;  to-day  there  are  not  two  thousand 
members  in  active  standing — a  loss  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  members  a  year.  The  stringent  rules  and  exorbitant  initiation 
fee,  besides  dullness  of  trade,  have  driven  the  cigarmakers  to  other 
occupations.  Previously;  many  inducements  were  held  out  to  non- 
members  to  join,  such  as  a  light  entrance  fee  of  $10  and  dues  for  the 
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first  three  months  15  cents,  the  next  three  20  cents,  and  the  following 
six  months  25  cents,  making  a  total  of  60  cents  a  year.  To-day  the 
initiation  fee  is  $30,  which  amount  added  to  assessments  levied  when- 
ever in  the  opinion  of  the  "  boss  "  it  was  necessary,  drove  thousands  to 
other  trades  and  callings.  Formerly  a  death  benefit  of  $50  and  a  sick 
benefit  of  $20  were  paid;  latterly  nothing  is  paid. 

The  stagnant  condition  of  trade  at  present,  with  no  immediate  pros- 
pect of  an  improvement,  is  also  driving  many  to  other  and  more  lucrative 
employments.  A  man  now  has  to  work  on  quarter  time  and  at  low 
wages,  hardly  sufficient  to  supply  opium,  is  not  likely  to  stick.  I  have 
been  reliably  informed  by  an  intelligent  and  highly  educated  Chinese 
merchant,  who  speaks  German,  French,  and  English,  that  the  persist- 
ency of  the  white  Cigarmakers  Union  in  battling  with  Chinese  compe- 
tition, has  of  late  told  fearfully  on  the  trade.  Frequent  exposures  of 
the  condition  of  their  work-rooms  by  the  newspapers,  have  aided  greatly 
in  injuring  the  sale  of  their  product.  A  visit  to  their  work-rooms  affords 
evidence  of  this  fact.  Where  twenty  to  forty  cigarmakers  were  for- 
merly at  work,  in  many  establishments  the  number  has  been  reduced 
to  five  or  six,  and  in  many  places  as  few  as  two  are  employed.  This 
condition  must  surely  show  a  radical  change  in  the  cigar  Industry. 
Either  people  are  becoming  temperate  in  the  use  of  the  weed,  or  else  the 
effect  of  the  agitation  of  the  white  Cigarmakers  Union  is  being  deeply 
felt  throughout  the  Pacific  States. 

A  great  many  white  firms  who  formerly  employed  Chinese  cigar- 
makers, have  realized  that  it  is  to  their  interest  not  to  do  so,  and 
accordingly  dispensed  with  Chinese  help.  The  factories  of  the  white 
manufacturers  were  also  visited. 

J.  W.  Shaffer,  at  634  Sacramento  Street,  employs  thirty  cigarmakers, 
thirteen  strippers,  and  two  bookers.  The  stripping  and  selecting  the 
leaf  is  done  by  women,  who  receive  from  $4  50  to  $7  per  week.  Those 
that  select  the  leaf  must  be  experienced  hands  and  quick  to  discern  the 
difference  in  colors.  Each  color  is  used  for  a  special  brand  of  cigars. 
The  packers  and  assorters  receive  $1  to  $1  50  per  thousand,  and  can 
pack  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  three  thousand  cigars  a  day. 
Cigarmaker's  wages  run  from  $8  to  $15  per  thousand,  depending 
entirely  on  the  quality  and  make  of  the  cigar.  A  workman  makes  from 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  cigars  a  day.  The 
firm  turns  out  eight  thousand  to  nine  thousand  cigars  daily.  The 
cheapest  brand  sells  for  $25  per  thousand,  and  the  superior  for  $80.  For 
this  last  brand  it  costs  $15  per  thousand  for  the  wages  alone. 

The  establishment  occupies  two  floors.  The  first  floor  contains  the 
office,  the  large  store-rooms,  and  a  commodious  drying  department.  An 
open  ventilator,  twelve  feet  by  twelve  feet  in 'size,  connects  the  store- 
room with  the  factory  on  the  third  floor.  A  large  skylight  directly 
over  this  gives  light  and  heat  to  the  woijc-room.  In  the  rear  of  the 
factory  is  a  separate  department,  called  the  "  casing-room,"  where 
tobacco  is  prepared  and  put  into  proper  shape  for  the  strippers. 

The  whole  establishment  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret  is  in  a  good 
sanitary  condition.  Separate  closets  are  provided  for  the  females;  toilet 
facilities  are  provided  for  both  males  and  females.  The  cleanliness  of 
the  place  asserts  itself  most  forcibly,  and  prompts  a  suggestion  that 
other  industries  should  emulate  the  example. 
-HI  Plageman  &  Co.,  corner  of  Halleck  and  Sansome  Streets,  ocettgy 
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the  building  lately  vacated  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  The  whole  place  has 
been  renovated,  and  made  especially  adapted  to  cigar  manufacture.  The 
separate  departments  are  arranged  systematically.  The  sweating-room, 
the  packing,  boxing,  assorting,  and  shipping  departments  are  well  ven- 
tilated, well  lighted,  and  commodious.  The  work-room  is  artistically 
arranged,  large,  well  lighted,  and  remarkably  clean.  The  women  are  kept 
separate  from  the  men,  having  quarters  by  themselves  on  an  elevated  plat- 
form in  the  rear.  No  boisterous  or  unruly  conduct  is  permitted  by  the 
proprietors.  Thirty-three  men  are  employed  as  cigarmakers,  and  eight 
women  and  three  men  as  strippers.  The  women  receive  from  $6  to  $7 
per  week,  while  the  men  are  paid  from  $8  to  $12.  This  difference  in 
wages  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  men  do  quicker  work  than  the 
women;  although  the  proprietor  acknowledges  that  on  Havana  brands 
women  are  superior  to  men.  Cigarmakers  average  $12  per  thousand, 
and  can  make  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  per  day.     Separate  closets  are  provided  for  the  sexes. 

The  establishment  of  Hofiman  &  Berry  was  also  visited.  Twenty- 
three  men  are  employed  as  cigarmakers;  two  packers  and  five  women 
strippers.  The  factory  is  in  the  rear  of  the  store,  and  is  large,  well 
lighted,  and  well  ventilated.  Separate  closets  are  provided  for  the  sexes. 
Wages  of  the  men  run  from  $14  to  $19  per  week;  average,  $16.  They 
are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $8  to  $14  per  thousand,  and  can  make  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  cigars  per  day.  Strippers  receive 
from  $4  to  $6  per  week;  average,  $5. 

The  firm  of  Eissenberg  &  Bros,  is  located  at  413  Battery  Street. 
The  work-rooms  are  healthy,  well  lighted,  and  roomy.  Sixteen  men  and 
one  woman  are  employed  making  cigars,  three  women  strippers  and 
graders.  The  wages  of  the  men  do  not  differ  from  the  prices  paid  in 
other  establishments.  The  woman  cigarmaker  learned  her  trade  in 
Sweden,  and  can  make  on  an  average  three  hundred  cigars  a  day,  and 
receives  90  cents  per  hundred.  Separate  closets  are  provided  for  the 
sexes. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  cigar  industry  in  San  Francisco 
has  depreciated  about  50  per  cent  since  1882,  as  the  following  figures 
from  the  books  of  the  United  States  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  show. 
Total  amount  of  cigars  sold  for  years  ending: 

December  31, 1881 - - $890,186  46 

December  31, 1882 .-.. 988,G06  86 

December  31, 1883 632,186  92 

December  31, 1884 - 610,544  37 

December  31, 1886 466,234  98 

December  31. 1886 443,658  36 

December  31, 1887 - 467,174  39 

December  31, 1888... _ 443,486  41 

June 30,  1889(8ix  months) 198,167  18 

J.  J.  TOBIN, 

Commissioner  of  Labor. 
22" 
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CHAPTER  III. 

NAPA   WOOLEN  MILL. 

San  Francisco,  August  1, 1889. 

In  consequence  of  correspondence  from  this  office,  relating  to  a  com- 
pliance with  the  law,  providing  that  minors  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  shall  not  be  employed  longer  than  ten  hours  per  day,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Napa  Woolen  Mills  reduced  the  hours  of  said  minors 
accordingly,  but  determined  to  discharge  them  gradually  and  supply 
their  places  with  adults.  There  are  thirty-five  hands  employed  in  the 
mill,  ten  of  whom  are  minors — feeven  boys  and  three  girls. 

The  men  and  women  employed  in  the  mill  joined  in  a  memorial  to 
the  manager,  requesting  that  the  working  hours  for  all  adults,  as  well 
as  minors,  should  be  reduced  to  ten  hours  a  day,  or  sixty  hours  per 
week.  The  hours  of  work  were  from  6:30  a.  m.  to  6:30  p.  m. — one  hour 
for  dinner — making  eleven  hours  per  day,  except  Saturday,  when  they 
worked  only  ten  hours,  thus  making  sixty-five  hours  for  the  week.  The 
hours  at  present  are  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  (fifty  minutes  for  lunch), 
Saturday  to  5  p.  m.,  or  sixty  hours  per  week. 

The  Superintendent,  Mr.  Holden,  agreed  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor 
to  sixty  hours  per  week,  but  at  the  same  time  cut  down  the  wages  of 
nearly  all  the  employes. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  management  was,  of  course,  wholly 
unexpected  by  them.  They  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  wages  paid 
them  for  their  very  arduous  labor  of  eleven  hours  per  day  was  miser- 
ably small.  The  mill  was  on  a  good  paying  basis.  Although  no  divi- 
dends had  been  declared,  a  large  amount  of  debt  had  been  lifted  ofi*  and 
expensive  machinery  had  been  bought.  I  had  it  from  good  authority, 
that  no  mill  on  the  coast,  with  the  same  resources  and  means,  turned 
out  so  much  material  as  this.  Figures  were  given  to  substantiate  the 
assertion,  and  the  manager  himself  will  most  likely  concur.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  reasonable  for  the  employes  to  expect  that  the 
management  would  agree  to  their  request  of  a  reduction  of  the  hours 
without  nullifying  its  benefit  by  a  reduction  in  wages. 

Such  a  reduction  in  wages,  if  corresponding  to  or  proportionate  with 
the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor,  would  be  hard  enough,  but  the 
employes  complained  that  the  reduction  in  wages  exceeded  the  proper 
proportion.  In  consequence,  many  of  them  refused  to  work  at  the 
reduced  wages,  and  left  the  mill.  A  few  days  after  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
mill,  and  after  careful  inquiries  found  the  facts  to  be  as  follows  regard- 
ing the  wages: 

As  the  reduction  in  hours  of  labor  from  sixty-five  to  sixty  hours  per 
week,  or  five  hours  otf  of  sixty-five — one-thirteenth,  or  7|  per  cent — 
the  reduction  of  the  wages  should  correspond  in  order  to  be  just. 
According  to  the  statement  of  the  Superintendent,  the  engineer  and 
the  fireman  were  reduced  from  $80  to  $70  per  month,  or  12^  per  cent; 
the  boss  carder,  from  $3  to  $2  75  per  day,  or  8^  per  cent;  the  boss 
weaver,  from  $2  75  to  $2  50,  or  9Vt  P^r  cent;  the  boss  spinner  from 
$2  25  to  $2,  or  11^  per  cent;  men  receiving  $2  per  day  were  redtUfed 
to  $1  lb,  or  12^  per  cent;  boys  and  girls  who  earned  $1  per  diy 
reduced  to  90  cents,  or  10  per  cent,  and  those  who  were  paid  75 
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were  cut  down  to  70  cents,  or  7  per  cent.  From  personal  interviews 
with  the  employes  I  learned  that  the  women  engaged  in  weaving,  who 
some  time  ago  received  $1  45  for  weaving  a  "  cut,"  or  fifty  yards,  now 
get  only  $1  15,  a  reduction  of  over  20  per  cent.  Formerly  they  were, 
able  to  earn  from  $35  to  $40  per  month;  now  they  can  earn  only  from 
$28  to  $32. 

They  complain,  also,  that  while  the  "cut"  is  presumed  to  contain 
only  fifty  yards,  and  they  are  paid  for  that  amount,  in  reality  it  con- 
tains from  two  to  three  yards  more. 

Two  scourers  at  $1  50  a  day  and  two  seamstresses  were  not  reduced. 
The  wages  of  the  boss  dyer  and  one  or  two  others  were  not  interfered 
with  for  special  reasons. 

From  the  foregoing  results,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  employes  who 
petitioned  for  a  redress  of  grievances  have  been  reduced  to  a  worse 
plight  than  before.  They  asked  for  bread  and  received  but  a  stone. 
AVhile  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  has  been  only  7  j  per  cent,  the 
reduction  in  wages  ranges  from  8^  to  12^  per  cent,  except  in  the  case  of 
boys,  who  have  been  cut  down  from  75  cents  to  70  cents  a  day.  These 
boys  are  worked  like  so  many  machines  for  ten  hours  per  day,  and  to 
reduce  their  wages  in  the  insignificant  sum  of  5  cents  per  day  looks 
verv  small  indeed. 

The  manager  defends  his  course  by  contending  that  the  woolen  mills 
in  California  can  only  be  sustained  by  the  most  rigid  economy  and  by 
paying  the  lowest  possible  prices  for  labor,  in  consequence  of  eastern 
competition.  To  prove  this  he  says  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the 
many  failures  that  have  taken  place  among  the  woolen  industries  in 
California,  the  latest  being  the  Pioneer  Woolen  Mills  of  San  Francisco, 
by  far  the  largest  of  all.  There  is  much  reason  in  this,  but  it  will  not 
justify  his  course  in  making  such  an  unfair  reduction  in  the  wages  of 
his  employes. 

Even  should  he  restore  them  to  former  figures  they  will  not  come  up 
to  the  standard  j)aid  to  white  workers  in  some  other  mills.  Factory 
hands  are  about  the  worst  paid  class  of  wage  earners  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  the  work  they  have  to  perform  is  of  the  hardest. 

From  all  that  I  have  heard  during  my  visit,  many  of  those  employed 
in  the  mill  are  compelled  to  accept  the  situation  only  by  dire  necessity. 
They  bitterly  complain,  because  they  feel  that  a  grinding,  selfish  policy 
lias  been  pursued  toward  them.  Any  one  can  see  there  is  a  pal])able 
absence  of  that  reciprocity  of  good  will  between  the  manager  and  his 
subordinates  which  generally  j)revail8  in  the  industrial  establishments 
of  California. 

J.  J.  TOBIN, 
Commissioner  of  Labor. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


stonecutters'  strike. 


Sacramento,  November  5,  1889. 

Hon,  R.  W.  Waterman,  Governor  of  Calif ornia  : 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  of  the  fourth  instant,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  investigate  the  causes  that  led  to  tl\e  «>\ia^^w^\G\\  q^  ^^x^\s^ 
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the  stonecutters  employed  on  the  Capitol  grounds,  and  found  them  to 
be  as  follows: 

It  appears  that  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Stonecutters' 
.Union  of  San  Francisco  lodged  a  complaint  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Stonecutters'  National  Union  at  Barre,  Vermont,  stating  that  the  cut- 
ters in  Sacramento  were  cutting  convict  labor-quarried  stone. 

In  making  such  a  complaint,  the  Secretary  acted  entirely  on  his  own 
responsibility,  as  he  was  not  instructed  to  do  so  by  his  Union. 

The  Sacramento  Union  thereupon  received  instructions  from  head- 
quarters that  it  was  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  National  Union  to 
cut  such  stone,  and  in  obedience  to  said  laws,  which  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  obey,  the  stonecutters  employed  on  the  Capitol  grounds 
suspended  work.  Immediately  afterwards  they  forwarded  a  remon- 
strance to  headquarters,  to  the  effect  that  they  did  not  consider  that 
they  were  violating  the  laws  of  the  Union,  because  the  stone  furnished 
by  the  State  Prison  at  Folsom  was  not  quarried  under  the  contract  sys- 
tem. 

The  State  itself  furnished  the  rough  material,  and  under  the  law 
under  which  the  improvements  on  the  grounds  were  authorized,  it  was 
expressly  provided  that  the  material  to  be  used  was  that  quarried  at 
the  Folsom  Prison.  The  men  who  had  suspended  work  appointed  a 
committee  to  go  to  San  Francisco  and  confer  with  the  branch  in  that 
city,  in  order  that  objections  to  their  resuming  w^ork  might  be  with- 
drawn. The  Superintendent  of  the  work,  J.  Carroll,  accompanied  the 
committee,  who  were  successful  in  their  mission. 

The  Unions  at  San  Francisco  and  Rocklin  sustained  the  Sacramento 
Union  in  the  position  it  had  taken,  of  its  right  to  resume  work  consist- 
ently with  the  laws  of  the  National  Union,  and  the  result  was  that  a 
telegram  was  received  from  the  officers  of  said  Union,  authorizing  the 
men  who  had  suspended  to  resume  work.  Accordingly,  the  stonecut- 
ters resumed  work  at  the  usual  hour  this  morning,  Tuesday.  November 
fifth. 

From  a  report  of  the  fact  submitted  to  me  on  the  part  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Union,  duly  signed  by  its  President  and  Secretary,  and  from 
careful  inquiry  among  those  cognizant  of  all  the  facts  in  the  premises,  I 
feel  convinced  that  the  men  who  suspended  work  did  so  reluctantly  and 
from  a  high  sense  of  duty  to  the  officers,  and  obligation  to  the  laws  of 
their  National  Union.  They  lost  no  time  in  placing  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  a  proper  light  before  the  high  authorities  in  the  Union, 
and  when  they  gained  their  point  of  contention  resumed  work  promptly. 
In  my  intercourse  with  the  men  I  was  treated  with  due  courtesy  and 
consideration. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  J.  TOBIN, 
Commissioner  of  Labor. 
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PART  VI. 


WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND  INSl'EO- 

TION  OF   AVORKSHOPS. 


As  soon  as  the  labor  laws  passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  relating  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  workshops  and  factories,  providing  seats  for 
saleswomen,  and  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  and  employment  of 
minors,  were  printed  and  ready  for  distribution  among  the  Courts  of  the 
State,  I  caused  the  following  circulars  to  be  printed,  and  widely  dis- 
tributed: 

State  of  California,  Bubkau  or  Labor  Statistics,  ) 
220  SUTTF.R  Street,  San  Francisco.        j" 

The  attention  of  all  conccnicd  Ih  respectfully  called  to  tlie  provisions  of  the  following 
Act,  which  became  the  law  of  the  State  February  8, 1880: 

Chapter  V.— Statutes  of  1889. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  proper  saniiari^  conditwii  of  factories  and  workshops^  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  health  of  the  employes. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly^  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Every  factory,  workshop,  mercantile,  or  other  establishment,  in  which  ftve 
or  more  persons  are  em])loyod,  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state  and  free  from  the  ettiuvia 
arising  from  drain,  privy,  or  other  nuisance,  and  shall*  be  provided,  within  reasonable 
access,  with  a  sutKcient  number  of  water-closets  or  privies  for  the  use  of  the  persons 
employed  therein.  Whenever  the  ])ersons  employed,  as  aforesaid,  are  of  different  sexes, 
a  sufficient  numl)er  of  separate  and  distinct  water-closets  or  nrivies  shall  be  provided  for 
the  use  of  each  sex,  which  shall  be  plainly  so  designate<l,  ana  no  person  shall  be  allowed 
to  use  any  water-closet  or  privy  assigned  to  ]>ers«ns  of  the  other  sex. 

Sec  2.  Every  factory  or  workshoj)  in  which  live  or  more  ]>ersons  are  employed  shall 
be  so  ventilated 'while  work  is  carried  on  therein  that  thcair  sliall  not  become  so  exhausted 
as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  persons  employed  therein,  and  shall  be  so  ventilated 
as  to  render  harmless,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  tlie  gases,  vajMirs,  dust,  or  other  imjmri- 
ties  generated  in  the  course  of  the  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft  carried  on  therein, 
that  may  be  injurious  to  health. 

Sec.  3.  No  basement,  cellar,  underground  apartment,  or  other  j>lace  which  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Laoor  Statistic^  shall  condemn  as  imhealthy  and  uiusuitable, 
shall  Ix:  useti  as  a  workshop,  factory,  or  place  of  business  in  which  any  jierson  or  ]>erson8 
shall  be  employed. 

Sec.  4.  If  iii  any  factory  or  workshop  any  process  or  work  is  carried  on  by  which  dust, 
filaments,  or  injurious  irases  are  generated  or  produced  that  are  liable  to  Ixj  inhaled  ))y 
the  persons  em ploved  therein,  and  it  a}>pears  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  that  such  inhalation  could,  to  a  great  extent,  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  some 
mechanical  contrivance,  he  shall  direct  that  such  contrivance  shall  be  provided,  and, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  it  shall  be  so  ])rovided  and  used. 

Sec  5.  Every  person,  firm,  or  corp<»ration  em]>loving  females  in  any  manufacturing, 
mechanical,  or  niercantile  establishment,  shall  ]>rovide  suitable  seats  fortlie  use  of  females 
so  employed,  and  shall  permit  the  use  of  such  seats  by  them  when  they  are  not  necessa- 
rilv  engaged  in  the  active  duties  for  which  they  an;  ein ployed. 

§ec.  t).  Any  person  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
punished  by  a  tine  of  not  less  than  lifty  nor  inoVe  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each 
offense. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.    Tliis  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Very  respectfullv, 

JOHN  J.  TOBIN, 
Commissioner  Bureau  of  I^bor  Statistics. 
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State  of  California,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  I 
220  Sutter  Street,  San  FRANciscr).         \ 


The  attention  of  all  concerned  is  resj^ectfuUy  called  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  which  became  the  law  of  the  State  February  8,  1880: 


foUowinj: 


Chapter  VII. — Statutes  of  1885*.  w«^ 

An  Act  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  employ, nent  of  ininom. 

The  People,  of  the  State  of  Califomiaj  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly^  do  enact  as  foUovs: 

Section  1.  No  minor  under  the  age  of  eighteen  shall  be  employed  in  lal>oring  in  any 
manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishment,  or  other  place  of  labor,  more 
than  ten  hours  in  one  day,  except  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  rtM>airs  to  prevent  the 
interruption  of  the  ordinary  running  of  the  machinery,  or  when  a  uillerent  ap])ortion- 
nient  of  the  hours  of  lalwr* is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  dav's  work 
for  one  day  of  the  week;  and  in  no  case  shall  the  hours  of  lal>or  exceed  sixty  lioura  in 
a  week. 

Sec.  2.  No  child  under  ten  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  worksho]». 
or  mercantile  establishment ;' and  every  minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age  when  si» 
employed  shall  be  recortled  by  name  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  a  certificate 
(duly  verified  bv  his  or  her  parent  or  guardian,  or  if  the  minor  shall  have  no  parent  or 
guardian,  then  by  such  minor,  stating  age  and  place  of  birth  of  such  minor)  shall  be  kept 
on  file  by  the  employer,  which  bcK>k  and  which  certificate  shall  be  produced  by  him  or 
by  his  agent  at  the  refpiirement  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  i>tatistics. 
'Sec.  3.  Everyj  {lerson  or  cori)c>ration  em])loying  minors  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in 
any  manufacturing  establishment,  shall  i>osf  and  keep  ))osted  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  every  room  where  such  help  is  employed,  a  printed  notice  stating  the  number  of  hour> 
per  day  for  each  day  of  the  week  required  or  such  |H»rsoiis,  and  in  every  ror)m  when? 
minors" under  sixt<jen  years  of  age  are  employed,  a  list  of  their  names,  witfi  their  ages. 

Sec.  4.  Any  ]>erson*or  cor|K>ration  that  knowingly  violates  or  omits  to  comply  with  any 
of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  who  knowingly  employs,  or  sutfers,  or  iK'rniitV 
any  minor  to  1m».  employed,  in  violation  thereof,  shall,  on  conviction,  Ix;  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  ofi'ensc. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  lie  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  ti» 
enforce  the  i>rovision8  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.    This  Act  shall  take  efi'ct?t  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  J.  TOBIN, 
Commissioner  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Following  this,  all  the  establishments  affected  by  this  law  in  San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Jose  were  visited 
by  the  officers  or  agents  of  the  bureau. 

The  proprietors  in  most  instances  highly  approved  of  the  law  requir- 
ing seats  to  be  provided  for  tlieir  saleswomen.  Some  few  did  not  think 
it  business-like  for  the  emj)loyes  to  be  seated  during  business  hours,  but 
when  threatened  with  proceedings  under  the  law  complied  with  its  re- 
quirements, deeming  it  better  to  do  so  than  have  their  conduct  ventilated 
in  the  Police  Courts.  In  the  establishments  of  the  cities  of  the  State 
outside  of  San  Francisco,  saleswomen  had  always  })een  treated  with 
proper  consideration,  and  they  were  not  reijuired  to  stand  all  day  dur- 
ing business  hours  behind  the  counters.  The  hot  weather  during  the 
summer  months  would  not  permit  the  enforcement  of  the  standing  ruU*. 
Some  underground  workshops  in  San  Francisco  were  condemned  and 
the  proi)rietor8  obliged  to  ])rocure  other  ])laces,  or  make  necessary  ' 
changes.  At  the  request  of  the  Bakers*  Union  visits  were  paid  to  the 
bakery  workshops  in  San  Francisco,  and  a  report  was  submitted  of 
their  condition.  Those  violating  the  law  were  compelled  to  put  their 
workshops  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  introduction  to  this  report,  such  inspections 

and  investigations  should  be  constantly  kept  up,  for  after  an  inspection 

on  the  part  of  this  bureau,  the  parties  violating  the  law  are  liable  to 

resume  their  offenses.     If,  however,  they  knew  that  they  were  liable  to 

be  pounced  upon  at  any  moment,  williOulvfa.Tmtv\i,U^^Y  \vould  take  oare 
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to  keep  within  the  lines  of  the  law.  For  example,  when  I  visited  the 
Sacramento  Fruit  Cannery,  more  than  two  years  ago,  I  found  that  the 
place  was  not  in  a  good  sanitary  condition,  and  the  employes  not  treated 
in  a  proper  manner.  The  Sacramento  "  Record-Union"  published  my 
views  at  the  time,  but  unfortunately  I  have  been  unable  to  revisit  the 
cannery  to  discover  if  the  law  is  now  complied  with. 

These  sanitary  and  minor  labor  laws  will  remain  a  dead  letter,  unless 
provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  Factory  Inspector  to  enforce 
them. 
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>  * 


State  of  California, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Hon,  H.  H.  Markiiam,  Governor  of  California: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Fifth  Biennial  Repc 
of  this  Bureau,  for  the  years  1891  and  1892. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

GEORGE  W.  WALTS, 

Commissioner. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  period  since  the  last  biennial  report  of  this  Bureau  was  made 
has  not  been  marked  by  revolution  or  radical  change  in  the  situation 
regarding  labor  and  the  general  condition  of  wage-earners  in  Califor- 
nia. History,  made  up  as  it  is  from  the  political,  religious,  social,  and 
economic  conditions  of  mankind,  finds  some  striking  features  with  which 
to  mark  the  close  of  a  century.  The  fall  of  the  Bastile  and  the  French 
revolution  left  their  imprint  on  the  page  of  eighteenth  century  records, 
but  these  were  mere  incidents  in  the  grand  upheaval  which  forever 
established  the  civil  rights  of  man. 

Scarcely  had  the  world  of  men  and  letters  accepted  the  franchise,  with 
its  inevitable  freedom  of  thought  and  expression,  when  another  crying 
evil  came  up  for  settlement.  Capital  and  labor  began  their  contest  early 
in  this  century,  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  Both  sides  are  well  aware  of 
their  dependence  upon  each  other,  and  should  resort  to  none  but  concil- 
iatory measures  toward  each  other;  but  the  leaders  too  frequently  lose 
sight  of  this  fact,  and,  blinded  by  self-interest  to  all  sense  of  justice, 
disregard  utterly  the  rights  of  others,  and  rush  headlong  into  conflict, 
using  the  most  violent  means  to  attain  their  ends,  often  with  the  most 
deplorable  results.  Yet,  in  the  main,  reason  rules,  and  the  pessimist 
who  sees  this,  or  any  other  country,  plunged  into  revolution  or  anarchy 
on  account  of  the  clashing  interests  between  those  who  work  and  those 
who  employ,  has  failed  to  take  note  of  the  improvement  which  liberal 
education  and  freedom  has  made  in  the  original  and  sinful  man.  It 
would  be  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  combined  efforts  of  Christianity 
and  science,  if  human  nature  had  not  been  improved  in  all  these  years. 
Self-interest  is  still  the  motive  power  of  humanity,  but  it  is  an  enlight- 
ened self-interest — a  selfishness  which  has  intelligence  enough  and  policy 
enough  to  look  at  all  sides  of  the  question. 

No  man  can  truthfully  accuse  capital  of  endeavoring  to  enslave  the 
working  masses;  not  because  capital  is  humanitarian,  but  because  the 
best  interests  of  capital,  i,  e„  its  rapid  and  steady  increase,  are  best  sub- 
served by  a  more  liberal  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intelligent  and 
skilled  laborer  or  mechanic  does  not  wish  to  oppress  and  hinder  the 
succesH  of  capital,  because  his  only  hope  of  remuneration  for  his  skill 
depends  upon  the  financial  success  of  his  employer.  That  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  between  the  employer  and  the  employed  does  not 
argue  that  both  are  not  striving  for  the  same  ultimate  results.  Pros- 
perity and  happiness  is  the  watchword  of  both,  but  they  look  at  the 
proposition  from  different  standpoints.  That  there  should  be  men  on 
either  side  who  fail  to  consider  the  rights  of  the  other,  or  who  are  by 
nature  troublesome  and  aggressive,  does  not  necessarily  prevent  & 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  or  adjustment  of  ex\%\.\T\%  ^x^^t^'v:^^^^*^ 

The  best  friends  of  labor  believe  in  ite  OT%wi\x«^Jvswx>\sv>N.  'Cgk^^  ^ 
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many  who  doubt  the  wisdom  of  some  measures  incorporated  with  or 
upheld  by  organization.  Union  rules  are,  on  the  whole,  just  and  equita- 
ble, but  the  extreme  of  boycott  and  strike  has  many  times  a  boomerang 
effect.  In  such  cases  stubbornness  on  either  side  is  short-sighted,  because 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  causes  which  led  to  an  open  rupture  extend 
far  beyond  the  control  of  either  party.  A  successful  strike  or  boycott 
may  suppress  an  evil  for  a  short  time,  but  it  seldom,  if  ever,  eradicates  it. 

The  strained  relations  existing  between  labor  and  capital,  the  hostile 
attitude  of  each  toward  the  other,  is  a  subject  that  claims  the  attention 
of  all  thoughtful  men.  There  is  no  need  to  recall  the  history  of  strikes 
to  perceive  its  importance;  it  is  enough  that  the  condition  of  organized 
labor  is  that  of  nearly  universal  strike,  while  to  resist  its  increasing 
demand  capital  has  made  some  progress  in  defensive  if  not  aggressive 
organization.  Heretofore  capital  has,  for  the  most  part,  relied  on  such 
concert  of  action,  by  parties  immediately  affected,  as  occasion  required 
to  resist  labor  demands,  but  it  is  now  seen  that  this  does  not  meet  the 
case;  hence,  the  process  of  compact  organization  has  begun,  with  every 
indication  that  it  will  be  extended.  This  is  war,  as  real,  as  destructive 
as  ever  hostile  armies  waged.  And  though  the  contest  is  between  par- 
ties engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  whose  interests  ought  to  be  and  are 
mutual,  who  are  distinguished  from  each  other  only  by  the  incidental 
relation  of  employer  and  employed,  there  exists  between  them  a  spirit 
of  antagonism  and  bitterness  that  is  anything  but  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate. When  this  does  not  break  out  in  violence  and  bloodshed,  the 
restrained  but  ill-concealed  anger  shows  that  desire  to  strike  for  advan- 
tage waits  only  upon  opportunity.  That  this  condition  of  labor  and 
capital  is  as  unnatural  as  it  is  destructive  of  the  common  welfare,  is  too 
plain  for  argument;  that  it  must  be  amended  to  avert  national  disaster 
is  equally  plain,  and  is  generally  admitted. 

It  is  the  special  province  of  this  Bureau  to  deal  with  facts,  yet  when 
the  facts  found  furnish  no  solution  of  the  problem  presented  or  point  to 
antecedent  causes,  then  these  become  legitimate  subjects  of  inquiry. 
The  inquiry  presented  is:  Why  this  ruinous  contention  between  labor 
and  capital?  All  the  disputes  between  laborers  and  capitalists  have 
reference,  direct  or  remote,  to  increase  or  diminution  of  wages  or  of 
interest.  The  question  of  increasing  or  shortening  the  hours  of  labor  is 
manifestly  one  of  wages,  and  that  of  unionism  is  in  the  end  one  of 
wages.  The  conflict  is  between  wages  and  interest,  respectively  repre- 
sented by  laborers  and  the  owners  of  capital.  We  should  marvel  at 
this  if  the  inquiry  went  no  further  than  the  mere  details  of  local  strife. 

There  will  be  no  dispute  that,  though  wages  have  in  recent  years 
advanced,  the  condition  of  labor,  when  constantly  employed,  is  not 
better  than  it  ought  to  be.     In  other  words,  the  advance  of  wages  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  laborer's  rational  wants  in  this  age  of  unpar- 
alleled improvement  in  the  conditions  of  life  generally,  while  opportuni- 
ties in  proportion  to  the  number  seeking  employment  grow  constantly 
less.     Hence,  though  wages  are  actually  higher,  they  are  relatively 
lower  and  tend  lower.    It  is  equally  true  that  interest  is  constantly  fall- 
ing, and  that  capital  employed  in  productive  industry,  unless  fortified 
by  some  monopoly,  is  exposed  to  fire  in  front  and  rear — on  one  side  '^ 
the  exactions  of  the  monopolists  of  land,  of  franchises,  or  of  pat" 
sometimes  of  all  of  them;  on  the  other,  by  demand  of  organized  ^ 
better  wag^L    Labor  is  in  simUaT  straits.    Cap\\A\^  ^^^at  ^aH 
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demands  of  the  monopolies  in  order  to  maintain  interest,  seeks  to  reduce 
wages,  while  in  the  rear  stands  the  great  army  of  unemployed  unorgan- 
ized labor  ready  to  accept  any  wages.  Hence,  the  conflict  between  labor 
and  capital — between  laborers  and  employers.  We  are  thus  led  to 
make  sharp  contrast  between  capital  employed  in  productive  industry 
and  that  invested  in  monopolies,  and  to  observe  that  just  in  proportion 
to  the  exaction  of  the  monopolies  is  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  main- 
tain interest  and  lower  wages.  That  the  monopolies  do  exact  a  con- 
stantly increasing  share  of  the  product  due  to  labor  and  capital  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  while  invention  and  division  of  labor  have 
vastly  increased  the  power  of  labor  and  capital  to  produce  wealth, 
interest  and  wages  tend  constantly  lower.  Land,  capital,  and  labor  are 
the  prime  factors  in  the  production  of  wealth,  but  when  monopoly  of 
land,  franchises,  and  inventions  intrude,  and  without  performing  any 
useful  service,  claims  a  share  of  the  product,  and  with  the  power  of  the 
State  enforces  it,  the'  struggle  of  labor  and  capital  for  existence  begins 
and  a  conflict  between  them  ensues. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  capital  hesitates  to  embark  in  manufactur- 
ing enterprises,  because  of  unsettled  conditions  not  only  of  labor  but 
of  trade  itself. 

Broadly  speaking,  this  condition  of  unrest  has  its  origin  in  Europe, 
where  the  great  powers  keep  all  of  their  able-bodied  men  under  arms. 
This  is  done  ostensibly  to  keep  peace,  but  in  reality  it  is  to  keep  the 
balance  of  trade  in  the  old,  beaten  channels.  The  whole  European  ques- 
tion is  a  commercial  one.  It  is  simply  this:  Shall  the  powers  who  have 
built  up  and  enjoyed  supremacy  in  commerce  maintain  it,  or  shall  they 
give  way  to  other  and  newer  factors  and  allow  them  to  compete  for  trade 
in  the  world's  market?  In  other  words,  shall  England  remain  mistress 
of  the  seas,  or  shall  she  divide  patronage  with  Russia  on  one  hand  and 
the  United  States  on  the  other?  England,  who  has  the  most  to  lose, 
adroitly  works  upon  the  petty  ambitions  and  grievances  of  other  Euro- 
pean nations  in  order  to  enlist  them  in  her  struggle  for  commercial  con- 
trol. When  the  long-expected  war  takes  place  in  Europe,  it  will  not  be 
for  territorial  aggrandizement;  it  will  simply  decide  who  shall  buy  or 
sell  without  let  or  hindrance. 

Naturally  a  reflex  action  makes  itself  felt  in  this  country.  It  is  not 
possible  to  divert  labor  from  its  proper  channels  without  profoundly 
disturbing  economic  conditions,  and  this  has  an  alarming  demonstration 
in  the  distressed  condition  of  the  European  working  people,  especially 
among  the  rural  population.  There  is  a  bread  famine,  but  not  so  much 
because  the  land  will  not  produce,  but  because  there  is  no  one  to  properly 
cultivate  it.  This  gives  the  American  farmer  a  glorious  opportunity,  and 
if  the  American  mechanic  is  wise  in  his  generation,  he  will  try  to  help 
the  American  manufacturer  to  get  his  full  share  of  the  world's  trade. 
The  tariff"  agitation,  which  forms  the  basis  of  political  strife  at  present, 
keeps  capital  shy,  but  this  is  only  a  temporary  embarrassment.  The 
time  has  come  when  we  as  a  nation  should  seek  not  only  to  fill  home 
demands,  but  to  gain  some  of  the  trade  which  belongs  to  us  by  right  of 
situation  and  business  capacity.  We  need  not  go  to  Europe  to  sell 
manufactured  goods.  The  whole  of  South  America  is  open  to  us,  and 
when  our  manufacturers  compete  for  this  trade  successfully,  there  ^vVV 
not  be  an  idle  workman  in  the  country. 

The  hostile  attitude  of  some  of  the  labot  \m\OTv^\i«>A>aaA.xtt»5^  ^ft  ^ 
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with  keeping  money  out  of  local  manufactures.  This  has  gone  so  far 
in  some  cases  that  it  amounts  to  prohibition.  Our  laboring  men  have 
many  grievances  to  complain  of,  but  they  should  be  far-seeing  enough 
to  keep  capital  in  confidence  with  them.  Labor-saving  machinery, 
high  fuel,  high  freights,  high  rates  of  money  interest,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty, or  rather  limitations,  of  trade  have  done 'more  to  oppress  and 
keep  the  mechanic  down  than  all  the  innate  selfishness  of  capital  com- 
bined. Public  opinion,  and  legislation  too,  have  favored  the  working 
classes,  but  there  has  been  little  lo  encourage  the  manufacturer.  He 
has  had  to  contend  with  sharp  Eastern  and  European  competition, 
backed  by  fashion's  approval  of  the  imported  article,  and  it  is  not  much 
wonder  that  corporations  and  real  estate  speculations  have  grown  and 
flourished  where  manufacture  should  have  gained  a  strong  foothold. 

The  booming  of  real  estate  has  done  nearly  as  much  harm  to  California 
as  did  the  disastrous  stock  speculation  in  the  days  of  mining  excitement, 
yet  no  one  can  blame  a  capitalist  for  preferring  reiil  estate  to  manufact- 
ure. It  pays  infinitely  better,  is  not  subject  to  the  thousand  and  one 
drawbacks  which  beset  all  kinds  of  manufacture.  It  does  not  have  to 
compete  with  the  Chinese  on  the  one  side  and  the  Eastern  tradesman  on 
the  other.  As  a  consequence,  real  estate  climbs  higher  and  higher,  until 
it  has  outrun  the  possibility  of  attracting  the  small  farmer,  upon  whom 
the  future  welfare  and  population  of  California  must  depend;  while  trade 
is  depressed,  and  too  many  branches  of  manufacture  languish.  Add  to 
this  suspicion  and  distrust  between  employer  and  employ^,  and  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  is  reached  in  which  there  is  ample  room  for  reform. 

Let  the  workingman  remember  that  public  opinion  and  law  are  ample 
to  give  him  redress  against  the  unjust  demands  of  capital.  Let  him  use 
his  union  more  for  educational,  social,  and  benevolent  purposes,  and 
strive  to  make  it  so  attractive  as  to  bring  into  aflBliation  every  wage- 
worker  within  reach  of  its  influence.  Let  him  also  remember  that  the 
whole  question  is  involved  in  the  world's  unsettled  trade  relations,  that 
the  employer  class  also  suffers  from  this  agitation,  and  that  prudence 
and  moderation  on  his  side  will  finally  win  for  him  all  that  the  exigencies 
of  commerce  make  possible  to  those  who  follow  his  line  of  artisanship. 

The  line  of  inquiry  followed  in  securing  data  for  this  report  was 
determined  upon  with  a  view  of  obtaining  reliable  information  regard- 
ing rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  other  working  physical,  social, 
and  financial  conditions  surrounding  the  wage-workers  of  the  State. 
As  a  means  of  carrying  out  this  purpose,  schedules  of  questions  cover- 
ing a  wide  field  of  inquiry  were  prepared  for  both  employer  and  em- 
ploye, and  special  agents  made  personal  canvass  of  industrial  centers 
soliciting  answers. 

A  special  feature  of  the  inquiry  was  an  earnest  effort  to  ascertain  the 
exact  status  of  working  women,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
surroundings  of  female  wage-earners  in  California  are  far  superior  in 
point  of  comfort  and  money  compensation  to  the  condition  of  their 
sister  toilers  in  the  older  communities. 

There  is  no  pinching  want,  nor  out-at-the-elbow  poverty,  in  California. 
The  State  is  too  young  and  the  conditions  too  new  to  produce  it.  Nature 
has  given  an  even  and  adjustable  climate,  which  also  makes  the  ques- 
tion of  livelihood  comparatively  easy.     Added  to  this  is  something  of 
that  chivAlric  spirit  which  characterized  mining  days,  and  a  womMQ 
^oea  not  And  her  lines  excessively  liard,  e^oa  \t  %^e  ixiM^t  face  the  pvob* 
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lem  of  bread  winning.  The  greatest  drawback  to  all  industrial  pursuits 
here  is  a  limited  market,  which  naturally  curtails  the  possible  output. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  low  wages,  but  lack  of  work,  and  from  this  cause 
the  woman  must  sufler  equally  with  the  man. 

Manufacture,  in  nearly  every  instance,  is  carried  on  under  a  marked 
disadvantage.  Not  only  is  there  competition  with  China  and  Europe, 
but  the  Eastern  States  are  eager  in  their  quest  of  Western  trade,  and, 
with  their  larger  output  and  lessened  cost  of  production,  they  are  easily 
able  to  hold  the  trade  balance. 

This  sharp  competition  has  rather  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  work-  , 
ing  conditions  of  female  operatives  in  manufacturing  establishments.  ' 
In  order  to  do  business  at  all,  the  manufacturer  must  take  advantage  of 
every  improvement  in  machinery,  and  must  have  his  work  done  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions.  This  means  clean,  well-lighted,  and  well- 
ventilated  workshops,  and  also  skilled  operatives.  It  will  not  pay  to 
manufacture  under  any  other  circumstances,  and,  as  his  market  is  small, 
he  must  meet  any  improvement  in  his  competitors'  goods,  either  in  style 
or  workmanship,  so  that  a  skilled  operator  in  California  knows  more 
of  every  branch  of  the  business  than  the  same  class  of  workers  would 
in  the  East,  where  one  kitid  of  work  is  performed  from  one  year's  end  to 
the  other. 

Tailoring,  cloakmaking,  dressmaking,  and  even  millinery  work  are 
done  by  the  "supporter"  system,  and  the  scale  of  wages,  shown  by  ref- 
erence to  the  tables,  must  be  understood  to  be  earned  by  a  worker  whose 
skill  is  confined  to  the  production  of  one  particular  part  of  whatever 
garment  she  assists  in  making.  None  except  forewomen  are  expected 
to  understand  all  branches  of  the  work,  and  these  women  are  paid  for 
their  skill  accordingly. 

The  saleswomen — thanks  to  a  vigorous  crusade  by  Labor  Commis- 
sioner Tobin — are  provided  with  seats  and  allowed  to  sit  at  any  time 
during  the  day  when  not  serving  a  customer.  There  are  few  exceptions. 
A  glance  at  the  tables  and  summaries  will  show  that  their  wages  vary 
greatly,  but  it  will  also  show  that  the  majority  of  them  are  young 
women,  who  live  with  their  parents,  and  are  not  wholly  dependent  upon 
their  own  exertions  for  a  living.  A  just  law  of  compensation  practically 
gives  the  best  places  to  those  who  are  dependent,  because  that  class, 
having  the  word  "Want"  staring  them  in  the  face,  are  apt  to  be  the 
brightest  and  best  workers,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  the  highest 
salaries. 

The  army  of  women  engaged  in  domestic  service  are  really  better  off 
than  any  other  class  of  wage-earners.  If  competent  they  are  assured  of 
steady  employment  and  good  homes. 

Cooks  are  paid  from  $20  to  $50  per  month;  second  girls,  from  $15  to 
$20;  chambermaids  from  $12  to  $20  per  month.  In  the  large  hotels 
their  wages  are  uniform  at  $17  50  per  month,  but  their  perquisites 
bring  this  considerably  higher.  Waitresses  and  dining-room  girls 
receive  from  $15  to  $20  per  month.  The  cooks,  laundresses,  and  the 
dressmakers  who  go  out  by  the  day  are  the  women  who  have  bank 
accounts,  and  there  is  an  astonishing  number  of  them  whose  names  are 
familiar  to  savings  banks  and  investment  institutions. 

Outside  the  cities  many  women  and  children  work  on  fruit  during 
the  busy  season,  but  they  are  by  no  means  dependeivt  \r^w\\>c^€vt  ^-axx^r 
ings  for  support.    They  make  extra  apendVn^  itiowe^  ^\xrLW%  '»i5aa  ^^vsa 
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mer  months,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  many  of  those  who  work  in 
canneries.  In  193  establishments  where  women  are  employed,  the  total 
number  of  female  employes  being  3,752,  their  wages  run  from  $3  a  week 
to  $250  a  month.  The  ruling  hours  of  labor  are  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m., 
with  one  hour  allowed  for  lunch. 

In  preparing  the  tables  hereinafter  used  to  show  the  rates  of  wages 
paid  in  various  industries  of  the  State,  the  use  of  averages  has  been 
avoided  as  far  as  possible,  as  being  misleading  and  wholly  unsatis- 
factory. The  plan  has  been  to  present  actual  facts  by  setting  forth  the 
various  rates  of  wages  paid,  and  the  number  employed  at  each  particu- 
lar rate  in  the  establishments  considered.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
divergence  in  rates  is  so  great  as  to  spread  them  over  a  wide  range;  not 
only  as  between  varying  industries,  but  in  each  separate  line  of  busi- 
ness, and  even  in  individual  establishments.  So  wide  is  this  divergence, 
that  all  apparent  causes,- such  as  diversity  in  work  and  in  the  skill  of 
workmen,  are  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  inquiring  mind  as  to  why 
there  should  be  such  an  enormous  variation  in  wage  rates.  This  ques- 
tion opens  to  the  theorist  a  fertile  field  for  speculation. 

The  thousands  of  individual  statements  tabulated  furnish  informa- 
tion sufficient  to  show  conclusively  the  condition  of  wage-workers  in 
California  at  the  present  time,  details  being  given  as  to  occupation,  age, 
sex,  conjugal  relations,  nativity,  length  of  time  in  the  United  States,  and 
also  in  California,  rates  of  wages,  annual  earnings,  daily  average  for  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year,  working  hours  with  time 
allowed  for  the  noon-day  meal,  number  of  days  lost  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, lack  of  work,  and  from  other  causes,  age  at  which  the  party  com- 
menced to  work  for  wages,  state  of  health  then  and  now,  number  of 
years  engaged  in  present  employment,  length  of  time  with  present 
employer,  whether  renting  or  owning  their  homes,  number  of  rooms  in 
house,  amount  paid  for  rent,  for  board,  or  for  board  and  lodging,  num- 
ber of  others  supported,  whether  member  of  beneficial  associations  or 
of  labor  organizations,  and  weekly  benefits  received  in  case  of  sickness. 
-  To  obtain  this  information  required  persistent  effort  and  patient 
inquiry,  as  our  people  have  not  yet  been  educated  up  to  the  point  of 
freely  giving  personal  statistical  facts  for  public  use. 

Oddly  enough  the  principal  opposition  encountered  came  from  the 
employes  themselves.  Many  of  them  are  careless  and  indifferent  about 
their  conditions,  present  or  prospective,  and  others  again  object  unreason- 
ably to  the  questions  which  were  asked  them.  They  were  under  the 
impression  that  the  Bureau  was  prying  into  their  private  affairs,  and 
did  not  seem  to  realize  that  labor  legislation  all  over  the  world  is  based 
on  statistics. 

It  is  impossible  to  correct  an  abuse  until  it  becomes  known,  and  it  can 
only  be  known  by  investigation  and  inquiry.  The  factory  laws  under 
which  our  manufacturers  employ  help  is  the  direct  result  of  Labor 
Bureau  work,  and  the  fact  that  shop  girls  are  not  obliged  to  stand  on 
their  feet  all  day  is  one  of  the  good  things  this  Bureau  lias  done  for 
California. 

A  grand  total  of  labor  legislation  for  the  century  has  resulted  in  the 
abolishment  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  in  establishing  a  lien  law,  and  in 
exempting  the  necessary  tools  of  the  mechanic  from  attachment;  the 
trustee  procsBB  is  curtailed,  cooperative  banks,  loan  associations,  and 
building  aocietiee  are  authorized;  legalalioiia  for  the  protection  of  lilb 
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and  health  in  factories  are  provided,  and  while  perhaps  not  strictly  in 
the  line  of  labor  legislation,  educational  facilities  are  not  only  broadened 
and  made  absolutely  free,  but  the  whole  trend  of  thought  among  edu- 
cators is^  to  devise  means  of  training  the  hand  and  eye  in  mechanical 
skill  while  imparting  the  necessary  instruction  in  developing  intel- 
lectual endowments.  Without  specific  legislation  nine  hours  have 
come  to  be  a  maximum  day's  work  in  most  industries,  while  the 
tendency  all  over  the  world  is  towards  a  shorter  working  day.  It  is 
unlawful  for  women  or  minors  under  eighteen  years  of  age  to  work 
more  than  sixty  hours  per  week,  and  neither  woman  nor  minor  can 
be  made  to  work  between  the  hours  of  10  o'clock  at  night  and  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

The  army  of  unemployed  laborers  ever  present  in  greater  or  less 
numbers,  and  always  the  most  needy  subjects  of  the  State,  can  be  materi- 
ally benefited  by  legislative  action  in  providing  means  to  assist  them  in 
obtaining  employment.  In  another  part  of  this  report  the  establishment 
of  free  public  employment  oflBces  is  recommended,  and  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  matter  may  receive  favorable  consideration. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  make  public  acknowledgment  of  indebted- 
ness to  Deputy  Charles  W.  Adams  for  faithful  and  untiring  devotion 
to  duty,  and  to  special  agents  T.  B.  O'Brien  for  aid  in  important 
work  and  for  data  gathered,  and  Mrs.  Frona  E.  Wait  for  valuable 
services  and  intelligent  assistance  in  both  field  and  office. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 


FREE   PUBLIC   EMPLOYMENT   OFFICES. 

Our  State  Constitution  declares  that  "government  is  instituted  for 
the  protection,  security,  and  benefit  of  the  people."  The  benefits  of 
protection  are  secured  to  the  people  through  the  prevention  of  crime. 
One  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  crime  is  idleness.  Enforced  idleness 
breeds  discontent,  discontent  induces  dissipation,  dissipation  leads  to 
the  commission  of  criminal  acts.  Any  movement  toward  the  prevention 
of  idleness  tends  to  suppress  vice.  It  is  easy  for  humanity  employed 
to  do  right;  unemployed  to  do  wrong. 

It  is  the  duty  of  government  to  afford  the  governed  every  facility  for 
right-doing.  To  reduce  unemployed  labor  to  the  minimum  is  an 
important  step  in  that  direction. 

The  legislative  department  of  our  State  government  can  exercise  its 
functions  in  no  way  more  honorable  and  praiseworthy  than  in  provid- 
ing means  of  obtaining  employment  for  needy  but  willing  toilers  in 
search  of  work.  Men  and  women  who  are  ready  and  anxious  to  work, 
but  who  have  no  work  to  do,  find  their  privations  hard  enough  to  bear 
without  the  additional  burden  of  being  taxed  for  the  privilege  of  obtain- 
ing work.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  are  annually  drawn  from  those 
who  are  least  able  to  bear  the  loss,  as  fees  paid  for  securing  employment. 
These  many  thousands  can  be  saved  to  the  worthy  wage-workers  of 
California,  by  the  annual  expenditure  of  a  few  thousands  on  the  part  of 
the  State  in  maintaining  free  employment  agencies  at  the  populous 
centers  of  industry,  where  employers  in  need  of  help  can  place  on  record 
their  various  wants,  and  where  our  workingmen  and  women  when  not 
employed  can  obtain  free  and  reliable  information  as  to  the  character  of 
help  that  is  needed,  and  the  places  where  employment  may  be  secured. 

Unemployed  labor  naturally  gravitates  to  the  cities,  the  number  of 
individuals  attracted  being,  as  a  rule,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
city.  In  the  largest  cities,  therefore,  the  greatest  need  of  assistance  is 
felt,  and  it  is  here  that  these  agencies  should  be  established. 

As  a  measure  designed  to  benefit  all,  and  to  be  an  absolute  blessing 
to  many,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  the  passage  of  an  Act  by  the 
Legislature  providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  a  free  public  employment 
office,  in  all  cities  within  the  State  having  a  population  of  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand.  The  law  would  be  general  in  its  application,  as 
the  offices  established  would  be  open  to  and  intended  for  the  use  of  all 
citizens  of  the  State. 

This  Bureau  would  serve  as  a  sort  of  clearing  house,  where  the  wants 

of  all  classes,  employers  and  employes  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  reported 

through  the  different  offices,  could  be  compared,  and  the  balances  of 

supply  and  demand  between  the  various  labor  districts  of  the  8***» 

Tould  be  adjusted.    In  addition  to  tiieit  duiloB  «cft  e^m^loymeut  agi 
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the  officials  in  charge  of  these  offices  could  render  valuable  services  in 
collecting  statistical  data  relating  to  the  industrial  interests  of  their 
respective  districts,  and  thus  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  this  Bureau. 
In  Ohio  the  plan  is  in  successful  operation,  and  undoubtedly  will  be 
adopted  by  many  other  States.  At  the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics,  recently 
held  at  Denver,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Commissioners  of  Labor  dl  the  different  States  recommend  to  the 
legislature  of  their  different  States  the  consideration  of  the  advisability  of  creating  free 
public  employment  ofHces,  under  State  control  and  supervision. 

CHINESE   REGISTRATION. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State,  at  the  session  of  1891,  passed  an  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  prohibit  the  coming  of  Chinese  persons  into  the 
State,  whether  subjects  of  the  Chinese  Empire  or  otherwise,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  registration  and  certificates  of  residence,  and  determine  the 
status  of  all  Chinese  persons  now  resident  of  this  State,  and  fixing 
penalties  and  punishment  for  the  violation  of  this  Act,  and  providing 
foi"  deportation  of  criminals." 

This  Act  imposed  manifold  duties  upon  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  carrying  out  its  provisions.  In  an  earnest 
endeavor  to  discharge  these  duties,  I  gave  considerable  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  preliminary  measures  necessary  to  a  complete  preparation 
for  accomplishing  the  work  contemplated.  The  magnitude  of  this 
work  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  according  to  the  census  of  1890, 
there  were  in  the  State  72,472  Chinese  persons,  distributed  between  the 
different  counties  as  follows: 


Alameda 3,311 

Alpine 5 

Amador 324 

Butte 1,530 


Plumas  307 

Sacramento 4,371 

San  Benito 85 

San  Bernardino 682 


Calaveras 326     San  Diego 909 

Colusa 924  I  San  Francisco 25,833 

Contra  Costa 4(35,  SanJoaquin 1,676 


Del  Norte 7 

El  Dorado 518 

Fresno  _ 2,736 

Humboldt 19 

Inyo 89 

Kern 1,124 

I.ake - 210 

Lassen 41 

Ix)s  Angeles 4,424 

Marin 915 

Mariposa 181 

Mendocino 350 


San  LuisObispo 386 

San  Mateo 448 

SantaBarbara 581 

Santa  Clara 2,723 

Santa  Cruz : 785 

Shasta 342 

Sierra 488 

Siskiyou tl51 

Solano 1,522 

Sonoma 1,145 

St  anislaus 421 

Sutter 327 


Merced 746  i  Tehama 892 

Modoc 22     Trinity 554 

Mono 146  '  Tulare 954 

Monterey 1,667    Tuolumne 253 

""'     Ventura 451 

Yolo 604 

Yuba 974 


Napa 875 

Nevada 1,053 

Orange 162 

Placer 1,429 


All  the  necessary  blanks  were  formulated.     Applications,  certificates, 
commissions,  receipts,  record  books,  etc.,  were  prepared  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  selection  and  appointment  of  ^\»x>|^  ^i«t.\».^ 
deputies  for  duty  at  various  points  thtowgYvowX.  \!t\^'&\.^\fc. 
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Section  9  of  the  Act  reads  as  follows: 

**  Within  ninety  days  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  this  State  to 
cause  to  be  published  in  one  daily  or  weekly  newspaper,  if  any,  of  gen- 
eral circulation  within  each  county  of  the  State,  for  the  period  of  one 
month,  once  each  week,  a  notice  to  all  Chinese  persons  within  the  State, 
directing  and  commanding  all  Chinese  persons  within  this  State  to 
appear  at  the  office  of  the  Burefau^of  Labor  Statistics  within  ninety  (90) 
days  from  the  date  of  the  last  publication  of  such  notices,  and  apply 
for  the  certificates  of  residence  provided  for  in  this  Act." 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  I  caused  to  be 
published  in  fifty-three  newspapers,  of  as  many  different  counties,  the 
following: 

NOTICE  TO   ALL  CHINESE   PERSONS  WITHIN  THE  STATE   OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Pursuant  to  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  ai)proved  March  20, 1891.  all  Chinese  persons 
within  the  State  of  California  are  hereby  directed  and  commanded  to  appear  at  the 
office  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  within  ninety  (90)  days 
from  July  — ,  1891,  and  apply  for  the  certificate  of  residence  provided  for  in  said  Act. 

GEO.  W.  WALTS, 
Commissioner  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of  California. 

San  Francisco,  May  20, 1891. 

While  the  preparations  made  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  have  offered  to  the  Chinese  residents  every  facility  for  a  ready  com- 
pliance with  the  law,  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  State  has  been  made 
to  enforce  it.  The  result  is  that  comparatively  no  applications  have 
been  received.  Out  of  a  possible  seventy-two  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventy-two  only  four  certificates  of  residence  have  been  issued. 

The  claims  of  the  fifty-three  newspapers  for  publishing  notices  to 
Chinese  residents  constitute  an  indebtedness  which,  for  lack  of  funds 
available  for  the  purpose,  has  not  been  liquidated.  Subdivision  3  of 
Section  24  provides  that  "  all  claims  arising  out  of  and  incident  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  presented  the  same  as  other 
claims  against  the  State,  and  audited  and  passed  on  by  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners,  and  paid  on  warrants  drawn  by  the  Controller  upon  the 
Chinese  Fund." 

This  fund  being  empty,  with  no  immediate  prospect  of  accumulations 
therein,  and  the  claims  of  the  publishers,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  $401  17,  being  long  overdue,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  the  pro- 
priety and  advisability  of  making  special  provision  for  the  payment  of 
these  claims. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Nearly  six  hundred  thousand  persons  in  California,  about  47  per  cent 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  State,  are  engaged  in  and  dependent  for 
support  upon  agricultural  pursuits. 

While  nearly  every  product  of  the  soil  known  to  civilization  is  grown 
in  greater  or  less  abundance,  the  most  important  crops  are  those  which 
result  from  the  cultivation  of  land  to  grain.  Of  these  the  crops  of 
w^heat  and  barley  are  of  greatest  prominence,  the  leading  position  being 
occupied  by  wheat.  Of  this  cereal  alone  the  annual  product  is  suffi- 
cient to  supply  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  State,  if  distributed  among 
them,  with  forty-two  bushels  per  capita;  while  throughout  the  United 
States  the  average  yield  is  less  than  ten  bushels  to  each  inhabitant^ 
although  in  many  States  agriculture  engages  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the 
population.  Russia,  which  is  our  chief  competitor  in  the  European 
market,  produces  only  two  bushels  of  wheat  per  capita. 

As  only  about  one  third  of  California's  crop  is  needed  to  supply  the 
requirements  of  her  inhabitants  for  food  and  seeding  purposes,  there  is 
each  year  an  immense  surplus  for  export.  Much  of  this  surplus  is 
converted  into  flour  before  being  sent  out  of  the  State.  This  and  the 
other  manipulations  to  which  wheat  is  subject,  including  its  cultivation, 
harvesting,  transportation,  warehousing,  and  shipping,  gives  employ- 
ment to  a  vast  army  of  men. 

Wheat  is  therefore  not  only  an  important  factor  in  bringing  wealth 
into  the  State,  but  is  an  element  which  enters  largely  into  all  proposi- 
tions relating  to  labor  questions. 

Wages  cut  a  very  small  figure  in  the  early  efforts  to  grow  wheat  in 
California,  which  was  first  successfully  accomplished  at  the  Mission 
San  Diego,  in  1778.  The  Indian  laborers  worked  under  the  direction 
of  the  padres,  and  were  content  with  subsistence  and  absolution.  The 
farming  implements  used  by  them  in  preparing  the  ground,  sowing  the 
seed,  and  harvesting  the  crop  were  few  in  number  and  of  the  crudest 
nature  imaginable.  A  crooked  stick,  with  one  end  sharpened  to  a  point, 
served  as  a  plow,  with  which  the  soil  was  scratched  a  little  on  the  sur- 
face. Over  the  ground  thus  prepared  the  seed  was  sown  broadcast  by 
hand,  a,nd  was  covered  by  dragging  a  bushy  sapling  or  pile  of  brush 
back  and  forth  across  the  field.  At  harvest  time  the  wheat  was  cut 
with  knives  and  reaping  hooks,  a  handful  at  a  time,  and  bound  into 
sheaves,  which  were  gathered  into  shocks  and  left  standing  among  the 
stubble  to  dry.  When  ready  for  the  thrashing  process  the  sheaves  were 
loosened  and  spread  upon  the  smooth,  hard  surface  of  a  circular  space, 
called  the  thrashing  floor.  Then  the  wheat  was  beaten  with  flails  or 
trampled  oyer  by  horses  or  cattle  until  the  grain  was  separated  from 
the  straw.  This  grain  was  then  tossed  about  in  the  air  with  wooden 
shovels  or  baskets  until  the  lighter  portions  of  chaff  had  b^ew  V^\ss^w 
away,  leaving  clean  wheat  as  the  resuU  ot  pa\,\evi\.\«Xjat  ysx  ^^  ^<s^  ^s^^ 
laboriou£r  process  employed. 
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Equally  primitive  means  were  resorted  to  in  converting  this  wheat 
into  flour.  Smooth  stones,  or  at  best  the  mortar  and  pestle,  were  the 
implements  generally  used  for  this  purpose.  This  method  of  cultivation 
suited  the  sleepy,  easy-going  pueblo  builders,  but  it  would  never  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  restless  ^ryan,  who  came  after  him,  and  who  now 
tills  his  fields  with  steam  engine  and  gang  plows,  which  work  day  and 
night.  In  those  days  it  required  a  dozen  laborers  to  the  acre;  now  the 
average  is  one  man  for  every  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  cultivated. 

Even  India,  or  the  cheap  labor  of  southern  Russia,  can  hardly  com- 
pete with  our  improved  machinery  and  seaboard  facilities  for  transpor- 
tation to  market.  By  the  introduction  of  the  header,  the  combined 
harvester  and  thrasher,  operated  either  by  steam  or  horse  power,  even 
the  miserably  paid  ryots  of  India  are  overmatched  as  an  element  of 
cheapness  in  the  cost  of  production.  Although  the  charges  for  freight 
from  farm  to  tidewater  add  materially  to  the  cost,  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce wheat  in  our  great  valleys,  and  put  it  alongside  ship  at  tidewater, 
for  less  than  half  a  cent  per  pound,  or  30  cents  per  bushel.  Included  in 
this  cost  is  interest  on  the  first  cost  of  the  land,  taxes,  interest,  and 
machinery,  and  all  the  expenses  of  the  entire  operation,  as  well  as  the 
exorbitant  tax  caused  by  the  practice  of  handling  grain  in  sacks  instead 
of  by  the  elevator  system.  A  large  number  of  the  farmers  do  not  pur- 
chase the  expensive  harvesters  and  thrashers  themselves.  They  are 
often  the  property  of  men  who  do  the  work  at  so  much  per  acre,  and  are 
generally  a  couple  of  months  touring  a  district.  About  2,000  harvest 
hands  are  employed  to  run  the  500  harvesting  machines  now  operated 
during  the  season.  Portable  kitchens  are  among  the  belongings.  Chi- 
nese cooks  accompany  the  men,  and  the  household  arrangements  are 
never  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  harvesters.  They  come  and  go  many 
times  without  coming  in  contact  with  any  member  of  the  family  in 
whose  fields  they  labor. 

FLOURING   MILLS. 


The  merchant  flouring  mills  of  California  have  a  total  capacity  of 
about  20,000  barrels  of  flour  per  day,  and  give  employment  to  some 
750  men,  whose  wages  run  from  $250  per  month  for  head  miller,  down 
to  $2  50  per  day  for  general  mill  hands.  There  are  50  raills  which  are 
considered  first  class  because  of  their  capacity,  and  in  each  of  these  there 
is  a  head  miller,  whose  wages  grade  from  $250  per  month  down  to  $125, 
according  to  the  output  and  capacity  of  the  mill.  Strange  to  say,  wages 
have  not  changed  within  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  there  has  never  been 
any  labor  trouble  or  organization  among  the  men.  They  are  a  steady 
set,  seldom,  if  ever,  giving  up  their  trade,  and  often  remaining  in  the 
employ  of  a  firm  an  entire  lifetime.  All  of  the  large  mills  run  "Contin- 
uously, using  two  shifts  of  men,  but  the  wages  do  not  vary  for  night 
and  day  work. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  wages  generally  paid  to  all  except  head 
millers: 


Second  miller $4  50  \>eT  day. 

Third  miller 4  00  per  day. 

Flour  miller 4  00  per  day. 

Feeder^ 3  00  per  day. 

Bolters 3  50  per  day. 

Uaad  iireman 3  00  per  day. 

AasistADts 2  50  per  day. 

^^few 3  00  per  day. 


Second  oilers $2  60  per  day. 

Smut  hands 2  50  per  day. 

Teamsters 3  00  per  day. 

Foreman,  deliyering 3  00  per  day. 

Helper,  aelivering. 2  50  per  day. 

Millhands 2  50perday. 

First  engineer 150  00  per  month. 

Second  engM^eer 125  OOpermottth* 
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While  salaries  and  the  expense  of  living  have  not  materially  decreased 
in  fifteen  years,  the  per  cent  of  profit  has  decreased  at  least  75  per  cent; 
but  the  widened  market  and  augmented  output  have  made  milling  a 
profitable  industry.  The  season  of  1881-2  was  the  banner  year  for  prof- 
itable milling,  owing  to  abundant  and  cheap  wheat  and  an  extraordinary 
demand  from  abro|id  for  flour.  The  roller  process  does  not  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  mill,  nor  can  it  be  operated  cheaper,  but  the  increased 
output  of  high-grade  flour,  and  the  better  quality  produced,  render  this 
the  only  profitable  process  for  California  millers.  The  original  cost  of 
a  roller  mill  is  at  least  double  the  cost  of  a  stone  mill;  it  requires  more 
men  to  operate  it,  and  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  dressing  the  stones  is 
off'set  by  the  corrugating  and  grinding  of  rollers,  although  the  latter  is 
done  by  machinery.  However,  roller-process  flour  commands  a  much 
higher  price  than  that  made  by  the  old  method,  and  the  yield  per  bushel 
is  considerably  more. 

Outside  of  San  Francisco  the  milling  interests  are  extensive.  One  of 
the  largest  mills  in  the  State  is  located  at  South  Vallejo.  It  started 
with  a  capacity  of  150  barrels  a  day,  and  in  1864  it  was  increased  to  650 
barrels.  In  1874  an  additional  mill  was  built  at  the  same  point,  with 
a  daily  capacity  of  800  barrels.  In  1883  the  mills  were  rebuilt  and 
enlarged,  and  the  French  roller  process  introduced.  One  of  the  mills 
now  has  a  capacity  of  1,400  barrels  per  day,  and  the  other,  fitted  with 
both  stones  and  rollers,  has  a  daily  capacity  of  800  barrels.  These  mills 
have  never  been  closed  except  for  repairs,  and  keep  a  corps  of  200  men 
employed  the  year  round.  The  owners  started  out  early  to  supply  flour 
for  the  English  market,  and  have  built  up  a  large  trade  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  business  was  incorporated  a  few  years  ago,  and  a  new  build- 
ing was  erected  on  the  opposite  shore  in  Contra  Costa  County,  which 
has  room  for  machinery  capable  of  turning  out  6,000  barrels  a  day,  but 
the  demand  has  not  made  it  necessary  to  use  all  this  space  or  power. 

Other  towhs  have  built  mills  of  considerable  size,  notably  Oakland 
which  has  two,  Sacramento  three,  Stockton  two,  Los  Angeles  two,  and 
Marysville  one.  A  milling  company  was  organized  in  1887,  controlling 
eleven  mills,  situated  in  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  San  Benito, 
and  San  Luis  Obispo  Counties,  which  have  an  aggregate  capacity  of 
2,400  barrels  per  day.  On  the  1st  of  September  of  this  year  (1892),  a 
further  combination  was  made  with  the  Golden  Gate  Mill  of  this  city, 
the  Buckeye  of  Marysville,  the  Pioneer  of  Sacramento,  and  the  Sperry 
Mills  of  Stockton.  The  capacity  of  the  mills  in  the  present  combina- 
tion is  6,600  barrels  per  day.  The  object  of  the  combination  is  to  lessen 
the  cost  of  production  for  these  interior  mills,  and  also  to  control  the 
output  of  flour,  so  that  a  more  uniform  price  may  be  obtained.  As  the 
market  now  stands,  there  are  frequent  and  marked  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  flour,  while  the  cost  of  manufacture  remains  the  same. 

BEET-SUGAR   MAKING. 

No  enterprise  in  California  has  felt  the  direct  influence  of  congres- 
sional legislation  more  beneficially  than  the  industry  of  beet-sugar 
making,  and  its  necessary  concomitant,  sugar-beet  growing.  The  pass- 
age of  the  McKinley  bill,  which  went  into  effect  April,  1891,  and  the 
subsequent  action  of  Congress  in  allowing  a  bounty  of  2  cfcrAa^^^t.  ^^ws^xv^ 
on  all  sugar  produced  in  the  United  Staler,  \i«LN^  %XI\\xv\i\'d.\ft.^  >iXy^A\ssi5» 
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ness  into  a  growth  equal  to  300  per  cent  increase  in  two  years.  The 
output  of  beet  sugar  in  the  State  for  the  year  1890  was  7,121,777  pounds; 
in  1891  it  was  8,175,548  pounds;  while  for  1892  it  will  not  be  less  than 
29,000,000  pounds.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  5,000  people  derive  their  sup- 
port from  the  business  at  the  present  time,  and  the  number  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

Unless  there  should  be  adverse  legislation,  it  will  be  but  a  few  years 
until  beet-sugar  making  will  be  a  first-class  California  industry.  There 
is  still  a  feeling  of  shyness  among  capitalists,  because  of  the  uncertainty 
of  politics  and  legislation,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  compete  success- 
fully with  the  cheaper  labor  of  France  and  Germany,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  peon  labor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  unless  the  bounty  is  kept  on 
sugar  long  enough  to  enable  the  industry  to  get  fairly  started. 

In  the  fourth  biennial  report  of  this  Bureau  there  is  a  complete  history 
of  the  various  attempts  at  making  beet  sugar  in  this  State  down  to  1890, 
and  it  is  not  our  province  at  this  time  to  do  more  than  note  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  since  then,  and  give  the  results  up  to  date  of 
experiments  in  the  culture  of  the  beet,  and  the  process  of  making  it  into 
sugar. 

California  now  has  three  beet-sugar  factories  in  successful  operation — 
one  at  Watson ville,  in  the  Pajaro  Valley;  one  at  Alvarado,  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay;  and  one  at  Chino,  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  State. 
The  largest  of  these,  the  one  at  Watsonville,  commenced  operations  four 
years  ago  with  machinery  sufficient  to  manipulate  350  tons  of  beets 
every  twenty-four  hours.  This  capacity  has  been  greatly  augmented 
under  the  stimulus  given  to  the  industry  by  the  action  of  Congress  in 
providing  a  bounty  for  home-produced  sugar,  and  the  factory  can  now 
handle  700  tons  of  beets  daily.  The  average  price  paid  for  beets  the 
present  season  is  $5  per  ton,  and  already  some  $300,000  in  cash  have  been 
distributed  among  the  Pajaro  Valley  farmers  for  this  season's  crop. 
About  200  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  this  factory  are  now  engaged  in 
raising  beets,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  other  crops.  Some  250 
laborers  find  employment  in  the  factory,  at  wages  averaging  $2  per  day, 
while  in  the  fields  a  large  number  of  men  and  boys  are  employed  during 
the  season  of  cultivation  at  varyi  ng  rates  of  wages.  The  work  of  thinning 
out  the  growing  crop  is  especially  adapted  to  give  employment  to  boys 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June.  The  schools  in  the  Pajaro  Valley 
arrange  so  as  to  have  vacation  during  these  months,  thus  enabling  the 
schoolboys  to  go  out  into  the  fields  and  each  earn  $1  to  $1  50  per  day  by 
thinning  beets. 

The  establishment  of  the  mill  at  Chino  was  decided  upon  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1890.  Work  was  commenced  at  once  and  vigorously  prosecuted. 
Buildings  were  erected  costing  $200,000,  machinery  costing  $300,000  in 
Germany  was  put  in  place,  and  all  made  ready  to  open  the  campaign  in 
1891  as  soon  as  the  beets  should  be  ready  for  delivery.  By  a  contract 
of  even  date  with  that  of  the  establishment  of  a  factory,  2,250  acres  of 
beets  were  to  be  grown  and  delivered  during  the  first  year,  4,000  the 
second  year,  and  5,000  acres  the  third  year.  The  2,250  acres  of  beets 
were  duly  delivered  during  the  season  of  1891,  amounting  to  11,770 
tons,  and  were  as  promptly  converted  into  1,946,000  pounds  of  high- 
^rade^  granulated  sugar.  The  capacity  of  this  factory  is  350  tons  of 
^ets  daily,  and  those  grown  at  Ohino  average  15  per  cent  saccharine 
'Matter,  returning  io  the  fiirmerB  a  net  itvcome  i^t  ^e.T^  ^o  largja  that  ^ 
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many  instances  the  first  crop  of  beets  paid  for  the  land  upon  which  it 
was  grown. 

The  success  of  last  season,  although  the  farmers  knew  nothing  about 
beet  growing,  and  there  were  many  vexatious  occurrences  to  contend 
with,  was  such  as  to  greatly  stimulate  interest  in  the  enterprise.  Many 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  beets  this  season,  the  capacity  of  the  mills 
was  extended,  and  the  result  has  been  that  already  during  this  cam- 
paign there  has  been  an  output  of  5,000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  while  the 
factory  has  at  least  two  months  to  run  on  this  year's  crop,  and  the  out- 
put will  reach  at  least  8,000,000  pounds. 

The  benefit  that  this  establishment  has  been  to  the  community  where 
it  is  located  cannot  be  overestimated.  Chino,  in  this  respect,  is  a  type 
of  what  can  be  done  elsewhere.  Three  years  ago  the  site  was  practi- 
cally an  unbroken  wilderness,  given  over  to  bands  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep.  Now  there  is  a  thriving  community  of  many  hundred  prosperous 
people,  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  civilization  in  the  way  oi  churches, 
schools,  and  other  social  advantages.  In  the  establishment  of  the  enter- 
prise, there  was  invested  upwards  of  $1,500,000,  of  which  a  large  sum 
was  paid  out  for  labor  on  the  ground.  This  season  there  will  be  paid 
out  fully  $250,000,  which  will  go  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  employes 
of  the  mill  and  the  farmers  who  raised  the  beets.  There  have  been 
contracted  for  30,000  tons  of  beets,  at  an  average  of  $5  per  ton.  A 
great  many  of  the  beet  growers  have  harvested  from  18  to  25  tons  to 
the  acre,  and  their  profits  run  from  $40  to  $75  to  the  acre. 

In  the  mill  itself  the  skilled  workmen  are  paid  $20  a  week,  while  the 
average  price  paid  to  laborers  is  $2  25  per  day.  The  farmers,  too,  owing 
to  the  remunerative  rates  paid  for  the  beets,  are  in  return  able  to  reward 
their  help  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  All  told,  there  are  some  1,500 
people  deptodent  upon  and  deriving  a  comfortable  support  from  the 
enterprise. 

The  oldest  factory  is  the  one  at  Alvarado.  The  far-reaching  benefits 
of  such  an  industry  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  this  vicinity  there 
are  at  least  1,200  persons  whose  support  is  derived  either  directly  from 
the  mill  itself  or  from  raising  beets  and  in  the  various  industries  inci- 
dental to  such  a  center.  Besides  the  consumption  of  20,000  tons  of  beets, 
there  are  used  annually  40,000  sacks,  6,000  tons  of  coal,  2,000  tons 
of  lime,  many  hundreds  of  barrels  and  quantities  of  other  material, 
in  the  preparation  of  which  many  persons  are  employed.  Then  the 
transportation  of  these  articles  to  and  from  the  mills  gives  profitable 
employment  to  the  railroads  and  their  army  of  employes.  All  these  are 
in  their  turn  consumers,  and  contribute  to  make  a  home  market,  which 
is  the  best  of  all  markets,  for  the  consumption  of  the  products  of 
American  farms  and  factories. 

Besides  the  three  factories  now  in  operation,  others  are  to  be  started. 
Steps  have  been  taken  to  refit  the  establishment  at  Grand  Island, 
which,  under  the  old  law,  could  not  be  operated  at  a  profit,  while  the 
people  of  Anaheim  are  making  arrangements  for  the  inauguration  of  a 
similar  enterprise  there. 

The  following  description  of  the  process  of  converting  beets  into  sugar 
was  published  in  the  "  Chronicle,"  and  is  the  process  in  use  at  the  Chino 
factory: 

The  beets,  after  having  been  gathered,  are  deposU«d  \Tv\ATv^VTWSi^\5^0c^^'Q^^i«j^^^*^ 
with  running  water  extend  to  the  factory.    In  theae  «\\i\ce«  tVi^  >Q^ft\.%  «t^  <5»tfv^^vc*ft  ^ 
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sloping  elevator,  which  takes  them  to  a  tank,  where  they  are  washed  clean,  after  which 
they  are  carried  to  an  accumulator,  in  which  the^  are  weighed.  Having  been  weighed, 
the  beet  next  travels  to  the  sliccr,  which  is  i>rovided  with  sixteen  ri^ht-angled  shaped 
knives,  with  twenty-two  V-sha{)ed  subdivisions  in  each  knife.  This  cuts  them  into 
little  corrugated  strips  about  one  sixth  of  an  inch  square,  technically  called  "cossetts." 
If  cut  or  ground  finer  thev  would  pack  in  the  diffusion  cells,  and  not  allow  the  wat^r  to 
percolate  through  them  freely.  The  slicer  discharges  the  cut  beets  directly  onto  the 
oeet  conveyor^  which  feeds  the  diffusion  battery. 

Next  the  sliced  beets  are  put  into  the  diffusion  cells,  of  which  there  are  twelve  in 
number  of  1,050  gallons  capacity  each,  each  with  a  heater  having  a  heating  surface  of 
40  square  feet.  The  tops  of  the  cells  being  opened,  they  are  filled  with  "cossetts^'or 
strips  of  beets.  Hot  water  is  then  let  in  under  pressure,  which  passes  down  through 
the  contents  of  cell  1;  then  out  at  the  bottom  and  up  over  into  the  top  of  cell  2  an<l 
down  through  its  contents,  and  so  on  through  the  remainder.  The  same  water  passes 
through  all  the  cells.  i)y  the  time  ten  or  twelve  successive  waters  have  passed  through 
cell  1  all  the  sugar  is  extracted;  its  bottom  is  opened  and  the  refuse  removed  by  means 
of  a  horizontal  beet  conveyor,  which  carries  it  to  a  hopper  connected  with  a  sloping 
bucket  elevator,  which  aeain  carries  it  to  the  third  fioor  to  the  pulp  presses. 

The  juice  from  the  diffusion  battery  runs  into  the  measuring  tank,  which  is  supplied 
with  control  apparatus  and  an  electric  signal  bell,  and  the  juice  then  ]>asses  through  the 
exhaust  steam  heaters  of  400  square  feet  of  heating  surface. 

The  juice  is  heated  to  about  90"  C.  and  nins  by  gravity  to  the  first  carbonation  tank, 
and  is  treated  with  milk  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid,  and  is  then  pumped  through  the 
first  (yizek  filter  press.  This  double  press,  with  hydraulic  joints,  has  320  frames,  giving 
filter  cakes  of  1%  inches  in  thickness,  has  2,000  square  feet  of  filtering  surface  and  a 
capacity  of  600  {gallons  of  lime  refuse.  Beneath  the  presses  there  is  located  a  trough  for 
measuring  the  juice  and  sweet  wash  water.  The  juice  and  the  first  portion  of  this 
sweet  water  run  together  to  another  filter  apparatus,  subsequently  described,  and  the 
last  portion  of  the  sweet  water  runs  into  the  lime  station  and  is  used  for  slaking  lime. 
The  lime  refuse  falls  directly  from  the  open  frames  into  small  railroad  cars,  which  con- 
vey it  outside  of  the  factory  on  an  elevated  trestle-work  for  dumping  to  the  ground.  In 
the  meantime  the  juice  and  sweet  water  coming  through  the  presses  passes  through 
two  Danek  filters  oi  300  square  feet  of  filtering  surface  each,  and  then  go  through  the 
second  carbonation  process.  This  twice  saturated  juice  is  pum|>ed  to  the  second  Cizek 
press  of  80  frames  of  the  same  size  and  surface  as  the  first. 

The  filtered  juice  and  a  portion  of  sweet  water  are  now  pumped  bjr  a  separate  pump  to 
the  filter  tower  into  the  sulphur  station.  The  juice  here  treated  with  sulphurous  acid 
gas  passes  under  light  pressure  through  two  Danek  filters  of  GOO  square  feet  of  filtering 
surface,  after  which  it  goes  to  the  evaporating  apparatus,  which  consists  of  four  pans 
with  1,800  square  feet  of  heating  surface  each.  The  thick  juice  is  now  treated  again 
with  sulphurous  acid,  and  passes  through  two  Danek  filters  and  is  taken  into  one  oi  the 
two  vacuum  pans,  having  a  capacity  of  30,000  pounds  of  mnsse  cuite. 

Kxhaust  st^am  only  is  used  in  evaporating,  while  both  exhaust  and  live  steam  may 
be  used  in  the  vacuum  parp. 

The  centrifugal  macnines  are  seven  in  number,  on  the  ground  lloor,  directly  under 
the  mixers,  from  which  spouts  lead  the  masse  cuite  (thick  syrup)  directly  into  them. 
They  are  made  of  copper,  i)erforatcd  on  the  sides,  and  inclosed  in  a  stationary  cast-iron 
casing,  with  a  spare  between,  and  lined  with  a  fine  mesh  wire  screen.  The  centrifugal 
is  suspended  inside  the  casing  by  a  shaft  from  above,  with  the  bearings  at  the  bottom; 
a  slide  is  drawn  above  one  of  the  machines,  and  the  hcavv  masse  citite  is  allowed  to  run 
probably  about  10  inches  deep.  The  slide  is  closed  and  the  machine  started.  In  a  few 
secon<is'it  reaches  a  velocity  of  950  revolutions  per  minute.  As  soon  as  the  machine 
starts  the  masse  cuite  bepins  to  rise  on  the  sides  by  the  centrifugal  force  until  it  reaches 
the  top  in  a  uniform  lining,  probably  about  3  inclies  thick.    Hut  look !    The  dark  brown 


.     ip  and  nearly  all  the  moisture  through  me  pcrioratea  siaes, 

where  it  is  caught  by  tlie  iron  casing  and  conducted  to  another  part  or  the  buildinc:  to 
be  boiled  ajiain  later.  A  si)ray  of  water  and  bleaching  fiuid  is  then  played  on  Ihe  white 
sugar.  This  is  thrown  off  by  the  motion,  the  machine  is  stopped,  and  there  stands  the 
sugar,  firm,  white,  and  perfect.    The  operation  takes  about  a  minute. 

As  the  suear  is  brought  up  from  the  centrifugals  it  droj>s  into  the  elevated  end  of  a 
great  cylinder.  Mere  it  is  picked  up  by  little  shelves,  and  when  they  come  round  to  the 
top, as  the  cylinder  slowlv  revolves,  theV  drop  the  sugar  off  upon  the  inner  warm  cylinder, 
which  dries* it,  and  it  falls  off  to  be  picked  up  by  other  shelves  and  carried  u])  again.  As 
the  cylinder  stands  sloping,  the  dry  sugar  work's  down  toward  the  far  open  end.  This 
end  terminates  in  a  run  of  fine  brass  wire,  next  to  which  is  one  of  a  coarser  mesh.  All 
the  fine-grained  sugar,  comprising  a  great  deal  of  it,  now  entirely  dry,  falls  through  the 
fine  wire  and  goes  down  a  cnute  into  barrels  or  bags  in  the  shipping-room  below. 

In  an  analysis  of  soils  especially  adapted  to  beet  culture,  Prof.  E.  W. 
Hilpard,  of  the  State  University,  comes  to  the  following  conclusion: 

'*  Within  the  limits  of  Alameda  and  Santa  Clara  Counties,  being 
wJtbin  reach  of  the  bay  and  city  of  San  YtancA^co,  \.Y\ct^  \a  «xi  urea  of 
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about  380,000  acres,  of  which  at  least  one  half  is  well  suited  to  beet 
culture,  and  each  acre  of  which  can  readily  produce  2,000  pounds  of 
refined  sugar.  This  excludes  the  heavy  adobe,  saline,  and  very  gravelly 
lands,  and  gives  for  these  two  counties  alone  the  enormous  possible  pro- 
duction of  760,000,000  pounds.  The  Coast  Range  valleys  alone  could 
quadruple  this  production,  and  at  least  the  middle  and  northern  por- 
tion of  the  Sacramento  Valley  can  also  be  counted  as  a  beet  grower." 

Referring  to  the  soil  in  the  Pajaro  Valley,  Monterey  County,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Western  Beet  Sugar  Company  says: 

"  We  possess  a  natural  beet  soil,  deep,  loamy,  rich,  and  in  the  valley 
inexhaustible,  as  it  is  enriched  every  few  years  by  a  sedimentary  deposit 
left  by  the  overflow  of  the  river.  Land  not  overflowed  will  in  time  be 
impoverished,  but  some  of  our  land  has  been  in  cultivation  for  thirty 
years,  and  the  crop  is  still  undiminished.  Deterioration  is  very  slow, 
due  partly  to  climate  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  during  our  mild  winters 
an  enormous  volunteer  growth  springs  up,  which,  when  plowed  under, 
helps  to  enrich  and  build  up  the  physical  state  of  the  soil.  There  was 
raised  on  one  patch  in  1888,  100  tons  of  beets,  averaging  2^  pounds  in 
weight  and  20  per  cent  of  sugar,  with  a  coefficient  purity  of  87  per  cent. 
The  highest  yield  so  far  has  been  from  10  acres,  which  averaged  within 
a  small  fraction  of  27  tons  of  beets  and  nearly  4^  tons  of  sugar  per 
acre. 

"  We  have  a  natural  beet  climate.  The  winter  rains  end  in  February 
or  March,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  showers  in  April  or  May,  no 
more  rain  falls  until  November.  The  temperature  is  admirably  adapted 
to  beet  culture,  furnishing  to  perfection  the  three  periods  necessary  for 
germination,  growth,  and  formation  of  sugar.  The  soil  is  warm  and 
moist  in  April  and  May,  hot  and  moist  in  June  and  July,  and  hot  and 
dry  in  August  and  September.  The  sun  shines  almost  uninterruptedly 
throughout  the  season,  and  to  the  kindly  influence  of  its  rays,  together 
with  the  absence  of  rain  during  growth  and  maturity,  we  owe  the 
superior  saccharine  percentage  and  coefficient  purity  of  our  beets." 

"  I  am  getting  to  be  an  old  man,"  said  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels  in  a 
recent  interview  on  the  beet-sugar  question,  "and  am  beginning  to  feel 
that  I  have  done  pretty  nearly  my  share  of  work;  but  by  and  by,  in 
only  a  few  years,  and  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  time,  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia will  realize  how  much  there  was  in  what  I  said  when  I  told  them 
that  the  growing  of  beets  for  sugar  making  would  be  the  salvation  of 
the  farmers  of  this  coast.  Let  them  grow  the  beets,  sell  them,  feed  the 
pulp  to  cattle,  fertilize  the  land  with  the  refuse  lime,  and  see  whether 
farms  that  now  pay  nothing  in  grain  will  not  give  their  owners  a  more 
than  fair  return  for  energy  and  labor  invested.  After  awhile  I  want  to 
get  the  farmers  to  own  the  beet  factories,  and  make  their  own  sugar.  I 
want  them  to  do  as  they  do  in  Germany.  Let  them  send  their  boys  to 
the  refiners  to  learn  the  trade  of  sugar  making.  Let  them  give  their 
children  a  lesson  in  industry,  and  give  them  at  the  same  time  better 
health  by  working  a  few  hours  a  day  in  the  beet  fields  during  the  month 
the  weeding  is  done.  Let  them  share  among  themselves  the  residue 
from  the  refineries,  and  if  they  work  one  half  as  hard  in  the  future  as 
they  have  done  in  the  past,  the  result  can  only  be  prosperity.  Finally, 
let  me  add  that  if  the  tariff  is  let  alone  as  it  now  is,  in  five  years  the 
United  States  will  be  exporting  sugar  instead  of  itti!^oxtvcv%SX»*^ 

There  is  no  danger 'that  the  sugar  iuduftlTy  ViW>o^  oNertftLQrok&^«^^^"^2«^ 

8" 
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to  come.  The  United  States  consumes  about  3,000,000,000  pounds  of 
Hugar,  worth  in  its  crude  state  $150,000,000.  To  produce  this  sugar  from 
beets  would  require  about  1,000,000  acres  of  land  and  hundreds  of 
factories.  This  would  give  employment  to  thousands  of  men,  and 
would  curtail  our  annual  expenditures  over  $100,000,000.  If  this 
enormous  saving  were  to  accrue  under  a  joint-stock  system,  as  has 
already  been  proposed  in  the  Cahuenga  Valley,  a  large  percentage 
would  go  directly  to  the  farmer  who  grew  the  beets,  as  well  as  to  other 
industrial  classes.  At  present  the  machinery  used  in  the  factories  is 
brought  from  Germany  and  the  skilled  workmen  to  operate  it  are  also 
importations,  but  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  ingenious 
American  inventor  will  be  giving  both  Germany  and  France  many  new 
])ointfl  a)>out  labor  saving  in  beet-sugar  making. 

THE    LEATHER    INDrSTRY. 

The  output  of  California  leather  is  more  than  a  million  sides  per 
annum  of  sole,  harness,  skirting,  and  buff,  all  of  which  is  oak  tanned. 
Its  preparation  is  carried  on  in  40  tanneries,  located  in  different  parts 
of  the  State,  and  gives  employment  to  1,380  men,  whose  wages  range 
from  $1  to  $3  50  per  day.  A  still  greater  number  of  men  are  employed 
in  the  woods  gathering  tan  bark,  which  costs  the  tanner  from  $15  to 
$18  per  cord,  while  his  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  competitors 
p.ay  from  $5  to  $8  for  the  same  quantity.  Remoteness  from  transporta- 
ti<m  facilities  has  much  to  do  with  the  difference  in  price  of  tan  bark 
here  and  in  other  States;  but  this  has  been  partially  remedied  by  the 
establishment  of  a  bark  extract  works  in  the  State  of  Washington  b}- 
an  enterprising  company  of  San  Francisco  tanners  and  leather  dealers, 
who  ship  the  entire  product  of  the  works  to  California  to  be  used  by 
the  leather  makers.  • 

The  comparative  dullness  in  the  boot  and  shoe  ]>u8iness,  and  the 
labor  troubles  combined,  have  a  tendencv  to  lessen  the  local  demand 
for  leather,  but  the  receipts  in  San  Francisco  continue  to  increase  year 
after  year.  Of  the  sole  leather  produced,  fully  75  per  cent  is  shipped 
to  the  Atlantic  States.  In  round  numbers,  5,800,000  pounds  were  dis- 
})0sed  of  in  this  way  in  1891,  an  increase  of  300,000  pounds  over  1890, 
and  this  year  the  gain  will  be  still  greater.  The  leather  used  by  the 
l)oot  and  shoe  manufacturers  is  derived  principally  from  hides  tanned 
in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Francisco.  Prices  heretofore  obtained  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  where  most  of  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  is 
(lone,  have  been  such  as  to  allow  California  tanners  a  small  margin  of 
profit,  but  comj)etition  is  growing  brisk  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
tanners  not  only  to  obtain  their  hides  at  prices  commensurate  with 
those  of  their  Eastern  competitors,  where  labor,  hides,  and  bark  are 
cheaper,  but  there  must  be  more  attention  paid  to  scientific  methods  of 
skinning  and  curing.  So  far  leather  manufactured  ^in  California  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  Eastern  article,  but  the  coast  tanners  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  our  butchers  will  skin  and  cure  as  they  do 
elsewhere,  and  they  are  at  all  times  willing  to  pay  5  per  <*ent  more  for 
what  hides  they  buy  than  the  butcher  would  net  by  exporting  them. 
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Following  are  the  receipts  of  hides  for  the  last  two  years: 

1890 _-- 262,496  hides. 

1891 296,682  hides. 

The  receipts  of  leather  for  the  same  period  were  as  follows: 

1890 35,640  rolls. 

1891 - 37,593  rolls. 

BOOTS    AM)    SHOES. 

The  volume  of  trade  in  boots  and  shoes,  leather  and  hides  all  increased 
considerably  during  1890;  but  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  hides,  the 
value  was  such  as  to  make  it  appear  like  retrogression.  In  1889  a  new 
feature  was  added  to  outside  competition  in  boots  and  shoes,  when 
importations  by  sea,  through  Canadian  Pacific  connections,  amounted  to 
24,891  cases,  while  in  1890  there  were  but  6,049  cases  brought  in  by  sea. 

There  was  sharp  competition  between  the  Eastern  and  home  manu- 
factured shoes  in  1890,  and  prices  were  very  low,  but  there  was  a  good 
volume  of  trade.  The  business  of  the  year  1891  was  not  so  brisk,  but 
it  is  estimated  that  this  year's  business  will  be  somewhat  better.  At 
best,  present  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  only  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  that  of  1887-8.  Population  has  increased  sufficiently  in 
that  time  to  bring  this  down  to  60  per  cent  in  money  value,  but  there 
has  undoubtedly  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pairs  made.  Since 
1889  Eastern  competitors  have  overrun  the  country. 

Six  or  eight  years  ago  all  sole  leather  made  here  was  manufactured 
into  shoes  at  home  factories;  now  a  great  portion  of  it  goes  East,  includ- 
ing the  amount  of  increased  production.  The  shoe  business  should 
have  grown  with  this  increase.  It  has  not,  but  this  is  not  due  to  Chinese 
competition,  so  often  alleged,  as  statistics  show  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  Chinese  production.  They,  too,  have  had  to  compete  with  cheap 
Eastern-made  shoes.  The  adoption  of  the  Dangola  process  of  tanning 
leather,  which  is  largely  supplementing  French  kid  dressing,  has  had 
a  tendency  to  cheapen  the  price  of  staple  goods.  A  skin  dressed  by  the 
Dangola  j)rocess  is  worth  from  14  to  40  cents  per  foot,  and  this  enables 
a  manufacturer  to  sell  his  shoes  at  from  $24  to  $36  per  dozen.  French 
dressed  skins  are  worth  50  cents  a  foot,  and  when  made  into  shoes  the 
product  is  valued  at  from  $48  to  $54  per  dozen.  The  same  conditions 
hold  good  with  stai)le  men's  shoes.  In  former  years  men's  kip,  topped 
boots  were  worth  $66  per  dozen,  now  they  are  valued  at  $40,  and  the 
miners,  teamsters,  and  tanners,  as  well  as  farmers,  wear  shoes  of  which 
at  least  three  pairs  can  be  made  from  the  same  amount  of  leather  as  is 
required  for  one  pair  of  high-topped  boots. 

Improved  machinery  increases  the  output  in  volume,  but  diminishes 
the  value  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

The  imports  by  sea  are  steadily  decreasing,  and  it  is  thought  that 
there  will  be  a  healthy  reaction  in  favor  of  California-made  ehoes  in 
Oregon  and  Washington.  There  is  no  question  as  to  better  values  when 
Eastern  and  California  shoes  come  into  competition,  and  our  northern 
neighbors  are  learning  that  it  is  cheaper  in  the  end  to  buy  a  better 
quality  of  shoe.  Of  exports  to  other  countries  the  same  can  hardly  be 
said,  as  there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  voVwxcvfc  ^\A^^Nife 
this  year. 
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The  following  are  the  exports  for  the  past  two  years: 


July  1, 1890,  to  June  30, 1891 
July  1,  1891,  to  June  30,  1892 


63,254 

44,777 


Value. 


$129,618  OO 
92,294  00 


There  are  14  shoe  factories  in  San  Francisco,  and  these  employ  about 
1,400  operatives,  450  of  whom  are  women  and  girls,  while  the  remainder 
are  men.  The  men  earn  from  $1  to  $4  per  day,  while  the  women  earn 
from  $4  50  to  $12  per  week.  Besides  this,  there  are  about  700  Chinese 
engaged  in  shoe  making,  but  they  have  separate  factories  and  do  not 
make  successful  headway  in  attempting  to  produce  fine  work.  Some  of 
their  factories  are  provided  with  improved  machinery,  and  are  appar- 
ently run  upon  the  same  rules  as  those  of  white  men. 

It  is  claimed  that  800  of  the  white  shoemakers  are  members  of  the 
Boot  and  Shoemakers'  White  Labor  League,  and  that  300  of  the  girl 
shoefitters  belong  to  the  Shoefitters'  Union.  Outside  of  the  union 
there  are  several  hundred  operatives  and  about  600  custom  workers. 
The  latter  work  by  the  week  and  are  paid  according  to  skill  and 
experience.  Their  wages  run  from  $8  to  $25  per  week.  Repairing  is  a 
separate  branch,  and  this  Bureau  has  not  been  able  to  gather  any  infor- 
mation either  as  to  numbers  or  wages  paid. 

The  past  two  years  have  witnessed  boycotts,  strikes,  and  lockouts  in  the 
shoe  manufactories,  but  at  present  all  differences  are  adjusted,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  peace  may  continue,  since  trouble  means  still  greater 
loss  of  trade  and  greater  importations  of  Eastern-made  goods,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  distress  entailed  upon  the  employes  themselves. 

On  April  4, 1891,  a  strike  took  place  in  Buckingham  &  Hecht's  factory,, 
and  resulted  in  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  which  had  but  recently 
organized,  issuing  the  following: 

Office  of  the  Boot  and  Shob  Manufacturers'  Association,  ) 

San  Francisco,  April  4,  1891.        s 

Being  officially  informed  of  the  strike  existing  in  the  factory  of  Buckingham  &  Hecht> 
which,  under  our  rules,  demands  oTir  cooperation;  be  it  therefore 

Resolvedy  That  unless  the  difficulty  is  amicabl>r  settled  by  Saturday  night,  April  11th, 
all  the  factories  controlled  by  this  association  will  immediately  suspena  operations  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

CAHN,  NICKELSBURG  &  CO. 
ROSENTHAL,  FEDER  <fe  CO. 
PORTER,  SLESSINGER  &  CO. 
BUCKINGHAM  &  HECHT. 

This  threatened  to  throw  out  of  work  1,100  persons.  The  lock- 
out did  take  place  on  Monday,  April  14th,  when  750  men  and  350 
women  and  girls,  including  those  in  the  factory  of  Hecht  Bros.,  found 
themselves  out  of  employment.  The  lockout  was  intended  to  last  till 
the  Shoemakers'  League  put  an  end  to  the  strike  at  Hecht's  establish- 
ment. 

The  manufacturers  thought  that  a  better  time  for  these  troubles  could 
hardly  have  happened,  as  business  was  backward,  collections  light,  and 
they  carried  a  stock  suf&cient  to  last  twenty  days.  As  regards  business 
it  was  said  that  frequently  where  a  $1,000  order  was  expected  not  more 
than  a  $500  one  came  to  hand. 

The  trouble  was  settled  the  third  week  in  April.    The  terms  were  i 
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the  association  would  properly  recognize  the  league.  No  obstacles  were 
to  be  placed  in  the  way  of  men  joining,  and  there  would  be  no  prejudice 
against  workers  because  they  belong  to  the  league.  That  shop  com- 
mittees would  be  recognized,  and  the  collection  of  dues  and  assessments 
allowed.  Differences  existing  and  hereafter  arising  would  be  settled  by 
arbitration.  The  arbitration  committee  would  consist  of  two  members 
of  the  association,  two  of  the  league,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  tie  vote, 
these  four  to  choose  a  fifth  and  disinterested  party. 

There  was  a  pretty  fair  trade  in  a  portion  of  April  and  May,  but  June 
was  dull.  In  July  the  firm  of  Louis  Murr  &  Co.  removed  from  this  city 
to  Vermont  on  account,  as  they  claimed,  of  the  strikes.  Early  in  August 
there  was  a  rumor  of  Buckingham,  Hecht  &  Co.  being  willing  to  sell 
out,  but  it  proved  to  be  without  foundation.  July  was  a  quiet  month, 
but  in  August  there  was  a  fair  business  done.  A  strike  occurred  in  the 
United  Workingmen's  factory  early  in  September,  and  in  that  of  Jones 
&  Granville,  where  it  was  claimed  that  there  was  a  reduction  of  15  to 
40  per  cent  in  wages.  This,  however,  was  denied.  The  strike  with  the 
United  Workingmen  dragged  along  during  the  fall. 

Early  in  the  present  year  the  differences  between  employer  and 
employe  embarrassed  the  trade  very  much.  A  committee  of  the  Boot 
and  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  reported  that  in  the  matter  of  the 
alleged  reduction  at  the  factory  of  Cahn,  Nickelsburg  &  Co.,  they  found 
that  with  the  machines  now  provided  an  operator  can  earn  in  forty- 
eight  minutes,  at  20  cents  per  dozen  for  linings,  1  cent  more  than  the 
operator  could  earn  in  sixty  minutes  when  paid  24  cents  per  dozen. 
This  was  the  bone  of  contention  between  the  Girl  Shoefitters'  Union  and 
Cahn,  Nickelsburg  &  Co.,  and  it  was  finally  resolved  by  the  members 
of  the  association  to  discharge  all  of  their  operatives  affiliated  with  the 
Federated  Trades,  unless  the  boycott  on  Cahn,  Nickelsburg  &  Co.  was 
raised.  This  ended  in  the  shoemakers  in  these  factories  being  them- 
selves discharged  from  the  union. 

GLOVES. 

The  glovemakers  are  probably  the  happiest  and  most  prosperous  of 
all  the  leather  workers  in  California,  although  the  glove  trade  has  suf- 
fered in  proportion  to  the  other  industries  from  competition  and  loss  of 
patronage.  There  are  but  two  small  factories  where  ladies'  fine  gloves 
are  made,  and  one  where  driving  gloves  for  women  form  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  factory's  output.  These  employ  46  men  and  74  women,  of 
whom  6  men  and  14  women  make  fine  gloves.  Of  the  remaining  1,000 
glovemakers,  there  are  60  per  cent  women,  and  these  work  almost 
exclusively  upon  men's  wear.  The  men's  wages  range  from  $2  to  $3 
per  day,  the  hours  of  labor  being  from  7  a.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m.,  except  on 
Saturday,  when  they  work  eight  hours.  The  skilled  workmen  are  able 
to  earn  $24  per  week,  while  the  women  make  from  $12  to  $18.  The 
women  operatives  work  by  the  piece,  and  their  average  wages  are  $9. 
Their  working  hours  are  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  come  and  go  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  work 
full  hours.  There  is  no  union  among  the  glovemakers.  They  are  an 
industrious  and  saving  class,  and  the  employers  make  a  scale  of  wages 
which  is  satisfactory  to  all  classes  of  workmen^  aud  ^n^t^*Ckns\%  tnx:^^ 
smoothly.  The  only  drawback  to  the  pTOftpeT\Vj  ol  \Jckft  xivcvfc  ^»rX««nw^ 
and  their  employes  is  dull  buBinesa  aIidocc«ua\oxi«X^3w:?K.ol  ^tK^^'^^o^^'^ 
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FURNITURE   MANUFACTURE. 

Before  the  completion  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  in  1869,  furni- 
ture manufacturing  was  carried  on  in  a  primitive  and  desultory  way. 
There  were  no  cabinet-makers,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  no 
skill  demanded  beyond  the  skill  of  a  carpenter  or  joiner.  The  Spanish 
and  Mexican  inhabitants  required  nothing  save  the  simplest  household 
goods,  and  the  typical  miner  did  not  concern  himself  beyond  the  barest 
necessities.  Pans  and  rockers  were  of  greater  moment  to  him  than  bed- 
steads and  sofas,  and  it  was  well  that  it  was  so,  because  of  the  absence 
of  any  native  woods  which  could  have  been  fashioned  into  fine  or  dura- 
ble furniture. 

When  the  railroad  made  the  importation  of  hard  woods  possible,  the 
industry  took  a  new  lease  of  life.  Several  firms  with  large  plants  and 
facilities  sprang  up  and  flourished  for  a  time.  San  Francisco  was  the 
general  supply  and  distributing  point  for  the  whole  Northwest.  The 
entire  coast  was  filling  up  rapidly,  and  there  was  a  brisk  demand  and 
quick  returns.  The  most  profitable  time  was  when  the  brisk  demand 
was  for  cheap,  pine  furniture.  This  brought  the  trade  down  well  into 
the  seventies,  and  then  there  was  a  perceptible  and  growing  demand 
for  hard-wood  furniture  and  finish,  which  required  skilled  labor  and 
imported  woods. 

Furniture  making  under  these  conditions  still  flourished  until  com- 
peting railroads  cut  ofl'  both  the  northern  and  southern  markets,  and 
San  Francisco  found  herself  limited  to  home  demands. 

To 'manufacture  cheaply,  each  style  must  be  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities, thereby  diminishing  the  cost  of  first-class  designing.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  dispose  of  a  large  quantity  of  one  pattern  or  design  with  our 
sparse  population,  and  there  is  no  future  for  the  furniture  manufacturers 
except  as  population  increases.  The  trade  one  firm  has  now  is  at  the 
expense  of  his  neighbor.  There  are  no  new  fields  for  enterprise,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  competition  amongst  manufacturers  is  very  sharp. 

Within  the  past  year  one  large  firm  has  gone  out  of  business,  and  all 
of  the  factories  are  running  with  reduced  forces  of  men,  and  are  unable 
to  keep  even  these  busy  the  entire  year. 

In  the  East,  with  the  whole  United  States  for  a  market,  with  hard 
wood,  mirror  plate,  and  upholstery  stufts  abundant  and  cheap,  with 
great  facilities  and  cheap  labor,  all  classes  of  household  furniture  can 
be  made  very  much  cheaper  that  it  can  be  manufactured  here.  The 
large  Eastern  houses  employ  the  best  designers  at  good  salaries,  and 
there  is  an  added  stimulus  in  the  various  prizes  offered  for  the  best 
original  designs,  not  alone  by  the  manufacturers  themselves,  but  by 
technical  schools  of  design  and  associated  artists.  No  matter  how 
expensive  the  original  design,  the  stock  is  cut  in  lots  of  one  thousand 
or  more,  and  the  expense  chargeable  against  each  piece  is  nominal. 
Another  item  is  the  waste  lumber  which  the  California  furniture-maker 
must  not  only  purchase  in  stock,  but  must  also  pay  freight  on.  His 
Eastern  competitor  has  no  waste  lumber,  no  freight  to  pay,  and  can 
easily  outdo  the  Western  manufacturer. 

There  are  about  600  furniture  workers  in  California,  350  of  whom 
belong  to  a  union,  which  is  amalgamated   with  the    International. 
Furniture  Workers'  Union  of  America.    Nine  hours  constitute  a  day's 
work,  and  the  wAgea  run  from  $2  25  to  $3  50  per  day. 
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Replying  to  queries  made  by  a  special  agent  of  this  Bureau,  Mr.  H. 
Euler,  of  the  firm  of  H.  Euler  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  furniture  and  all 
kinds  of  cabinet  work,  says: 

"The  reason  we  cannot  compete  with  the  Eastern  manufacturer  is 
because  we  have  shorter  hours  at  higher  wages,  and  also  the  discrimina- 
tion of  freight  rates.  The  Eastern  cabinet-maker  works  from  ten  to 
twelve  hours  per  day,  while  our  working  hours  are  from  7:30  a.  m.  to 
5  p.  M.,  with  thirty  minutes  allowed  for  the  noonday  meal.  We  pay 
freight  on  mirror  plate  at  the  rate  of  $3  30  per  hundred  weight;  on  hard 
wood,  $4  20  per  hundred  weight;  on  lumber,  $1  per  hundred  weight,  and 
miscellaneous  materials,  $2  35;  carloads  of  cheap  bedroom  sets,  with  all 
of  these  articles  included,  are  rated  at  $1  25  per  hundred  weight,  with 
a  minimum  weight  of  20,000  pounds.  With  such  discrimination  against 
us,  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  until  we  will  be  compelled  to  close 
our  factories.  Three  years  ago  we  employed  70  men,  while  now  we  have 
scarcely  work  enough  for  our  present  forc^of  26  men." 

Speaking  on  the  same  subject,  Mr.  A.  Frei,  one  of  the  oldest  manufact- 
urers in  the  State,  says: 

"  Since  the  reduction  of  freight  on  finished  furniture  by  the  transconti- 
nental roads,  we  have  lost  nearly  all  of  our  outside  trade,  while  the  cost 
of  local  distribution  has  not  been  changed.  Last  year  we  employed  60 
persons;  now  we  require  19,  and  the  outlook  is  that  we  will  have  to 
suspend  business.  We  have  been  manufacturing  furniture  since  1862, 
and  have  always  continued  steadily  at  work  until  this  year  (1892),  when 
we  have  been  idle  one  month  already,  and  this  is  only  the  beginning  of 
May." 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  he  considered  the  greatest  draw- 
back to  the  prosperity  of  the  furniture-makers.  Secretary  T.  E.  Hamp- 
ton, of  Union  No.  15,  says:  . 

"  Although  living  and  rents  are  high,  there  would  be  nothing  in  the 
way  of  our  prosperity  if  we  could  have  steady  employment  We  cannot 
blame  our  employers  for  this.  It  must  be  caused  by  the  railroads  being 
more  favorable  to  the  handling  of  manufactured  goods  than  of  rough 
materials.  It  is  said  that  manufacturers  here  cannot  compete  with 
Easterji  goods  outside  of  San  Francisco,  and  not  even  here  to  advantage. 
This  cannot  be  wholly  due  to  a  diflerence  in  wages,  as  many  of  our 
members  have  worked  both  by  the  day  and  piece  in  Eastern  factories 
at  as  high  wages  as  are  paid  here." 

Charles  M.  Plum,  President  of  the  C.  M.  Plum  Upholstery  Company, 
in  answer  to  our  inquiries,  says: 

"  In  our  business  of  furniture  making  we  are  paying  higher  wages 
generally  than  the  trades  unions  demand,  but  we  also  discriminate 
between  experienced  and  that  of  unskilled  labor,  and  we  believe  that 
a  close  inspection  of  our  methods  will  convince  any  fair-minded 
agitator  of  the  labor  question  that  the  arbitrary  rulings  of  the  unions 
are  in  many  instances  the  defeat  of  the  object  which  they  have  in  view. 
The  great  cause  of  the  falling  ofl'  of  mechanical  pursuits  in  California 
at  present  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  Eastern  manufacturers, 
having  increased  their  facilities  for  producing  goods,  can  deliver  them 
in  San  Francisco  at  prices  far  below  what  can  be  afforded  by  our  home 
factories,  and  there  are  instances  with  us  where  the  labor  alone  on  a 
piece  of  furniture  equals  or  exceeds  the  price  of  the  article  %r?cA.  ^^ssoa. 
the  East  and  freighted  here.    This  fact  ^taxv^^  \tv  \Jcv^  ^  vj  <5Jl  ^^  ^'"^^x 
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factories  in  every  pursuit,  and  will  not  be  overcome  until  capital  can 
be  induced  to  invest  in  the  enterprise  on  this  coast,  and  a  fair  and 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  value  of  skilled  labor  can  be  obtained. 
One  of  the  great  evils  of  the  day  throughout  all  countries  is  the  fact 
that  skilled  workmen  are  becoming  less  numerous,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  no  longer  an  apprentice  system,  and  boys  grow  up  in  idleness 
until  they  are  driven  to  labor  for  a  livelihood,  and  then  it  is  too  late  to 
make  good  mechanics  of  them." 

There  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  rattan  furniture 
manufacturers  as  to  trade  outlook,  although  all  admit  that  there  is  a 
gradual  increase  in  volume.  Toledo,  Milwaukee,  and  Chicago  are  large 
distributing  centers  for  rattan  furniture,  but  San  Francisco  has  thus  far 
held  its  own  with  an  annual  output  of  $400,000,  one  half  of  which  is 
used  in  the  city.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  should  be  an  entry  port  for 
tea,  silk,  and  rattan,  which  are  brought  in  such  large  quantities  from 
China,  Japan,  and  India,  but^ecause  of  freight  rates  it  is  not  so,  and 
when  the  rattan  is  once  landed  it  is  at  least  25  per  cent  cheaper  to  man- 
ufacture it  in  the  East,  where  steam  power,  rents,  and  labor  are  so  much 
cheaper.  Like  all  local  manufacturers,  the  rattan  workers  must  change 
patterns  and  create  new  designs  continually,  in  order  to  hold  their 
trade,  and  for  small  quantities  this  is  an  expensive  item. 

Mr.  George  Ayscough,  of  Ayscough  Bros.,  rattan  manufacturers,  says: 
"  In  most  of  the  firms,  although  the  trade  is  increasing,  it  is  found  nec- 
essary to  cut  wages,  because  of  Chinese  competition  in  all  styles  of  rat- 
tan chairs.  The  California  chair  is  framed  in  hard  wood,  while  the 
Chinese  chair  is  framed  in  bamboo,  which  cannot  be  nailed  as  can  the 
hard-wood  frames.  These  chairs  can  be  bought  in  China  for  $1  each, 
while  to  produce  that  same  style  here  the  manufacturer  is  compelled  to 
pay  a  journeyman  $2  50  for  labor  alone.  The  importers  sell  a  China 
chair  for  $4  50  to  $5,  and  as  the  local  manufacturer  has  little  or  no 
trade  outside  the  State  limits,  it  is  obvious  that  the  China-imported 
chair  will  in  time  drive  out  local  ^vorkers."  He  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  present  tariff  does  not  afford  sufficient  protection  against  the 
Chinese,  but  thinks  local  manufacturers  can  compete  with  Eastern  work 
successfully. 
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INVESTIGATION. 


LABOR   AND  CAPITAL. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  relations 
subsisting  between  capitalists  and  laborers  are  those  of  war,  of  intense 
conflict  of  interests.  Whatever  the  speculations  or  conclusions  of 
philosophers  and  political  economists  to  the  effect  that  this  is  an 
unnatural  relation,  a  passing  incident  in  the  headlong  pace  of  modern 
development  of  natural  resources  and  in  the  production  of  wealth,  the 
unpleasant  fact  confronts  us  now,  and  persists  in  claiming  recognition 
with  increasing  intensity. 

With  a  view  of  obtaining  useful  information  touching  this  important 
matter,  a  number  of  representative  men  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
in  the  month  of  May,  1892,  were  cited  to  appear  before  the  Commis- 
sioner and  give  testimony  in  the  matter  of  an  investigation  into  the 
condition  of  labor  and  capital  in  their  present  relations  to  each  other 
in  California,  with  special  reference  to: 

First — The  origin,  aims,  and  objects  of  certain  organizations  repre- 
senting capital  and  labor,  respectively. 

Second — The  nature  of  complaints,  abuses,  and  grievances  that  come 
within  the  province  of  these  organizations  for  hearing. 

Third — The  methods  employed  in  determining  a  wrong  and  obtaining 
redress. 

Fourth — The  causes  which  engendered  hostility  and  led  up  to  the  pres- 
ent antagonistic  attitude  of  the  respective  parties  toward  each  other. 

Fifth — The  character  and  magnitude  of  the  differences  comprising 
the  real  issues  between  them. 

Sixth — The  possibilities  in  regard  to  finding  a  remedy  and  restoring 
harmonious  relations  between  employer  and  employed. 

This  action  brought  together  the  officers  of  both  the  employers'  and  the 
labor  organizations,  and  upon  consulting  together,  it  was  agreed  that 
Mr.  George  C.  Williams,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Manufacturers'  and 
Employers'  Association,  should  conduct  the  examination  on  behalf  of 
capital,  and  Mr.  M.  McGlynn,  of  the  Typographical  Union,  on  behalf  of 
labor.  Subpoenas  were  issued  and  served  on  the  officers  and  other 
representative  men  of  both  organizations  and  of  several  trades.  The 
examination  was  begun  on  June  10th,  and  continued  at  intervals  until 
July  11th,  during  which  time  about  sixty  witnesses  were  examined. 

The  inquiry  in  respect  of  the  organizations,  of  complaints  and  abuses, 
and  of  modes  of  redress  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  successful,  but  as  to 
causes  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  labor  and  capital  toward  each  other  and 
the  remedy,  there  is  little  testimony,  none  that  is  satisfactory.  This  is 
not  surprising.  Men  engaged  in  strife  do  not  pay  much  heed  to  how  it 
happened  or  how  it  may  be  avoided;  their  chief  concern  is  how  to  win 
the  present  contest.  Narrowed  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  caAxaft  ^^^  ^\i:t<6 
for  the  present  hostile  attitude  of  capital  anA.  \a\iOT\ft^^T^  ^"Wi^  ^SJwist.., 
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the  subject  may  be  pursued  further  with  profit.     A  solution,  somehow, 
some  time  must  be  reached. 

The  Board  of  Manufacturers  and  Employers  in  California  was  organ- 
ized to  meet  and  check  aggression  of  the  federated  labor  unions.  Its 
policy  appears  from  the  testimony  to  be  almost  wholly  defensive.  It 
kept  no  boycott-list,  no  black-list.  It  has  never  encountered  the  ques- 
tion of  wages;  has  had  mostly  to  deal  with  boycotts;  was  organized  in 
August,  1891;  is  not  a  secret  organization,  though  the  press  is  sometimes 
excluded  from  its  meetings. 

The  Council  of  Federated  Trades  was  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
unifying  the  trades  unions  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  beginning  in  January, 
1886.  It  is  now  composed  of  delegates  from  the  unions  of  this  city,  and 
in  the  central  authority  has  held  open  sessions  since  early  in  1889;  does 
not  limit  its  work  to  trade  matters,  but  takes  part  in  agitation  for  legis- 
lation on  various  labor  matters,  and  has  distributed  tons  of  literature. 

The  leading  facts  shown  by  the  testimony  are: 

That  the  trades  unions  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  shortening 
the  hours  of  labor,  resisting  the  downward  tendency  of  wages,  and  to 
improve  generally  the  wage-worker's  condition. 

That  there  is  no  lack  of  room  for  improvement  iti  all  these  respects. 

That  there  is  no  present  nor  concealed  purpose  to  make  undue 
aggressive  demands  upon  employers. 

That  it  has  in  most  cases  proved  easier  to  adjust  disputes  about  wages 
than  it  was  those  arising  out  of  other  matters. 

That  the  unjust  interference  and  "tyranny  of  labor  unions"  com- 
plained of  by  employers  has  always  been  the  result  of  abuse  of  the 
declared  principles  of  the  unions. 

That  there  Ijas  been  some  advance  in  wages  and  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  other  respects,  notably  among  the  coast  seamen  and  brewers, 
the  direct  result  of  their  organizations. 

That  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  better  understanding  of 
respective  rights  and  duties  reached  by  the  contending  parties,  and 
also  due  allowance  for  improved  conditions  of  labor  in  certain  trades, 
the  struggle  of  both  labor  and  capital  for  existence  remains  slightly 
ameliorated  but  not  substantially  abated. 

Whoever  reads  the  testimony  will  perceive  that  some  evils  peculiar  to 
one  or  more  trades,  and  some  common  to  all,  had  grown  to  be  unbear- 
able; that  to  remedy  these  the  unions  were  organized,  and  afterward 
the  federation  of  unions;  that,  not  content  with  a  measure  of  relief 
consistent  w^ith  the  struggle  for  existence,  in  which  both  labor  and 
capital  are  bound,  the  unions  moved  on  in  a  blundering  way  to  assert 
rights  consistent  only  with  freer  conditions,  and  thus  threatened  the 
extinction  of  capital.  Thus,  laborers  were  overworked  and  underpaid. 
They  obtain  relief  in  more  wages  or  in  shorter  hours,  or  in  both — a  fairer 
division  with  capital  of  the  joint  product.  But  when  the  unions  arbi- 
trarily prescribed  a  network  of  rules,  incompatible  with  the  exigencies 
of  business,  they  passed  at  the  same  time  the  limit  of  their  usefulness 
and  the  power  to  enforce  their  demands.  Service  for  wages  is  the  per- 
formance of  a  personal  contract,  and  that  measure  of  union  interference 
which  enables  a  workman  to  hold  his  place  by  virtue  of  his  standing 
in  his  union,  rather  than  by  a  conscientious  performance  of  his  contracti 
and  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  employer,  has  proved  intolerable.  It 
has  aeriouBly  impsdred  the  power  of  the  unions. 
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One  steady  purpose  of  the  unions  has  been  to  force  all  workmen  into 
membership.  This  end  justified  any  means,  and  hence  the  war  upon 
non-unionists  raged  fiercer  even  than  against  employers.  That  this 
could  be  only  partially  successful  is  obvious.  The  unions  lacked  induce- 
ment; there  was  a  limit  to  their  usefulness.  They  could  raise  wages,  or 
they  could  hold  in  check,  for  a  time,  the  downward  tendency;  they 
could  otherwise  improve  conditions,  but  one  essential  thing  they  lacked: 
they  could  not  make  employment  that  was  only  sufficient  for  one  hun- 
dred men  furnish  places  for  a  greater  and  constantly  increasing  number. 
When,  in  the  attempt  to  accomplish  this  they  resorted  to  the  most 
stringent  reductions  of  hours  that  they  could  enforce,  they  found  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty  as  far  off*  as  ever,  and  the  attempt  to  patch 
it  up  by  rotation  created  friction  all  around.  Little  wonder  that  workmen 
would  not  all  join  the  unions. 

The  present  situation  of  labor  and  capital  may  be  likened  to  that  of 
contending  forces  resting  on  their  arms,  each  side  measurably  content 
with  the  situation,  yet  ready  to  renew  the  conflict  at  the  first  disturbance 
of  the  statu  quo.  There  never  was  a  more  propitious  time  for  them. to 
cease  entirely  their  contention  and  turn  their  united  efforts  to  the  extir- 
pation of  their  common  enemy — monopoly. 
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TESTIMONY 


TAKEN   AT  AN  INVESTIGATION    INTO  THE    RELATIONS  EXISTING 
BETWEEN  LABOR  AND  CAPITAL  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

June  10,  1892. 

Mr.  Geo.  C.  Williams,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Manufacturers' 
and  Employers'  Association,  appeared  to  conduct  the  examination  in 
behalf  of  Capital;  and 

Mr.  M.  McGlynn,  of  the  Typographical  Union,  on  behalf  of  Labor, 


EXAMINATION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  CONDITION  OF  LABOR 

AND  CAPITAL  GENERALLY. 

Testimony  of  Siegfried  Nickelsburg. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

I  am  one  of  the  Directors  and  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Manufact- 
urers and  Employers  of  California;  have  been  identified  with  the 
association  ever  since  it  started.  This  book  [Exhibit  A]  is  an  official 
publication  of  its  declaration  of  principles,  the  only  one  it  has  ever 
published,  and  is  followed  by  the  constitution.  There  is  no  provision 
for  suspending  or  expelling  members  except  for  non-payment  of  dues. 
It  is  entirely  a  voluntary  organization.  No  money  has  ever  been  raised 
other  than  the  collection  of  monthly  dues.  The  organization  embraces 
all  lines  of  trade;  there  are  sub-organizations  in  the  particular  trades. 
I  presume  Article  VII  is  held  to  mean  that  the  body  cannot  take  notice 
of  any  difficulty,  strike,  or  boycott,  until  requested  by  the  trade  involved; 
it  never  has  done  so.  The  sub-organizations  have  power  to  settle  their 
own  matters,  and  the  Manufacturers  and  Employers  have  power  to  act 
only  when  requested  by  the  sub-organization,  and  has  no  power  to 
compel  obedience.  The  sub-organizations  are  entirely  independent  of 
the  Manufacturers  and  Employers.  I  do  not  suppose  the  Manufacturers' 
and  Employers'  Association  could  lower  wages  below  the  national 
standard;  the  question  has  never  been  raised.  The  Board  has  never 
prepared  nor  issued  any  black-list.  The  Directors  receive  no  pay;  pay 
their  dues,  as  other  members. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn: 

Am  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Board;   don't  remember  who 
issued  the  call  for  the  first  meeting;  my  name  appeared  among  the  resl^ 
was  chartered  August,  1891.    Any  employer  is  qualified  for  memberal 
sndtbe  number  iB  not  limited.    A  saspeiided  member  is  barred  £ro« 
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benefits  of  the  association.  There  is  no  power  to  increase  monthly  dues 
except  by  constitutional  amendment.  No  member  has  been  suspended. 
The  reason  of  the  provision  that  no  member  shall  withdraw  until  sixty 
days  after  his  resignation  is  filed,  is  that  one  does  not  want  them  to 
withdraw  while  others  may  be  in  trouble.  The  association  has  no 
black-list;  keeps  no  record  of  employes.  This  [Exhibit  B]  is  an  official 
document;  was  present  when  the  Directors  ordered  it  issued;  don't 
remember  that  any  other  document  was  issued  with  it.  The  association 
does  not  approve  of  boycotts  of  any  kind;  I  don't  know  that  it  has 
threatened  to  boycott  anybody. 

"Watch  your  employes,  but  discharge  boycotters,"  is  a  request,  you 
might  call  it  an  official  request,  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  A  refusal 
to  obey  would  not  make  the  member  liable  to  suspension,  and  he  might 
remain  a  member  in  good  standing.  The  association  has  not  to  my 
knowledge  sent  out  any  specified  names  of  workmen  to  be  discharged. 
The  association  has  no  objection  to  trade  organizations.  What  it  does 
object  to  is  unreasonable,  aggressive  demands,  boycotting  among  others, 
and  interfering  with  people's  business,  walking  people's  factories  with- 
out authority,  talking  to  the  men  and  threatening  to  have  them  dis- 
charged if  they  did  not  pay  their  dues,  and  interfering  with  a  man's 
business  in  general,  in  dictating  how  to  run  the  factories.  The  question 
of  wages  has  never  been  raised  in  the  Manufacturers'  Association.  The 
matter  of  trades-unionism  has  always  been  handled  by  the  sub-organiza- 
tions, so  that  has  never  come  before  the  Manufacturers  at  all;  no  special 
provision  has  been  made  for  meeting  a  case  of  that  kind.  If  a  trade 
could  not  handle  its  matters,  and  would  call  on  the  general  association 
to  try  to  adjust  the  matter  by  arbitration  or  otherwise,  it  would  be  their 
duty  to  do  it.  It  has  never  meddled  with  the  subject  of  wages.  Cases 
have  been  reported  from  the  Eastern  States,  numerous  ones,  of  walking 
delegates  bribed  to  boycott  our  trades,  and  walking  delegates  exacting 
bribes  for  immunities  from  boycott,  but  no  like  case  has  occurred  in  this 
State  that  I  know  of. 

Our  organization  has  its  meetings  in  secret,  although  not  strictly  so; 
sometimes  outsiders  are  admitted;  persons  having  business  may  come; 
we  have  private  business,  but  it  is  not  a  secret  organization;  sometimes 
we  exclude  the  press.  There  is  no  rule  in  regard  to  the  matter,  but  as 
a  general  thing  the  press  are  not  present  at  meetings  of  the  Board;  the 
association  has  no  other  object  than  defense  in  labor  troubles,  and  takes 
no  part  in  public  questions  outside  of  those  affecting  them  as  employers. 
There  never  has  been  any  notice  taken  of  the  difficulties  of  employers 
who  are  not  members.  To  my  knowledge  no  solicitation  has  ever  been 
given  to  a  firm,  while  such  firm  was  in  trouble,  to  get  them  to  join  the 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  having  strength  to  fight  the  trouble.  I 
don't  suppose  Mr.  Williams  would  have  the  discretion  to  use  the  asso- 
ciation's name  in  matters  of  that  kind,  unless  it  was  brought  up  before 
the  Board,  and  such  a  thing  was  thought  proper.  Mr.  Williams  is  an 
employe  of  the  association,  and  not  a  member.  Under  some  circum- 
stances a  person  not  a  member  might  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  protec- 
tion of  the  association.  That  matter,  however,  has  never  been  discussed, 
and  I  don't  know  what  we  might  do.  I  don't  see  anything  to  prevent 
our  extending  aid  to  non-members  if  we  wished;  it  is  not  a  practice  we 
would  encourage,  as  I  think  employers  should  take  interest  ewwi^\R^ 
join  us  if  they  wish  to  have  any  aBsiBtaxiee. 
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Could  not  tell  you  the  present  membership  of  the  association.  Con- 
sider that  the  association  offers  benefits  to  employers;  as  to  people  not 
members  being  permitted  to  share  those  benefits,  I  am  not  very  strict  in 
regard  to  that;  any  employer  would  have  my  sympathy,  at  least.  I 
don't  know  what  the  organization  might  do  as  to  having  the  sympathy 
or  practical  benefits  of  the  organization.  As  to  the  mode  of  procedure  of 
the  association  towards  a  trade  that  is  in  trouble,  we  have  never  had 
anything  of  that  kind  come  up  yet*;  the  "Abend  Post"  matter  is  the 
only  thing  that  has  come  before  us.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  [A  paper  was  here  shown  witness.]  That  paper  is  signed  by 
Mr.  Williams;  I  don't  think  that  it  is  an  official  act  of  the  Board  of 
Directors;  I  don't  think  that  it  came  before  the  Board;  I  was  not  present 
at  the  time  if  it  did,  and  it  has  never  come  to  my  notice  before;  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  such  proceedings  as  the  official  acts  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  gentleman  whose  name  is  signed  as  authority  for  that  may 
have  been  given  discretion  in  the  matter  by  the  Board,  but  not  to  my 
knowledge;  and  if  such  discretion  had  been  given  I  would  be  likely  to 
know,  but  still  I  might  not.  Mr.  Williams  has  never  used  the  Board, 
and  never  been  brought  before  the  Board  to  be  disciplined  at  all;  he  has 
discretionary  power,  and  he  might  be  authorized  to  use  the  name  of  the 
association  in  such  matters  by  one  of  the  trustees;  one  trustee  could  do 
that,  although  I  don't  know  whether  he  has  power  according  to  the  con- 
stitution; I  don't  think  that  one  member  could,  according  to  the  consti- 
tution; it  would  require  a  quorum.  I  know  of  several  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  which  I  was  not  present;  I  could  not  remember 
now  any  members  who  were  present  at  that  meeting;  I  never  saw  the 
letter  referred  to  before;  I  don't  know  but  what  I  may  have  heard  of  it 
after  it  was  sent;  I  may  have  heard  the  matter  discussed  afterwards; 
the  minutes  would*  show  whether  the  Board  of  Directors  gave  authority 
in  that  matter.  I  do  not  know  of  a  similar  letter  being  sent  to  Philip 
Kennedy  &  Co.,  though  there  may  have  been.  I  don't  remember  that 
, there  was  any  authority  given  for  such  a  letter  being  sent. 

[The  letter  referred  to,  and  shown  the  witness,  is  marked  Exhibit  C] 


Testimony  of  Oscar  Lewis.  ' 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

Am  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Employers'  Associa- 
tion; Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee;  been  identified  with  it 
ever  since  it  started;  it  has  no  other  constitution  or  law  than  "  Exhibit 
A."  I  know  of  no  way  to  discipline  members  who  refuse  to  obey  orders 
of  the  Board.  It  is  entirely  a  voluntary  association.  An  honorable 
man,  if  he  wished  to  withdraw,  would  do  so  under  the  conditions  agreed 
to  when  he  joined;  we  have  no  power  to  bind  him.  I  belong  to  the  iron 
trade.  Know  of  no  instance  where  the  association  has  had  to  compel 
obedience.  The  sub-associations  as  such  do  not  elect  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Board  of  Manufacturers.  I  know  of  no  official 
black-list,  nor  that  any  has  been  prepared.  No  member  of  tho  associa- 
tion has  ever  asked  to  be  discharged  that  I  know  of.  The  paper  marked 
"  Exhibit  B"  was  issued  officially  by  the  Manufacturers;  was  addressed 
to  the  general  public,  and  has  no  more  binding  force  on  the  members 
than  on  the  public. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

Our  association  most  decidedly  approves  of  this  method  of  stopping 
a  boycott,  when  they  are  boycotting  members  of  our  association.  The 
names  of  persons  in  a  similar  case,  as  specified  in  this  paper,  are  not 
kept  on  record.  There  is  no  request  nor  any  provision  in  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association  debarring  such  persons  from  such  employment; 
they  are  not  noted,  and  we  have  no  boycott-list  and  no  black-list.  I 
don't  think  at  this  time  of  any  letter  or  any  request  from  the  association 
similar  to  this  in  other  cases;  I  don't  remember  that  there  has  ever  been 
such  a  request  sent  in  any  particular  case.  George  C.  Williams  is 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  association,  and  Mr.  Rollins  is  the  Secretary. 
Mr.  Williams  is  given  authority  to  sign  as  Secretary  by  the  Board.  Mr. 
Rollins  signs  as  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Williams  signs  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, I  think;  I  don't  know  that  the  Board  has  ever  taken  any  express 
action  in  the  matter  of  recommending  that  employes  discharged  for  boy- 
cotting be  not  given  future  employment. 

I  have  never  known  of  the  association  threatening  a  trade  with 
trouble  if  it  did  not  cease  from  aiding  a  trade  in  trouble.  I  presume 
that  the  reference  in  this  circular  concerning  walking  delegates  was 
taken  from  the  report  of  some  matter  that  took  place  in  the  East;'! 
don't  know  of  any  special  case  of  that  character  on  this  coast.  It  has 
been  reported,  in  regard  to  this  clerk's  boycott,  that  the  parties  who 
were  doing  it  were  doing  it  in  the  interest  of  Louisville  houses.  I  think 
that  report  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  association,  but  I  don't  remem- 
ber who  made  the  report,  and  I  don't  think  it  would  form  a  portion  of 
the  minutes  of  the  association;  it  was  merely  a  rumor.  I  don't  think 
there  was  any  attempt  to  investigate  that  rumor  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  We  are  not  in  favor  of  agitation  of  the  principles  we 
uphold  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  employers  to  join;  we  act  simply  on 
the  defensive.  Under  some  circumstances  we  would  agitate.  If  we  were 
bein^  hurt  pretty  badly  we  should  probably  agitate.  Sometimes  we 
solicit  people  to  join.  Any  one  can  do  that;  I  do  sometimes.  I  under- 
stand a  professional  agitator  to  be  a  man  who  devotes  himself  entirely  to 
trades  organizations,  and  who  quits  work  and  makes  a  living  by  agitat- 
ing labor  questions,  and  fomenting  strikes  and  boycotts  and  a  row 
pjenerally,  for  which  they  are  well  paid  by  the  different  organizations. 
I  have  knowledge  of  such  persons  who  are  in  this  room.  Mr.  Fuhrman 
is  one  of  them.  It  is  my  opinion  that  he  is  well  paid  for  agitating 
these  labor  questions.  I  do  not  know  that  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I 
get  it  from  common  report,  and  from  the  labor  papers  that  I  read, 
where  they  attack  Mr.  Fuhrman  and  tell  how  well  he  is  paid.  There 
are  several  such  papers  published  here.  The  most  that  I  have  seen  in 
that  regard  have  been  copied  into  other  papers;  copied  into  the  ^'Abend 
Post,"  and  copied  from  other  papers,  and  credited  to  such  papers.  I 
think  the  labor  papers  here  are  mostly  printed  in  German,  and  1  don't 
read  them.  I  don't  know  of  any  English  labor  paper  in  this  city  that  I 
read.  I  think  the  labor  agitation  is  mostly  confined  to  foreign  elements. 
I  know  a  little  more  about  Mr.  Valentine;  he  is  Vice-President  of  the 
International  Union,  and  draws  $100  a  month  and  traveling  expenses 
for  lecturing  and  going  traveling  through  the  State.  I  learn  that  from 
the  private  document  of  the  Molders'  Union  journal,  a  private  paper 
))ublished  by  them.  I  get  my  opinion  in  regard  to  his  mav^^x\K\>S.'^\^^"«v 
that  journal,  and  I  believe  it  is  true,  aUYiow^  ^\3\i^\^^^\s^  \^\«^xv..  ^ 
has  done  nothing  else  but  travel  and  deiVVvw  \ec\A\T^^  ^vcv^s» Vfc  ^^»*  ^ 
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charged  from  the  Occidental  Foundry  for  not  doing  proper  work.  It 
would  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  man  paid  to  attend  the  business  of 
a  trades  union  was  a  labor  agitator.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent parties  that  I  believe  have  done  nothing  for  the  last  few  years 
except  travel  on  this  labor  business.  I  admit  that  that  document  was 
sent  out.  There  has  never  been  any  trouble  about  wages;  there  has 
never  been  any  strikes  here  in  regard  to  wages  that  I  know  of  particu- 
larly; very  little;  most  of  the  trouble  has  been  from  other  things. 

Our  association  is  not  giving  any  financial  support  to  any  trade  hav- 
ing trouble  with  its  workmen  on  account  of  having  reduced  their  wages. 
I  do  not  know  of  such  a  trade  having  reduced  wages  recently;  I  do  not 
remember  of  any  at  this  moment.  There  has  been  something  of  that 
sort  come  before  our  organization.  The  individual  members  of  certain 
associations  that  are  represented  partially  in  our  body  may  have  done 
so.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  presume  you  refer  to  the  longshoremen  or 
lumbermen;  that  may  have  been  done,  but  not  under  our  sanction;  we 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Our  association  is  not  having  any  difficulty  at  present.  I  know  of 
difficulties  that  sub-associations  are  handling;  one  is  the  brewery  boy- 
cott, and  the  other  is  Mr.  Curtin,  the  dry  goods  man;  and  the  "  Abend 
Post "  matter,  I  believe,  is  still  unsettled.  I  believe  that  is  settled  so 
far  as  the  union  involved  is  concerned,  but  it  is  not  settled  so  far  as  the 
Federated  Trades  is  concerned.  Mr.  Curtin  is  a  member  of  the  Employ- 
ers' Association,  in  addition  to  which  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  a 
member  of  a  sub-association  or  not;  I  don't  know  whether  they  have  a 
sub-association.  I  don't  think  I  said  awhile  ago  that  a  sub-association 
was  handling  Mr.  Curtin's  difficulty;  if  I  did  say  so,  I  didn't  mean  it. 
I  cannot  say  that  the  general  body  is  handling  that.  The  association 
has  not  employed  detectives,  but  I  presume  we  should  under  certain 
circumstances..  I  believe  the  statement  that  eight  hundred  cigar- 
makers  want  employment  in  San  Francisco,  and  that  less  than  two 
hundred  work  at  their  trade  is  correct,  according  to  the  statistics;  I 
think  the  Secretary  got  that  up  from  data  furnished  by  cigar  manufact- 
urers; I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  Secretary  or  the  Assistant 
Secretary. 


Testimony  of  Siegfried  Nickelsburg. 

Recalled. 

I  would  like  to  state  in  regard  to  the  letter  of  J.  J.  O'Brien  that  it 
was  an  act  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Mr.  Lewis  was  probably  not 
at  the  meeting.  Mr.  Curtin,  as  well  as  the  others,  is  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and  Employers.  They  notified  us  they 
were  unjustly*  boycotted,  and  all  we  did  was  to  ask  these  people  to  give 
us  the  names  of  the  boycotters,  and  as  soon  as  we  get  those  names 
we  will  write  letters  to  the  employers,  notifying  them  that  they  are 
employing  certain  clerks  that  are  boycotting  others.  That  we  are 
opposed  to  boycotting  we  make  no  secret;  we  are  very  strongly  opposed 
to  it.  The  party  to  whom  this  communication  is  addressed  is  not  a 
member  of  our  association,  but  the  parties  that  were  boycotted  were.  I 
do  not  remember  when  the  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  at  whidK 
thst  was  done.  I  could  not  state  whether  it  was  in  January,  Febrt 
or  March,  but  it  was  certainly  within  the  last  three  months^  and 
Hum  a  month  ago.    I  wiU  say  it  ia  mihm  Vii o  motAJ^^. 
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Testimony  of  George  C.  Williams. 

S\yorn.     Examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

I  am  an  employe  of  the  Employers'  Association;  Assistant  Secretary; 
I  have  no  vote.  I  was  employed  as  an  assistant  of  the  original  com- 
mittee, and  given  the  title  of  Secretary,  and  assigned  to  do  certain  work 
that  they  detailed  me  to  do,  canvassing  members  among  others.  Have 
never  been  a  member  of  a  trade  or  labor  organization.  The  formation 
of  this  association  was  suggested  to  me.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  its 
original  conception.  It  was  suggested  to  me  by  one  of  the  members  of 
the  present  association,  Mr.  Albert  Dernam,  of  Buckingham  &  Hecht. 
I  am  working  at  present  for  a  salary;  my  duties  consist  in  doing  what- 
ever the  Board  of  Directors  consign  me  to  do.  I  do  not  have  exclusive 
discretion  to  do  other  than  what  the  Board  of  Directors  assign  me  to  do, 
but  I  have  special  discretion  in  certain  cases.  I  have  never  acted  on 
my  own  discretion,  except  that  I  have  been  permitted  to  do  so  under 
certain  circumstances.  This  letter  that  was  written  was  under  the 
instructions  given  me  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  I  don't  remember 
every  Director  who  was  present  at  the  meeting.  I  collected  mo^t  of 
those  statistics  and  general  statements.  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge 
that  the  Manufacturers  do  not  complain  of  wages,  excepting  in  one 
particular  case  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  that  is  the  case  of 
the  longshore  lumbermen.  I  believe  that  the  ship  owners  did  at  one 
time  ask  the  Sailors'  Union  to  reduce  wages,  too.  That,  however,  didn't 
come  under  my  knowledge;  I  think  that  was  before  this  document  was 
compiled,  though  I  don't  remember  now  how  it  was. 

In  those  two  instances,  since  the  organization  of  this  association, 
manufacturers  have  complained  of  wages.  No  instance  has  come  under 
my  notice  where  employes  have  complained  of  reduction  of  wages.  I 
would  not  say  whether  there  is  any  complaint  or  not.  I  don't  see  how 
such  a  complaint  could  come  before  our  association  unless  the  union 
itself  brought  it  there,  and  I  can  scarcely  conceive  that  it  would  do  that. 
No  complaint  of  the  sort  has  come  before  the  association  officially.  The 
paper  [Exhibit  B]  is  official.  At  the  time  of  issuing  that  paper  I  don't 
remember  precisely  what  the  complaint  of  the  union  was.  I  do  recol- 
lect, however,  the  statement  of  the  committee  that  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  matter,  because  I  read  it  just  before  that.  The  report  of 
the  committee  was  that  the  wages  were  raised  instead  of  being  reduced. 
I  don't  know  whether  there  was  any  complaint  of  there  being  a  reduction 
or  not  of  my  personal  knowledge.  There  was  some  trouble  in  Cahn,  Nick- 
el sburg  &  Co.'s  factory  about  new  machines  that  were  introduced,  and 
the  new  rate  being  placed  on  new  machines.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  not  made  to  our  association ;  it  was  made  to  the  Shoe  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  of  which  I  am  not  a  member,  and  was  not  present 
at  the  meeting,  but  I  saw  the  report  of  the  committee.  I  believe  a  copy 
of  the  report  was  brought  to  the  officers  of  our  association  in  time,  but 
I  went  there  and  saw  it  for  the  purpose  of  getting  this  information.  I 
know  nothing  about  the  trouble  except  what  was  published  in  news- 
papers and  what  I  heard  orally,  and  at  this  time  I  cannot  remember 
precisely  what  the  complaints  were.  I  compiled  the  information  I 
obtained  and  placed  it  in  as  a  bona  fide  fact. 

The  expert  committee  of  the  Manufactureta  T^^T\.^dL  \>cv^  Skste  ^^^'^ 
were  actuallv  raised,  and  the  commitlee  did  ^o  t^^xX..    Wcisw  ^VX\ft 
4" 
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time  who  constituted  that  committee,  and  I  knew  then  that  they  were 
expert  manufacturers,  but  I  do  not  remember  now  who  they  were. 
They  were  men  who  bore  the  reputation  of  being  in  the  business.  I 
did  not  investigate  it. 

As  to  the  paragraph  regarding  paid  walking  delegates  in  this  docu- 
ment, it  is  very  hard  to  say  whether  I  am  the  author  of  one  paragraph 
or  another,  but  I  aided  in  the  entire  thing.  I  know  of  unions  in  this 
city  having  paid  walking  delegates;  some  of  them  are  Mr.  Sullivan, 
Alexander  Sullivan,  Mr.  Fuhrman,  Mr.  McDade,  and  several  more,  and 
from  their  actions  I  approve  of  that  paragraph;  also,  Mr.  Ark  and  Mr. 
Furuseth.  The  understanding  of  the  words  **  walking  delegate,"  as  we 
announced  here,  is  one  who  is  paid  by  a  union  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  union,  and  that  would  not  necessarilv  mean  that  he  was  foment- 
ing  discontent  or  creating  a  labor  war.  I  know  that  some  of  the  gentle- 
men I  have  named  acted  in  that  manner.  Mr.  Fuhrman,  for  instance, 
has;  he  has  fomented  a  labor  war,  and  is  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  Brew- 
ery Workmen's  Union,  according  to  my  opinion.  It  is  not  a  fact  that 
I  know  nothing  about  either  of  these  gentlemen  of  my  own  knowledge; 
I  know  a  great  deal  about  Mr.  Fuhrman;  for  instance,  of  my  own 
knowledge,  I  know  a  great  deal  of  his  fomenting  discontent  and  creat- 
ing a  labor  war.  I  used  to  be  a  reporter  on  the  "  Daily  Report,"  and  in 
that  capacity  I  was  assigned  to  labor  detail.  As  a  reporter  on  the  labor 
detail  it  was  my  business  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  trades 
unions,  and  I  obtained  as  accurate  a  knowledge  as  I  could,  and  discov- 
ered from  observation  that  Mr.  Fuhrman  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  the 
Brewery  Workmen's  Uniorv;  he  was  their  paid  Secretary,  and  evidently 
had  more  influence  in  the  union  than  any  other  man,  according  to  my 
observation. 

Some  time  ago  there  occurred  a  case  where  the  American  Federation 
of  Laborers  suspended  the  Federated  Trades  here  until  the  Federated 
Trades  should  compel  the  Brewery  Workmen's  Union  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  pay  its  dues  to  the  National  Brewers'  Union  and  put  itself  in 
good  standing.  I  state  that  as  a  fact  from  seeing  the  official  report  of 
the  American  Confederation  of  Labor,  printed  and  published  and  sent 
out  under  their  seal,  and  under  which  it  was  required  to  pay  assessments 
and  put  itself  in  good  standing.  I  do  not  assert  that  the  Brewery 
Workmen's  Union  was  particularly  specified  by  name,  but  generally. 
Very  likely  it  was  specified  by  name,  because  it  is  my  recollection 
that  there  was  no  ambiguity  about  as  to  who  was  meant;  I  am  quite 
positive  that  it  did  not  mean  for  the  full  San  Francisco  Federation  to 
pay  its  dues,  and  I  am  quite  positive  that  it  meant  an  affiliated  local 
union  failing  to  pay  its  dues  to  the  National.  That  is  my  recollection 
of  the  matter.  About  this  time  the  National  Brewery  Workmen's  Union, 
which  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Pacific  Coast  Brewery  Workmen's  Union, 
issued  a  charter  to  a  new  union  on  this  coast,  which  was  called  Union 
16.  That  Union  16  obtained  a  recognized  legal  charter  under  the 
authority  of  the  National  Brewery  Workmen's  Union.  It  was  recognized 
by  the  National  Brewery  Workmen's  Union,  and  legal  according  to  that 
body.  That  body  was  also  legally  represented  in  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  Some  of  the  men  in  the  National  Brewery  joined  this 
new  Union  16,  and  I  heard  that  Mr.  Fuhrman  in  the  Federated  Trades 
advocated  that  the  Federated  Trades  should  demand  their  discb 
The  Federated  TradeSj  through  its  comm\l\ftfe,  did  demand  the  disd 
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of  these  mefi,  but  their  discharge  was  refused,  and  the  National  Brewery 
was  notified  that  unless  they  were  discharged  a  boycott  would  be  levied 
on  the  National  Brewery.  The  National  Brewery  replied  that  they  were 
union  men,  and  they  could  not  tell  which  union  was  the  lawful  union. 
The  National  Brewery  Workmen's  Union  notified  the  National  Brewery 
that  if  they  did  discharge  these  men  it  would  be  boycotted  by  them. 

It  is  not  a  case  of  supposition  on  my  part  that  the  National  Brewery 
Workmen's  Union  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  obtained  these  facts 
from  questioning  people  at  that  time.  Mr.  Fuhrman  asked  that  a  boy- 
cott be  placed  on  the  National  Brewery  because  it  refused  to  discharge 
these  men.  I  say  that  Mr.  Furhman  fomented  a  labor  war  there,  because 
he  knew  that  if  that  boycott  was  declared  a  labor  war  must  result;  for 
110  matter  whether  the  National  Brewery  discharged  the  men  or  not 
they  would  be  boycotted;  they  would  be  in  the  midst  of  a  labor  war,  a 
thing  which  actually  did  occur.  They  did  not  discharge  the  men,  and 
were  boycotted.  They  afterwards  did  discharge  the  men,  and  they  were 
boycotted.  They  were  boycotted  for  not  discharging  them,  and  they 
were  boycotted  for  discharging  them.  Necessarily  a  labor  war  must 
result,  and  Mr.  Fuhrman  took  an  active  part  all  through  the  proceedings 
of  the  Federated  Trades  in  bringing  about  that  labor  war.  I  knew 
something  at  that  time  of  the  personnel  of  Union  No.  16,  but  I  don't 
remember  their  names  now,  nor  their  occupation,  neither  do  I  remem- 
ber their  standing  in  the  community;  but  at  that  time  I  had  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts.  I  don't  remember  now  whether  they  were  men  that 
the  average  trade  union  would  accept;  in  fact  I  have  no  right  to  decide 
upon  those  questions  at  all;  I  have  no  knowledge  at  all  in  the  case.  1 
never  was  in  Mr.  Fuhrman's  union,  but  I  know  that  Mr.  Fuhrman 
asked  the  Federated  Trades  to  declare  a  boycott.  He  was  delegate  from 
the  Brewery  Workmen's  Union  of  the  Pacific  Coast. .  Sometimes  a  dele- 
j^ate  acts  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  representative.  And  I  under- 
stood Mr.  Fuhrman  acted  as  both.  I  don't  remember  whether  it  came 
up  in  the  form  of  a  request  or  not  from  the  Brewery  Workmen's  Union. 
1  vouch  for  nothing  in  that  paper,  and  am  not  supposed  to  vouch  for  it, 
but  the  Directors  vouch  for  it  as  official. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Heller. 

There  is  not  a  black-list  of  employes  preserved  by  our  organization. 
When  the  Shoemakers  made  their  report  regarding  the  question  of  new 
machinery  in  Cahn,  Nickelsburg  &  Co.'s  factory,  no  action  was  taken  by 
our  association  in  regard  to  it  that  I  remember,  and  as  far  as  I  remem- 
ber the  report  was  never  made  to  our  organization. 


Testimony'  of  Alfred  Fuhrman. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

Am  a  delegate  to  the  Federated  Trades,  and  have  been  ever  since  it 
has  been  organized,  in  the  early  part  of  1886.  We  held  a  convention  in 
December,  1885,  and  organized  a  Board  of  the  council,  probably  in  Jan- 
uary, 1886.  I  have  not  been  permanently  in  San  Francisco,  although 
I  have  resided  permanently  on  the  coast,  and  ha.v^  ^^\«^  ^^  ^  ^^^ 
gate,  sometimes  at  short  and  sometimes  at  \oxi%  vtvWtN^^^   ^^-i^N^^^^^* 
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I»n*tty  cloHi' l.riL(!k  of  tlMMir^anization.  I  am  Chairman  of  th%  Executive 
(■nniiiiitlnp.  Tlin  coimcil  in  (U)mpoHe(l  of  duly  elected  delegates  from 
unioiiK  lijivin^c  inrmhrrHhip  in  tlie  Federated  Trades.  The  delegates 
littld  oHicp  fur  nix  inontlm  ^(Miorally,  and  in  most  cases  they  are  elected 
liy  tlio  till  ion;  holh  tlie  ollicerK  of  the  council  and  the  members  like- 
\\m\  'Vhr  ciuiiicil  davH  not  admit  individual  members,  only  represen- 
tiitivfA  froni  thr  unions,  on  a  basis  of  one  delegate  to  each  one  hundred 
iMinHtiliuMitrt,  I  luMit've.  1  think  they  allow  two  delegates  for  the  first 
onr  linndnMl.and  tme  additional  delegate  for  every  subsequent  one  hun- 
tlrrd  or  iimjor  Iriu'tion  thereof.  I  should  judge  there  are  about  forty 
uniouM  reprt'senttnl  in  the  federation  at  present. 

\Vi«  lirnt  organ i/.t'd  as  the  l*aeilic  Coast  Federation;  in  fact,  its  name 
was  tirs!  tlie  Representative  C'ouneil  of  Trades  and  Labor  Federation 
of  tlir  I'aeitie  Coast.  In  those  days  we  had  representatives  from  Eureka. 
tViMu  San  Pedro,  from  Carson  City,  and,  1  think,  even  from  Arizona, 
and  it  \>as  as  ils  name  indieated.  We  changed  its  name  once,  in  ISST 
or  ISSS,  and  maile  it  I  lie  Federated  Trades  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  At 
tl\at  tiiui*  we  had  bodies  outside  of  San  Francisco  represented  in  there, 
and  \\r  organi.'cd  what  was  called  the  sub-council.  We  had  sub-tVder- 
ations.  s\\b-is»unv*\ls.  under  our  managiMuent.  so  to  speak,  in  Los  Angeles. 
San  ,losi\  and  Sacramento.  .Vn  attempt  was  made  to  organize  un  th»- 
spot,  bvit  it  di\l  not  suocoihI  very  well,  and  we  likewise  had  organi7ai:«»n> 
\'\Mm«vtod  \\ith  us  ii\  Port  Costa.  The  association  at  present  i?  mairiiy 
Kval.ever  since  we  *^rj:ani.-i\i  the  Pacitic  Coast  Council,  rfi'resv:::::.^  tii* 
various  tVvleralions  in  one  Kxiv,  thouirh  we  still  have  the  or:::i:.iz at :«:•:; 
at  l*ort  Costa  in  thert*  yet.  There  is  no  provision  in  its  eor.s::: •.■.::.':: 
pv\»bibitir,j:  it  tVosn  t a kir.c  outsiders.  The  constitutiov.  "loos  r.-  *,  :  r  :.:"■  :: 
t!\c  \v\as'.on  of  the  territorv  of  another  council.  b".:t  i:  :-  :.  :  ■.:  :>-.  .-.r.  ' 
^\vn:M  tu^t  bo  do:*.e  r.::lcss  avi^li.'ativ^ris  wore  made  :t.^:::  or::;".:  :..■::  *  s  :-. 
;  h e  1 1'  r  r : : x^ r v  o :'  o:  r. e r  ».■  v^ v. »/.  o i '. s .  a  ::d  w e  go r.o ra  1  ly  ]\  :•  v  v  r .  :V.  s .  ■ ; .  T : .  -r 
vvu^^\:l  's  !iv*:  ci  sCvT^*:  orc.i'^i:a:^v^  T::o  vr^/ss  is  L-.i::.:::r  1.  >^:.."-rr- 
of  ot:*.cr  tvavus  \\:\^  :»rx'  v.o:  r\^:  ris^^r.tarivis  !r..iy  o 
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tions  very  often  from  organizations,  and  occasionally  from  celebrations 
held  for  its  benefit,  such  as  balls,  parties,  etc.  It  has  no  power  to  levy 
an  assessment,  nor  to  change  the  constitution  of  itself.  I  believe  the 
law  regarding  amendments  has  been  changed,  and  the  council  can  now 
change  the  law,  but  that  would  not  give  it  any  power  over  associations 
nor  to  increase  the  dues.  Occasional  educational  meetings  are  held,  and 
the  council  has  distributed  at  various  times  literature  intended  to  benefit 
and  alleviate  the  moral  condition  of  its  constituents.  It  has  done  every- 
thing within  its  power,  in  fact,  to  alleviate  the  moral  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution.  It  has  authority 
to  a  certain  extent  over  the  affiliated  trades,  as  stated  in  the  constitution. 

This  amendment  regarding  strikes  and  boycotts  must  have  been  made 
in  the  latter  part  of  last  year;  I  am  positive  it  was  not  made  within  the 
last  month  or  so.  All  the  existing  boycotts  have  been  made  under  this 
new  law,  and  that  is  the  law  governing  the  difficulties  that  have  been 
referred  to.  That  is  Article  VIII.  There  are  two  or  three  boycotts  that 
were  made  prior  to  that — one  being  the  Wellington  coal  boycott. 

The  council  retains,  and  has  for  some  time  past,  one  salaried  officer. 
The  first  year  it  had  no  salaried  officer;  it  then  paid  a  Secretary  a  small 
compensation.  The  highest  compensation  ever  paid  to  a  Secretary,  who 
<levoted  his  entire  time  to  the  council,  and  to  the  unions  connected 
therewith,  was  $18  a  week,  and  he  received  no  additional  compensation 
from  any  source;  it  is  still  $18.  He  devotes  his  entire  time  to  the 
position.  He  possesses  no  discretionary  power  whatever,  and  is  not 
permitted  to  use  the  stationery  or  name  of  the  council  unless  ordered 
to  do  so,  and  in  that  case  it  would  show  its  official  character.  No  dis- 
cretionary power  is  vested  in  any  member  concerning  any  act  involving 
the  council,  or  ordering  an  act  in  the  name  of  the  council.  In  no  dele- 
gate, nor  in  any  committee  or  any  officer,  is  discretionary  power  vested. 
The  council  might  perhaps  by  a  vote  intrust  its  Executive  Committee 
with  a  certain  matter,  and  leave  it  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  to 
])erform  certain  acts,  but  that  is  about  the  only  thing  that  I  know  of 
where  anything  has  been  done  outside  of  the  council  as  a  council.  Any 
matter  intrusted  to  the  Executive  Committee  would  first  come  up  for 
<liscussion,  because  they  would  have  to  report  back  to  the  council.  It 
is  only  in  very  extreme  cases,  where  it  would  be  perhaps  impossible  for 
the  council  to  attend  to  it,  that  the  Executive  Committee  could  take  the 
matter  in  hand.  Where  no  great  question  is  involved  the  matter  is 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

This  council  is  affiliated  with  other  councils.  Pacific  Coast  councils, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and,  in  fact,  our  council  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  recognized  as  the  leading  council  on  this  coast.  All  the  various 
affiliations  in  the  Pacific  States  recognize  our  council  as  the  parent, 
mother,  so  to  speak,  and  they  generally  comply  with  any  request  our 
council  would  make.  Several  times  employers  having  grievances  have 
been  j)ermitt€»d  the  floor.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  constitution 
granting  it  or  prohibiting  it.  It  has  been  an  open  body  since  the  early 
part  of  1889,  I  think;  there  is  no  pledge  of  secrecy  administered. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

The  Council  of  Federated  Trades  of  this  city  is  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  unions  in  this  city,  and  is  the  central  autVvoxWj*    "^^^^^^Nn  ^i^ 
the  questions  of  any  consequence  affect\xi|^  tYi^  xxmoxi^  vcv  ^'^\.\>kA'^  ^jwc^fe 
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up  in  the  ivunoil  for  discussion.  No  boycott  could  be  levied  by  any 
union  under  its  jurisdiction  without  the  council's  consent.  I  know  of  a 
case  a  pixxi  many  years  ago,  under  the  old  laws,  where  a  strike  was 
indorsiHl  by  the  council,  although  the  matter  was  not  brought  before  the 
i-ounoil  in  constitutional  form;  but  a  boycott  which  bears  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  council  would  have  to  come  before  the  council  before  it 
gaintH.1  that  indorsement,  and  before  any  l>oycott  circular  would  bo  issuetl 
by  the  council  tlirough  its  Executive  Committee.  I  know  of  delegate> 
who  wore  ex|H^lled  under  St»ciion  4,  Article  IX,  of  tlie  constitution. 
Their  otlonse  was  the  employment  of  Chinese.  They  had  a  trial,  in 
which  a  larce  number  of  delegates  participated.  I  think  the  vote  was 
4o  to-S  in  lavor  of  expulsion.  The  case  was  very  bitterly  fought  in  tht- 
council.  Rushnell  and  Thurman  published  an  alleged  lalK>r  paper,  and 
they  attackeii  mo  as  lacing  the  chief  causv  of  the  whole  thing. 

The  .Vmerican  Fevleration  is  not  the  supreme  authority  by  any  niean.*^: 
there  is  no  supreme  authority.  The  American  Federation  of  Laf»or  hold> 
the  same  stand  in  national  ai!airs  as  our  cvumcil  does  in  local  atTairs. 
9^>ihai  the  American  FtH.ieration  ot  Labor  is  Ci^m^n^sed  of  delegates  from 
various  Fevieratt\l  Trades  and  National  Unions,  just  the  same  as  our 
Feiieratt.\l  Trades  is  vvmiv^sevi  of  deleffaios  fr^MU  the  Ival  unions.  Wt- 
wert*  never  rer»resented  there  direct Iv,  excen:  a:  the  l:is:  c«>nveniioi;  in 
Birmingham. 

The  Counoi!  of  Fe^teratcvi  Trades  here  have  i\i*.d  dues  :o  th»r  Ainericai. 
Fe\;era:;o::,  and  did  s^'*  rrior  :o  the  las:  co:iver.:i.»:i  a:  Birminehau.. 
Thert^  is  a  ur.iv^n  i:;  this  cvmn:rv  oal'.ed  the  Na:*>::al  Workmen's  Unioii. 
anvi  :her:'  is  a  i::::o::  caiUxi  ::>e  Taoido  Co.i*:  Work:r.e:;*s  Ur.ion.  which 
la::er  a:  ov.e  time  lvlo::i^■d  :o  the  forrr.tr.  Vv.:  th:  :r  a:i:ioa''.Iv  relation r> 
w eri  se  V c  r:  d .  The  Fe^ic  ra:  tvl  Tr.i ..it  so:  : : ; i  s  o i:  y  \\  r re  sus :  r :-.  ded  f ron ; 
revrt-^'v.tAZio::  i:i  :he  A:::vri:a"    Ftvlnra::-.^:..     There  was  s.>r.:e  s*»r:  oi 
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the  union;  men  who  formerly  were  union  men,  and  have  turned  traitor; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  all  men  who  take  the  places  of  strikers,  or  take 
the  places  of  union  men,  are  termed  scabs.  If  a  man  belonged  to  a 
union,  and  he  broke  away  from  that  union  and  went  to  work  in  a  place 
where  a  union  man  had  been  called  out  on  a  strike,  although  he  should 
be  in  all  other  respects  a  good  citizen,  an  industrious  man,  a  first-class 
workman,  and  the  father  of  a  family,  he  would  still  unquestionably  be 
a  scab.  Such  cases  have  come  under  my  observation.  A  union  man 
may  be  a  bad  citizen,  as  there  are  black  sheep  in  every  fold.  A  union 
can  be  called  a  scab  as  well  as  an  individual.  Union  16  was  a  scab 
union,  was  so  regarded  by  the  Council  of  Federated  Trades,  because  it 
was  organized  at  the  instigation  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  National 
Brewery  Company,  in  order  to  disrupt  the  Brewery  Workmen's  Union 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  was  composed  of  non-brewers,  which  showed 
on  its  very  face  that  the  organization  was  not  bona  fide.  When  the 
charter  was  granted  to  it  it  was  composed  of  two  bakers,  two  saloon 
keepers,  one  tailor  boss,  one  teamster,  and  one  other  man,  who  was  not 
a  brewer  any  more;  he  was  a  barkeeper.  There  were  seven  of  them, 
none  of  whom  were  brewers.  That  charter  was  granted  by  the  National 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Brewers  Union,  who  had  power  to  grant 
charters.  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  one  or  two  of  them  worked 
in  a  brewery,  but  the  balance,  I  presume,  never  saw  a  brewery. 

The  Organizing  Committee  of  the  Federated  Trades  was  the  body 
that  investigated  the  scab  brewery  and  Union  16,  and  they  made  this 
report  which  is  included  in  our  testimony.  Scabs  are  held  in  contempt 
by  all  union  men,  and  are  held  up  to  contempt,  and  union  men  should 
not  associate  with  them.  I  have  been  many  times  on  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Federated  Trades,  and  am  now.  All  notices  of  boy- 
cotts are  referred  to  that  committee,  and  that  committee  endeavors  to 
settle  the  matter  amicably;  it  discusses  the  matter,  and  the  best  ways 
and  means  of  settling  the  affair,  and  then  generally  appoints  or  elects  a 
sub-committee  to  wait  upon  the  employer  involved,  and  tries  to  see  if 
that  matter  cannot  be  amicably  adjusted.  By  amicably  adjusted,  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  employer  shall  concede  everything  and  the  union 
nothing.  When  the  sub-committee  reports,  the  council  either  declares 
a  boycott  or  does  not.  I  think  there  were  several  boycotts  on  shoe 
dealers  reported  favorably  upon  by  the  Executive  Committee,  which 
were  not  levied  by  the  council. 

When  a  boycott  is  levied,  in  order  to  make  it  effective,  various  means 
are  adopted;  circulars  are  issued,  the  public  is  asked  not  to  trade  with 
the  boycotted  party,  the  local  unions  indorse  the  boycott,  fines  are  im- 
posed upon  persons  who  trade  with  boycotted  persons,  and  members 
have  been  expelled  for  dealing  with  boycotted  persons,  though  I  know 
of  no  case  of  expulsion  here  in  San  Francisco.  The  Federated  Trades 
have  engaged  persons,  and  have  paid  them  salaries,  to  push  a  boycott; 
the  Secretary  of  the  co\^ncil,  for  instance,  as  an  officer  of  the  council  it 
becomes  his  duty.  I  think  a  person  was  employed  on  a  salary  to  pros- 
ecute the  Wellington  Bay  boycott,  but  I  am  not  positive.  I  consider 
that  unions  are  a  necessity,  and  the  better  unions  are  organized  the 
better  it  will  meet  that  necessity.  The  perfect  organization  of  a  trade 
would  be  that  all  men  employed  at  that  certain  trade  or  industry  are, 
without  exception,  members  of  that  union,  and  if  tha  ^\sc^\ss^«^'%. 
obtained  their  men  from  the  office  of  the  xxmoti  t\v«A.  ^ovjX^  \ife  *^^  xsssi'^ 
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desirable,  and  that  is  the  goal  to  which  all  unions  have  been  striving  in 
this  State  for  the  time  being,  but  it  is  only  a  temporary  goal;  that  is  the 
first  step;  the  ultimate  goal,  I  presume,  would  be  universal  cooperation. 
Univer^sal  cooperation  would  be  that  all  men  who  labor,  either  phys- 
ically or  mentally,  would  obtain  and  enjoy  all  they  create.  If  this  sys- 
tem was  organized  in  every  trade,  and  only  union  men  were  employed, 
and  they  could  only  be  employed  from  the  offices  of  the  union,  non-union 
men  would  still  be  able  to  live  in  the  State,  because  they  could  apply 
for  membership.  If  he  had  been  expelled  from  the  union,  even  for 
being  a  scab,  which  is  the  most  serious  offense,  if  he  was  an  efficient 
workman  he  could  be  readmitted.  If  there  was  a  non-union  man  in 
that  trade  in  the  city,  who  could  not  get  into  the  union,  he  could  not 
work  at  his  trade  here,  but  I  presume  he  could  go  somewhere  else  and 
work  at  his  trade. 

The  Federated  Trades  distributed  a  pile  of  literature,  at  the  time  we 
first  organized  the  council,  in  regard  to  the  labor  question  and  the 
object  of  labor  organizations,  and  the  necessity  of  joining  these  organi- 
zations, and  the  propagation  of  labor  literature  tended  to  elevate  the 
moral  condition  of  laborers.  The  practical  step  is  to  get  them  to  join 
the  union.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Executive  Committee  was  granted 
discretion  to  levy  a  boycott  on  the  Buckingham  &  Hecht  shoe  factory. 

Reexamined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

We  have  distributed  tons  of  literature  in  favor  of  pure  politics,  and 
honesty  and  good  morals.  At  the  present  time  I  receive  $20  a  week, 
and  am  supposed  to  devote  all  the  time  to  my  work.     From   March, 

1885,  to  December,  1885,  I  worked  for  the  Coast  Seamen,  and  was  one 
of  the  organizers,  and  was  a  representative  man.  I  received  from  them 
my  board  and  50  cents  a  week.  I  then  went  to  sea,  returning  from  sea 
and  working  along  shore,  going  to  sea  again,  and  working  for  the  Coast 
Seamen  without  salary.  In  1886  I  worked  for  the  sailors  at  a  salary  of 
$5  a  week  for  seven  weeks,  which  was  the  highest  salary  I  received 
from  the  Sailors'  Union  during  that  time.  I  was  requested  by  a  com- 
mittee to  organize  the  brewery  men,  which  I  did,  without  salary;  that 
was  in  August,  1886,  and  I  worked  for  them  oft'  and  on  till  December, 

1886.  I  organized  the  brewers  in  San  Jose,  and  accepted  as  compen- 
sation to  go  down,  including  fare,  etc.,  the  sum  of  $5.  Went  East 
again  in  1887.  Was  recalled  by  the  brewery  men  to  take  charge  of  the 
fight  in  1887,  for  which  I  refused  to  take  any  money;  they  then  offered 
me  'tSo  and  I  took  it,  because  I  needed  it  very  badly.  I  then  took  the 
position  of  Secretary  for  these  men  at  $15  a  week,  which  I  filled  until  a 
strike  broke  out  in  1889,  when  I  worked  for  $2  a  week  and  my  board 
for  eleven  months.  After  the  fight  the  men  requested  me  to  accept  the 
balance  of  salary  still  due  me,  and  I  accepted  the  sum  of  $400.  After- 
ward my  salary  was  increased  to  $18,  and  then  to  $20;  and  they  have 
increased  it  even  higher,  but  I  refused  it  voluntorily,  and  intend  to  re- 
fuse it  again  voluntarily.  I  had  some  lots  in  the  Mission  that  I  paid 
$500  for,  and  about  $800  of  a  mortgage  on  them,  but  they  are  all  gone. 
I  had  a  lot  in  Oakland,  which  I  bought  for  $100  or  so,  and  put  a  mori* 
gage  on  it,  and  lately  I  have  sold  it.  Altogether  I  have  been  in  fba 
labor  movement  seven  years.    I  am  worth  about  $800  or  so. 

• 

[The  further  hearing  of  tVie  tuoXVat  via^  cotA.vu»LQfd.  Tuxtil 
June  11, 1892,  at  1:30  p.m.^ 
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Saturday,  June  11,  1892. 
Testimony  of  A.  Rollins. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

Am  a  member  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  its  Secretary. 
1  act  as  such.  There  is  no  stated  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  It  meets  when  it  is  called  together  by  the  President.  I  make 
it  a  point  to  attend  the  meetings.  I  do  not  recall  any  I  have  missed 
within  the  last  two  or  three  months.  I  remember  the  action  specified 
in  letter  marked  Exhibit  C,  having  been  ordered  by  the  Board.  There 
was  a  quorum  present.  I  could  not  give  you  the  date  of  the  meeting, 
but  it  must  have  been  shortly  prior  to  that  time.  I  do  not  recall  any 
letter  similar  in  purport  to  that  having  been  sent  or  ordered  to  be  sent. 
I  recall  that  this  letter  was  authorized  to  be  sent  to  J.  J.  O'Brien.  My 
business  is  printing  and  electrotyping,  and  1  am  a  practical  printer.  I 
i'onduct  a  union  office.  When  it  w^as  first  organized  it  was  not  recog- 
nized as  a  union  office,  although  we  paid  the  wages.  I  have  seen  the 
circular  [Exhibit  B].  I  do  not  think  our  firm  has  been  troubled  very 
badly  by  the  walking  delegates.  Either  myself  or  Mr.  Williams  issues 
all  documents  that  the  association  orders  sent  out.  The  Board  of 
Directors  are  responsible  for  this  last  document.  The  paragraph  stating 
that  wages  are  higher  here  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  excepting 
Australia,  did  not  refer  to  any  particular  business,  if  I  understood  it; 
but  it  is  my  impression  that  the  statement  is  correct. 

I  have  no  special  objection  to  trades  unions,  and  believe  that  labor 
has  a  right  to  organize,  and  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  it  to  do  so; 
but  I  have  certain  objections  td  the  present  system  of  trades  unions, 
])articularly  their  arbitrary  exactions  in  many  branches,  from  w^hat  we 
are  able  to  gather.  I  don't  know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  what 
may  exist  in  other  branches,  but  in  other  branches  we  learn  that  they 
are  very  exacting.  I  do  not  know  that  the  Printers'  Union  is  the  most 
exacting  trades  union  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own 
personal  know^ledge  what  the  arbitrary  action  here  complained  of  is. 
So  far  as  our  firm  is  concerned,  we  have  no  particular  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  exactions  either  of  the  trades  unions  or  the  w^alking  dele- 
gates. I  could  not  give  you  an  idea  of  what  would  be  a  non-arbitrary, 
unexacting  trades  union.  I  have  been  a  member  of  a  trades  union,  the 
Boston  Typographical  Union.  I  don't  know  of  my  own  knowledge,  but 
I  know  from  general  report,  that  the  proprietors  of  newspapers  are  not 
permitted  to  hire  or  discharge  their  own  men.  I  don't  know  that  the 
men  of  the  office  form  the  rules  of  the  office  in  book  offices.  I  think 
there  is  a  chapel  in  our  office,  but  they  do  not  form  the  rule  of  conduct 
for  employes  as  far  as  my  rights  in  the  matter  are  concerned.  Until 
within  a  short  time  I  have  hired  men,  but  the  foreman  has  that  author- 
ity now,  I  think,  exclusively.  He  is  a  member  of  the  union,  but  he  is 
not  given  that  authority  as  such,  but  simply  because  he  is  foreman. 
The  union  demands  it  as  a  right  that  we  shall  hire  union  men.  I 
indorse  this  demand  for  a  right  to  hire  union  or  non-union  men.  I 
don't  understand  that  such  a  right  would  mean  the  destruction  of  trades 
unions.  I  never  have  found  that  the  non-union  man  works  just  below 
what  the  union  man  receives.  I  can  recall  instances  where  xv<5\vrx^\Jcv^\N^ 
men  got  more  than  union  men,  and  did  not  v^otV  tox  \^'e»  *0£\»xv^^^l?«*% 
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although  not  at  the  present  time.  I  cannot  recall  innumerable  instances 
whore  thev  have  worked  for  less.  I  don't  think  Bacon  &  Co.  had  anv 
jH>sitivo  price  three  years  ago.  As  far  as  I  know  he  paid  $18  a  week. 
I  don't  think  he  employed  his  girls  by  tte  week,  and  I  don't  know 
exactly  wliat  he  did  pay. 

If  there  was  a  uniform  price  in  an  oliice  it  would  make  no  dift'erence 
whether  a  man  Ivlonged  to  a  union  or  not,  as  far  as  that  price  was  con- 
cerned, and  1  don't  see  why  a  uniform  price  could  not  be  established 
wljore  both  union  and  non-union  men  were  employed.  I  have  no  idea 
what  rixes  the  standard  rate  of  wasres  in  this  citv  in  our  trade.  We  pav 
the  prevailing  prict*,  but  I  don't  know  how  that  is  obtained.  There  has 
Uvn  no  change  in  wages  since  we  have  been  in  business.  In  some  par- 
ticular matters  there  has  l>een  an  agreement  between  employers  and 
emplx\vrs  in  our  trade,  but  I  don't  think  the  question  of  wages  has  ever 
iHvn  raisotl  since  1  have  been  in  business  here.  There  are  some  minor 
jnatters  in  regard  to  the  scale  in  which  there  was  an  agreement  that 
whor.over  anv  chance  was  deemed  advisable  some  asreement  should  t>e 
arrlvfil  a:  by  confertMice. 

Cr^'kSS-oxaiv.ir.tH.i  bv  Mr.  Williams. 

ft 

I  s!:.*uui  >ay  that  the  den) and  of  the  union  thai  an  employer  should 
obzair.  i;:s  !nen  onlv  from  the  oiHce  of  the  union  was  an  arbitrarv 
^ioiiiar.vi,  ar.d  1  shvmld  most  ct^tainlv  obie«.t  lo  that.  1  would  consider 
::  av.  arbitrarv  exaction  if  1  were  told  if  I  were  to  do  anv  work  for  a 

•  m 

";v^v^v::-:vl  ;^ri:::er  that  I  would  l^  ':v*vcotted  mvseif.  I  should  consider 
::  a::  arVitrarv  cxaotiou  i:  I  had  a  cvxvi  man.  Avho  had  worked  for  me  for 
a  lor.g  :;!v.t.  a::.i  :hev  told  !ne  lie  i;ad  IxH-r.  exy-elled  from  the  union  ojj 
s^^tv.e  tcvhv.ivwl  grv^ur.d.  ar.d  vie:r.a::ded  *ha:  i:e  s'liould  be  discharged  or  I 
>:".^.n:'vi  Iv  :v*voot:i\:.  I  ^xould  o»>^::s:der  i:  ar.  arbitrarv  exaction  if  thev 
mt:::  z*  :v.a;:  :::  his  v*avv  wh.^  stoii:  !r.;\ter:al.  ar.d  I  discharged  the  ma:.. 
Ar.d  the  t:;.:.'^::  s::vX;ld  oall  a  strike  ir.  ::;vo:!:cv,  a::d  ir.  or\ier  to  have  thai 
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Reexamined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

None  of  those  arbitrary  doings  of  the  trade  have  come  under  my 
personal  observation.  It  would  be  arbitrary  if  an  employing  printer 
came  to  me  and  informed  me  that  if  I  did  certain  work  for  certain 
parties  he  would  boycott  me,  he  having  the  power  to  injure  me.  If  a 
proprietor  of  a  printing  firm  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  if  I  did  a 
certain  line  of  work  they  would  boycott  me,  I  would  consider  that 
arbitrary.  I  know  of  no  instance  where  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion have  done  that  act.  I  never  heard  that  a  certain  cooper  in  this 
city  was  threatened  with  withdrawal  of  all  the  custom  of  breweries 
in  this  city  if  he  supplied  barrels  to  another  firm.  No  such  letter  was 
sent  by  the  Manufacturers'  Association.  The  association  would  have 
no  control  over  the  action  of  the  sub-association  representing  the 
brewers.  The  present  brewery  difl&culty,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  been 
handled  by  the  Brewers'  Association  themselves  entirely,  and  conse- 
quently I  am  not  informed  of  any  acts  of  that  sub-association.  I  do 
not  recall  the  time  when  we  ever  placed  an  oflScial  indorsement  on  the 
Brewers'  Protective  Association  in  the  conduct  of  this  beer  trouble.  I 
recall  no  resolution  indorsing  it.  If  a  man  comes  around  looking  for 
a  job  we  usually  put  him  on  if  we  are  in  need  of  help;  and  if  he  does 
not  come  around  we  send  a  boy  out  to  look  for  a  man  on  the  turf;  what 
the  particular  locality  is  I  don't  know;  the  boy  seems  to  know  that.  I 
don't  think  a  case  was  ever  called  to  my  attention  where  an  employer 
in  our  line  was  deprived  of  the  right  to  discharge  a  man  who  was 
incompetent  or  who  spoiled  material.  We  have  never  been  required  to 
pay  for  men  while  they  were  on  the  strike,  and  never  made  me  stop 
doing  work  for  a  certain  man,  or  be  boycotted;  and  to  my  own  knowledge 
I  don't  know  of  anvbodv  else. 


Testimony  of  James  Roxburgh. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

Am  Secretary  of  the  Federated  Trades.  Have  been  a  delegate  about 
three  years;  have  also  been  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Have  been  a  fair,  constant  attendant  at  the  meetings.  A  short  portion 
of  the  time  I  was  not  a  delegate,  I  withdrew.  During  my  term  I  have 
not  known  of  any  case  where  a  boycott  was  levied  without  investiga- 
tion. Under  the  constitution  a  person  as  a  person  cannot  ask  for  a 
boycott.  Unless  a  request  comes  from  the  union,  the  delegates  have  no 
right  to  make  an  individual  request,  as  it  would  not  be  binding  on  the 
union.  The  request  must  first  come  from  the  union.  The  first  time  a 
matter  is  brought  up  it  is  generally  under  what  is  called  a  notice  of  boy- 
cott; the  matter  is  then  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee.  They 
meet  on  Sunday  morning.  The  delegate  comes  before  the  Executive 
Committee  and  explains  the  reason  for  asking  for  the  boycott.  A  sub- 
committee is  then  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  parties  who  are  about  to 
be  boycotted,  to  investigate  the  case  and  report  back  to  the  federation. 
That  was  the  old  law,  but  since  that  has  been  changed;  we  have  to  report 
to  the  union  and  see  that  three  quarters  of  the  members  of  the  union 
present  vote  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  then  reported  to  the  federation, 
and  it  takes  a  three-fourths  vote  of  all  members  present  in  the  federa- 
tion to  levy  the  boycott;  that  is,  on  the  following  meeting.     The  amend- 
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merits  to  the  constitution  will  explain  that  more  thoroughly.  1 
sub-committee  endeavors  to  arbitrate  the  difficulties.  Since  ^  have  b 
Secijetary  I  have  settled  one  difficulty.  It  is  an  invariable  rule  that 
council  first  offers  arbitration,  and  in  no  case  is  action  taken  withou 
hearing  from  the  employer.  Since  the  formation  of  the  Manufacture 
Association,  the  number  of  members  in  the  federation  has  remained 
same.  The  Manufacturers'  Association  has  had  no  effect  upon  the  fede 
tion.  A  short  time  ago  a  resolution  was  introduced  into  the  cour 
and  I  was  instructed  to  transmit  the  same  to  the  President  of  the  M; 
ufacturers'  Association,  Henry  L.  Davis.  I  wrote  out  the  com  muni 
tion  as  instructed,  asking  for  an  arbitration,  and  I  think  I  have 
resolution  here  in  the  minute  book.  [Producing.]  The  Manufactun 
Association  dodged  the  issue  at  that  time,  by  stating  that  matters 
that  time  should  have  gone  to  the  sub-association.  I  believe  the  o 
come  of  the  letter  was  the  ultimatum  issued  by  the  Manufacture 
Association  about  discharging  all  the  union  men  from  the  shoe  sho 
That  was  from  the  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association.  A  resolution  ^ 
introduced  by  Mr.  Furuseth  of  the  Sailors'  Union.  I  took  the  let 
down  and  left  it  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Rollins,  on  Sansome  Street.  I  hi 
been  an  officer  since  about  the  second  week  in  Januarv  of  this  ve 
Previous  to  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  v 
aware  of  any  official  business  that  would  be  transacted  in  the  coun 
It  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge  that  the  Manufacturers'  Associatj 
ever  offered  to  arbitrate  or  listen  to  the  federation  side  of  any  questi 
The  way  they  offer  arbitration  is  generally  through  the  press.  I  \ 
given  to  understand  indirectly  by  an  employer  that  I  might  l>e  soi 
for  the  position  I  occupied,  and  that  it  was  too  bad  that  I  had  taken  i 
position;  that  I  might  not,  perhaj)S,  be  able  to  get  any  more  work 
San  Francisco. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

Tlie  federation  pays  great  attention  to  the  requests  of  the  union 
regard  to  boycotts,  and  are  bound  to  investigate  their  request;  they 
not  always  bound  to  grant  it,  even  if  there  is  no  reason  why  it  shoi 
not  be  granted.  I  could  not  say  whether  there  are  more  cases  wh 
they  do  than  where  they  don't.  A  boycott  is  levied  for  a  certain  p 
pose,  and  when  the  end  is  attained  the  boycott  is  raised.  If  the  purp 
is  not  p;aincd,  sometimes  the  boycott  is  raised  for  a  length  of  time.  1 
council  instructs  the  union  to  raise  it.  They  do  not  generally  have  i 
union  ask  to  have  it  raised.  I  know  of  cases  in  the  federation  wh 
the  union  has  asked  to  have  the  boycott  raised  and  it  was  not  raia 
I  also  know  where  one  case  of  boycott  was  asked  and  was  refused  by  i 
Federated  Trades.  I  have  been  on  the  Executive  Committee  when  tl 
have  investigated  a  question  of  boycott.  On  those  occasions  they  g 
erally  go  out  and  try  to  talk  to  the  men.  I  have  been  on  sub-committ 
appointed  to  go  out  and  talk.  I  can  remember  a  number  of  ca 
where  I  went  with  such  a  request,  but  I  do  not  care  to  state  the  instam 
In  offering  arbitration  we  try  to  compromise  the  matter  and  effect  so 
settlement  by  asking  the  parties  upon  what  terms  they  desire  to  set 
My  understanding  of  the  word  arbitration  is  to  settle  the  difficulty 
the  easiest  possible  manner.  In  every  case  we  have  not  always  >^ 
that  we  were  willing  to  leave  the  matter  to  an  Arbitration  O 
and  leave  them  to  settle  ihe  maXlei^^iw^  xsiOT^WxwxNJtv^lfa 
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do.  The  matter  th^,t  I  settled,  the  man  had  an  agreement  with  the  ^ 
union,  and  had  sent  them  a  notification  that  he  would  no  longer  continue 
to  conduct  his  shop  under  that  agreement.  The  matter  was  brought  to 
the  council  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee.  I  went  over  there 
and  talked  to  the  man.  The  first  time  I  could  do  nothing  with  him. 
I  called  in  again  and  talked  to  him  again;  he  got  a  little  bit  hostile  at 
that  time.  We  did  nothing  further  than  to  let  him  go.  I  was  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  council  and  representing  the  Executive  Committee  at  that 
time.  We  met  the  man  and  the  agreement  was  signed  by  himself, 
representing  the  firm,  and  myself,  representing  the  council;  that  is,  the 
new  agreement,  which  embraced  all  the  features  of  the  old  agreement, 
and  the  men  had  gone  out  on  a  strike  in  the  meantime.  I  did  not  tell 
him  that  unless  he  agreed  to  that  the  men  would  continue  on  a  strike, 
nor  that  he  would  be  bovcotted.  We  conceded  to  him  as  much  as  he* 
gave.  I  decline  to  state  what  the  concessions  were.  That  was  in  the 
harness-making  trade. 

The  Shoemakers'  Association  threatened  to  lock  up  the  town  by  dis- 
charging the  union  men.  That  was,  more  particularly,  the  brewery 
trade  and  the  shoe  trade  at  the  same  time.  We  did  not  offer  to  arbi- 
trate any  particular  trade.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  the  date.  That 
did  not  refer  to  any  particular  trouble  at  that  time,  only  to  the  strained 
relations  between  capital  and  labor,  and  the  strained  relations  then 
existing  were  the  shoemakers'  trouble  and  the  Brewers'  Protective  Asso- 
ciation trouble,  and  some  others,  I  believe.  The  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion dodged  the  issue,  and  said  the  sub-association  was  the  one  the 
communication  should  be  sent  to;  that  the  sub-association  had  charge 
of  the  matter,  and  they  had  no  authority  to  take  the  matter  up.  I  have 
here  the  communication.     [Marked  Exhibit  E.] 

The  Sacramento  sub -association  withdrew  before  the  time  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Association.  I  don't  know  what  trades  union  withdrew 
from  the  federation  in  this  city;  if  it  had  occurred  I  would  know  it.  I 
have  a  record  book  here.  A  scab  is  a  kind  of  an  ulcer  on  the  commu- 
nity, a  thing  that  is  sought  for  by  the  employers  at  all  times.  A  scab 
is  sought  for  in  times  of  troubles  with  union  men  by  employers.  He  is 
a  man  who  may  be  incompetent  at  other  times  and  considered  a  more 
competent  workman  during  a  strike.  A  union  man  cannot  be  a  scab 
if  he  belongs  to  a  bona  fide  union.  He  may  be  a  non-union  man  and 
still  not  a  scab;  but  generally  all  scabs  are  non-union  men,  and  must 
be  non-union  men.  A  non-union  man  who  takes  the  place  of  a  union 
man  who  has  gone  out  on  a  strike  would  be  a  scab.  Union  16  was 
called  a  scab  union  because  it  was  composed  of  men  expelled  from  the 
union,  and  men  who  had  scabbed  it  at  various  times  upon  the  Brewery 
Workmen's  Union.  Union  16  was  not  recognized  by  the  federation, 
and  that,  therefore,  made  it  a  scab  union.  If  a  shop  is  a  strictly  union 
shop,  and  a  non-union  man  should  go  to  work  in  that  shop,  in  spite  of 
the  union  rules,  there  having  been  no  strike,  but  he  is  given  the  work 
there,  should  there  be  a  strike  later  on  he  would  not  be  a  scab  as  soon 
as  he  went  to  work  there,  and  not  until  the  strike  had  occurred.  A 
perfectly  organized  trades  union,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  one  that  con- 
trols all  branches  of  the  business  which  has  all  men  working  at  the 
trade  of  the  union,  the  object  of  that  control  being  to  regulate  the  man- 
agement of  the  business  so  that  the  men  will  not  be  o^^t^^^^^^^ccA^^^ 
that  the  wages  shall  not  be  reduced,  and  to  tedMe^  ciQrccL^^Nl>5c^<3^  \xwav 
outside  Bourcea  as  much  as  possible. 
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In  carrying  out  those  ideas  they  make  certain  regulations;  for  instance, 
they  provide  the  number  of  apprentices  that  may  be  had  to  each  num- 
ber of  journeymen,  and  it  generally  follows  that  as  soon  as  a  trade  gets 
a  perfect  organization  of  a  business  it  regulates  the  number  of  appren- 
tices. There  is  only  pne  trade  that  I  can  think  of  where  such  a  regula- 
tion does  not  exist,  and  it  is  the  shoemakers.  I  don't  think  they  ever 
had  any  such  regulation.  The  organization  of  labor  is  not  always  confined 
to  skilled  mechanics.  It  would  certainly  be  a  good  thing  if  labor  was 
organized,  both  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers,  clerks,  and  all.  I  don't 
claim  to  be  an  expert  upon  labor  matters.  If  all  lines  of  trade  wert* 
organized  in  this  country  thoroughly,  in  my  opinion,  the  young  men 
growing  up  who  could  not  get  into  a  trade  would  be  able  to  get  along;  I 
think  they  would  go  into  some  particular  trade,  and  I  don't  think  it 
would  come  to  a  point  that  the  trades  would  be  so  limited  as  to  appren- 
tice that  they  would  be  unable  to  get  in.  I  have  never  formed  any 
opinion  upon  that  matter,  and  I  certainly  cannot  tell  what  is  going  to 
come  in  the  hereafter.  I  know  of  a  case  where  a  boycott  has  been  con- 
tinued when  the  strike  was  declared  off.  It  was  not  declared  off  by 
the  Federated  Trades,  but  the  boycott  was  continued  by  them.  If  a 
shop  employing  union  men  were  to  have  difficulty,  and  those  men  were 
to  go  out  on  strike,  and  that  shop  in  place  of  hiring  other  mechanics 
were  to  take  boys,  born  in  San  Francisco,  into  their  employ,  and  teach 
them  the  particular  trade,  they  would  be  scabs,  because  they  woultl 
be  working  for  a  less  rate  of  wages  than  the  men  would  receive;  neces- 
sarily as  apprentices  they  would  receive  less  w^ages.  If  they  received 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  work  that  they  did,  just  as  much  as 
the  men  who  went  out,  being  better  paid  than  ordinary  apprentices, 
from  the  very  fact  of  their  going  to  work  in  that  place  to  learn  that 
trade,  the  shop  having  been  abandoned  by  the  union  men,  they  would 
be  scabs,  because  the  unions  would  certainly  have  apprentices  in  that 
shop,  and  the  boys  that  went  in  w^ould  be  scabbing  on  the  apprentic*' 
union.  It  is  quite  often  the  case  that  the  union  takes  to  itself  the  power 
of  deciding  what  would  be  a  scab  under  such  circumstances,  and  any 
non-union  man  and  every  boy  who  goes  to  work  wherever  there  may 
be  a  vacancv  caused  bv  any  trouble,  thev  would  necessarilv  be  scab^^. 
Men  go  out  on  strike  on  principle,  and  other  men  take  their  places,  and 
the  latter  are  necessarily-  scabs,  both  men  and  boys. 

Reexamined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

I  do  not  regard  that  scabbing  is  an  unpardonable  offense  in  the  eves  of 
union  men,  and  know  of  no  union  that  so  regards  it.  Numbers  of  such 
cases  have  been  given.  There  is  no  rule  that  a  scab  shall  be  inevitably 
and  forever  branded.  It  is  not  always  the  rule  among  unions  to  fine 
boys  who  take  the  place  of  men  on  strike,  and  I  know  of  cases  where 
boys  have  been  admitted  into  the  unions  under  those  circumstances 
without  fines  and  without  reproach.  If  an  offer  to  arbitrate  were  made 
by  the  manufacturer,  we  would  try  to  arbitrate  the  difficulty  to  the  best 
interests  of  both  parties;  and  if  an  offer  were  made  that  the  Arbitration 
Committee  should  be  composed  of  persons  not  connected  with  trades  or 
with  the  employers,  I  think  that  the  committee  would  submit  to  it; 
but  no  offer  of  that  character  has  been  made.  I  have  known  of 
who  were  willing  to  readmit  scabs  who  had  scabbed  upon  tbp  ^ 
without  fine,  and  I  know  of  BeveiaV  caae^  ^\v«t^  \}cv«^  Vi^.^^^  Iv 
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but  in  my  own  union  we  have  taken  men  back  who  have  scabbed,  with- 
out fine  and  without  punishment.  I  did  not  consider  that  unusual 
and  I  thought  it  was  good  policy.  I  did  not  consider  at  that  time  that 
my  union  was  the  only  one  that  ever  did  it.  I  have  heard  of  a  number 
of  such  cases  before. 

[The  further  hearing  of  the  matter  was  then  continued  until  Tuesday, 
June  14,  1892,  at  1:30  p.  m.] 


Exhibit  A. 

DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES 
Of  the  Board  of  Manufacturers  and  Employers  of  California. 

Tliis  association  is  formed  to  promote  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
1  ts  policy  is  not  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  aggression,  but  it  shall  be  the  earnest  endeavor  of 
its  members  to  prevent  friction,  and  to  peacefully  settle  all  disputes  that  may  arise 
between  employers  and  employes. 

We,  the  members  of  this  association,  have  no  wish  to  interfere  with  the  indisputable 
right  of  labor  to  organize,  but  believe  in  the  organization  and  the  federation  of  employers 
of  labor,  to  the  end  that  neither  party  shall  tempt  the  other  to  overstep  the  bonas  of 
right,  reason,  and  justice. 

We  believe  that  the  arbitrary  spirit  shown  by  the  unions  in  the  absence  of  any  effective 
restraining  power,  and  the  frequent  strikes  and  boycotts,  which  have,  in  consequence, 
]>revailed  in  this  community,  are  dangerous  to  its  industries,  and  this  association  of 
«'mployers  is  formed  to  chect  these  growing  evils. 

We  recognize  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  in  its  own  defense,  or  to  ameliorate  its  con- 
«iition,  and  we,  as  employers,  will  not  trespass  on  this  right  by  refusing  employment  to 
any  one  because  belonging  to  such  labor  organization;  out  we  reserve  to  ourselves  the 
right  to  decide  as  to  whom  we  shall  or  whom  we  shall  not  employ. 

CONSTITUTION. 
Article  1.— Name,  and  How  Composed. 

Section  1.  This  association  shall  be  known  as  the  Board  of  Manufacturers  and 
ICnii>loyers  of  California. 

Skc.  2.  It  shall  be  composed  of  firms,  corporations,  or  individuals  who  are  members 
of  associations  of  emj)loyers  in  any  j:>articular  branch  of  industry  in  this  State,  and  also 
of  such  firms,  corporatitms,  or  inaividuals  as  have  property  orother  interests  in  this 
St.ite. 

Such  firms,  corporations,  or  individuals  may  become  members,  and  have  representa- 
tion and  vote  in  tnis  association,  by  signing  tne  membership  roll  and  paying  tne  mem- 
Ijership  dues. 

Sec.  3.  Applications  for  membership  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary,  and  maybe 
acted  upon  at  any  meeting  of  the  Boara  of  Directors;  and  if  approved  oy  the  Board,  the 
firm,  corporation,  or  individual  shall  become  a  member  on  signing  the  roll. 

Skc.  4.  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  October,  1891,  no  members  of  this  association 
shall  be  permitted  to  withdraw  therefrom  until  his  or  its  resignation  shall  first  have 
been  placed  on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  this  association  for  the  period  of  sixty  days, 
and  the  said  resignation  shall  have  been  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  expi- 
ration of  that  period. 

Article  VII. — Strikes  and  Boycotts. 

Section  1.  Whereas,  strikes  and  boycotts  are  inimical  to  the  best  interest  of  both 
employer  and  employ^;  and  whereas,  tliis  association  is  desirous  of  exhausting  all  ami- 
cable means  of  ending  or  preventing  strikes  and  boycotts  before  resorting  to  coercion:  it 
is  hereby  j)n)vided  that  in  case  of  a  strike  or  a  boycott  in  any  of  the  different  trades 
represented  in  this  association  which  cannot  be  settled  by  the  trade  involved  in  such 
ditficultv,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  investigate  the  trouble,  act 
as  an  arbitration  committee,  or  recommend  such  means,  or  take  such  steps  to  end  the 
strike  or  boycott  as  it  may  deem  advisable  or  necessar3'. 
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Exhibit  B. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'    ASSOCIATIOX, 

Which  Emphyx  ^0,000  PfopU,  and  Pajfx  Dailij  ^H)n,000  for  Wages,  has  Issued  the  Following 

Manifesto  on  the  Boycott, 

The  Hoanl  of  Manufacturers  and  Em])loyers  of  California  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  when  a  universal  and  svi^tematic  effort  should  be  made  to  put  an  end  to  boycotts 
and  the  ]iernieious  interference  of  trades  unions  with  the  internal  affairs  of  trade. 
Unless  this  be  done  the  already  suffering  industries  of  the  city  will  soon  become  8i> 
badly  handicai»i>ed  us  to  be  practicallv  out  of  the  race  in  the  competition  of  the  world. 
Every  line  of  production  has  suffered  from  this  cifuse.    Tons  of  iron  work  of  all  sorts. 


products  imiH)rted  from  the  East  is  steadily  increasing, 
'manufacturers  of  furniture  are  facing  a  ruinous  comjvetition.  Much*  of  the  hardwooil 
tinishings  for  our  buildings  is  prei^red  in  the  East  and  shipi>ed  here  ready  to.be  put  in 
place.  The  lumber  output  is  curtailed.  Coasting  vessels  are  laid  up.  Althougli  the 
second  w«H>l-gn»wing  State  in  the  Union,  our  output  of  woolen  goods  is  ridiculously 
small  and  growing  less.  Eight  hundred  white  cigarmakers  once  found  employment  lii 
San  Francisco;  now  less  than  200  work  at  their  trade.  Eastern  barrels  threaten  to  close 
our  coojx»r  shojis.  Eastern  bottle<l  Ix'er  competes  with  a  sui>erior  San  Francisco  product. 
Several  factones  have  gone  East  and  more  are  exj^ected  to  follow.  Possessing  an 
unrivaUni  harbor,  a  splendid  location,  a  rich  and  vast  subsidiary  country,  and  plenty  of 
capital,  the  city  ought  to  gn.>w  faster  than  the  cities  of  the  East.*  Instead,  at  the  i>resent 
rate  the  next  census  will  show  a  itopulation  of  200.000  in  place  of  the  500,000  it  ought  to 
show.  The  loss  of  the  city  is  the  loss  of  the  State.  Stagnation  means  the  consumption 
of  less  lumlK'r,  less  grain,' less  fruit,  less  of  everytliing  tlie  country  produces.  It  meanii 
that  the  former  must  pay  freight  to  distant  markets.  The  tirmsin  the  Manufacturers' 
Ass*XMation  emplov  40,000  i»tH.^ple  and  jxiv  $100,000  [>er  day  in  wages.  What  if  these  plant:^ 
gv^  East? 

Wages  are  higher  here  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  According  to  the  official 
re^H^rt  of  the  lUireau  of  l^bor  Statistics  they  are  more  than  10  j^r  cent  higher  than 
in  Illinois:  more  than  20  jH'r  cent  higher  tl'ian  in  New  York;  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  wages  in  Entrland.  and  more  than  three  times  the  wages  paid  in  Germany. 
France,  and  Italy.  While  wa^es  are  higher  the  hours  of  labor  are  shorter  than  in  any 
other  couniry  except  Australia,  the  cost  of  living  is  less  and  the  climate  i>ermits  work 
all  the  year  rinmd.  This  is  not  due  to  the  unions.  It  is  natural  to  California.  It  would 
prevail'if  no  unions  exisunl. 

The  manufacturers  »io  not  complain  of  the  wages.  There  is  no  desire  to  reiiuce  them 
Ih>1ow  the  nvtnnal  rate,  which  must  alwavs  remain  the  highest.  If  permitted  to  <lo 
business  in  jn^ace  the  manufacturers  could  |^y  these  wages  and  prosper.  It  is  the 
element  of  uncertainly  that  kills.  The  lalK>r  leader  stacks  to  contnn  the  men,  and  the 
manufacturer  cannv^t  niana^e  his  business  to  the  In'st  advantage.  It  is  because  the  life 
v^f  a  business  has  hert^iofort.*  Wen  at  the  merv^y  of  the  boyov»tt  that  manufacturers  have 
l»een  afniid  to  launch  into  new  undertakings,  imprv»ve*  their  plants,  or  push  for  new 
avenues  of  trade. 

The  levyini:  and  agitation  of  a  boycott  is  always  harmful,  not.  |>erhaps,  to  the  particu- 
lar industry  soucht  to  W  injuriHl.  but  to  the  comniunity  at  large.  It  foments  uneasiness. 
It  alarms  capital  iniendetr  for  investment.  It  creates  that  uncertainty  which  is  the 
vleath  of  inide.  ^t  iiivosa  bad  impr^'ssion  of  San  V>ancis<'o  to  intending  settlers.  Boy- 
Cv^tt  circr.lars  always  lie.  It  is  not  t*K>  much  to  say  that  not  a  single  truthful  boycott 
circular  has  K^en  isVr.ed  since  Inn-cotting  Wean.  Their  misstatements  slander  the" cit v. 
and  slander  the  men  doiu^  busii\ess  here,  they  arv  j^enucious.  destructive,  and  wholfy 
bad.  The  Wycoit  is  a  crying  evil  of  our  times.*  It  is  the  [H^rsuasion  of  brute  force.  It 
vUvs  not  Wlong  to  nuHleni  civiliration.  It  is  never  hvmest.  Walking  delegates  have 
Wvn  briWtl  to  Nnw^tt  com^H^titors,  and  walking  delegate?  have  exacted  bribes  for 
immunitv  frxMU  Wycotts.  It  is  never  just.  When  v'ahii.  Nickelsbiirg  A  Co.  introducetl 
new  machinery  in  their  factory,  a  commit tiv  of  ex].H»rt  manufacturers  reported  that  the 
new  rate  on  tlie  new  machines  actuallv  increased  the  wages  of  the  oj^rator,  yet  a  boy- 
cott was  levie^l.  The  "  AWuvl  Post '^  is  boycotted  after  the  Typographical  Tniou 
de\'!ar\^l  the  lH\vcott  untenable,  and  askinl  to*  have  it  raised.    Wellington  coal  is  boy- 


dec  la  re  against  it,    A  Wycotter  is,  in  all  resjvcts.  a  highwayman.    He  is  an  industrial 
wr^vker.  *  His  single  and'simple  prv>jH>sition  is,  "Stand  and  deliver."* 

These  evils  do  not  spring  frvun  the  Wtter  judgment  of  the  workmen  themael 
They  are  the  ivs;ih  of  the  system  of  )v»id  walking  delegates^    It  is  a  matter  of 
experiem'v  thai  a  union  supi^ming  a  walking  delegate  can  never  be  at 
moment  agitation  cea*es  the  men  gn^w  careles*^  do  not  attend  meetings^  '- 
l>ay  duejk    The  |>aid  walking  delegate  finds  hi9  »inirce  of  rwenue 
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and  his  reputation  as  a  leader  growing  pale.  He  foments  discontent  creates  a  labor  war, 
fills  up  his  treasury,  and  is  at  once  the  observed  of  union  men,  and  tne  hero  of  the  hour. 
The  paid  walking  delegate  has  everything  to  gain  from  a  labor  war:  the  workingman 
has  everything  to  lose.  If  a  strike  succeeds  the  workingman  is  still  a  loser,  but  the  paid 
walking  delegate  reigns  supreme.  Agitatiorr  is  the  life  of  unionism.  None  know  this 
better  tnan  labor  leaders.  They  have  a  slogan:  "Agitate,  educate,  organize  I"  But  "agi- 
tate "  comes  first,  and  is  the  most  important.  This  activity  is  ^ood  for  the  paid  walking 
delegate,  but  it  is  ruinous  to  business,  and  calamitous  to  the  industrious  workingman. 
When  a  workingman  stops  to  consider  the  amount  he  has  paid  in  dues  to  his  own  union, 
the  amount  m  assessments  to  assist  other  unions  in  trouble,  the  amount  he  has  lost  in 
wages  bv  going  out  on  strikes,  he  sees  at  once  that  the  union  has  cost  him  much,  and 

fained  nim  nothing.  The  average  workingman  does  not  desire  to  belong  to  a  union, 
[e  does  not  attend  the  meetings.  He  only  belongs  because  compelled.  A  few  men  run 
the  meetings,  run  the  unions,  and  bring  on  all  the  labor  wars.  The  few  gain  by  it— the 
many  suffer.  v 

This  condition  of  things  should  no  longer  be  tolerated.  The  boycott  should  be  stopped. 
The  citizens  of  the  State  hold  this  evil  m  the  hollow  of  their  hands.  Let  them  declare 
against  the  boycott,  and  it  is  doomed.  Watch  your  employes,  and  discharge  boycotters. 
Patronize  boycotted  firms.  When  boycotting  becomes  dangerous,  and  boycotts  help 
more  than  they  harm,  boycotting  will  cease. 


Exhibit  C. 

San  Francisco,  May  12, 1892. 
.T.  J.  O'Brien  &  Co.,  San  Francisco: 

Gentlemen:  The  Board  of  Manufacturers  and  Employers  of  California  is  informed 
that  many  of  your  clerks  are  in  the  habit  of  parading  Saturday  nights  before  the  stores 
of  C.  Curtin  and  the  Maze  in  a  boycotting  procession.  The  names  of  five  of  your  clerks 
who  were  in  the  parade  of  last  Saturday  evening  are  as  follows:  Fallon,  Walsh,  Manigan, 
Ballard,  and  Carroll.  The  Board  begs  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  mani- 
festo issued  on  the  subject  of  boycotting,  and  requests  that  you  will  take  measures  to 
prevent  your  men  from  participating  in  methods  so  disastrous  to  the  welfare  of  the  city. 

Respectfully, 

GEORGE  C.  WILLIAMS, 
'  Secretary. 

Exhibit  D. 
declaration:  of  purposes 

Of  Council  of  Federated  Trades  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 

For  the  purpose  of  extending,  strengthening,  and  perpetuating  the  organization  of 
labor  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  to  improve  its  present  social  condition;  to  resist  the  imposi- 
tion of  additional  burdens;  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  unjust  and  unnecessary  legislation; 
to  enforce  existing  laws  in  favor  of  labor,  and  especially  those  in  favor  of  eignt  hours 
as  a  day's  labor,  and  against  contract,  convict,  ana  Mongolian  competition,  and  to  dis- 
seminate knowledge,  and  in  every  practical  way  advance  the  material  welfare  of  the 
workers,  individually  and  collectivel^r,  the  various  trades  and  labor  organisations  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  do  constitute  the  following  rules  for  their  federative  association: 

Constitution. — Article  VIII. 

Section  1.  Where  a  union  desires  to  prevent  a  grievance  to,  or  ask  for  a  boycott  for 
the  council,  the  statement  of  the  cause  of  complaint,  indorsed  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of 
all  the  members  present  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  complaining  union,  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  council,  which  will  carefully  investigate  and 
endeavor  to  amicably  adjust  the  difficulty.  The  committee  will  report  the  result  of  its 
investigation  to  the  union  involved,  at  its  next  regular  meeting,  of  which  all  members 
shall  have  been  notified  by  either  postal  card  or  letter.  After  a  thorough  discussion  of 
the  trouble,  should  three  fourths  of  the  members  present,  by  secret  ballot  taken  in  the 
presence  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  council,  decide  in  favor  of  a  boycott,  the 
organization  shall  immediately  notify  the  council  of  the  action  taken,  and  the  number 
of  union  and  non-union  men  involvea. 

Sec.  2.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  council,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  report  the 
result  of  its  investigations  and  the  action  taken  by  the  union.  After  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  involved,  should  three  fourths  of  the  delegates  present  decide  in 
favor  of  a  bovcott,  it  shall  be  so  ordered. 

Sec.  3.  After  a  boycott  has  been  declared  by  a  union  and  indorsed  by  the  council  the 
Secretary  of  the  council  shall  immediately  notify  all  affiliated  unions  and  sub-federa- 
tions, under  seal,  of  such  action. 

6* 
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Sk*'.  1.  WluMi  a  U\vrott  \u\»  hoen  declared  off,  the  Secretary  of  the  council  shall 
iiiiiiiodiatoly  notify  all*  alHIiated  unions  and  sub-federations,  under  seal,  of  such  action. 

Skc.  .\  Any  delepite  or  union  notifying;  any  attlliated  union  of  the  levying  or  remoral 
*»f  any  In^vcott,  U'fore  the  council  has' taken  othcial  action,  shall  be  reprimanded,  fined. 
j*!ii«|uMidci\.  or  cx|h»1UhI,  upon  conviction  thereof. 

Skc.  i\.  Any  tlclcjjate.  atlUiatcd  union,  or  sub-federation  usinj^  the  name  of  the  council 
for  lH\vcottin|S:  purpONCs.  without  the  indorsement  of  the  council,  shall  be  repriniande^i. 
llnctl,  susiHMidcti.  or  oxiH'Uod.  u)H>n  conviction  thereof. 

Skc  7,  'V\w  names  of  all  ihtsous  or  tirms  to  l>e  bovcotted  by  a  union  for  ]^mtronizing 
anv  lH\vcoitcd  |H»rson  or  lirm,  must  Ih»  first  submittoif  to  the  council  for  indorsement. 

.*5kc.  S.  When  a  lH>ycotl  lias  In'en  granted  to  a  union,  it  shall  be  prosecute<l  with  the 
utiuo>t  vijror  until  the  end  sou);ht  for  is  attained.  When  a  union  receives  i>ermission  i*» 
lcv\  a  hiwcott,  and  fails  to  vijronmsly  pn>sei*ute  the  s;une,  the  council  may  then  declare 
the"  lH\vooit  off,  after  one  week's  notice  of  such  intention  has  been  given  on  the  floor  of 
the  coiinoil. 

Sk»\  s>.  .Vny  union  to  whom  a  Kwcott  has  l>een  granted  must  be  prei>ared  to  defray 
all  evjHMiM'N  which  may  Ih»  iuvess;iry  to  pn^sivute  such  lH»ycoti. 


Exhibit  E. 

March  7. 

W • .  .1  \  M K<  11.  K o  \  u I  K^i  It ,  St'.* i'^t>t  r V  Kxrc u  t I'lr  I  «> mi  hi  ittff  Fn lent Utl  Trailes : 

l^KVK  Sik:  Your  oomniunicativui  duly  recoiviHl  was  pre>ented  to  the  lU^ard  of  Director*' 
»*t  this  :is>«s*\ati\Mi  at  its  rt*gular  iiiivting  this  afteniiK»n.  and  I  am  authorized  in  reply  to 
^iuotc  the  folloxxiug  cvtniot  frv»m  the  constitution  of  this  ass4H:iation.  to  wit:  "That  in 
VMM*  \»f  ,•*  >tr;kc  or  a  ls\vcott  in  any  of  the  dit"Tort*ni  iradt-s  repri's^L'nted  in  this  associa- 
?-.t»n  whvh  cannot  N*  sctiUHi  by  the  tnido  invt»lveil  in  such  diihculty.  it  shall  be  the  duty 
%^f  the  li\>rtr^l  of  Pirtvtors  to  invoticato  the  mniMe.  act  as  an  arbitration  committee,  or 
I'^xNM'.nv.end  s;;ch  moans  or  take  >r.oli  sio|v?  to  end  the  strike  v^r  lH>ycott  as  it  may  deem 

;;dxi>a'o'o  or  v.«\vsN.-4ry."and  to  add  iho i»f  the  ImmixI  that  as  the  various  organi- 

:af.ov.>  rt'prx'M'nt^Ni  '.n  th;s  ass*x".ativU\  have  not  r\sii:t<te«i  its  action,  any  conference 
ov.  :he  jmt;  of  th'.s  no^v'.af.on  with  any  t^rg,in:.'a::o!i.  i  \oepi  on  sv.ch  nequest.  is  deeme«l 
■  v,e  \  iy\l  •:  e  V, :  a  v.  ^*  '.;:  •. ; ;:  >:  i :  *  a  V  *.e 
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Tuesday,  June  14, 1892. 
Testimony  of  Walter  Rosie. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

Reside  in  San  Francisco,  and  am  a  manufacturer  of  boots  and  shoes. 
Am  a  member  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association — my  company  is.  I 
am  not  an  officer  of  that  company,  but  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Associated 
Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers.  Have  been  engaged  in  business  in  this 
city  twenty-five  years.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  White  Labor 
League  the  condition  of  trade  was  good.  The  Chinese  at  that  time  cut 
quite  a  large  figure  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  My  com- 
pany was  an  employer  at  that  time.  Most  of  the  employers  at  that  time 
employed  Chinese,  I  think,  though  I  am  not  certain.  There  was  much 
complaint  about  the  competition  of  Chinese.  The  White  Labor  League, 
I  think,  was  formed  out  of  an  old  shoemakers'  union  that  formerly 
existed,  and  I  presume  that  the  complaint  in  regard  to  the  Chinese  was 
the  principal  cause  of  its  formation.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  look 
upon  its  formation  with  favor  in  order  to  destroy  competition  of  the  Chi- 
nese, and  I  think  to  a  certain  extent  they  accomplished  that  end  by  advo- 
cating the  use  of  white  labor,  and  so  forth.  I  do  not  think  there  was 
any  boycotting  in  those  days,  though  I  am  not  certain.  I  did  not  advo- 
cate the  use  of  the  boycott.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  we  aided 
the  league  financially,  though  I  would  not  be  certain.  I  was  not  opposed 
to  boycotting  Chinese,  and  I  was  not  opposed  to  boycotting  white  men 
handling  Chinese  goods.  I  did  not  do  anything  in  that  line.  I  don't 
think  boycotting  a  legitimate  mode  of  warfare,  and  am  opposed  to  it.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  when  I  would  deem  boycotting 
to  be  a  proper  course  for  the  trades  union  to  pursue.  I  do  not  believe 
in  calm  submission  on  the  part  of  trades  unions  to  any  demand  or  situ- 
ation that  may  confront  them.  I  have  been  a  member  of  a  labor  organ- 
ization. It  did  not  at  that  time  advocate  boycotting.  I  don't  think  it 
Avas  invented  then. 

I  belonged  to  the  Crispins  in  this  city.  I  think  that  the  agitation 
conducted  by  the  White  Labor  League  against  the  Chinese  was  partly 
the  means  of  driving  them  out  of  the  business  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
Chinese  were  then  conducting  business,  both  manufacturing  and  work- 
ing for  manufacturers,  and  the  eflbrts  of  the  White  Labor  League  assisted 
in  driving  the  Chinese  out  of  the  business,  both  as  manufacturers  and 
as  laborers.  It  and  other  labor  organizations  in  San  Francisco  inaugu- 
rated and  kept  up  that  agitation,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  all  people  against  them.  I  know  of  several 
members  of  our  organization  that  formerly  employed  Chinese,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  record  that  most  of  them  did.  Speaking  for  my  own  com- 
])any,  there  has  been  very  little  change  in  the  rates  of  wages  since  the 
time  before  the  organization  of  the  White  Labor  League.  Since  1881 
we  have  increased  the  product  of  our  factory.  I  think  the  White  Labor 
League  have  continued  their  agitation  until  within  recent  date.  I  do 
not  know  how^  long  it  is  since  they  have  received  assistance  from  the 
Manufacturers.  I  think  as  late  as  two  years  ago  we  paid  money  to  the 
league.  I  think  it  must  have  been  three  years  ago.  Since  that  time 
they  have  continued  their  organization,  but  the  a^t^l\Wl^\\^c^ix^E.^^^»». 
ceased.    I  think  the  object  of  the  league  Vfa^  V^  xwcv  q>\x\.  ^i^vcvft»fc  \sioRft.^ 
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1  think  that  ono  of  tho  groat  foaturosor  factors  in  running  out  Chine?e 
shoos*  was  olioap  Kastorn  niauufaoture.  I  do  not  think  that  the  agita- 
tion inoroasi\l  tho  Kx*al  product. 

Our  hu>i uoss  has  dooroasod  in  the  city  of  ^:^an  Francisco  for  the  last 
eight  or  nine  voars  constantly,  on  account  of  the  competition  of  cheap 
Kiistoru  >l\ivs.  I  think  thoro  has  bi»en  an  agitation  conducted  by  tht* 
While  Labor  League  against  cheap  Kastorn  slioes.  luit  I  do  not  think 
thev  reooivod  anv  assistance  from  tho  Manufacturers  in  that  line.  1 
made  use  of  the  hiln^r  stamp  until  it  was  demanded  from  us  by  the 
rtssooiatlon.  No  reason  was  given  for  that  demand.  A  substitute  wa? 
not  olferod,  Tliere  was  a  sot  of  resolutions  that  were  offered;  there  wa? 
no  sianu\  hut  I  think  thev  aiireed  to  furnish  ono.  An  otier  was  made 
of  the  substituted  stamn  to  the  entire  Manufacturers' Association,  which 
otVer  was  reiected  on  tho  siround  that  there  were  too  manv  condition* 
:\\uw\u\\  to  it.  as  we  thought  wo  would  have  to  s:gn  our  entire  rights  as 
mar.ufaeiurers  awav.  Ono  of  the  obiootior.s.  1  think,  was  that  we  were 
r.o:  pertnittovi  to  hire  any  men  only  those  that  the  union  should  approve 
of.  0;;r  principal  objivli-Mi  to  accepting  another  stamp  at  the  hands  of 
t^e  uv.ior.  was  the  w :iv  tb.e  union  had  hai.died  us. 

[  fb.e  agreement  and  resolutions  are  oiiVrovl  i:i  evidence,  and  marked 
K\V.ib;:  i-l 

A v.o: : '. e r  ob; iv :  U* v.  w as  t b. a :  w  e  c .>u ' d  :: . :  s: j::i  a  propos: : ion  t h at  would 
•.r.ake  v.s  t  v.iv'.ov  v.u'n  to  vio  work  ti.a:  v.'-^vild  re  dor.e  bv  a  bov.  The 
ex'.w.se  of  a:Mvb*.v.g  :b.a:  staiv.p  :o  ov.r  g.vvis  was  ar.oiher  objection. 

V«  •^  •»♦  «■  ••  j^i*. 

.\^ w .s>  ...^  V  ».«».>;  >.,»...  ^  4.. a.  *..t' r\^ .i..i..-.  ..^  ..O"  4ii  *»w»r ce,  or  mai 
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in  our  sole  leather  department,  which,  of  course,  would  block  the  entire 
shop;  they  ordered  eight  or  ten  men  in  one  department  to  stop  work, 
and  it  necessarily  blocked  all  the  rest.  We  immediately  replaced  these 
men  with  whomever  we  could  find  to  fill  the  positions,  and  the  union 
endeavored  to  pass  a  boycott.  The  federation,  I  believe,  acquiesced  and 
sent  it  back  to  the  union  to  be  indorsed,  which  they  were  unable  to  do, 
and  finally  it  was  declared  off  after  some  three  months  backing  and 
filling  on  the  proposition.  That  was  the  cause  of  our  trouble;  we  had 
a  three  months'  strike. 

I  don't  think  I  ever,  in  a  meeting  of  the  White  Labor  League,  went  on 
the  floor  and  advocated  the  taking  off  of  a  boycott  on  Butterfield  <fe  Co. 
We  did  not  make  a  promise  to  put  an  exhibit  in  the  fair  and  thereby 
break  faith  with  the  league  by  refusing  to  put  it  in.  In  regard  to  the 
strike  in  our  sole  leather  department,  when  we  employed  a  man  to  work 
there  we  considered  that  his  time  was  ours,  to  work  in  that  sole  leather 
room  for  the  ten  hours  that  he  was  there  at  a  dollar  a  day,  or  whatever 
it  might  be.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  I  expected  such  a 
man  to  do  work  that  was  worth  13  50  a  day.  The  trouble  was  not  first 
caused  by  an  attempt  of  one  of  our  foremen  to  buy  cut  leather.  I 
believe  there  were  several  controversies  with  our  foreman  on  the  ques- 
tion of  wages  in  that  room.  I  don't  know  what  the  wages  were  previous 
to  that  trouble.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  wages  we  pay  now  without 
looking  at  the  books  to  find  out.  I  claim  it  is  Eastern  competition  that 
causes  the  dull  times  here.  It  is  our  particular  business  as  to  whether 
our  association  pays  12  to  15  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock  invested.  I 
wish  it  would  pay  20  per  cent;  I  would  like  it  so  much  the  better. 

Our  factory  became  a  union  factory  under  a  request  from  the  union, 
and  we  had  no  objection;  there  may  have  been  something  else,  I  don't 
know.  There  was  no  understanding  between  ourselves  and  any  parties 
as  to  unionizing  the  factory.  I  do  not  think  there  were  promises  made 
on  both  sides.  It  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us  whether  our  men 
belonged  to  the  union  or  not.  I  am  President  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  I  know  that  no  black-list  exists,  and  I  never  made  a 
e^tatement  to  the  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  one  did  exist.  I  never 
saw  any  such  statement  in  the  papers. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Nickelsburg. 

At  the  time  the  Chinese  were  employed  in  the  factories  conducted 
here  by  white  people  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  Chinese  employed; 
I  don't  know  what  proportion  of  Chinese  to  whites.  There  are  less 
white  shoemakers  employed  to-day  in  San  Francisco  than  when  the 
Chinese  were  employed  jointly.  Chinese  goods  have  been  replaced  by 
I]astern  cheap  goods.  I  should  say  as  my  opinion  that  there  are 
double  the  amount  of  goods  imported  from  the  East  as  compared  with 
what  the  Chinese  make  here.  At  the  time  of  the  Chinese  boycotts,  I 
think  they  were  conducted  by  advertising  the  people  that  carried 
Chinese  goods,  or  something  of  that  character,  and  committees  of  labor 
organizations,  etc.,  visiting  the  houses  and  requesting  them  not  to  deal 
in  Chinese  goods. 

I  think  that  arbitration  should  always  be  the  first  measure.     The 
constitution  states  that  no  member  is  eligible  to  membership  unless  he 
agrees  not  to  employ  Chinese;  but  there  is  nothing  as  to  ^^.%^v^  «s^\^^  ^x^^ 
suits  himself  as  to  that,  or  agrees  with  \i\ft  Y^oxVixi^xi.    \  \\aft^\»  ^^»»^*^^ 
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whito  labor  stamp.  Speaking  for  my  own  firm,  our  trade  has  decreased 
^railually  in  San  Francisco;  it  is  less  in  San  Francisco,  probably  by  20 
per  cent.  It  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  for  the  last  seven  years.  We 
liave  increased  our  trade  in  the  interior.  The  cause  of  the  decrease  is 
tlie  desire  of  the  people  to  buy  cheaper  shoes  than  we  can  produce  in 
San  Francisco,  1  presume;  we  import  no  shoes.  When  the  new  stamp 
was  ollered  last  February  bv  the  union,  I  was  a  meml)er  of  the  Manu- 
factnrers*  .Vssocialion,  and  I  understoixi  tiiat  the  association  was  work- 
ing under  an  agreement  with  the  White  Lalnir  League;  that  it  could 
employ  and  dischargt^  anylxnly  they  pleased.  The  block  system  is  that 
if  tlicre  is  trouble  in  a  factorv,  or  a  union  man  leaves  a  factory,  the 
union  permits  none  of  its  members  to  take  work  in  that  same  factory, 
nor  anyUnly  else  if  they  can  prevent  it. 

I  .Vgnvment  olVerinl  in  evidence,  and  marketi  Exhibit  2.] 
At  the  time  we  Uvame  a  member  of  the  association  this  agreeiner.t 
was  in  existemv.  At  the  time  the  new  stamp  was  offered  to  us  thi? 
agrivment  was  in  existen^v.  and  that  was  in  direct  conflict  with  this 
agrivment,  aiui  so  ivnsidertHi  by  the  association.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  raw  nnuerial  impv'^rttHl  from  the  Fast,  the  principal  portion  of  which 
is  material  that  ihev  do  not  manufacture  in  California,  as.  for  instance, 
the  tiner  grades  of  v*alf  skin  and  kid.  We  did  not  l^iong  to  the  Manu- 
fncturxTs'  Ass^viation  A\hon  it  was  tirst  started,  alt houch  I  l^elieve  we 
wert*  askt\i  to  joiti.  We  did  not  think  we  had  any  reas^Mi  to  join.  We 
thought  our  rt^latior.s  wert^  such  with  our  i>eooIe,  eenerallv,  that  we 
\\ould  n.*:  b.ave  any  ivcasior.  to  join  any  association  to  protect  our- 
selves. The  ac:;ov.  of  tb»o  Shvv:r.akors'  League  towanis  us  afterward^ 
caus<M  us  :o  jo;::.  They  eiuUavoreo.  tv'^  lx\vco::  us,  and  caused  us  a 
s:rt\it  vieal  of  :r\n:Me,  av.d  we  oov.siderovl  iha:  whe:i  prx^ple  we  thought 
^^ur  :r*.t'r.ds,  a::*;  :V.at  ^^e  kr.-.w  wo  were  :"r:;::-'/.v  :o.  :n:*a:ed  us  in  thai 
'.v. a V, V. e* .  w  e  V. a ^i  ':v : : ?  r  1  ea v o  : ': : e /. \  ;\ r. -.1  : .\ k .  v. : •  o: :. •:- r  fr: oiids.  It  was  in 
Iv,^*-  :':'.,i:  we  ;k\:v.\:  tV.o  :is<.v:.i::vv:.  I:  w/us  ::v.:i:t\i:al^ly  after  our 
:  rv^ V,  M r <  w : :  *i\  :  ■  *. o  w  v'^r k  *. -. *. e  •/.  : : *.  a:  w- :  ;:.  v 1 1  :t\i  :  .^  • .  •.  r. :  1  ■;: :  we  had  to  wait 
::*rxv  ■:v..^v.:'-*s  l\  vrx-  w;-  \\-*r\  i*.;.;:--.  ,:*.  l  .;\:r::  i: :!:-  :::::e  .^f  our  troubles 
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understanding  that  they  were  severing  connection  with  the  agreement. 
I  do  not  think  it  was  understood  that  the  use  or  disuse  of  the  stamp 
cut  any  figure  in  the  agreement.  I  read  this  at  the  time  we  made 
application  to  join,  and  considered  it  was  a  good  thing.  It  says  they 
can  employ  whom  they  please,  either  union  or  non-union  men.  There 
is  nothing  in  it  governing  the  use  of  the  stamp,  but  there  is  in  the  other. 
At  the  time  we  entered  the  association  I  think  all  the  members  used 
the  stamp,  though  I  am  not  positive.  I  do  not  know  under  what  con- 
ditions they  received  it.  I  think  there  was  a  change  in  the  conditions 
when  they  took  it.  Originally  I  don't  think  there  were  any  conditions 
with  the  stamp,  only  that  they  should*not  put  it  on  Chinese  goods,  and 
that  it  was  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the  union.  I  considered  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  second  proposition  a  voluntary  breaking  of  the  first  agree- 
ment. They  demanded  the  stamp  and  took  it  away,  and  when  we 
delivered  up  the  stamp  all  agreements  ceased.  There  was  no  arbitra- 
tion ofiered  by  anybody  on  that  point  as  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  the  second  proposition  governing  the  union  stamp.  The  stamp  first 
used  was  used  under  an  agreement  by  all  the  manufacturers  here.  I 
don't  know  why  the  stamp  was  taken  away  from  us.  I  signed  an  agree- 
ment for  the  use  of  this  white  labor  stamp,  and  I  think  it  was  given  to 
Mr.  Sullivan,  who  took  the  stamp  away.  He  demanded  the  agreement 
of  us,  and  we  did  not  question  his  authority.  He  demanded  it  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  White  Labor  League,  and  we  delivered  it  up.  We  had 
not  violated  the  contract,  and  I  don't  remember  at  the  present  time 
what  the  grounds  of  his  demand  were;  it  was  simply  a  demand  for  the 
stamp,  that  was  all. 

The  fact  of  our  yielding  up  the  stamp  was  not  the  result  of  a  vote 
taken  by  our  association  to  do  so.  I  think  the  Boot  and  Shoemakers' 
Association  did  agree  to  deliver  it.  It  was  demanded  first,  then  we 
agreed  to  deliver  it.  I  think  it  was  delivered  within  a  day,  or  the  same 
day,  of  the  demand.  I  think  between  the  demand  and  the  giving  up  of 
the  stamp  our  association  held  a  meeting,  though  I  am  not  certain. 
That  would  be  a  matter  of  record.  They  did  not  vote  upon  it  before  the 
request  was  made,  and  consequently  our  association  must  have  had  a 
meeting  pending  the  final  answer.  A  demand  was  made  for  the  stamp, 
and  as  there  was  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  deliver  it  up,  we  did  so.  I 
do  not  know  whether  any  member  of  the  association  yielded  a  stamp 
before  that  vote  was  taken. 

I  approved  of  wages  being  left  as  a  matter  of  individual  arrangement. 
We  believe  in  dealing  with  our  men  about  wages.  I  do  not  propose  to  per- 
mit others  to  interfere  with  what  we  pay  our  men  at  all.  I  think  a  uniform 
scale  of  wages  would  be  a  benefit.  Our  association  has  no  rules  tending 
to  establisli  a  uniform  rate.  The  association  only  attempts  to  aid  the 
business  of  its  members  by  doing  it  against  trades  unions. 

Re-cross-examined  by  Mr.  Nickelsburg. 

Of  the  manufacturers  who  are  also  importers,  some  manufacture  more 
and  some  less  than  we  do,  but  most  of  them  more.  I  presume  the  reason 
that  they  import  is  that  they  can  make  dollars  on  importation  while 
they  only  make  nickels  on  what  they  manufacture.  I  don't  think  that 
they  import  goods  that  they  can  manufacture  here.  Work  is  not  done 
in  every  factory  alike,  and  consequently  a  uniform  scale  could  not  be 
established.    Nearly  every  manufacturer  has  a  different  way  of  doing 
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his  work.  The  retailers  are  the  largest  importers;  probably  twice  as 
large.  At  the  time  we  had  our  trouble  when  we  discharged  the  fore- 
man no  committee  waited  upon  us,  and  the  Shoemakers'  League  did  not 
protest  against  his  discharge.  The  Shoemakers'  Union  is  the  same  as 
the  White  Labor  League.  We  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Fed- 
erated Trades  explaining  the  difference  between  us  and  the  men,  and  I 
think  I  made  a  claim  to  be  permitted  the  same  conditions  as  the  bal- 
ance of  the  manufacturers,  and  never  got  any  answer  to  the  communi- 
cation.    I  think  I  have  written  three  times. 

Reexamined  by  Mr.  McGlynn, 

The  demand  to  reinstate  those  men  was  not  withdrawn,  and  we  were 
not  permitted  to  pick  out  men  of  any  number.  I  think  our  people, 
however,  agreed  to  put  on  union  men  again,  but  did  not  say  who.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Shoemakers'  Union  brought  the  same  force  right  back 
again,  and  of  course  we  refused  to  employ  them.  It  is  possible  that 
there  was  a  shop  meeting  held  and  a  committee  appointed  to  wait 
upon  the  Superintendent.  It  was  not  understood  that  the  man  was 
discharged  for  incompetency  who  was  supposed  to  have  caused  all  the 
trouble.     He  was  discharged  because  we  did  not  want  him. 


Testimony  op  George  K.  Porter. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

Have  been  a  boot  and  shoe  manufacturer  in  this  city  since  1864.  Am 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Porter,  Slessinger  &  Co.,  manufacturers  and 
importers  of  boots  and  shoes.  I  began  here  first  in  1868  in  the  city  of 
San  Francisco.  I  went  three  or  four  years  away  from  here  and  con- 
ducted a  business  elsewhere,  and  came  back  again.  I  was  engaged  in 
business  here  when  the  Boot  and  Shoemakers'  White  Labor  League  was 
formed,  and  am  conversant  with  the  conditions  of  the  shoe  trade  at  that 
time. 

When  I  first  started  here,  early  in  the  seventies,  I  employed  a  few 
Chinamen,  but  never  learned  any  of  them  a  trade,  there  being  an  agree- 
ment in  the  firm  with  which  I  was  connected  that  we  never  would.  We 
continued  the  employment  of  those  Chinamen  perhaps  a  year  or  two. 
I  did  not  understand  the  object  of  the  organization  of  the  White  Labor 
League.  I  have  witnessed  some  of  its  work.  I  think  I  can  exhibit 
to  you  a  statement  of  grievances,  and  a  schedule  of  prices,  and  the 
conditions  were  intolerable,  and  I  went  out  of  business  as  a  result  of 
the  thing,  just  as  quick  as  I  could  get  out.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
order  of  St.  Crispins,  which  was  a  boot  and  shoe  organization  of  the 
same  character  as  the  White  Labor  League.  I  supposed  that  the  two 
associations  had  the  same  object.  The  St.  Crispins  did  not  inaugurate 
any  action  against  Chinese  goods. 

The  agitation  commenced  in  the  seventies,  and  was  the  general  feeling 
of  the  country  then;  there  was  a  general  feeling  among  tlie  resident 
population  her^,  that  with  that  great  nation  there,  to  leave  the  door  open 
to  come  in  here,  would  flood  and  drown  us  out  in  every  department.  It 
was  not  confined  to  any  one  branch  of  business,  it  was  a  general  feeling 
of  safety  for  the  people,  and  it  became  a  political  question.     There  was 
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a  general  endeavor  to  drive  the  Chinese  out  of  the  shoe  business,  which 
endeavor  I  heartily  indorsed.  The  Chinese  agitation  waxed  about  the 
warmest  at  the  time  when  the  first  treaty  was  negotiated  with  China  to 
stop  their  coming,  and  to  let  them  pass  out  gradually.  There  was  an 
endeavor,  and  a  general  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  public  at  that 
time,  not  to  patronize  any  industry  in  which  they  were  engaged,  any 
more  than  ordinary  circumstances  required,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
end  and  purpose  which  it  was  the  general  belief  of  the  public  was  the 
true  interest  of  the  community.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  labor  organ- 
izations leading  in  that  sentiment.  I  think  the  Chinese  were  more 
generally  engaged  in  making  boots  and  shoes  than  in  any  other  occupa- 
tion, hence  it  would  be  very  natural,  and,  I  presume,  was  the  fact,  that 
the  shoemakers  took  more  active  steps  against  it.  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  part  the  White  Labor  League  took  in  the  agitation.  I  heard,  and 
conversed  with  the  men  about  it,  but  I  never  knew  any  further  than 
they  were  sometimes  making  extra  eiffbrts  to  promote  their  business  by 
making  general  sentiment  and  working  that  way. 

The  St.  Crispins  agitation  was  in  1868,  and  died  out  shortly  after- 
wards. The  early  organization  here  was  a  very  rank  affair,  and  the 
latter  organization  I  don't  know  anything  about,  only  as  I  have  come 
in  contact  with  its  officers,  and  in  conversation  with  the  people  that 
composed  it.  I  have  in  my  employ  many  men  who  are  members  of  it; 
and  I  also  met  a  Mr.  Sullivan  several  times  who  claimed  to  be  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  organization;  but  it  was  some  kind  of  a  boot  and  shoe- 
makers' union,  a  White  Labor  League  and  a  Federation  of  Trades.  I 
never  could  get  the  whole  thing  straight  in  my  mind,  it  was  so  inter- 
woven. I  never  had  any  particular  complaint  against  the  latter  organ- 
ization. I  never  had  much  of  any  trouble  with  them.  I  have  always 
got  along  pretty  well.  I  have  not  posted  an  order  refusing  employment 
to  any  of  its  members.  Am  a  member  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufact- 
urers' Association.  There  was  an  ultimatum  issued  by  the  Shoemak- 
ers' Association  which  I  think  we  posted  up.  I  signed  the  agreement 
relating  to  the  stamp.  Under  that  we  were  to  go  in  and  use  the  stamp 
upon  all  goods  in  which  no  Chinese  labor  was  employed.  We  ran  it 
some  years,  and  Mr.  Sullivan  called  for  the  stamp,  and  said  they  wanted 
to  make  different  arrangements.  We  didn't  claim  we  had  violated  the 
contract,  and  I  denied  his  right  under  those  circumstances  to  take  it 
away,  as  it  was  liable  to  injure  us  in  our  business,  as  people  had  become 
accustomed  to  seeing  the  stamp  on  our  goods.  He  claimed  they  had  a 
right  to  terminate  the  contract  on  their  own  motion,  and  he  came  back 
with  another  agreement  [Exhibit  1  ].  That  agreement  wanted  to  put  the 
conduct  of  the  business  and  the  factory  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
firm,  so  far  as  the  prices  of  labor  were  concerned,  and  I  refused  to  enter 
into  it.  I  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  association  when  that  mat- 
ter was  considered.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  voted  upon  or  not; 
but  I  know  each  member  gave  his  views. 

I  think  that  Chinamen  should  have  the  same  unrestricted  right  to 
earn  a  living  as  his  fellowmen,  and  I  have  the  right  to  hire  him  or  not 
just  as  I  have  a  mind  to;  and  the  Chinamen  who  are  here  under  the  law 
have  the  right  to  receive  the  protection  of  the  law.  I  never  lent  myself 
for  the  boycotting  of  Chinese-made  goods.  Of  course  I  used  the  white 
labor  stamp  as  a  means  of  hindering  and  delaying  them,  fe^xsv.  ^\i\»^CiX^K\% 
advantage  in  the  rooting  out  of  the  balaxice  oi  \x%.    Oi  ^i«v«:^^  ^Oaa  ^otsv- 
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iu»j*o  \\i\d  rnjiraftiMl  tluMusolvos  upon  the  i)rodiicing  element  to  such  an 
oxtrnt  that  to  ininuHliutt'ly  expel  tl i em  would  l>e  a  great  injury,  but  a 
livaiy  WHS  fornieil  hy  which  tliey  were  checked  by  degrees,  and  as  (n^i 
US  ihey  went  out  they  diil  not  return,  and  thus  the  community  wouM 
j;radually  sup}Oy  their  ]ih\ees  with  white  people,  and  would  not  be  8ul»- 
HvI«hI  to  a  vioU'nt  stop.  I  ol>jeeted  to  the  Chinese  because  their  mode 
of  oouipotiuon  and  wajres  were  so  low  as  to  render  comjietition  with 
tluMu  inipossil»h'.  They  were  nunierieally  our  superiors  in  sucli  vast 
niaiiniiuiie  and  t'oree  that  without  oheekinir  them  we  would  be  in  the 
end  \lest roved  as  a  people  and  a  union.  I  think  white  men  shouM 
:voeive  sueh  waces  as  the  parlies  agree  to. 

I  ohjeel  to  tlie  While  l.alH>r  League,  because  it  establishes  a  scale  of 
w aces,  demands  the  hours  and  how  a  man  shall  work,  and  when  he 
>hall  work,  and  what  he  shall  do.  and  whom  you  shall  employ  and 
whvMu  vvni  shall  discharge.  And  I  liave  notictni  that  the  leaders  in 
these  unions  generally  ero]^  out  in  some  |x^litieal  tight  or  something  of 
ttiat  kind,  atid  work  the  others  tor  their  personal  IxMiefit  more  than  for 
the  Kvn\moi^  c^hhI  oi*  the  orjrani/ation.  Thev  comiH*l  men  to  join  them 
\\:*.o  do  r.oi  wish  to.  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  and  impinge  upon 
;he  r:c!;ts  o:"  man. 

rii^rx*  ;s  f.o  way  i:i  which  Kasier:;  cov.:ivi:tion  can  l"»e  prevented. 
;) :i  *.c>>  \  v^ V.  w  e '.-x-  :  ^^  w  a '.  1  t : :e  c  i  t  v  i n  a  n  d  \ iia  k o  :  l  a n  e xolusi  ve  coun t rv. 
.-ivd  t::e  '.;\w  v^f  >v.i^;^*.v  :iv.,;  dcir.a ii/i  tv.v.s:  iiovern.  I  am  a  l^liever  in 
V.ich  w;ii:\>.  l  wa*.\:  :o  :v.:\kc  :hc  wa^i^s  'v.s:  as  r.isih  as  thev  can  iwssi- 
* *'  \  I V      1  w  -, -. ' :  : .^  ;: i> :; v^ Id  !i: v  r ; i vV ,  ir. v  i\v v- '. ?- . : v.  v  cou r. t r v .  to  the  high- 
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shoemaker  employes  run  from  $5  and  $6  up  to  $24  for  men.  There  are 
very  few  men  who  get  124.  It  takes  a  very  expert  and  skillful  man  to 
earn  that;  a  man  of  very  wide  experience,  a  man  that  has  been  fitted 
by  nature  for  his  calling. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  men  I  employ  on  an  average,  and  I  don't 
go  into  it  half  the  time.  I  have  got  so  sick  of  the  factory,  and  looking 
at  it,  and  I  don't  care  if  I  never  go  into  it  again. 

The  reason  Eastern  goods  sell  cheaper  than  ours,  is  that  their  labor 
is  much  cheaper;  they  have  a  wider  range  of  market;  they  have  a 
greater  volume  of  business;  we  are  hemmed  into  a  little  place  here,  and 
are  not  able  to  conduct  our  business  as  those  people  conduct  it.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  world  that  ever  I  was  in  that  runs  factories  as  they  are 
run  in  San  Francisco.  You  can  go  into  several  factories  that  are  here, 
and  you  can  find  everything  made,  from  the  common  kind  of  a  shoe  up 
to  ladies'  French  kids.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  that  way  and  compete 
with  the  men  who  run  on  a  specialty,  and  have  a  large  volume  of  busi- 
ness. The  volume  of  business  here  is  such  as  will  not  permit  us  to  con- 
duct it  on  the  Eastern  plan,  and  confine  ourselves  to  a  specialty. 

I  cannot  tell  you  the  details  of  the  prices  they  pay  here.  I  can  tell 
you  in  regard  to  the  leading  lines;  a  man  that  is  any  kind  of  a  cutter 
gets  $3  to  $4  a  day,  that  is,  day  work;  and  about  nine  tenths  of  the  work 
done  in  the  factories  is  piece  work,  and  would  cut  the  largest  figure  in 
determining  wages.  They  have  a  better  system  in  the  East,  and  have 
better  opportunities,  and  have  more  skillful  people.  One  great  trouble 
with  the  shoemakers'  organization  is  to  get  up  a  laster's  laster,  and  it  is 
all  subdivided  into  these  different  things.  Here  is  a  man,  for  instance, 
who  lasts  the  shoe  on  this  gentleman's  foot,  and  there  is  another  one  who 
lasted  mine;  well,  here  is  a  man,  a  laster's  laster;  the  man  who  can  last 
one  can't  last  the  other. 

I  know  that  the  majority  of  workmen  do  not  belong  to  trades  unions. 
I  do  not  think  the  majority  of  sailors  belong  to  the  union,  because  I 
think  the  union  is  composed  of  those  fellows  that  run  up  and  down  the 
coast;  I  don't  think  the  deep-sea  fellows  belong  to  the  union  at  all. 
And  another  thing,  when  I  go  out  into  the  country  and  see  a  man  that 
gets  up  in  the  morning  with  the  sun  and  retires  when  it  goes  down, 
works  all  day,  and  does  more  manual  work  than  any  of  these  people 
in  these  organizations,  and  I  see  him  working  for  a  dollar  a  day  and 
his  board — when  he  comes  down  here  and  wants  to  better  his  condition » 
and  he  wishes  to  go  in  and  learn  a  trade,  he  meets  a  trades  union,  and 
when  he  wants  to  go  in  somewhere  he  can't  go  in  because  they  have 
made  a  law  that  he  is  obnoxious  and  he  must  be  put  out. 

I  don't  know  whether  all  my  employes  are  union  men;  I  never  asked 
them.  I  don't  know  that  any  notice  was  posted  in  my  establishment 
tliat  no  union  man  will  be  employed.  If  any  rule  has  been  passed  by 
the  firm  that  union  men  should  not  be  employed,  I  know  nothing  of  it. 
But  I  believe  I  have  the  right  to  employ  whom  I  please  and  discharge 
whom  I  please,  and  whenever  any  organization  should  take  away,  or 
undertake  to  take  away  from  me  my  legal  and  constitutional  rights,  I 
will  join  any  association  to  prevent  it.  My  foreman  was  not  instructed 
to  refuse  a  situation  to  men  belonging  to  the  union;  but  we  propose  to 
shut  the  factories  up,  and  I  won't  run  business  under  that  principle 
that  allows  a  lot  of  men  that  have  not  got  a  cent's  interest  in  an.  \v\.%\j*x^- 
tion  to  dictate  this  and  that  and  the  otbex,  and  \v\ft\i  ^\i^\i  ^'^i^Xsfc  ^<s^^. 
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1  will  shut  tlie  doora  up  firs^.     My  foreman  has  no  instructions  either 
to  oniplov  union  men  or  non-union  men. 

Tlu*  potting  up  of  this  ultimatum,  as  I  have  been  told,  was  caused  by 
r»onu*  litth*  thing  about  using  a  new  machine  that  ran  double  instead  of 
singh*.  1  have  never  seen  tlie  machine  nor  examined  the  question.  Ii 
was  a  maoliine  that  was  introduced  in  Cahn,  Nickelsburg  &  Co.'a 
shop.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  trouble  with  Cahn,. Nickelsburg  &  Co. 
liad  any  tiling  wliatever  to  do  with  the  shoemakers,  because  when  the 
shoemakers  boycotted  them  the  whole  league  boycotted  them,  as  I 
understiHul  it.  Sullivan  was  my  authority  generally  on  these  subjects. 
I  saw  a  lot  of  it  in  the  paper,  and  it  was  generally  reported  that  they 
were  boveotted  bv  the  Federated  Trades. 

ft  % 

A  foreman  in  our  factory  could  discharge  whom  he  pleased.  I  pre- 
sume a  toreman  of  a  department  would  try  to  conduct  it  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  concern,  and  if  a  person  were  deficient  in  this,  that, 
or  the  other,  he  would  exercise  his  judgment;  but  they  have  never  had 
any  orders  on  employing  or  discharging  anybody.  I  do  not  know  that 
within  the  last  two  or  three  months  1  have  noticed  any  stamp  that  was 
}daeed  u|H>n  Kastern  goods  thatdesignatetl  a  labor  union.  I  know  that 
tl\e  giHHls  that  we  get  from  the  Kast  generally  have  not  that  stamp.  1 
have  seen  a  sluv  here  that  has  got  a  kind  of  labor  stamp,  but  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  they  have  not,  and  the  general  buyer  don't  care  a  cent,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  interest  to  him,  as  tar  as  my  observation  goes. 

We  used  to  have  a  largi^  trade  in  Oregon.  I  do  not  think  that  it  was 
cut  olV  bv  there  Kmuj:  onlv  one  railroad  out  of  the  citv.  I  don't  lav 
everything  to  the  railri^ad.  We  had  a  large  trade  both  in  Washington 
and  v>regvMi  pn^vious  to  the  opening  of  that  country  through  the  three 
railroads  enterim;  it.  I  know  that  the  sole  leatlier  and  other  leathers 
have  boon  taken  from  thisoitv  back  l\ast,  manufactured  into  shoes,  and 
roshipp^ni  to  Oalii*ornia.  ar.d  under  much  hisrh or  freights  than  they  have 
r.ow.  Some  years  ago  1  visiti\l  diiVerent  sh«v  factories  throughout  the 
Kast.  I  wont  Kast  ;i\  ISoo,  and  obsorvixl  and  siiidied  the  thing  in  its 
cn^atost  dotaiL  I  wish  to  o.ua'J.fv  mv  staionun:  :hat  the  retailers  in 
this  oiiv  wore  the  hoaviosi  itniv^rtors,  bv  stalir.s  that  there  is  more 
imjvrtisl  by  the  retailor  -v.  thisoity  t:.av.  ::.tro  is  I'Urchased  hereof  our 
Uval  manufav*:ur\Ts,  or  of  tV.o  iiv^bors  heri :  ib.at  thev  themselves 
•:ujvrt  dinvtly.  Alvut  all  of  tV.o'.v.  i:..i\^r:  ^iirvx^tly.  from  what  they 
:oll  mo.      rho  bico's:  imt:  of  v^v.r  Kasiirr. ::  wis  are  sold  in  the  countrv. 

[  riio  furtl.ov  b.oariv.j:  of  :*.\o  r.^.a::or  w,.s  ;V.cr.  oor.:i::ued  until  Wednes- 
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Vvsv  >.  A\      y  ;    ^^'   O'Hvsv. 

Su,»rv.       K\av.v.-.  Kx;  *  \   M-;    \',vA^*>nn 
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paid  in  New  York.  I  worked  throughout  the  State  of  New  York — New 
York  City,  Rochester,  Syracuse.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Shoemakers' 
League,  and  have  been  for  pretty  nearly  four  years.  I  joined  upon  my 
arrival  here.  I  believe  there  has  been  some  change  in  regard  to  the 
way  it  is  constituted  since  that  time,  but  no  material  change.  I  am 
not  conversant  with  the  facts  that  led  to  the  substitution  of  the  union 
stamp  or  the  white  labor  stamp;  but  what  I  learn  about  that  stamp  is 
that  they  were  going  to  call  in  the  old  stamp  and  issue  a  new  one,  and 
they  did  so.  They  made  a  request  on  employers  to  keep  the  old  one 
and  take  the  new  one,  and  I  believe  they  refused  to  do  so.  That  is  as 
far  as  I  know  about  it.  The  agreement  upon  which  the  first  stamp  was 
taken  had  been  violated  by  the  manufacturers,  and  in  order  to  circum- 
vent them  and  make  them  conform  to  certain  conditions,  the  new 
stamp  was  issued  and  the  old  one  called  in.  I  did  not  learn  in  what 
respect  the  agreement  was  violated. 

Our  organization  has  always  labored  to  convince  the  people  of  this 
coast  they  were  injuring  themselves  and  the  white  labor  mechanics  of 
this  coast  by  purchasing  anything  that  the  Chinese  should  manufacture 
or  make;  we  did  not  confine  our  agitation  with  efforts  against  the 
Chinese  only.  I  think  that  the  ground  was  taken  that  to  benefit  labor 
they  joined  hands  with  other  organizations  to  elevate  the  laboring  men 
in  other  branches  of  industry.  The  object  of  the  league  while  I  have 
been  a  member  of  it,  was  to  issue  circulars  to  consumers  of  boots  and 
shoes  throughout  this  coast,  calling  upon  them  to  purchase  nothing  but 
goods  made  by  white  labor,  and  showing  them  that  it  was  to  their 
advantage  to  do  so.  By  doing  that,  the  White  Labor  League  thought  that 
they  were  not  only  helping  themselves,  but  were  helping  the  employers 
whom  they  were  working  for.  The  circulars  called  upon  them  to  refrain 
from  purchasing  anything  that  had  not  the  White  Labor  League  stamp 
upon  it.  I  was  not  on  any  of  those  agitation  committees.  I  have  been 
working  at  Nolan's  since  I  have  been  in  the  city,  and  during  that  time 
wages  have  not  been  changed  in  that  factory.  I  have  heard  of  changes 
in  other  factories  from  members  who  have  left  those  shops  at  various  times 
and  been  out  on  a  strike.  I  know  that  men  were  out  in  Jones';  and 
they  were  out  in  Cahn,  Nickelsburg  &  Co.'s  on  the  question  of  wages,  I 
understand,  and  they  were  out  in  Nolan's  for  awhile;  but  I  believe  it 
was  settled  in  a  day  or  two  there.  I  am  familiar  with  the  wages  paid  in 
New  York,  and  I  should  say  a  man  there  would  make  about  the  same 
wages  there  as  he  does  in  California.  That  has  been  my  experience, 
of  course  with  some  few  exceptions  in  favor  of  California;  but  those 
exceptions  do  not  cut  any  material  figure  in  the  total  trade.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  difference  would  increase  the  cost  of  labor  enough  to 
make  any  material  difference  in  the  price.  The  New  York  shoe  trade 
was  organized  at  the  time  I  was  there.  I  do  not  consider  the  rules  in 
California  more  arbitrary  than  they  were  in  New  York.  I  do  not  con- 
sider them  arbitrary  whatever. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Nickelsburg. 

In  New  York  I  worked  for  Bock  Bros.,  on  Greenhood  Street,  and  I 
worked  on  Duane  Street  during  1871,  and  also  in  1870.     Prior  to  1888, 
before  coming  here,  I  worked  in  St.  Louis,  for  Hamilton  &  Brown; 
prior  to  that  I  worked  in  Philadelphia,  for  Wildman  <fe  Co.^  and  ^^v:st  \si 
that  in  New  Jersey.    There  is  an  establidied  laVe  ol  ^^^'e^\w^^c>ft^"^^^ 
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throughout  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Ohia 
as  to  men  who  run  machines,  and  the  other  branches  also,  such  as  last- 
ing. I  get  my  information  from  the  various  factories  that  are  runniDjr 
in  those  several  towns  which  I  have  mentioned.  I  am  in  correspondence 
with  most  of  those  factories  from  time  to  time.  Wages  in  the  Kast  have 
not  changed  much,  if  anything,  since  I  came  here.  I  learn  that  from 
men  who  came  here  within  a  month  or  two.  The  best  goods  are  madt 
in  New  York,  though  in  Nolan's  I  think  they  turn  out  as  good  a  shoe  as 
any  I  know  of.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  wages  paid  in  the  New  En- 
gland States.  In  Rochester  I  believe  the  workmen  are  organized  in  the 
Knights  of  Labor  assemblies.  If  they  have  broken  up  in  Rochester  it 
must  have  been  of  recent  date.  P.  F.  Nolan  is  a  manufacturer,  and  selb 
goods  direct  to  consumers.  He  also  has  retail  stores.  The  major  por- 
tion of  the  manufacturers  in  the  East  sell  to  retailers.  They  are  more 
particular  with  their  goods  there  than  here.  Hannan  &  Son,  of  New 
York,  make  a  very  fine  line  of  gentlemen's  goods,  and  they  had  at  one 
time  a  very  large  business.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  list  that  you 
show  me  is  a  correct  list  of  the  wages  that  they  pay  or  not.  Nolan  pays 
a  man  $24  a  week  for  sewing  the  Goodyear  welt;  we  do  not  have  any 
])iece-work  on  that.  For  lasting  Goodyear  welt  they  pay  27  cents  a 
pair,  and  that  includes  tacking  on.  I  think  they  pay  28  cents  a  pair  for 
bottom-finishing,  but  Nolan  has  a  man  that  finishes  the  shoe  from  the 
rough  to  the  box,  and  the  way  they  subdivide  it  East  is  to  have  one  man 
covering  the  top  piece  and  another  man  burnishing  it,  and  so  on,  and 
they  employ  boys  to  do  that;  but  out  here  they  enjpioy  a  man  to  do  the 
whole  thing.     [Tlie  list  shown  the  witness  is  marked  Exhibit  3.] 

The  employers  violated  their  agreement  in  regard  to  the  stamp  by 
liiring  non-union  men.  My  impression  is  that  they  had  agreed  to  hire 
no  persons  except  such  as  were  union  men,  and  under  those  condition? 
they  got  the  stamp.  We  never  boycotted  any  Eastern  goods;  we  simply 
made  a  request  in  regard  to  that  in  our  circular.  We  did  not  issue 
those  circulars  with  the  intention  of  boycotting.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
boycotts  directed  against  people  in  San  Francisco  in  the  shoe  line  were 
only  against  those  who  employed  white  labor.  In  Cahn,  Nickelsburg 
tfc  Co.'s  factory  the  strike  was  caused  by  some  difficulty  there  in 
relation  to  wages — I  understood  in  connection  with  the  lasting;  it  was 
settled  in  a  day  or  so,  but  how  it  was  settled  I  don't  know. 

Reexamined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

In  addition  to  working  for  Nolan,  I  also  worked  for  Jory.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  wages  paid  in  this  town  outside  of  Nolan's. 


Testimony  of  J.  J.  Gilfoyle,  Jr. 

Sworn.     Examined  bv  Mr.  McGlynx. 

Am  a  resident  of  San  Francisco.     At  }>resent  am  doing  nothing  to 
speak  of,  but  formerly  worked  at  shoemaking.     Am  a  member  of  the 
White  Labor  League.     I  joined  the  organization  through  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, through  a  notice  posted  in  the  factor}'  about  seven  or  e 
years  ago,  and  within  the  past  ten  months  have  attended  the  m 
regularly.    Have  not  ^^^^^  ^^c^y  oSiQi\«A.  ^ci%\\Aow  vsv  \\\ft  lfi«^ 
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that  I  am  at  the  present  time  delegate  to  the  federation,  which  position 
I  have  occupied  since  January  last.  There  was  a  notice  posted  in  the 
factory  which  requested  of  the  firm  that  we  all  join  the  league,  and  it 
was  understood  from  those  who  were  appointed  from  the  committee  of 
the  old  league  that  any  person  refusing  to  join  the  league  would  be  dis- 
charged from  the  firm — the  United  Workmen's  Co(3perative  Boot  and 
Shoe  Factory.  That  information  was  conveyed  to  me  by  the  members 
soliciting  me  to  join,  and  the  only  part  the  firm  took  was  in  requesting 
persons  to  join.  About  two  years  ago,  when  samples  were  obtained,  I 
believe,  from  the  manufacturers  in  this  city,  and  there  was  what  was 
known  as  the  Leather  Federation,  composed  of  the  tanners  and  curriers, 
and  the  boot  and  shoemakers,  the  committee  subdivided  themselves 
into  small  committees,  that  went  around  and  advocated  California-made 
goods,  and  at  the  same  time  took  with  them  Eastern  goods  which  they 
cut  up  and  passed  among  different  members  of  the  union,  showing  the 
difference  between  the  leather  in  an  Eastern  shoe  and  the  leather  in  a 
California  shoe.  The  difference  was  that  in  some  Eastern  shoes  there 
was  a  kind  of  a  pasteboard  put  into  them,  and  that  also  there  was  only 
one  nail  went  through  and  another  one  only  half  way  through,  the  object 
being  to  show  the  inferiority  of  Eastern-made  goods.    -- 

There  was  a  public  exhibit  made  at  the  fair.  It  was  understood  that 
all  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  would  place  an  exhibit  at  the  fair, 
and  they  all  did  so  with  the  exception  of  one  firm.  The  exhibit,  1 
believe,  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  I^eather  Federation.  That 
agitation  continued  for  ten  or  eleven  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  Shoemakers'  League  did  not  agitate  any  further,  for  the  reason  that 
there  were  a  great  many  people  working  in  different  factories  who  would 
not  pay  their  pro  rata  and  contribute  towards  the  support.  I  don't 
think  that  the  manufacturers  assisted  financially  in  that  agitation  out- 
side of  the  exhibits  they  placed  in  the  fair.  They  were  their  own  goods, 
but  I  believe  the  league  paid  for  the  placing  of  the  different  shelves  and 
whatever  was  necessary  for  the  exhibits. 

I  have  seen  a  copy  of  a  notice  that  was  posted  in  the  different  combi- 
nation shops  of  this  city  after  the  boycott  was  levied  on  the  firm  of  Cahn, 
Nickelsburg  <fe  Co.,  which  forbade  employment  to  members  of  our  organ- 
ization. By  combination  shops  I  mean  those  that  are  inside  of  the  asso- 
ciation— the  shoemakers,  employers,  etc.  This  boycott  was  not  placed 
by  tlie  Shoemakers'  Union,  but  by  the  federation,  on  a  demand  or  appeal 
from  the  Shoefitters'  Union,  and  the  Shoemakers'  Union  took  no  official 
action  whatever  in  that  regard.  The  Shoemakers'  League  received  no 
official  request  from  the  manufacturers  concerning  this  boycott.  That 
order  against  the  employment  of  league  members  is  still  in  force.  That 
order  was  enforced  when  it  was  placed  up. 

The  President  of  our  association  was  discharged  from  the  factory  of 
J.  C.  Nolan  on  the  morning  after  that  notice  was  published.  Mr.  Stras- 
burger  was  discharged  from  the  firm  of  J.  C.  Nolan  on  the  morning  after 
that  notice  was  published.  Mr.  Haskill  went  to  the  office  of  the  United 
Workmen's  factory,  and  was  asked  if  he  would  leave  the  union,  and  he 
said  no,  and  was  informed  that  there  was  no  employment.  Those  are 
the  only  two  instances  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  pretty 
positive  proof  that  there  is  a  black-list  in  existence.  The  first  is  an 
acknowledgment  made  by  Mr.  Nickelsburg  to  the  Sectetaot^  ^*l  *0\^^ 
Shoemakers'  Union  that  it  is  buBineas  cowtte^y  tvo\»\a^  ^\i\^^^  ^xc^\sKi.^^ 
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discharged  by  the  United  Workmen,  or  that  was  out  on  strike.  That 
acknowledgment  was  not  made  in  my  hearing.  Then  there  were  state- 
ments that  were  supposed  to  be  made  by  both  Mr.  Nickelsburg  and  Mr. 
Roeie,  in  the  papers,  during  that  trouble,  that  a  black-list  did  exist.  1 
went  into  the  factory  of  the  United  Workmen  in  August,  1883,  and  left 
them  in  August  of  last  year,  and  have  been  doing  nothing  to  speak  of 
since,  although  I  ran  a  laundry  wagon  for  awhile.  One  man  told  me 
that  he  had  seen  the  list  that  was  black-listed  from  Nickelsburg's  factory 
by  the  boot  and  shoo  manufacturers.  The  association  black-listed  me. 
and  discharged  me  for  obeying  the  orders  of  the  union.  Black-listing, 
in  my  opinion,  is  a  firm  that  refuses,  or  a  set  of  firms  that  refuse,  to  hire 
a  person  whom  they  think  belongs  to  an  organization,  and  a  person  that 
has  obeyed  the  orders  of  that  organization. 

I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  we  are  in  a  free  American  country, 
and  that  no  man  is  a  slave,  and  when  a  man  was  locked  out  on  the 
street  it  was  nobody's  business  whether  he  belonged  to  another  firm  or 
not;  that  if  the  firm  that  was  not  in  the  combination  desired  his  help 
that  he  was  entitled  to  hire  him. 

I  was  about  17  years  old  when  I  first  went  to  work  in  the  United 
Workmen.  I  earned  then  about  $4  50  a  week  for  about  a  year,  and 
then  got  »t6  for  a  little  over  a  year,  and  then  $7  50;  then  I  might  have 
worked  a  year  and  a  half  before  I  got  another  raise.  Then  I  worked 
once  about  two  years,  and  I  was  getting  $2  a  day;  then  I  struck  for  25 
cents  a  day  extra,  and  I  had  to  quit  to  get  it.  When  I  left  there  I  got 
$2  25  a  day.  Outside  of  the  foreman,  the  man  that  was  putting  up  the 
out-sole  stock,  and  the  man  running  around  the  machine,  I  believe  1 
was  the  highest  paid  man  in  the  room.  There  were  three  men  that 
were  paid  higher  wages  than  I,  and  they  were  there  less  time  than  I 
was.  The  man  that  I  succeeded  got  $2  50;  I  got  $2  25,  and  at  the 
same  time  had  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work.  The  factory  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  union  factory.  Every  man  in  it  was  supposed  to  be  a 
union  man.  The  foreman  of  our  room  was  discharged;  a  committee 
from  the  shop  waited  upon  the  Superintendent,  and  the  Superintendent 
informed  the  committee  that  the  man  was  discharged  for  incompetency. 
The  men  working  in  the  shop  were  asked  whether  this  man  that  had 
taken  his  place  was  a  competent  man  or  not,  and  they  informed  the 
union  that  he  was  not.  The  new  foreman's  name  was  Hall,  and  instruc- 
tions were  issued  that  we  were  to  let  Mr.  Hall  do  the  work  that  he  was 
engaged  to  do.  He  was  engaged  to  take  the  former  foreman's  place  and 
to  do  the  former  foreman's  work,  and  we  were  to  do  our  own  work  as 
the  custom  had  established;  that  he  would  work  at  a  certain  job  for  a 
certain  amount  of  pay;  and  I  was  asked  to  take  a  machine  that  the 
man  who  had  previously  run  received  $21  a  week  for  so  doing,  and  I 
politely  refused  to  touch  it,  and  I  was  discharged.  This  man  Hall  is 
not  a  member  of  the  union. 

It  appeared  that  the  factory  gave  him  more  powers  than  the  former 
Superintendent  had.  The  constitution  of  the  Shoemakers  provides  that 
no  person  who  has  the  hiring  and  discharging  of  help  can  become  a 
member  of  the  union,  and  they  evaded  us  by  giving  Mr.  Hall  this  power, 
claiming  that  he  had  that  power;  he  exercised  the  power  in  my  case. 
The  rumor  was  spread  about  that  the  former  Superintendent  was  nol 
discharged  for  being  incompetent,  but  he  was  discharged  for  ani0 
HiB  predecessor,  Mr.  Mullen,  -wa^  a  menAi^T  qI  Vcl^  \^%.^<^«    As 
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no  powers,  he  was  a  mere  figurehead.  He  could  not  hire  or  discharge  a 
man  without  first  going  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  factory,  and  if 
powers  had  been  delegated  to  him,  he  would  have  had  to  resign  from  the 
union.  A  strike  was  ordered  in  the  United  Workmen's  Factory,  and  a 
portion  of  the  factory  was  ordered  out;  they  all  went  out  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  and  he  was  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  Stockton  Insane 
Asylum,  and  we  could  not  tell  him  anything.  I  decline  to  answer  whether 
the  man  that  did  not  go  out  was  fined  for  not  going  out,  for  the  reason 
that  the  secret  workings  of  the  union  are  not  here  on  trial,  and  I  could 
not  positively  swear.  What  I  mean  by  secret  workings  is  that  every- 
body is  not  admitted  to  our  union,  any  more  than  they  are  to  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association.  I  might  have  been  at  the  meeting  when  his  case 
came  up,  and  got  away  from  the  meeting  before  the  case  came  up;  and  I 
might  have  been  there,  and  heard  it,  and  not  paid  any  attention  to  it.  * 
I  could  not  positively  state  as  to  that. 

I  have  heard  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Spofibrd,  who  was  a  member 
of  our  league.  He  worked  for  Buckingham  &  Hecht,  and  there  was 
trouble  in  their  factory  on  account  of  him,  and  a  strike  was  ordered.  I 
heard  in  regard  to  that  from  members  of  the  league,  but  I  know  of  my 
own  knowledge  that  there  was  a  strike  and  a  lockout.  I  could  not  state 
positively  whether  the  combination  of  employers — that  if  there  was  a 
strike  in  one  of  the  factories,  the  others  would  lockout — was  formed 
before  or  after  the  Spofibrd  matter.  At  the  time  the  strike  was  ordered 
I  don't  know  how  many  employes  there  were  in  Buckingham  <fe  Hecht's, 
and  I  don't  know  how  much  money  was  in  the  treasury  at  that  time. 
I  don't  know  whether  the  men  got  any  pay  from  the  union  while  they 
were  out  on  a  strike.  I  did  not  attend  the  meetings  of  the  union  at  that 
time,  and,  consequently,  did  not  know  anything  concerning  the  Spofibrd 
matter,  except  there  was  a  strike  and  a  lockout.  I  believe  there  was  an 
assessment  levied,  which  I  paid.  I  believe  the  understanding  was  that 
the  assessment  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  that  were  locked  out  in 
Porter  &  Slessinger's.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  other  member  men- 
tioned. The  league  had  about  four  or  five  hundred  members  at  the  time 
that  trouble  took  place. 

I  decline  to  answer  how  many  mepbers  there  are  in  the  league  to-day, 
and  I  ask  the  protection  of  the  Commissioner  on  the  ground  that  I  have 
been  informed  that  that  question  will  be  asked,  and  the  attempt  is  being 
made  to  discover  if  we  have  any  members  working  in  the  different  com- 
bination factories.  I. will  state  in  round  numbers,  however,  that  we 
have  115  men  on  our  rolls,  and  we  have  between  300  and  400  men 
working  in  the  combination  shops  paying  dues.  I  think  We  have 
between  450  and  500  members  altogether.  I  could  not  positively  state 
whether  they  are  all  in  good  standing,  but  they  are  paying  dues  and  are 
on  the  roll.  Some  of  them,  I  presume,  have  not  paid  their  dues  for  the 
last  three  months,  but  they  all  will,  I  suppose.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  positively  state  in  regard  to  that,  because  I  do  not  handle  the  money. 
Our  Financial  Secretary  is  J.  J.  Ryan. 

I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  these  people  are  all  paying  dues,  but 
they  are  members  of  the  organization.  We  might  want  to  find  out  how 
they  stand  at  some  future  time.  We  have  got  a  great  many,  though, 
that  pay  their  dues.  Anybody  that  ever  joined  our  league  is  always  a 
member  unless  he  is  expelled  or  suspended.  A  nvercvVi^x  ^\>kSi  S».  \:cw 
arrears  must  pay  up  before  he  can  vote  on  an^  \s«vx^^  VJtiaX.  <»rcafc>^^^ 
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the  league.     The  White  Labor  League  has  three  delegates  in  the  Feder- 
ated Trades  at  the  present  time,  and  I  am  one  of  them. 

I  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  agreement  [Exhibit  2],  and  at  the  time  it 
was  entered  into  there  were  four  or  five  firms  specified.  I  remember 
that  the  matter  of  Cahn,  Nickelsburg  &  Co.  was  laid  before  the  Federated 
Trades  in  regard  to  shoefitters,  and  there  was  a  boycott  asked  for  by  the 
Federated  Trades.  I  could  not  tell  you  whether  I  voted  for  that  boycott 
There  was  no  unionism  involved  in  that  matter.  It  was  simply  a  strike 
after  three  specified  reductions  had  been  made.  The  attempt  was  made 
in  the  Nickelsburg  affair  twice  to  settle  it.  The  first  time  the  committee 
waited  upon  Mr.  Nickelsburg,  and  he  informed  them  that  there  wcrald 
be  no  further  reductions;  the  girls  remained  at  work,  and  the  following 
week  two  other  reductions  were  made;  or  another  reduction  was  made, 
•then  there  was  another  committee  that  waited  on  Mr.  Nickelsburg,  and 
Mr.  Nickelsburg,  as  I  understand,  plainly  told  the  committee  that  those 
were  his  prices  and  they  must  accept  them.  I  was  not  a  member  of 
that  committee.  I  think  I  was  present  at  the  meeting  when  the  boycott 
was  voted  on  the  Jackson  Brewery.  I  think  it  was  the  first  night  that 
I  went  into  the  federation  that  the  boycott  of  the  Jackson  Brewery  was 
levied.  It  was  some  time  in  January.  The  resolution  you  show  me  I 
saw  in  the  morning  papers;  that  is  all.  This  matter  was  never  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  federation  ofticially. 

If  it  is  the  desire  of  any  one  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  federation, 
they  bring  it  before  them  oflicially  by  a  communication.  We  are  not 
acting  on  everything  the  paper  tells  us.  Before  we  levy  a  boycott  we 
always  investigate.  This  matter  of  Nickelsburg  was  investigated.  From 
what  I  can  understand  there  were  committees  waited  on  you  from  the 
Federated  Trades.  The  shoemakers  ofiicially  took  no  notice  of  the  res- 
olution. 

[A  resolution  is  introduced  in  evidence,  and  marked  Exhibit  4.] 

The  notice  which  you  now  show  me,  I  think  I  saw  a  copy  of  it  in  the 
possession  of  the  reporter.  I  think  he  was  the  first  one  that  called  it  to 
my  attention.  When  that  notice  was  first  posted  up,  I  think  there  was 
some  kind  of  an  explanation  made.  I  know  there  was  some  newspaper 
controversy  between  the  shoe  manufacturers  and  the  league.  That  is, 
a  notice  that  on  March  5th,  if  the  boycott  is  not  raised,  the  factories 
would  open  on  the  Monday  following,  and  would  not  employ  any  mem- 
l>er  of  any  organization  alliiiated  with  the  Federated  Trades.  There  was 
no  such  official  communication  as  that  ever  stnt  by  the  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturers  to  the  Shoemakers'  League.  If  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
shoe  manufacturers  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  league,  they  should 
have,  through  courtesy,  written  it  out  with  their  name  to  the  envelope, 
and  sent  it  to  them.  The  factories  opened  the  following  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  I  suppose  the  men  went  to  work.  On  the  following  Wednesday 
I  think  they  all  w«iit  back,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Strasburger  and 
Mr.  Haskell.  It  was  rei)orted  that  they  were  askod  in  Mr.  Porter's 
shop,  by  the  Suj>erintendent.  whether  or  not  they  wvxv  meml^ers  of  the 
iinit»n.  and  also  in  Cahn.  Nickelsburg  *\:  Co/s.  I  could  not  |x)sitively 
state  whether  the  men  got  less  wages  when  they  wont  back  to  work; 
that  is,  they  did  not  right  away.  It  is  rumored  that  in  two  or  three  of 
the  factories  there  have  been  'several  cuts  since  that  ultiniaium  was 

[The  notice  is  introduced  in  evidence  and  marked  Exhibit  5.] 
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I  have  seen  the  circular  now  shown  me,  and  the  White  Labor  League 
had  people  on  Market  Street  distributing  them. 

The  circular  is  introduced  in  evidence  and  marked  Exhibit  6.] 
A  paper  is  also  offe/ed  in  evidence,  in  connection  with  the  testimony 
of  the  witness,  and  likewise  marked  Exhibit  6.] 

The  circular  now  shown  me  I  have  received;  it  was  taken  from  quo- 
tations in  the  "  Daily  Examiner,"  and  is  signed  by  the  Council  of  Fed- 
erated Trades.  The  council  of  the  body  approved  of  that  circular 
{taken  from  quotations  in  the  "Examiner,"  by  Essie  Boston,  after 
passing  through  Nickelsburg's  factory).  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I 
know  nothing  about  the  income  of  your  firm,  although  I  approved  of 
that  circular,  and  was  a  member  of  the  body  that  did  approve  of  it. 
We  believed  that  the  statement  made  over  the  signature  of  Essie 
Boston  was  either  a  truth  or  a  libel,  and  as  you  did  not  refute  the 
statement,  consequently  it  must  be  true. 

[A  paper  is  introduced  in  evidence  and  marked  Exhibit  7.] 


Testimony  op  Miss  Maoqie  Johnson. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

I  reside  in  San  Francisco,  and  am  a  shoefitter  in  P.  F.  Nolan's  factory. 
Am  a  member  of  the  Women's  Shoefitters'  Union.  It  was  organized 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1891,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  ourselves 
against  the  continual  reduction  in  wages  made  by  the  manufacturers. 
The  organization  was  a  general  one  in  this  city.  We  had  a  little  diflB- 
culty  with  the  firm  of  Buckingham  &  Hecht  previous  to  the  trouble  we 
had  with  Cahn,  Nickelsburg  &  Co.,  caused  by  the  reduction  in  wages,  I 
believe,  of  5  per  cent  on  one  part  of  the  work,  which  was  done  by  a  few 
of  the  girls.  The  average  wages  previous  to  the  first  reduction,  take  it 
the  year  round  for  girls,  was  17  to  $8  a  week,  but  they  did  not  have 
steady  work  the  year  round.  It  is  generally  dull  around  the  holidays, 
and  around  July,  and  I  believe  at  the  time  they  were  in  that  factory 
were  only  working  three  quarters  time.  The  matter  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  federation,  and  there  was  a  committee  appointed,  and 
they  settled  the  difficulties.  There  was  a  compromise  made  on  the  girls' 
part,  and  also  one  on  the  manufacturers'  part.  The  compromise  did  not 
affect  the  reduction  in  any  way.  They  proposed  a  10-cent  reduction, 
and  the  girls  compromised  it  by  5  cents  and  some  work  taken  off,  which 
was  satisfactory  to  the  girls,  and  also  to  the  manufacturers.  It  did  not 
seem  to  affect  the  girls'  weekly  wages  any,  because  part  of  the  work 
was  taken  off,  and  her  weekly  earnings  remained  about  the  same  with 
the  compromise. 

Our  union  is  now  engaged  in  a  difficulty  with  Cahn,  Nickelsburg 
ife  Co..  caused  by  two  distinct  reductions  in  wages.  The  first  reduc- 
tion- was  a  small  one,  and  the  second  reduction  was  a  large  one, 
amounting  to  at  least  $2  50  a  week  on  the  girls'  wages.  I  have 
never  worked  in  that  factory.  I  am  President  of  the  union,  and  what  ^y 
I  state  comes  to  my  knowlege  in  that  capacity.  I  have  been  twice  to 
the  wholesale  house  of  Cahn,  Nickelsburg  &  Co.,  acting  on  a  com- 
mittee in  relation  to  this  difficulty,  and  I  told  Mr.  NickelabwT^  Si 
the  girls  did  not  get  back  their  reduction  tYiOT^  ^oxASl  >Q«i  ^  ^Vir^v^  ^^\^ 
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he  said  that  that  was  what  he  was  paying  and  what  he  was  gdng 
to  pay,  and  would  not  offer  to  make  any  compromise.  At  the  first 
reduction,  which  was  a  small  one,  he  did  not  deny  that  there  was  a 
reduction;  the  second  one  he  claimed  that  there  was  no  reduction.  I 
offered  to  prove  that  there  was  a  reduction,  but  the  ofier  was  not 
accepted.  I  offered  to  go  to  the  factory  and  try  the  machine,  having 
worked  on  the  machine  for  a  year;  Mr.  Cahn  accepted  and  Mr.  Nickels- 
burg  refused,  and  said  it  was  out  of  the  question.  We  then  brought  the 
report  back  to  the  union.  We  brought  it  to  the  federation;  the  feden- 
tion  appointed  a  committee  to  appear  before  our  union,  and  there  was 
advice  given,  and  it  was  a  unanimous  vote  for  a  strike.  The  advice 
from  the  federation  was  not  in  favor  of  the  strike.  The  vote  was  upon 
a  secret  ballot.  The  strike  was  ordered  about  a  week  after  I  went  to 
the  firm,  during  which  time  the  girls  continued  at  work.  The  first 
reduction  the  girls  continued  at  work,  and  the  second  reduction  the 
girls  left  the  factory,  and  then  we  ordered  the  strike  afterwards.  Our 
organization  protested  against  the  first*  reduction,  and  Mr.  Nickelsburg 
said  there  would  be  no  further  reduction.  We  had  not  made  up  our 
minds  that  we  would  accept  that  reduction  when  they  made  the  second 
reduction  the  following  week. 

There  are  several  married  women  in  our  organization — some  of  whom 
have  husbands,  and  some  are  widows.  The  earnings  of  the  members 
are  not  sufficient  to  stand  any  reduction,  and  if  the  reduction  had  been 
accepted  it  would  have  caused  hardship  amongst  us,  as  many  of  our 
members  are  compelled  to  support  others  as  well  as  themselves.  We 
have  one  instance  where  there  is  a  girl  with  two  sisters  and  a  brother, 
and  her  father  was  only  dead  two  months,  and  they  rely  for  support  on 
that  one  girl.  Since  the  strike  our  members  have  been  out  of  work 
and  black-listed.  By  black-listed  I  mean  that  girls  that  got  into  trouble 
with  one  factory,  through  a  reduction  in  wages,  were  refused  work  in 
other  factories.  They  were  asked  their  names,  and  told  they  did  not 
want  any  help — seventeen  girls.  The  girls  were  told  that  help  was 
needed  through  some  gentleman  who  said  that  the  forelady  and  seven- 
teen girls  had  left  the  factory  of  Porter,  Slessinger  &  Co.,  and  the  strikers 
were  refused  work  in  that  firm.  They  did  not  state  any  reason  outside 
of  the  fact  that  they  did  not  need  help  until  afterwards.  There  was 
one  girl  discharged  from  Buckingham's,  who  applied  for  a  place  at 
Porter's,  and  the  forelady  hired  her,  and  when  they  found  out  in  the 
office  who  she  was  they  were  going  to  discharge  her;  and  they  showed 
her  the  book  with  her  name  on  the  black-list,  and  they  asked  her  the 
reason  why  she  had  been  let  out  of  Buckingham's,  and  she  made  the 
statement,  and  they  said  if  that  was  the  truth  she  could  keep  her  place. 
The  girls  who  went  out  on  strike  amounted  to  seventeen,  and  they  are 
still  out,  except  three  or  four. 

Since  the  strike  there  have  been  several  reductions  in  wages.  There 
has  been  a  heavy  reduction  in  J.  C.  Nolan's;  there  has  been  a  very 
heavy  reduction  in  P.  F.  Nolan's;  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  Porter  & 
Slessinger's,  and  there  has  also  been  a  reduction  in  Earl's,  on  Mission 
Street.  This  ultimatum  issued  against  the  Shoemakers'  Union  by  the 
employers  I  have  read  in  Feder's  factory.  Our  union  is  not  a  part  of 
the  Shoemakers'  Union,  and  had  no  official  connection,  and  there  were 
no  requests  made  by  the  Shoemakers'  Union  to  our  union  concerning 
this,  and  no  official  communication  passed  between  them. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Nickelsburg. 

When  I  called  at  your  office  and  told  you  about  the  reduction  I  told 
you  I  got  my  information  from  the  girls  that  worked  there.  I  had  had 
practical  experience  with  the  work.  I  told  you  we  would  investigate  the 
matter,  and  oflered  to  go  into  the  factory  and  try  the  machine.  I  know 
that  you  took  steps  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  a  reduction  by  a 
committee  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association.  I  have  read  their  report 
and  don't  believe  it.  I  know  Alice  Ford;  she  worked  on  the  machine. 
I  don't  know  what  she  is  doing  now.  Lining  making  is  considered 
skilled  work  among  fitters.  If  you  are  a  quick  operator  you  can  make 
money;  if  you  are  slow  you  can't;  and  the  lining-makers  make  as  much 
money  as  the  others;  in  some  factories  they  make  just  as  high,  and  I 
think  in  the  majority  of  factories.  The  apprentices  are  generally  put 
on  lining  making  when  they  are  supposed  to  be  put  forward.  They  are 
put  on  that  work  first,  but  they  have  to  be  taught. 

[Mr.  Nickelsburg  stated  at  this  point  that  Alice  ^Ford  was  again  in 
their  employ,  and  on  December  12th  she  commenced  on  that  lining 
work;  she  used  to  be  a  table  girl;  she  got  paid  then  on  December  12th, 
$6  95;  on  December  19th,  $7;  on  December  26th,  $4  85;  that  was  the 
closing  week;  January  16th,  $8  05;  January  23d,  $8  15;  January  30th, 
$7  10;  and  February  6th,  two  days'  work  (then  they  went  on  a  strike), 
$2  1 5.  She  came  back  and  got  her  first  money.  When  she  came  back 
she  worked  on  the  double-needle  machine  at  reduced  wages,  accepted 
the  schedule  of  wages,  and  went  to  work.  These  figures  I  gave  you 
were  on  the  old  machine  at  the  old  prices,  and  these  figures  I  give  you  are 
on  the  new  machine  at  new  prices.  On  March  26th,  she  received  for  five 
days'  work,  $6  85;  on  April  2d,  $10  50,  which  is  more  than  she  earned 
in  any  week;  April  9th,  $8  80;  April  16th,  $10  40;  April  23d,  $10  45; 
April  30th,  $10  80;  May  7th,  for  five  days,  $7  70;  May  14th,  $10  15; 
May  21  St,  $9  15;  May  28th,  $10  65;  June  4th,  $8  60;  June  11th,  for 
five  days,  $8  40.] 


Testimony  of  Abraham  Altmeyer. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  Nickelsburg. 

Am  Superintendent  of  Cahn,  Nickelsburg  &  Co.'s  factory.  The  figures 
referred  to  by  you  as  to  Miss  Alice  Ford's  wages  go  back  just  one  year, 
from  June  6,  1891,  to  June  11,  1892,  and  is  a  true  copy  of  the  entire 
payroll  of  the  sixteen  girls  that  went  out  on  the  strike.  It  shows  what 
each  of  them  earned  every  week. 

[The  paper  is  ofiered  in  evidence,  and  marked  Exhibit  .10] 


Testimony  of  Maggie  Johnson. 

Recalled. 

There  were  seventeen  girls  went  out  on  strike.  Sixteen  went  out,  and 
another  one  has  been  laid  oft*  for  no  reason,  immediately  before  the 
strike;  that  was  Mrs.  Matthews.  There  are  two  or  three  of  them  work- 
ing at  the  present  time.  Alice  Ford  is  not  a  member  of  our  organiza- 
tion.    She  was  the  first  to  go  out. 

I  have  seen  that  document  before,    [The  doe\x\xi^ii\»  \»  TCi».i>B.^'^''^K^^ 
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S,]  I  liuv(>  not  been  asked  to  indorse  it  as  President  of  the  aBSOciatior.. 
and  hav«^  nevor  taken  any  cognizance  of  it.  I  saw  it  when  it  was  brongii: 
hoforo  tlio  federation.  Alexander  Sullivan  is  supposed  to  be  Greners! 
Seorotary  of  the  White  Labor  League,  when  I  knew  him.  He  did  m 
orjjanizo  our  organization.  He  did  not  do  any  running  for  us;  he  die 
not  go  to  any  of  tlio  factories  demanding  certain  matters  for  girls  froE 
tho  Shoofitlors*  Union.  I  think  he  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Bcmik 
of  tho  council.  Wlien  I  was  working  I  averaged  at  lining  making  froE 
$r>  U>  II 1  a  wiH^k  by  piece-work.  I  formed  my  estimate  of  the  amonn: 
of  tho  reduction  in  Calm,  Nickelsburg  &  Co.'s  shop  as  being  |2  50 1 
week,  figuring  at  tho  prices  I  used  to  be  paid  at  that  time.  The  rediw- 
tion  tliat  was  made  was  4  cents  a  dozen;  that  was  on  the  entire  price 
of  tho  lining,  and  whore  they  used  to  pay  20  cents  they  proposed  topaj 
U>.  1  could  not  say  how  many  linings  a  girl  could  generally  make  i!i 
a  day;  it  would  depend  on  how  quick  they  work;  every  girl  works  dif- 
ferent. I  never  counted  up  how  fost  I  could  put  on  a  back  stay;  I  madt 
tho  lining  as  a  whole.  When  I  worked  at  it  I  did  finished  tops  with  a 
two-notHllo  machine,  and  I  did  the  plain  work:  I  worked  on  an  old 
maohino.  Tho  plain  work  on  a  single  machine.  I  should  judge,  took 
aU^ut  an  hour  and  a  half  a  dozen.  On  a  double-needle  machine  I  think 
you  i\>uld  do  it  aKnit  eight  or  ten  minutes  faster.  I  do  not  think  it 
vMuld  Iv  done  inside  of  an  hour.  If  there  was  no  waiting  for  work.  I 
should  judgi^  one  could  do  alxnit  tive  and  a  half  dozen  a  day.  I  received 
•Jo  \vnts  a  dozen,  and  for  tho  plain  lining  22  cents  a  dozen,  and  that 
would  n\ako  about  $1  22  a  day.  At  4  cents,  that  would  amount  to  about 
22  lYUts  a  day.  or  a  Knit  5H  10  a  week.  I  l>elieve  they  worked  nine 
hours  in  that  fact  or  v. 

[Mr.  Altmoyor  stattnl  his  girls  only  worked  eight  hours  and  a  half. 
Wo  start  in  at  7:4o  in  tho  morning,  and  stop  at  11:-15:  come  back  at  1. 
;r.;3  stop  St  o:;>0:  on  Satuniay  they  slop  at  o  o'clock.] 

K<vxa:r.:iu\i  bv  Mk.  Mi<.i1\nn. 

Whcr.  :ho  tirm  ir.aiio  iho  lost  i:iv>n  tho  machines,  we  did  not  see  tiit 
:*'*!  tv.adi,  b;:*  tV.oy  ucro  r.o:  i;:.doT  tho  venditions  that  are  sup}X)eec 
to  vX^tA'.r..  1  N^liovo  tV.o  vvr.ditior.s  win-  more  lavorable,  and  ihevwert 
".v. A. if  ir.  :i  o.::^t*rc^v.t  ta^'tory:  it  w^is  r.::uio  v^r.  the  same  machine,  bm  thr 
« .^ 7 k  >^  ,1  s  .; .^ V. 0  «.! : :* o rt* v. t '. y .  W o  ^:o  y. ot  kr. o w  w hei her  the  work  wit 
A.^vc  "ry  :-,v.  o\ynT;or..v.i  v^tvrcitv'^r  work  ire  or.  her  nsual  machine:  »t 
kv.w  :":;,'.:  :V.:  ;:->:  w,^*  r/.A.ie  thr.^v.^::  svtir.*:  the  rowri:  but  none  of  our 
•.v.;r.-.Vnr<  «;r;*  -.r.v.uv.  t.^  *>:  yrosir.:.  I  :~«:rri  to  prove  the  rednctioc. 
r.::  t:;^  '»^,*v...;  r./:  Av^^?::  r.'.y  o::;r  *."  tr.t.r  rectory,  or  in  anv  factonr. 

^V.r  .\*t:v.:'};r  stAt;v.  tV.:w  tht  t<>t  WA5 '^s5.r  OH  pTeciselV  the  sasn^ 
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Friday,  June  17,  1892. 
Examination-in-Chiep  op  Miss  Kitty  Hines. 

On  behalf  of  Labor.     Sworn. 

I  reside  in  San  Francisco.  I  am  by  occupation  a  shoefitter.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Shoefitters'  Association.  I  am  the  Secretary  of  that 
association.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  union  ever  since  it  was 
organized,  in  January,  1891.  I  was  one  of  the  organizers.  I  have  held  ^" 
office  since  that  time;  the  office  of  Secretary.  I  do  not  hold  any  other 
office,  except  that  of  (Jdegate  to  the  council.  I  have  been  a  continuous  '"' 
delegate  to  the  council.  I  was  working  at  the  time  of  the  organization 
in  Lewis  Murr's.  At  the  time  we  organized  we  were  out  on  a  strike,  but 
when  we  went  back  we  continued  to  work  about  five  months,  I  should 
judge,  or  until  they  closed.  We  were  on  a  strike  in  Murr's  shop.  The 
date  of  our  organization  was  January  15,  1891.  Our  organization  was 
formed  after  the  strike.  The  strike  was  still  pending  at  the  time.  Our 
organization  took  part  in  effecting  a  settlement  of  the  strike.  The  cause 
of  that  strike  was  a  reduction  of  wages.  It  would  be  kind  of  hard  to  say 
who  suggested  the  idea  of  organization.  The  girls  talked  it  over  at  one 
time,  and  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  form  a  union,  and  we  went  ' 
ahead  and  did  so.  The  organization  was  one  of  our  own  numbers.  We 
had  some  of  the  men  from  the  council  to  help  us  in  organizing,  such  as 
showing  us  how  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  organization.  We  applied 
for  the  assistance  of  those  men. 

After  Murr's  shop  went  out  of  existence,  the  members  then  sought 
work  wherever  they  could  get  it.  They  went  to  difl'erent  shops.  They 
didn't  all  go  to  one  place.  There  was  enmity  manifested  toward  them 
by  the  other  shops  at  that  time.  It  was  stated  that  they  would  not 
employ  the  girls  in  any  other  factory.  From  what  I  understand,  Mr. 
Murr  went  around  and  asked  the  bosses  not  to  employ  us.  I  was  told 
that  by  the  firm — Mr.  Feder.  Miss  Donovan  informed  me  that,  but  she 
is  in  direct  communication  with  Mr.  Feder,  as  she  is  forewoman  of  the 
shop.  She  told  me  that  Mr.  Murr  had  requested  Mr.  Feder  not  to 
employ  the  girls  that  went  on  a  strike.  I  don't  know  whether  Mr. 
Feder  said  he  would  do  so  or  not.  I  went  to  work  for  Mr.  Feder  after- 
wards. We  went  to  work  for  Mr.  Murr  in  that  old  place  after  the  strike. 
I  couldn't  say  when  it  was  that  he  requested  the  other  manufacturers 
not  to  give  us  employment,  but  it  was  while  he  was  still  in  business.  It 
must  have  been.  I  do  not  think  I  have  averaged  in  wages  any  more 
than  $7  or  $8  a  week  as  a  shoefitter.  In  some  shops  I  made  more,  in 
some  shops  I  did  not.  There  is  no  degree  of  equality  or  evenness  in 
the  wages  paid  to  shoefitters  in  the  different  shops.  Each  shop  has  its 
own  scale  of  prices.  In  some  shops  we  earn  more  than  in  others.  There 
have  been  several  reductions  of  wages  since  the  organization  of  our 
union,  since  January,  1891.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  what,  in  my  opin- 
ion, would  be  the  weekly  amount  of  such  reductions.  I  couldn't  give 
you  that.  The  members  of  our  union  encountered  opposition  in  secur- 
ing employment.  We  are  black-listed;  that  is,  the  other  manufacturers 
refuse  to  employ  us.  As  a  reason  for  that,  some  of  them  say  they  don't 
need  help,  and  the  others  don't  say  anything  except  no.  ^ 

I  should  judge  that  there  are  between  350  and  400  shoefitters  in  thle. 
city,  as  near  as  I  can  come  to  it.     At  the  'pteBfeXiX.  Mvttifc\  ^^xiS.^  "sj^rN* 
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think  that  there  would  be  more  than  To  unemployed,  that  I  know  o£ 
Not  all  of  them  are  members  of  our  union.  I  refuse  to  state  how  many 
there  are.  I  believe  I  know  of  specific  instances  where  a  girl  wis 
refused  employment  because  of  her  membership  in  the  union.  At  the 
time  the  strike  was  ordered  in  Cahn,  Nickelsburg  &  Co.'s,  our  girls  wen! 
there  and  asked  for  work  and  were  refused,  and  a  girl  in  Porter- 
inquired  of  some  member  in  Cahn,  Nickelsburg  &  Co.'s  for  employment 
and  was  asked  her  name,  and  the  party  went  to  the  desk  and  looked  at 
a  paper,  and  said  he  wasn't  allowed  to  take  her,  as  she  was  on  tb 
black-list.  I  have  only  in  one  instance  encountered  any  enmity  on 
account  of  my  position  in  the  union,  and  that  was  when  I  was  working 
in  Cahn,  Nickelsburg  &  Co.'s.  They  said  they  wouldn't  have  me  in 
there.  I  went  to  work  in  the  shop  before  the  forewoman  knew  my 
name,  and  as  soon  as  she  found  out  my  name  she  remarked  it  to  the 
other  girls — I  believe  she  stated  that  she  didn't  know  who  I  was — and 
afterwards  I  hurt  my  finger  and  was  ofl'  one  day,  and  I  was  discharged, 
although  there  was  no  work  for  me  that  day.  I  left  on  Saturday  after- 
noon because  there  was  no  work,  and  on  Monday  I  was  there,  and  on 
Tuesday  I  was  discharged;  that  is,  they  sent  me  word  that  my  place 
was  taken  and  they  didn't  wish  me.  Our  union  had  a  strike  in  Cahn. 
Nickelsburg  &  Co.'s.     I  w^s  an  oflicer  of  that  union  at  that  time. 

I  was  not  in  the  city  when  the  matter  of  the  complaints  of  the  people 
who  struck  was  brought  up,  but  I  came  back  shortly  afterwards.  The 
strike  was  still  pending  when  I  came  back.  Our  organization  is  affili- 
ated with  the  Council  of  Federated  Trades.  That  is  the  only  organiza- 
tion that  has  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  our  union.  The  given  cause  of 
this  strike  in  Cahn,  Nickelsburg  <fe  Co.'s  was  the  reduction  of  wages,  or 
rather  two  reductions.  The  second  reduction  was  on  the  introduction 
of  a  new  machine.  They  reduced  the  price  when  they  brought  in  a 
new  machine  to  do  the  work  in  one  line.  That  same  machine  is  in 
operation  in  other  shops.  I  believe  the  prices  introduced  by  Cahn, 
Nickelsburg  &  Co.  are  below  the  ])rices  paid  in  those  other  places.  I 
am  not  positive,  but  I  believe  they  are. 

As  to  whether  I  am  familiar  with  the  wages  paid  shoefitters  in  Eastern 
cities,  I  will  say  that  I  never  worked  in  the  East,  but  from  communica- 
tions received  from  there  I  understand  that  they  make  much  better 
wages  there  than  they  do  here.  Those  communications  were  private 
letters,  and  by  members  coming  here  to  work — the  girls  coming  hereto 
work  from  the  East  always  stated  they  made  better  wages  there  than 
they  did  here. 

Our  trade  is  interfered  with  some  by  competition  with  Chinese.  Chinese 
do  our  work.  Chinese  do  employ  white  help.  As  to  whether  I  know 
the  wages  offered  by  Chinese,  I  will  say  that  I  myself  was  ofiered  fifteen 
dollars  about  five  years  ago  to  work  for  Chinamen.  I  did  not  accept 
That  was  higher  wages  than  the  whites  were  paying  at  that  time.  As 
to  whether  I  know  what  wages  the  Chinese  shoefitters  make,  I  will  say 
that  I  was  speaking  to  Poy  Kee  a  short  time  ago,  and  asked  him  what 
he  paid  his  fitters.  He  said  he  gave  them  $1  50  a  day  and  board.  If 
they  get  that  steady,  that  is  better  than  a  majority  of  the  white  fitten 
get.     JHe  did  not  speak  of  white  fitters.     He  employs  Chinese  now. 

Cross-examined  bv  Mr.  Nickelsbirg. 

I  have  been  a  shoe  filler  \i\Satv¥T«tT\^\^Q.o  ^\y^\>\.  ^^nqcv^qjbjcs.   I 
SrBt  for  Mr.  Marx.    I  worked  ttiex^  aX^owV.  %.  ^^^x, \\s(s3C\w^^  ^ 
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voluntarily.  Then  I  believe  I  went  to  work  for  Buckingham  &  Hecht. 
I  couldn't  say  how  long  I  did  work  there.  I  didn't  work  there  very 
long.  I  shouldn't  think  over  a  couple  of  months.  I  left  there  through 
sickness.  Then  I  believe  I  went  to  Earl's.  I  didn't  stay  there  very 
long.  I  left  there  because  I  was  sick  one  afternoon,  and  they  wouldn't 
let  me  go  home,  and  I  left,  or  rather  I  went  home,  and  my  place  was 
taken.  I  was  willing  to  go  back  the  next  day.  Then  after  that  I  think 
I  was  home  some  months,  and  then  afterwards  I  went  to  work  for  Cutts 
<fe  Murr.  I  worked  there,  I  think,  about  three  years,  until  they  broke 
up  the  shop.  Then  after  Mr.  Murr  started  again,  on  Stevenson  Street,  I 
worked  for  him  for  a  few  days,  or  a  few  weeks,  and  then  I  went  to  Jory 
Bros.  I  was  not  with  Mr.  Murr  until  he  left  the  city.  I  stayed  with 
Mr.  Murr  for  awhile,  and  then  I  left  and  went  to  the  Jorys.  I  stayed 
with  the  Jorys  for  a  year.  Yes,  I  left  there  voluntarily,  because  there 
wasn't  enough  work.  Then  I  went  to  Murr's,  back  to  Murr's  again,  and 
I  continued  working  for  him  until  he  went  out  of  business,  except  the 
time  we  were  on  a  strike.  That  strike  lasted  about  a  year,  I  think.  Yes, 
I  think  it  is  about  a  year.  I  did  not  then  go  to  Jory  Bros.  I  then  went 
to  Cahn,  Nickelsburg  &  Co. 

Murr  went  out  of  business  last  July,  a  year  ago  nearly.  I  only  worked 
there  about  two  weeks,  and  then  I  was  sent  off.  Then  I  went  to  Rosen- 
thal &  Feder's.  I  am  not  working  in  factories  now.  I  am  doing  boots 
and  shoes  at  home  now  once  in  awhile.  I  have  not  worked  any  since 
I  left  Rosenthal  &  Feder's.  When  I  went  out  on  a  strike  at  Murr's 
factory,  Murr  took  me  back  again,  although  the  forewoman  at  Feder's 
told  me  that  Murr  told  Mr.  Feder  not  to  take  me,  yet  Mr.  Murr  took  me 
back  himself.  Afterwards  I  went  to  Mr.  Feder  and  Mr.  Feder  took  me. 
The  girls  that  worked  for  Mr.  Murr  when  he  stopped  are  scattered  all 
over  the  town.  At  the  time  that  Murr  went  out  of  business,  I  should 
think  there  were  about  thirty  female  fitters  employed  by  him.  Out  of 
those  thirty  there  were  a  couple  of  them  went  to  Cahn,  Nickelsburg  & 
Co.'s.  Well,  there  was  three  of  them,  I  think.  That  is  all  I  can  remem- 
ber. I  don't  know  the  girls  that  are  in  Cahn,  Nickelsburg  &  Co.'s  now. 
I  don't  think  there  are  any  more  than  three  or  four  of  those  girls  that 
have  had  no  work  since  Murr  quit  business.  There  may  have  been  two 
or  three  girls  that  went  into  the  factory  of  Cahn,  Nickelsburg  &  Co., 
after  Murr  quit.  I  don't  know  how  it  was  as  to  those  girls  that  went 
to  Cahn,  Nickelsburg  &  Co.'s  being  black-listed,  although  they  belonged 
to  the  union.  Mrs.  Matthews  belongs  to  our  union.  Miss  Quigley 
belongs  to  our  union,  and  Miss  Seidenheimer.  Miss  Brandeburn  was 
not  from  Murr's. 

I  did  not  work  at  Cahn,  Nickelsburg  &  Co.'s  under  an  assumed  name. 
The  forelady  didn't  know  my  name  until  she  gave  me  my  book,  and 
then  she  asked  me  my  name,  and  I  told  her,  and  she  started  to  look  at 
her  list.  I  worked  until  Saturday  night.  As  to  whether  she  refused 
to  put  me  on  after  she  knew  my  name,  I  will  say  that  I  was  there,  and 
I  suppose  she  thought  I  might  work  the  week  out.  She  didn't  want  to 
be  too  bold  about  it,  and  thought  she  would  let  me  work  the  week  out. 
Yes,  sir;  that  was  very  kind. 

I  refuse  to  state  how  many  members  our  union  has  got.     As  to  my 
reason,  that  is  a  matter  we  do  not  give  to  the  public.     It  is  a  secret 
organization  to  a  certain  extent;  that  is,  we  do  not  allow  ^n^tnVs'^^  ^i^ 
visit  our  union.    Our  union  is  repreBenleA  m  \Jcife  ^^^T^\ft^'^'t%^w^ 
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We  have  two  delegates.  I  am  one  of  them.  The  other  is  Miss  Johnson. 
That  is  the  Miss  Johnson  who  was  on  the  witness  stand  here  yesterday. 
I  believe  that  the  prices  paid  by  Cahn,  Nickelsburg  &  Co.  are  below  the 
prices  paid  by  other  factories.  I  got  that  information  trom  the  fact  that 
I  worked  there  myself  and  couldn't  make  wages.  I  think  I  made  abont 
♦7  or  $8,  but  I  can't  say  exactly,  as  I  haven't  got  the  book. 

[Mr.  Nickelsburg  here  produced  a  document  showing  that  the  witness 
was  paid  on  the  17th  of  October,  1891,  for  one  week's  work,  $10  95.] 

I  couldn't  tell  you  whether  Nolan  Bros,  have  got  this  double-needle 
machine.  I  was  never  in  the  shop.  I  understand  they  have.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  prices  they  have  paid  for  sewing  on  this  machine. 
All  factories  do  not  do  their  work  alike.  They  pretty  nearly  all  do  it 
diflferently.  The  prices  paid  in  one  factory  would  not  necessarily  control 
the  prices  paid  in  others,  because  the  work  is  different.  I  have  stated 
that  I  had  some  information  that  the  wages  paid  in  the  East  are  better 
than  the  wages  paid  here.  I  get  this  information  from  private  letters, 
and  from  girls  that  have  worked  there.  I  have  one  of  those  letters  in 
my  possession  that  I  received  the  other  day.  I  have  not  that  letter; 
Mr.  McGlynn  has  it.  I  was  asked  once  by  a  drummer  of  a  Chinese 
house  to  take  a  place  as  fitter.  I  was  not  asked  by  the  boss.  I  had  no 
reason  to  know  that  the  drummer  had  any  authority  to  make  me  any 
offer,  except  that  he  asked  me  to  take  the  place.  I  did  not  find  out 
from  the  drummer  what  the  Chinamen  made.  I  didn't  take  any  interest 
in  it,  because  I  wouldn't  work  for  a  Chinaman.  I  didn't  say  that  if  a 
man  could  get  his  male  help  for  70,  80,  or  90  cents  a  day  he  ought  to 
pay  his  female  help  more.  This  letter  says  that  the  vampers  and  stitch- 
ers make  from  $10  to  $15  a  week.  The  stitchers  couldn't  make  that 
before  that;  I  don't  know  how  it  is.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  about  their 
doing  more  work  for  that  amount  of  money  than  they  do  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Some  fitters  work  quicker  than  others,  so  that  the  ones  that  are 
the  quickest  earn  the  most  money  working  by  piece-work.  Some  of 
them  are  very  slow  and  don't  earn  much. 

I  know  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan.  He  has  not  helped  us  in  starting 
this  institution  any  more  than  anybody  else.  He  has  done  what  we 
requested  him  to  do.  He  came  to  our  meetings,  and  I  asked  him  about 
the  officers  in  forming  the  organization,  and  things  like  that,  that  I 
would  ask  anybody.  Further  than  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
I  don't  believe  he  was  there  more  than  a  couple  of  times.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  mine.  I  have  not  had  him  for  an  adviser  in  the  way 
of  handling  strikes  and  calling  the  girls  out  any  more  than  anybody 
else.  He  has  advised  me  as  much  as  anybody  else.  I  advised  myself 
mostly.  Sullivan  advised  me,  but  he  always  advised  me  to  take  the 
advice  of  the  organization.  That  came  up  before  the  organization.  I 
was  at  the  meeting  when  the  boycott  was  levied  on  Cahn,  Nickelsburg 
&  Co.  by  the  shoefitters.  I  saw  a  copy  of  the  report  of  Glanville  and 
Nolan  pasted  up.  I  know  they  differed  with  me  on  the  point  that  it 
was  an  increase  of  wages  instead  of  a  reduction,  but  we  didn't  believe  it. 
We  didn't  know  on  what  conditions  the  work  was  done,  or  anything.  It 
was  not  my  business  to  find  out  whether  it  was  true  or  not.  It  was  the 
business  oi  the  gentlemen  who  posted  it  up  to  do  that.  I  am  not  the 
union.  The  boycott  was  off  when  placards  were  posted  in  different 
factories  stating  that  you  had  had  a  test  made  by  the  manufacturers 
and  were  convinced  that  it  was  an  increase  instead  of  a  reduction.    We 
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made  an  attempt  to  have  the  matter  arbitrated.  We  offered  arbitration 
and  it  was  refused  the  Council  of  Federated  Trades — it  was  offered 
by  the  Federated  Trades  to  the  manufacturers.  I  was  there,  and  know 
it.  From  what  I  understand  there  was  an  offer  of  arbitration  made  to 
Cahn,  Nickelsburg  &  Co.  by  the  Council  of  Federated  Trades.  I  was  in 
the  council  when  that  was  brought  up.  I  could  not  tell  you  who  made 
that  statement.  I  cannot  tell  you  who  the  committee  was.  I  think  it 
came  from  the  Executive  Committee;  I  am  not  sure. 

I  have  written  a  good  many  boycott  letters  to  different  firms  request- 
ing them  to  cease  patronizing  you.  I  mean  the  union  has  written 
them.  I  decline  to  answer  where  I  got  the  names  of  your  customers. 
The  reason  I  decline  to  answer  is  because  we  do  not  give  our  business 
to  the  j)ublic.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you.  It  is  not  a  fact  that 
somebody  stole  your  shipping-book  and  we  took  the  names  from  there. 
In  these  letters  we  wrote  we  inclosed  a  boycott  circular  giving  these  to 
be  the  facts  of  the  case.  We  inclosed  that  circular  in  every  letter. 
When  we  boycott  manufacturers  we  do  not  patronize  their  customers 
who  keep  their  goods.  No  such  case  evef  came  under  my  notice  as  that 
of  a  man  who  has  been  working  in  your  factory,  and  had  a  large  fam- 
ily to  support,  and  you  gave  him  goods  to  sell  to  make  a  living  for 
his  family,  and  we  have  boycotted  that  man  for  selling  your  goods, 
and  I  never  took  into  consideration  that  he  couldn't  get  along  possibly 
without  your  credit.  I  never  had  such  a  case  come  under  my  notice. 
I  have  formed  no  opinion  on  such  a  case  as  that.  I  have  never  made 
it  my  business  to  find  it  out.  I  have  been  one  of  the  boycott  committee 
that  has  canvassed  the  city.  I  may  have  stated  to  some  retail  dealer 
here  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  buy  Eastern  goods  than  to  buy 
from  boycotted  firms,  but  I  am  not  sure.  I  might  have  stated  that,  but 
I  don't  think  I  did.  I  think  I  would  remember  it  if  I  had.  When  I 
worked  at  Cahn,  Nickelsburg  &  Co.'s  for  one  week  and  I  was  sent  away, 
I  don't  think  I  would  have  stayed  there  longer  even  if  I  had  not  been 
sent  away.  I  would  not  have  left  right  away.  I  might  have  left  later 
on,  as  I  didn't  consider  the  wages  good.  I  don't  know  that  I  got  $10  95. 
I  am  able  to  earn  more,  and  expect  more,  but  I  didn't  like  the  shop 
anyway,  at  all.  Perhaps  if  I  had  I  would  have  stayed;  I  don't  know. 
I  am  the  author  of  some  of  this  circular.  It  has  been  approved  by 
our  union.  I  know  your  income  is  not  small.  That  is  all  I  know 
about  it.  I  knew  that  by  general  appearances.  I  don't  think  you  are 
able  to  keep  up  appearances  very  well.     That  is  my  opinion.     It  is  so, 

^  that  the  working-rooms  are  cold  and  cheerless,  and  in  many  respects 
totally  unfit  for  occupancy  by  strong  men.     And  still  I  was  willing 

■  to  work  there.  Girls  were  willing  to  go  back  there  into  that  dirty, 
nasty  place,  for  they  have  got  to  live.  The  room  is  very  cold,  and 
there  is  very  poor  light  there  to  work  by.  The  light  was  very 
poor.     I  do  not  know  the  size  of  that  room.     I  never  counted  how  many 

.  windows  and  skylights  there  are  in  it.  You  must  understand  that  light 
from  a  skylight  is  not  a  good  light  to  sew  shoes  by.  I  believe  that  the 
weekly  earnings  are  limited.  I  didn't  draught  the  whole  circular.  I 
understand  that  they  are  limited,  as  far  as  my  own  personal  knowledge 
goes.  I  understood  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  make  over  $12  a 
week.  The  girls  are  afraid  to  put  in  more.  They  are  afraid  to  earn 
more  because  they  would  be  cut  down  the  next  week  if  tlvft^  ^\Al.   Ttsfc 

,   girls  are  not  the  ones  that  limited  it — ^not  al  a\\.    TVifc^vtoxiXax^'^'^^^*^ 
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say  that  fitters  got  only  the  miserable  pittance  of  .t4.  May  be  your 
children  are  out  there  and  thev  onlv  earn  J>3 — I  don't  know  ! 

I  couldn't  tell  you  how  many  of  those  girls  are  back  in  your  factory 
that  went  out  on  this  strike.  I  haven't  heard  anything  from  thofi 
girls  out  there  for  some  time.  I  know  Maggie  Ford.  I  believe  she  i? 
one  of  those  who  returned  to  work.  I  know  Ellen  Ford,  but  she  is 
not  a  member  of  our  organization.  I  know  Jessie  Gelbright;  she  is 
out  there  again.  I  know  Julia  Hogan.  I  know  Annie  Gately;  she  i? 
out  there.  I  know  Maud  Powers;  she  is  a  member.  I  know  MissQuig- 
ley.  1  have  never  spoken  to  any  of  tho?e  girls  about  the  wages  they 
are  earning  now  with  the  new  machine  which  1  have  called  a  reduction. 

QiESTioN — You  don*t  know  as  a  positive  fact  that  the  girls  that  have 
gone  out  on  a  strike  and  are  working  now  on  the  new  schedule  and  new 
machine  are  earning  more  money  than  they  ever  did  on  the  old  prices? 

Answer — Well,  may  be  there  is  a  little  partiality  shown  her  so  she 
will  get  more  work.  You  must  understand  that  there  was  more  than 
one  reduction.  The  machine  wasn't  the  only  thing.  I  do  not  know  that 
a  girl  tliat  makes  lining  is  al)OUt  the  cheapest  work  in  fitting.  It  may 
»^  in  s^^ine  lactories.  As  to  your  factory.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know 
your  price-list.  It  pu/zles  me  to  see  how  it  can  be  that  under  the  old 
schrvlule  the  highest  she  would  make  is  -tS  15,  and  the  highest  she  has 
'.liido  with  the  new  machines  is  J?  10  Go.  working  the  same  hours. 
They  do  the  same  amount  of  work,  and  they  don't  get  any  more  linings. 
Whv:i  or.e  is  sitting  at  that  machine  one  has  got  to  wait.  I  will  take 
:h':'  s:a:c:i>.:i:s  of  the  girls  that  they  couldn't  make  good  wages  out 
:::rrr.  1  kr.ow  we  c«nildn't  make  goinl  wages  out  there.  I  didn't  make 
i*::y  ?.;v?h  ?:a:e:i:rn:  as  that  1  claimed  to  In?  a  perfect  fitter.  My  partic- 
;:l.*r  :  r.i"o;:  is  m.^stlv  on  boadinsj. 

vi-   T:.;i:  is  verMinly  a    mucii    sujierior    class  of  work  than  lininir 
■-...iki::;:.  lir.i  you  :::;i:e  you  only  made  ^7  a  week.     Now,  the  poorest 
l::::::^  :r.:\k'.r  ::;'iS  ma-lv  that  much.     .V.  Well.  I  don't  know  an v thins 
.i'to'.::  r.?-:^-  ::.r  work  is  d  .•r.e  I'Ut  t'nere.  but  the  girls  state  that  the  way 
:l.ry  ..::i  ':-:*t^  \x:x<,  ::.:■:  t::oy  o:;ly  got  oiic  lot  of  linings  at  a  time. 
..::.i  :::- V  r.:i :  :^  wai:  v.::::'.  th;::  was  ilr.i^V.od  tx- fore  thev  cin  another. 
T:-  :.:y  k:.  .■■v .-:..: ^v  ::.erv  wa?  r.  ^  way  of  i:e:::::g  t:iese  striking  girls  back 
.ij.'.::-.  ::    ■■    rk.     1:  -.v:-?  :\-:-:  \\[i\. '•.:".  w.v  vower  :o  set  them  back.     We  do 
:.  ■.  :.:::.-  :-:•:::::.?  fr  ::i  :;.•  :y.  aiirosst-i  :o  tr.o  Federated  Trades.     Mr. 
.':: -:^  -m:-:-:  :'...i:  if  -vv  s:j:>.i  ::'.:i:  yai-:r  liv  would  lake  them  off  the 
'  l.i.k-l:?:.  f    if  :.-:  :  ul .;:.':  civ*.  ::.v!n  w-rk.  they  could  get   work  from 
■.::.rrf.    A  i-::- r  "^  ..-i  s::.:  :    :::•:  f -r  <ij:::i:v.re.  r  y  Mr.  Jones,  stating  thit 
if  I   ?:;::■-.. I  :":..■:.  :::.-.:   \'.\.y  o ;v.i-.l   jv:   ::.rir  v-la-.vs  back  again. "bull 
r^  fv.  r-r  i  :  ■  ? i  i ::  1  i  T  s     I  k :: :  v  i :  w  :■.  <  :■  1  i v .  '•  ->o :i  use  :  hey  didu  \  in  vestigate 
::.  .i:.  i  :::rv  s^ii  :::.v  i:.vrs::j.i:v.l  ::.     I   a"i   sure  that   thev  did  no: 
i::Tv-:ij..-::.     Af  :    'vh  :i.^r  Mi?-  F:r  :.  Mi:^s  Ryan,  and   Miss  Seiden- 
':.y..~7j-:.\   i     -  :     \  Ia::   Br  r.  i:\  .i  :  viy  a::l  i:;ves;i^ateil  the  work 
:1t:      I  k: ."    ::.  .:   \'..s-  >.:  Ir ::./.:.:  r    ii  ■:.':  :.-,^d  :o  investigate  the 
".-.I'.v.T.  :  7  ?..-         .  ■■.:.<-..:    :    ■;..->  :...■...:■.:■.■-•   •.'.-:.-r-.     She  worked  some 
— :  .'«  .r.  ^     -     :-  .^^  -.   ..   ...  ?v  i...*?  iiTr  on  a  strise  veL 

•;.:.-..c:.  :::.:.^.  .. -y  at.  /.:..:  -v.y*  rto-i  .  y  :r:e  u::ion.  I  decline  u 
.i.:.STT7  jis  :  '-  -V  ::  .:.l.  :..-:;.-  ^, :.  I  l-  .'.ir.v  :o  ar.swer  as  to  whethff 
::-Ty  jr:  tltt  :':.i:.  *'  :-.  v.  .-k.     1  •:::li:.v  :^  answer  as  to  whether  HhtJ 
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Re-direct  examination  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

I  stated  that  I  am  not  working  in  any  factory  now.  I  am  working  for 
a  man,  doing  a  few  pairs  of  shoes  at  a  time,  nothing  much  to  speak  of.  I 
do  not  think  that  man  was  a  member  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association, 
but  I  believe  our  names  were  given  to  him,  just  the  same.  He  does  not 
run  a  factory.  He  runs  a  small  place  of  his  own.  The  reason  why  I 
did  not  apply  for  work  in  the  shops  was  because  I  have  heard  that  they 
have  issued  orders  not  to  allow  me  to  enter  the  shops  on  any  condition, 
and  I  don^t  beg.  This  work  that  I  do  at  home  is  less  work  than  I  could 
do  if  I  had  the  work  to  do.  Mr.  Sullivan  conferred  with  me  as  a  federa- 
tion officer,  not  as  a  friend  of  mine.  No  advice  was  asked  of  him  as  a 
personal  friend.  His  connection  with  our  union  was  entirely  in  the 
capacity  of  a  federation  officer.  No  friend  has  a  right  to  appear  at  our 
union  and  advise.  He  must  belong  either  to  our  union  or  the  Council 
of  Federated  Trades.  Our  union  approved  of  Miss  Johnson's  offer  to 
test  the  machine.  Such  a  test  would  have  been  satisfactory.  When 
this  alleged  test  of  the  machine  was  made  I  believe  it  was  at  Cahn, 
Nickelsburg  &  Co.'s.  None  of  the  striking  shoefitters  received  any  oflier 
to  be  present.  No  notice  was  given  as  to  when  it  was  to  be  made,  or  how 
it  was  to  be  made.  No  official  communication  was  given  to  our  union, 
or  the  striking  girls,  of  the  result  of  that  test.  There  are  others  than 
shoefitters  in  our  organization.  These  low  wages  spoken  of  are  paid 
some  of  the  members  of  our  association.  I  cannot  tell  you  about  that 
particular  shop  as  to  the  actual  wages  paid  members  of  that  association, 
but  such  wages  are  earned  in  other  shops. 

In  regard  to  that  petition,  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Jones  that  wrote  it. 
from  what  I  can  understand.  It  certainly  was  not  written  to  any  of 
the  parties  that  signed.  It  was  directed  to  the  Council  of  Federated 
Trades.  I  believe  the  letter  came  by  messenger.  They  brought  it  to 
me  and  showed  it  to  me.  The  petitioners  did  not  address  our  union. 
They  did  not  speak  of  their  intention  of  doing  that  in  a  meeting.  A 
motion  was  not  made  by  either  of  those  that  such  a  course  should  be 
pursued  in  that  organization.  Some  of  them  were  members  of  that 
organization  at  that  time.  The  copy  of  the  petition  that  was  signed 
by  me  agreed  with  the  one  finally  received.  It  was  the  same  one.  I 
did  not  see  the  one  that  was  produced  here  yesterday.  I  saw  it  passing 
from  one  to  the  other,  but  that  was  not  the  paper,  though.  I  cannot 
remember  by  glancing  at  that  whether  it  is  the  same  petition,  but  we 
had  the  original  at  home.  I  believe  Miss  Johnson  said  it  was  a  little 
ditfererft.  I  would  not  know  whether  it  was  the  same  or  not.  I  am 
not  working  at  the  business  at  the  present  time.  I  last  worked  in 
Rosenthal  &  Feder's  factory.  The  cause  of  my  discharge  was  that  the 
Manufacturers'  Association  ordered  it.  I  decline  to  answer  from  whom 
I  got  that  information.  I  received  the  information  a  few  days  before  I 
was  discharged  that  I  was  going  to  be  discharged,  and  Mr.  Feder  led 
me  to  believe  that  it  was  so.  He  said  he  wouldn't  discharge  me  on  his 
own  accord;  that  I  might  have  stayed  there  forever  as  far  as  he  cared. 
And  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Nickelsburg  was  the  instigator  of  it. 

I  saw  the  ultimatum  posted  up  in  the  factory.  It  reads  that  on  the 
following  Monday  no  non-members  need  apply,  that  they  were  dis- 
charged. If  they  had  asked  me  when  I  quit  there  if  I  belonged  to  the 
union  I  would  have  given  them  the  desired  informatiorv.    HaV^^-^X 
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belonged  to  the  union  on  the  Monday  morning  when  I  came.  Talkio| 
of  Miss  Johnson  making  that  test,  I  never  made  any  proposition  to  any- 
body else  to  make  a  test,  because  the  offer  was  declined. 


Examination-in-Chief  of  F.  W.  Marvin. 

On  behalf  of  Capital.     Sworn. 

I  reside  at  1300  Larkin  Street,  in  this  city.  I  am  a  merchant  bj 
occupation.  I  am  not  engaged  in  manufacturing  at  present.  I  deal  in 
boots  and  shoes.  I  have  my  business  in  San  Francisco.  My  businee 
is  boots  and  shoes  and  leather.  I  am  an  importer.  I  have  had  a  prop- 
osition made  to  me  to  start  a  factory  here.  The  reason  why  I  did  not 
start  it  was  on  account  of  the  labor  troubles. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

I  did  not  start  a  factory  here  on  account  of  labor  troubles.  The 
trouble  existing  at  that  time  was  simply  the  trouble  with  the  help  of 
the  shoefitters.  My  knowledge  of  those  troubles  was  that  at  that  time 
the  workmen  were  trying  to  dictate  their  terms  to  the  manufacturers. 
I  do  not  know  as  I  care  to  tell  you  particularly  who  I  received  thai 
information  from.  1  received  it  from  the  manufacturers  principally. 
We  looked  into  the  matter  pretty  carefully,  and  our  decision  was  that  the 
union  was  trying  to  run  things  pretty  well  in  the  direction  we  wished  to 
assume  ourselves.  That  was  in  the  direction  of  manufacturing.  The 
objection  of  the  union  was  not  on  account  of  wages.  It  was  simpiv  on 
account  of  the  troubles  that  were  existing  in  the  factories  at  that  time. 
The  firm  found  out  what  those  troubles  originated  in  sufficiently  to 
satisfy  ourselves — sufficient  to  give  an  opinion  here  now.  That  opinion 
was  that  we  could  not  run  our  factory  at  a  profit  to  us  and  be  dictated 
to  by  the  labor  unions  at  that  time,  and  in  regard  to  wages  particularly. 
We  objected  to  the  manner  in  which  the  workmen  were  dictating  their 
terms  to  the  manufacturers.  It  was  particularly  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  made  their  rules  and  regulations  that  we  didn't  care  to  abide  bv. 
Perhaps  both  the  manner  and  the  terms  were  offensive.  I  couldn't  tell 
you  what  the  rate  of  wages  the  union  demanded  was,  but  I  investigated 
sufficiently  to  know  tliat  it  was  not  good  for  us  to  go  into  the  business 
of  manufacturing.  That  was  about  two  years  ago.  At  another  time 
when  we  proposed  to  go  into  business  we  found  the  same  trouble. 

As  to  the  troubles  that  were  in  existence  two  years  ago,  the  last 
trouble  I  have  reference  to  occurred  in  tlie  factory  of  Lewis  Murr.  We 
investigated  that  trouble  pretty  thoroughly.  I  couldn't  say  about  the 
wages  demanded  of  Lewis  Murr.  but  the  whole  general  aspect  of  affairs 
was  not  pleasing  to  us.  and  we  concluded  to  wait  until  there  was  a 
time  that  would  be  more  op[x>rtune  to  go  into  business.  I  am  not  awaR 
of  having  said  that  to  :5tart  a  factory  here  I  would  have  to  par  higher 
wages  than  any  where  el:«f  in  the  United  States.  I  am  an  importer,  bat 
we  had  a  good  many  gixxls  manufactured  for  us  at  that  time  which  woe 
imported  here.  I  have  no  accurate  information  of  the  wages  they  psT  I 
here.  I  am  somewhat  aware  of  the  wages  they  pay  East.  I  nndenlpair 
that  the  wages  here  fluctuate  more  than  they  do  in  the  East.  T 
.•I  ira  re  of  any  method  of  preveivUtv^  \>\e  ^xicxxisiXaqvl.  \  «w 
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responsible  for  the  fluctuation  of  wages  in  a  great  measure,  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  they  perhaps  have  certain  rules  and  regulations  to  abide 
by.  I  do  not  know  that  those  rules  and  regulations  tend  almost 
unanimously  towards  a  scale  of  fixed  wages.  I  have  not  investigated 
that  lately.  I  do  not  know  of  any  uniform  scale  of  wages.  I  never 
investigated  any.  I  never  was  a  member  of  a  trades  union.  I  never 
have  read  the  rules  and  regulations  of  trades  unions  that  I  know  of.  My 
disinclination  to  enter  into  manufacturing  in  this  city  was  founded  on 
the  fact  of  a  distrust  of  the  rules  and  regulations;  so  much  so  that  we 
would  not  invest  a  dollar  in  it.  We  import  the  bulk  of  our  goods  from 
Massachusetts  as  a  State,  and  from  Boston  as  a  city.  I  have  been  told 
that  they  have  had  some  trade  diflBculties  back  there. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Gilfoyle. 

I  have  imported  shoes  from  the  East  lately.  There  is  no  union 
stamp  upon  them.  We  do  not  import  any  of  Buckle's  shoes.  I  do  not 
think  we  import  any  shoes  from  Brockton,  Massachusetts.  We  do  not 
import  any  shoes  that  are  made  by  the  Lasters'  Union  around  Boston. 
I  never  heard  of  any  such  organization  existing  in  the  East.  We  do  not 
import  any  shoes  that  are  made  in  State  prisons  in  the  East.  We  rep- 
resent at  the  present  time  the  firm  of  Williams,  Marvin  &  Co.  Their 
wholesale  store  is  at  569  Market  Street.  I  do  not  propose  to  answer  the 
question  as  to  what  the  $3  shoe  costs  when  it  is  laid  down  here.  What 
kind  of  shoe;  do  you  refer  to  ladies'  shoes,  men's  shoes,  misses'  shoes, 
or  children's  shoes?  Misses'  shoes  I  can  land  here  for  a  dollar  a  pair. 
I  have  never  imported  from  the  East  the  $3  shoe  known  as  the  James 
M.  Mean  shoe.  I  claim  that  I  bring  my  shoes  from  Boston.  I  under- 
stand that  those  shoes  sell  for  $1  37^,  according  to  the  price-lists.  I 
don't  know  whether  the  $1  shoe  is  convict  labor  or  not. 


Examination-in-Chief  of  Joseph  Murr. 

On  behalf  of  Capital.     Sworn. 

My  residence  is  in  San  Francisco.  I  am  by  occupation  a  shoe  manu- 
facturer. I  am  in  the  shoe  manufacturing  business.  I  am  manu- 
facturing in  the  East.  Pretty  near  all  of  my  goods  are  manufactured 
in  the  East.  I  once  had  a  factory  out  here.  I  moved  my  factory  away 
from  here  on  account  of  the  continuous  labor  troubles.  I  employed 
between  125  and  140  people. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

I  was  not  a  member  of  the  firm  at  the  time  they  conducted  a  business 
in  this  city.  I  did  not  conduct  the  business  here,  but  I  know  all  about 
the  business.  Certainly,  we  employed  white  men.  There  was  one  time 
for  about  two  weeks  that  we  had  a  few  Chinamen.  The  cause  of  those 
few  Chinamen  going  to  work  was  because  we  called  them  in.  We  did 
not  pay  them  the  same  wages  we  paid  the  white  men.  At  that  time  we 
had  no  men  at  all.  All  our  men  went  out  on  a  strike.  That  is,  they 
never  came  in.  I  say  we  had,  for  about  ten  or  twelve  days,  maybe  ten 
Chinamen  working.  They  were  not  in  the  men's  places  that  went  oxaA. 
on  a  strike.     It  was  to  finish  up  some  work.     Xs  Vi  Vorw  SJckfc  xs^k^  nr^^^X. 
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out  on  a  strike,  I  will  say  that  I  don't  know  as  they  went  on  a  strikt. 
They  never  came  in.  I  mean  by  that,  giving  you  briefly  an  outline  of 
the  business,  when  we  commenced,  and  how  it  was  conducted,  and  why 
these  changes  occurred,  that  in  November,  1889,  our  factory  was  in  good 
working  condition  in  San  Francisco,  and  when  we  had  a  chance  to  g^i 
good  white  man  we  hired  him,  I  think  at  either  $24  or  $25  a  week;  not 
as  foreman,  but  working  at  the  machine.  At  that  time  the  Secretary 
of  the  White  Labor  League  came  into  the  oiiice  and  says,  after  he  wi 
working  a  couple  of  days,  that  there  was  a  man  in  our  employ  that 
wasn't  a  union  man,  and  that  we  would  have  to  discharge  him,  or  eke 
he  would  order  a  strike. 

As  to  whether  all  the  other  men  were  union  men,  I  didn't  know  very 
much  about  the  union  at  that  time.  We  declined  to  discharge  that 
man,  as  we  had  no  reason  for  it,  his  being  a  non-union  man  not  being 
suflicient  reason  to  discharge  him;  and  the  next  day  at  1  o'clock  tbe 
men  went  out.  The  Secretary  of  the  union  went  to  the  door  and  called 
him  out.  At  that  time  we  had  too  many  goods  lying  on  the  floor  to  be 
able  to  resist,  and  we  had  to  discharge  the  man;  that  is,  the  manhtd 
sense  enough  not  to  come  any  more  himself.  We  told  him  at  that  time 
to  go  into  the  union,  and  he  was  willing  to  do  so,  but  the  union  wouldn't 
take  him  in  because  he  had  worked  once  before  for  Chinamen.  So  onr 
first  strike  finished  after  about  eight  hours'  strike.  All  the  men  went 
out.  They  were  called  out.  I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly  how  many  per- 
sons went  out  on  that  strike.  I  am  not  sure  how  many  men  there  were. 
About  seventy,  I  think.  That  was  in  November,  1889.  We  finished  up 
our  work.  It  was  done  by  the  beginning  of  January.  We  had  a  good 
many  shoes  lying  on  the  floor,  and  we  finished  up  all  our  work  at  the 
end  of  the  year  to  take  up  stock.  After  we  were  through  with  this,  we 
intended  to  commence  a  working  system  which  we  are  having  in  our 
Eastern  factory,  to  give  the  women  all  they  can  do,  and  to  manufacture 
in  case  lots,  and  thereby  we  reduced  the  wages  a  little,  but  they  would 
have  made  more  money,  because  they  would  have  got  so  much  more 
work,  and  instead  of  being  idle  in  January  and  February,  and  instead 
of  leaving  them  out  altogether,  we  had  them  work  for  stock,  and  we 
asked  them  to  try  it,  and  if  they  did  not  find  it  satisfactory  they  might 
change  again.  We  asked  the  girls  first  to  try  it  at  a  reduced  rate  of 
wages.  It  would  increase  the  amount  of  work,  so  their  weekly  earniugs 
would  amount  to  as  much  or  more  than  they  did  before,  and  most  of  the 
girls  agreed  to  that,  except  eight  or  nine  or  ten — I  think  it  was  eight— 
and  they  went  out  on  a  strike,  and  formed  what  they  now  call  the  Shoe 
fitters'  Union,  I  think.  Well,  we  got  other  girls  in  their  places  and 
paid  them  the  same  wages.  Then  we  wanted  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
the  men,  but  not  reducing  any  weekly  wages,  but  only  the  piece-work. 
giving  them  so  much  more  to  do  that  they  would  make  as  much  as  before 
or  more.  Well,  before  that  the  strike  was  declared,  and  we  tried  to  get 
other  men.  Our  workmen  did  not  all  go  out.  They  were  not  in  at  that 
time.  They  were  just  coming  in.  They  were  ready  to  start  to  work  and 
before  we  took  them  in  we  told  them  that  was  the  way  we.  were  going  to 
work  now.  That  Avas  in  the  commencement  of  their  year's  work.  Some 
of  the  men  were  satisfied,  but  they  said  they  couldn't  do  anything  with- 
out having  the  union's  consent.  The  majority  would  have  been  satU^ 
to  do  it  if  the  union  would  have  been  satisfied,  but  I  only 
ten  or  twelve. 
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Well,  the  Secretary  of  the  union  came  around  and  said  the  union 
wouldn't  allow  any  reduction  or  anything  else.  They  wouldn't  allow  us 
to  employ  whomever  we  liked,  and  they  wouldn't  allow  us  to  discharge 
whomever  we  liked;  and  he  expressed  himself  once — it  was  Mr.  Sulli- 
van— that  he  was  running  the  business,  referring  to  our  business.  The 
result  was  that  we  then  tried  to  get  other  men,  but  that  was  prevented 
by  union  men  standing  on  each  corner  and  preventing  the  people  from 
coming.  They  were  prevented  by  persuasion  and  force.  We  had  some 
men  working  in  our  shop  at  that  time;  and  one  man  went  out  in  the 
evening,  and  he  got  such  a  licking  by  the  union  men  that  he  didn't  try 
to  come  into  the  shop  again.  This  was  in  1890 — no,  it  was  in  1891.  It 
was  all  last  year.  Well,  we  could  see  we  wasn't  able  to  get  any  non- 
union help  on  account  of  these  union  men  not  allowing  anybody  to  come 
in,  and  at  that  time  we  took  some  Chinamen.  There  was  some  work 
commenced,  and  they  finished  up  the  work,  and  they  commenced  some 
new  work,  but  it  was  only  an  experiment,  for  we  only  took  something 
like  ten,  and  the  girls  were  working  at  that  time.  We  worked  the  Chi- 
namen for  about  ten  days,  I  think  it  was.  Finally,  after  much  deliber- 
ation and  fuss,  we  came  to  an  arrangement  with  the  union,  by  which 
we  were  willing  to  pay  the  old  rate  of  wages;  and  at  the  same  time  we 
had  to  agree  to  take  every  one  back,  which  we  did.  But  there  was  an 
agreement  which  contained  the  following:  We  cannot  discharge  any- 
body without  having  good  reason  for  it,  which  we  have  to  prove. 

Shortly  afterwards  we  commenced  work,  and  everything  was  going 
along  nicely  again.  This  was  about  the  end  of  February.  It  was  a 
four  or  five  weeks'  strike.  Everything  was  in  good  running  order 
again,  and  we  commenced  to  turn  out  shoes.  There  was  one  man 
amongst  them  that  used  to  go  out  on  a  drunk,  and  in  fact  was  not  a 
good  workman — at  least  we  did  not  consider  him  a  good  workman — and 
when  he  went  the  second  time  on  a  drunk  we  discharged  him,  and  tried 
to  get  some  other  man,  some  other  union  man,  in  his  place.  We  got  a 
man  for  the  afternoon,  and  was  paying  him  the  same  wages,  and  the 
next  morning  he  didn't  come.  Well,  we  tried  to  find  out  the  reason, 
and  found  out  that  the  union  had  put  what  they  called  a  block  on  his 
place.  We  found  out  that  the  union  had  done  so,  and  that  we  couldn't 
get  anybody  else;  that  is,  we  had  to  take  back  the  union  man  at  that 
time  in  order  to  keep  the  men  together  and  conduct  the  factory.  Then 
three  men  of  the  union  came  around  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  why 
we  had  discharged  that  man.  Well,  we  told  them  the  reason,  and  told 
them  that  we  couldn't  use  the  man,  not  only  because  he  went  out  on  a 
drunk,  but  because  he  was  not  a  sufficiently  good  workman  for  us  to 
keep  him.  We  had  told  him  several  times  before  we  had  no  use  for 
him.  The  man  came  around  one  evening,  and  I  had  to  stay  in  the 
office  with  him  until  8  o'clock,  I  think  it  was,  to  argue  the  case  if  I  had 
a  right,  or  the  foreman  had  a  right,  to  discharge  the  man  or  not.  Well, 
it  came  to  the  point  that  on  account  of  this  man  there  was  a  strike. 
No,  they  didn't  walk  out,  but  the  whole  factory  sent  a  petition  to  the 
union  that  we  were  perfectly  justified  in  discharging  the  man,  and  after 
two  consultations  and  deliberations  they  were  finally  satisfied  that  we 
were  justified  in  discharging  the  man. 

Well,  having  all  this  fuss  right  along  you  can  imagine  we  got  dis- 
gusted, and  at  that  time  Mr.  Lewis  Murr  went  Ea^i  Vi  VwiV  ^-t^x^xA  ^xA^ 
see  how  things  were  in  the  East.     Well,  Yi^  toMii^  >Jti\xv%^  \iRX\«tL  S5a»ja. 
7« 
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they  were  here,  and  he  found  some  party  which  put  up  a  factory  build- 
ing for  him,  and  in  June  or  the  beginning  of  July  we  closed  up  (mr 
factory  here  and  moved  our  whole  plant  East.  I  was  not  a  membr 
of  the  firm  at  the  time  this  trouble  took  place.  My  position  in  tl» 
firm  at  that  time  was  assistant  manager.  I  was  conducting  prem 
nearly  the  whole  business.  I  was  the  man  who  had  those  consults 
tions.  The  union  permitted  a  non-union  man  to  go  to  work  in  the 
place  of  a  man  we  discharged.  From  here  we  went  to  Vermont.  Then 
is  no  labor  union  in  Vermont  to  my  knowledge.  There  was  a  bonus 
offered  us  to  move  to  the  East,  but  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  A; 
far  as  I  know^  we  paid  the  workmen  there  less  than  we  did  here.  I  tm 
never  there.  We  are  now  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  running  a  factoij 
there.  I  don't  know  whether  we  are  employing  union  men  there.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  I^ynn  firm.  The  department  that  I  manage 'i 
that  I  am  selling  goods  here,  and  handling  the  financial  part  of  lie 
l)usiness  here. 

1  decline  to  answer  what  the  trouble  was  that  prompted  our  mw 
from  Burlington.     It  was  not  on  account  of  labor  troubles.     I  think 
labor  was  cheaper,  though  it  may  not  liave  been.     In  Lynn  the  pricef 
are  about  the  same.     That  is,  I  know  that  by  letters  which  I  receiTec 
from  my  partner  East.    Wages  are  cheaper  in  Lynn  than  here.    I  oonid 
not  tell  you  to  what  extent.     1  do  not  know  how  much  cheaper.    W< 
have  retained  our  San  Francisco  customers  since  we  moved  East.    A?i 
rule  we  have  retained  every  one  of  them.    In  fact,  we  have  made  a  good 
many  new  ones,  whicli   we  could   not   have   made   here,  because  wf 
are  able  to  manufacture  cheaper  in  Lynn  than  here.     The  rents  there 
are  very  cheap.     Our  rent  here  was  not  high.     AVe  sold  no  goods  in  the 
East  to  speak  of.    There  are  other  items  of  cost  cheaper  in  the  East  than 
they  are  here.     The  general  cost  of  tlie  goods  is  less  than  it  is  hew. 
The  ditference  in  wages  between  here  and  there  is  enough  tocompcn^te 
for  the  difterence  in  cost.     If  we  had  the  same  wages  here  we  could 
manufacture  just  as  clieaj)ly  as  we  can  back  there.     I  do  not  know  wh»t 
the  wages  are  back  there,  except  that  1  know  it  from  the  cost  price  rf 
the  jroods.     Tlie  principal  item  in  the  cost  is,  I  think,  the  leather— I 
think — to  my  knowledge.     The  labor  and  the  material  amount  to  ate 
the  same.     Labor  amounts  to  as  much  as  material.     It  is  very  hardti' 
say  liow  much  more  material  Ci>sts  here  than  in  the  East  that  enters  into 
the  manufacture.     There  are  so  many  items.     As  to  the  difiference  ir 
(■ost  between  here  and  there  in  the  price  of  upper  and   sole  leather.! 
will  say  tlwat  we  always  ])0U|rlit  our  upper  leather  in  the  East  becaoff 
tliere  is  none  here,  and  as  to  the  difference  in  the  sole  leather  back  theff 
and  liere.  we  are  using  California  sole  leather  to-daj".     I  should  judtf 
that  there  is  ]>lenty  of  sole  leather  manufiictured  in  the  East.    We  found 
it  to  our  advantage  to  use  California  sole  leather.     We  are  sendinethi? 
leatluM-  East  and  the  shoes  come  back  liere.    I  think  the  bissest  item  is 
the  dilference  in  cost,  according  to  my  estimation,  would  be  theco9t(>' 
lal>^r.     We  can  Imy  the  up]>er  leather  a  little  cheaper  than  we  could  ir- 
California,  and  we  don't  luvd  to  lay  in  a  .stock;  we  can  have  it  everr 
day. 

i  do  not  know  the  wages  that  the  shops  pay  back  East.    We  arct** 
ing  the  same  wages  that  any  other  shop  pays  there.    We  are  makip* 
same  class  of  shoes  back  East,  and  cheaper  ones,  too.     I  do 
stating  tlie  ditference  in  the  cost  of  making  a  shoe  here  ani 
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costs  US  net  to  lay  it  down  here.  I  will  state  that  we  are  selling  the 
goods  out  here  at  a  lower  price,  because  we  are  paying  the  freight  from 
Lynn  to  San  Francisco.  We  are  certainly  making  a  profit,  or  we 
couldn't  do  business.  The  sole  leather  does  not  cost  more  in  the  East 
than  here.  Yes,  we  pay  the  freight.  We  buy  our  sole  leather  and  pay 
the  freight  on  it  to  our  factory  at  Lynn,  and  then  we  pay  the  freight  on 
the  manufactured  goods  back-here,  and  are  selling  the  goods  at  the  same 
])rices — the  same  goods — as  we  did  when  we  manufactured  them  here, 
and  we  are  partly  selling  them  lower.  We  do  not  use  any  leather-board 
in  our  manufactures  at  all.  I  suppose  you  mean  between  the  soles,  but 
I  don't  know  exactly.  We  don't  make  any  shoddy.  We  do  not  make 
any  men's  goods,  all  ladies'  and  children's.  We  sought  to  establish  a 
system  here  of  giving  the  men  more  work  and  giving  them  a  little  less 
wages.  That  system  is  in  use  in  the  East.  Under  that  system  a  man 
should  make  as  much  as  under  the  old,  and  the  work  is  costing  us  less. 
They  get  less  wages,  but  they  make  more  money.  They  get  less  for  a 
dozen,  but  they  make  more  dozen  in  a  day. 

I  don't  know  what  you  call  *'  sweating."  I  tried  to  put  that  system 
in  operation  here.  I  offered  to  try  that  for  four  weeks,  and  they 
wouldn't  do  it.  .  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  cost  of  living  back 
there.  I  will  find  it  out  pretty  soon,  because  I  am  going  back  there. 
You  can  get  the  wages  per  piece  for  piece-work  back  there  from  any 
Lynn  factory.  The  diflerence  in  the  rent  between  here  and  there  is 
that  we  are  paying  in  Lynn  $117  a  month,  and  here  we  paid  $145. 
I  don't  know  what  floor  space  we  had  here.  We  are  making  more 
goods  there  than  we  did  here.  We  are  running  a  larger  factory  there. 
It  is  just  as  I  told  you;  the  labor  and  everything  together  cut  a  figure. 
All  those  circumstances  combined,  they  cut  a  figure.  Rent  is  a  little 
4?heaper  in  the  East.  When  we  were  manufacturing  here  I  had  my 
office  at  the  factory,  and  now  it  is  on  Sansome  Street,  and  so  our 
rent  now  is  much  greater  than  it  was  in  San  Francisco  before.  I  think 
I  have  that  agreement  under  which  we  took  that  man  back,  in  my 
office,  but  you  can  find  it  at  the  White  Labor  League.  Under  that 
agreement  one  man  had  to  pay  $25  fine,  and  I  paid  it  for  him.  The 
man  couldn't  afford  to  pay  it,  and  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  and 
paid  $25.  The  fine  was  for  a  man  that  belonged  to  the  union  that 
worked  for  us  during  the  strike.  That  is  w^hat  they  call  a  "  scab."  If 
a  man  works  while  a  strike  is  on  Ife  has  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  union.  I 
did  not  have  to  pay  any  wages  to  anybody  while  they  were  on  a  strike. 

Cross-examined  by  Mu.  Gilfoyle. 

I  don't  know  how  many  labor  unions  there  are  in  Lynn,  or  if  there 
are  any.  Yes,  I  know  there  are  sonife,  because  I  have  read  it  in  the 
papers.  I  have  not  been  in  the  East  since  three  years  ago.  I  know  all 
the  conditions  that  I  have  testified  to.  As  a  member  of  the  firm  I  ought 
to  know  why  we  left  Burlington.  We  ship  our  goods  partly  direct 
to  the  customers.  Our  customers  are  not  now  confined  exclusivelv  to 
this  State  any  more  than  they  used  to  be  when  we  were  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  rate  for  sending  goods  from  Lynn  into  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington is  the  same  as  sending  them  here.  It  is  about  $4  20  from 
New  York  or  from  Lynn  to  San  Francisco.  When  we  manufactured 
in  San  Francisco  we  didn't  send  any  goods  to  Oregon.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  employing  any  members  of  the  labor  unions  in  Lynn 
in  the  factory  or  not. 

f 
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EXAMINATION-IN-CHIEP   OF   WiLLIAM    W.    GlANVILLE. 

On  l>ehalf  of  Capital.     Sworn.     Examined  by  M^.  Nickelsburg. 

My  businesp  is  that  of  shoe  manufacturer  here  in  San  Francisco.  I 
am  familiar  with  the  price  of  labor  here  in  San  Francisco.  I  an 
familiar  with  the  price  of  labor  paid  in  the  East,  and  it  compares  veiy 
favorably  to  San  Francisco — from  about  double  to  five  times  as  much 
here;  about  that;  very  close  to  that.  I  can't  remember  exactly.  I 
have  got  my  list  here  that  can  be  exhibited.  We  have  double-needk 
machines.  I  am  familiar  with  the  controversy  between  the  shoefitUr* 
and  Cahn,  Nickelsburg  &  Co.  I  have  made  a  test  of  the  work.  Mj 
statement  was  airrect  that  work  can  now  be  done  in  forty-eight  minuter 
that  was  formerly  done  in  sixty  minutes.  I  am  a  practical  manufact- 
urer, having  myself  worked  at  the  bench.  I  have  worked  in  your  fa^ 
tory.  The  condition  of  the  factory  in  regard  to  the  question  of  light 
and  handy  rmmis  is  that  it  is  very  finely  lighted.  It  is  as  well  lighted 
as  any  in  the  city.  I  don't  know  as  I  have  seen  any  better,  but  I  thint 
ours  is  as  good. 

Cn^ss-examined  bv  Mr.  McGlynn. 

I  made  this  test  regarding  the  shoofitters  in  my  factory,  where  I  wa? 
best  able  to  understand  it.  The  conditions  were  the  ssLine  under  that 
test  as  obtainini  in  Mr.  Nickelsburg's  fjictory,  according  to  what  Mr.  Alt- 
moyer  told  me,  the  manager  of  Cahn,  Nickelsburg  &  Co.  He  explained 
to  me  the  way  they  did  the  work,  and  I  did  it  the  same  way.  It  i? 
probably  a  year  since  I  have  been  in  Mr.  Nickelsburg's  factorv.  If  vnu 
moan  how  long  it  has  been  since  I  Avorked  there.  I  guess  it  is' fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  since  I  worked  there.  The  condition  of  that  factorv  in 
n^gard  to  heat  and  warmth  is  the  same  as  other  factories  in  town.  In 
si>me  factories  they  are  chilly,  and  sometimes  disagreeablv  so  when  a 
^H>rson  is  sitting  down.  I  never  knew  of  any  girls  having  foot-warmers 
in  Cahn.  Nickelsburg  &  Co.'s.or  in  any  other  factory.  We  haven't  arr 
in  our  factory.  We  have  three  double-needle  machines  in  our  factorr: 
uv^t  doiuij  thii«  same  work — but  1  have  three  double- needle  machine*. 
Our  nirtohinos  are  the  same  as  Mr.  Nickelsburg  has.  That  is  the  onlv 
machine  1  know  ot  that  does  that  work.  We  don't  have  anv  lining- 
makcr<  now  thai  I  know  of  that  do  the  work  of  fitting  throughout. 
Thi>  double-needle  maoliine  is  intended  to  aid  in  the  work  of  niakin!: 
linings.  It  don't  make  a  lining  entirely.  We  have  got  a  girl  that 
runs  the  doubU^-neodlo  machine  entirely.  I  pay  by  the  dav  for 
linlngii  made  in  that  shop.  Tiiey  generally  expect  from  ♦?  50  ti* 
#S  a  wivk.  We  partly  had  girls  on  lining  by  day  work.  The  price? 
paid  Ivtore — that  is,  the  way  wt^  had  them  titting  before  was  ladie?' 
KnMK*h  kid:  that  is.  no  extra  stitching  on  it,  and  it  is  all  one  piece,  and 
we  paid  1"^  cents  a  diven.  Thoy  weMx\l  the  shoes  themselves.  For  a 
d;v:d^\l  ily  thoy  gv^t  -">  cents  a  do:on.  and  the  same  for  imperial  kid.  as 
wo  oaT.  it:  that  is,  :b.o  Aniorioa::  stvvk.  These  are  the  wages  that  were 
paid  Ivvro  the  dvn:Mo-:uvdIo  r.iaohine  was  intn>dueed.  Xow  thev  work 
by  the  pi ooo.  1  will  give  you  thrtv  or  four  from  the  list:  $4  85,  15  85» 
♦o  -0.  $7  ivr  week.  That  is  what  they  earn  by  the  piece.  It  hm 
never  been  so  that  one  of  our  titters  earned  115  a  week  on  lii 
Here  is  one  that  was  working  then.  Chrissie  Myers,  $7  fiO:  C* 
$7  oO:   CiOjCgiu«  $6.  a  new  one."    They  were  experts;  mt  Am 
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were  working  on  the  Singer  machine.  They  did  as  good  work  then 
as  they  do  now,  with  the  exception  that  they  improve  with  the  more 
practice  they  have.  I  really  think  they  do  more  work  now  than  they 
did  then.  We  have  more  work  now  than  we  had  then.  We  pay  them 
by  the  day,  and  give  them  all  they  can  do.  Yes,  they  did  have  all  they 
could  do  before. 

I  think  the  present  system  is  better  than  the  old.  I  got  my  linings 
cheaper  than  I  do  now.  They  didn't  do  the  work  any  better,  but  they 
had  more  of  it.  We  do  more  work  in  our  factory,  and  each  individual 
one  does  more  work.  They  do  more  work  now  than  then  because 
we  make  more  shoes  than  we  did  then.  We  used  to  fit  linings  all 
through,  but  now  they  each  do  their  particular  part.  Four  can  do  more' 
now  than  four  could  then.  That  is,  four  made  about  $20  in  a  week, 
and  now  the  four  make  about  $28,  and  put  up  about  half  as  many  more 
linings.  At  the  time  I  worked  for  Mr.  Nickelsburg  I  was  in  and  out  of 
the  fitting-room  of  the  factory  a  great  deal.  I  know  all  about  the  fact 
that  the  light  in  some  factories  is  not  a  good  light  to  work  on  shoes 
with.  The  light  in  Mr.  Nickelsburg's  factory  is  similar  to  the  light  in 
ours,  and  while  sometimes  a  machine  may  be  set  between  the  windows 
so  the  light  don't  strike  it,  that  would  be  unavoidable.  There  is  a 
three-story  building  alongside  of  Mr.  Nickelsburg's  factory,  but  I  don't 
know  whether  it  comes  up  so  as  to  shut  off  the  light  or  not.  I  want  to 
say  that  we  have  buildings  that  come  up  in  front  of  our  fitting-roona, 
and  they  are  not  over  ten  feet  away.  We  have  no  skylights  there. 
Part  of  our  girls  work  back  ten  feet  from  the  window.  At  the  time  of 
the  test  there  were  no  offers  of  arbitration  made.  Mr.  Roxburgh  sug- 
gested no  arbitration.     It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  business. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  this  alleged  black-list.  I  have  not 
given  orders  that  members  of  the  Shoefitters'  Union  should  not  be 
employed,  only  such  as  I  put  up  a  notice  of;  that  we  didn't  want  any 
others  except  non-union  men — I  mean,  people  affiliated  with  the  Fed- 
erated Trades.  The  Shoefitters'  Union  was  included  in  that.  Our 
shop  was  closed  to  the  members  of  that  union.  I  never  told  them  that 
they  could  not  come  into  the  room.  If  any  one  came  I  would  ask  the 
one  they  wanted  to  see  to  come  out  and  see  them.  I  don't  like  visitors. 
These  are  the  prices  that  have  been  paid  by  us.  That  is  what  we  have 
always  paid,  and  what  we  pay  yet.  The  document  now  shown  me  is 
the  contract  given  to  me  by  the  White  Labor  League  at  the  time  I 
have  spoken  of. 

[The  document  last  above  referred  to  is  offered  in  evidence  by  Mr. 
Nickelsburg,  and  marked  Exhibit  9.] 


EXAMINATION-IN-CniEF   OF    ALBERT    DeRNHAM. 

On  behalf  of  Capital.     Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

I  am  connected  with  the  corporation  of  Buckingham  <fe  Hecht.  We 
had  some  labor  troubles  some  time  ago.  That  is  a  corporation,  and  I  am 
one  of  the  Directors.  I  had  a  conversation  with  the  former  Secretary 
of  the  Shoemakers'  White  Labor  League,  in  which  I  told  him  he  was 
driving  industry  away  by  such  actions,  and  he  said:  "  It  doesn't  matter 
to  our  workmen;  if  they  drive  it  away  from  here  they  will  fallow  it 
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up  somewhere  else."  That  was  the  Spoftbrd  matter.  Our  firm  has  w 
reduced  wages  lately.  I  am  familiar  with  that  Spofford  matter,  i 
don't  know  anything  about  the  wages  paid  to-day.  It  is  not  in  hit 
department.  I  remember  that  last  October  or  November  there  iri* 
some  trouble  with  the  shoefitters  in  our  employ  that  was  compromised. 
I  don't  know  that  the  girls  were  ever  out  of  our  factory.  I  don't  remeit 
ber  of  any  discharge  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  I  am  not  aware  of  th? 
fact  that  a  majority  of  the  girls  were  discharged.  I  am  not  aware  thit 
any  steps  were  taken  by  the  members  of  our  firm  to  obtain  workmen 
elsewhere.  If  such  action  were  taken  I  don't  know  of  any  one  that 
would  do  it.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  I  don't  know  that  that 
was  done. 

Examined  by  Mr.  NirKELSBURo. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  black-list.  I  do  remember  the  Spofford  matter. 
I  can,  in  a  very  short  time,  give  the  gist  of  that  trouble.  We  introduced 
a  lasting  machine.  This  man  S|X)fford  contracted  to  do  the  work  at& 
certain  price.  The  union  objected,  called  him  to  account,  and  ordered 
him  to  appear  and  show  why  he  worked  on  that  machine  at  a  certain 

!)rice.  and  told  him  to  stop,  and  he  refused  to  stop,  and  they  asked  us 
or  his  discharge,  and  we  refused  to  discharge  him,  and  hence  the  strike. 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  there  were  about  400  went  out  of  our 
factory  on  that  strike,  and  it  has  l>een  figured  up  that  there  were  1,070 
in  all.  There  was  a  lockout  in  consequence  of  the  strike  in  our  factory 
ordered  by  the  Manufacturers'  Association.  The  association  does  no: 
make  it  a  rule  that  if  a  man  refuses  to  work  for  one  member,  that  they 
lock  him  out  of  all  the  members  of  the  association.  I  can  give  you  that 
rule.     1  think  vou  have  reference  to  our  constitution. 

[In  oonneotion  with  this  Spotiord  matter.  Mr.  Nickelsburg  offered  in 
evidence  an  atUdavit  from  the  man  Spottord  himself  and  his  emplover. 
Marked  Kxhibit  H.]       ^  .  . 

[The  witness  here  read  an  extract  from  the  constitution  of  the  Manu- 
facturers* .Vssov^iation  in  reference  to  the  matter  inquired  of.] 

I  do  not  know  tliat  I  am  here  to  answer  the  riuestion  as  to  whether  I 
rtwgni^e  any  similarity  Wtween  that  rule  and  the  rule  reputing  to  allov 
men  :o  wv^^rk  with  non-union  men.  Di^oase^  desperately  grown  can  only 
Iv  tri\i:od  by  desperate  means.  You  strike  me  on  the  left  cheek  and  I 
will  ^ro'ublv  strike  vou  back.     That  is  af»out  the  gist  of  it. 


Kx.v^!:^A^:^A-:^-0•:i:EF  uf  Mk.  Altmeyer. 

Or.  Ki.a!:  t^:*C:\vi:;iI.     Swor::.     Ex:i:v.:::evi  by  Mr.  Xickelsbvrg. 

r:::s  :>  a  :r;;e  vvvy  of  :ht  yayroll  o:"  :he  d:ters.     This  is  an  exact.  tru»- 
ooi^v. 

iKstVrr::*.*:  :o  :'::':  :  ;ivro*.l  ^:!\r«.\;  ir.  •.vi/ui.v.t:.  a:.d  marked  Exhibit  10.- 

A:  :l.,i:  :::v.f  :i:orc  \\en  :>v.r  n::ors  r^akir.e  lining  work.  There  aw 
ter.  r.vnv,  I:  i<  a  uc:  :ha:  tlios'j  li::i::c- leakers,  with  the  new  machine 
ar.vi  :he  vorrxvud  s/:u\i;:le.  arv  v.  .nv  iv.akir.g  more  money  than  they  did 
S-forx?;  t.ivh  ;\:.d  ov^ry  ovio  o:  ::u:::.  0:.e  o:  :hosc  three  striking  girls  thil 
we;:;  vn;x  i>  "vaok.  Of  tin-  sixicv::  iha:  went  out  seven  are  wor' 
the  :ac;orv  lo-dav.    1  consider  ;he  fiiunc-room  one  of  the  1m 
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rooms  in  America.  It  is  125  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide,  and  contains 
two  skylights,  one  of  which  is  48  feet  by  24,  and  the  other  one  is  12  feet 
by  24  feet.  We  have  thirty-one  windows.  We  have  a  patent  safety 
filter  for  the  water,  and  we  have  patent  ventilators  in  the  windows,  and 
disinfectants  in  all  the  closets,  and  I  don't  think  there  is  anything 
wanting  to  the  comfort  of  the  girls,  and  all  statements  to  the  contrary 
are  false.  That  factory  was  built  twenty-one  years  ago.  That  fitting- 
room  has  always  been  the  same,  except  that  twelve  months  ago  a  new 
building  was  put  up  alongside  of  it.  I  never  heard  any  complaint 
about  the  light  or  condition  of  the  fitting-room  before  that  strike  from 
anybody. 

Cross-examined  by  Mu.  McGlynn. 

This  building  will  not  interfere  with  the  light  to  any  extent.  You 
see  the  fitting-room  is  fronting  on  the  east  side  of  the  building,  where 
the  sun  comes  in  in  the  morning,  and  there  is  generally  a  very  good 
light.  We  have  three  sides  entirely  free.  The  front  is  free,  and  one 
side  is  free,  and  on  the  other  side  there  is  twelve  feet  between  that  and 
the  building,  and  there  is  light  on  all  sides.  In  the  winter  time  we  have 
no  fires,  and  it  is  chilly  sometimes.  We  have  a  gas-stove  there,  and 
the  girls  light  the  gas  also  if  it  is  very  cold.  I  have  Miss  Hines 
down  here  on  the  payroll  for  $10  95,  entered  as  for  one  week;  that  is, 
there  was  one  payment  made  to  her,  but  she  might  have  worked  a  day 
or  two  longer.  I  couldn't  say  whether  she  worked  a  week,  or  six  or 
seven  days.  We  have  no  way  of  finding  out  whether  Miss  Hines  testi- 
fied falsely  when  she  said  she  worked  for  $7  or  $8  a  week,  because  her 
book  is  not  here;  but  this  payroll  shows  that  she  earned  $10  95.  I 
was  looking  for  her  book  and  couldn^t  find  it. 

Miss  Hines:  I  left  it  there.  Answer — Yes,  but  I  couldn't  find  it.  I 
know  that  you  didn't  come  the  next  Monday.  If  it  was  a  day  or  two 
longer  than  a  week  we  would  put  it  in  on  the  same  payroll.  If  you 
came  there  in  the  middle  or  fore  part  of  the  week  and  left  the  following 
Saturday  then  there  Avould  be  two  payrolls.  Your  book  only  shows 
one. 

Mr.  Nickelsburg:  I  rest  our  case. 

[The  further  hearing  of  this  matter  was  continued  until  Mondav, 
June  20th,  at  9:30  a.  m.] 


Shoe  Exhibit  1. 

RE(;ULATI0N8  AND  AGREEMENT  PROPOSED  BY  WHITE  LABOR  LEAGTE, 

AND  REJECTED  BY  MANUFACTURERS. 

Regvlatlons  Governing  the  uxe  of  the  Stamj)  of  the  "Boot  and  Shoe  Workers^  Union  of  the 

Pacific  Coast  "  in  all  Factories  under  its  Jurisdiction. 

1.  The  stamp  shall  not  be  impressed  upon  any  goods  manufactured  in  whole  or  in 
part  bv  Chinese  or  Mongolian  laoor. 

2.  Tfie  custody  of  the  stamp  at  all  times  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  union,  and 
it  shall  only  be  used  by  members  thereof,  or  some  person  designated  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  use  the  stamp,  either  temporarily  or  otherwise, 
exccnt  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

4.  The  stamp  shall  be  exhibited  to  the  Secretary,  or  executive  oflDcer  of  the  union,  at 
any  time  he  may  deem  it  expedient  or  necessary. 
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and  the  decision  of  any  differences  or  dispute,  there  shall  be  no  lockout,  strike,  stoppage, 
or  cessation  of  work  by  either  employer  or  employes. 

BOOT  AND  SHOEMAKERS'  WHITE  LABOR  LEAGUE. 

Gbo.  S.  Driscoll,  President. 
Albxis  Sullivan,  Secretary. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

S.  NicKBLSBURO,  President. 
Albbbt  Debnham,  Secretary. 


Shoe   Exhibit  3. 

PRICE  LIST  OF  HANNAN  &  SON,  NEW  YORK. 


How  Paid. 


Cents 
per  Pair. 


Lasting-machine  oj>erator* 

Pulling  upper  over  last* 

Tack-pulling  and  bracing  toe*. 

Sewing  welt 

Welt  beating 

Repairing 

Filling  bottom ^ 

Sole  laying  and  rounding  seat. 

Rounding  and  channelingt 

.Stitching 

Leveling 

Hprig^ing  seat 

Slugging  top  piece 

Heel  attaching _ 

Breasting  heei.. 

Trimming  heel 

Trimming  edge 

Pricking  stitches 

Burnishing  edge 

Scouring  heels 

liurnishing  heels 

Seat  wheel _ 

Inking  shank  and  top  piece  ... 
Finishing  shank  and  top  piece 

Fin  i  shing  bottom 

Beading  edge  and  top  piece  . . . 

Rubbing  off  { 

Pulling  lasts  )    


Piece-work.. 
Piece-work.. 
Piece- work..  I 
Day  work... 
Piece-work-. 
IMece-work.. 
Piece-work. . 
Piece-work. . 
Piece-work.. 
Piece-work. . 
Piece-work-. 
Piece-work.. 
Day  work... 
Piece-work.. 
Day  work... 
Piece-work-. 
Piece-work-. 
Piece-work.. 
I*iece-work-. 
Piece-work. -I 
Day  work-.. 
Piece-work. . 
Day  work... 
Piece-work.. 
Hece-work- . 
Piece-work.. 

Day  work... 


3 
3 
1 

% 
2 

2 

2 

1% 

3 

2 

IK 
% 

2 
1 

i 
% 
1 

2 

H 


♦  The  three  charges  are  for  lasting  by  the  Rochester  lasting-machine  process.    If  lasted 
by  hand  12  cents  per  pair  would  be  paid  instead  of  7  cents. 

*t  This  charge  is  for  rounding  the  sole  and  channeling  it  to  the  inseam  after  the  shoe 
is  lasted,  but  before  it  is  stitched.  Until  recently  it  was  done  by  hand  at  a  cost  of  6 
i-ents  i>er  pair,  but  a  machine  just  introduced  by  the  Goodyear  Company  does  the  work 
at  the  reduced  price  charged  in  the  costing. 


Shoe  Exhibit  4. 


COPY  OF  RESOLUTION 


Adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Associated  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers,  February  26, 1892. 

Whereas,  A  member  of  this  association  has  been  boycotted  by  the  Federated  Trades; 
a  committee  has  been  appointed  by  us  to  investigate  the  cause,  who  have  made  the  fol- 
lowing report: 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  APPOIKTBD  TO  INVBSTIGATB  THB  CAUSE  OF  STRIKE  AND  SUB8BQUXNT 

BOYCOTT  OF  CAHN,  NICKBLSBURG  A  CO. 

•'Mr.  Albert  Dernham,  Secretary  of  the  Associated  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers  of  San 
Francisco: 

"  We  find  that  the  firm  paid  twenty-four  (24)  cents  per  dozen,  and  that  it  took  the 
oi)erator  sixty  (60)  minutes  to  make  a  dozen  pairs  of  linings;  and  with  the  new  maAhinft^ 
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and  at  twenty  (20)  cents  per  dozen,  the  operator  made  one  dozen  in  forty-eight  (48; 
utes,  being,  instead  of  a  redaction,  an  increase  of  1  cent  per  dozen,  as  the  opeiat< 
(>erform  one  Quarter  more  linings  in  sixty  minutes  at  the  new  rates  and  process  th 
the  old,  therefore  earning  25  cents  in  sixty  minutes  in  place  of  24  cents,  as  formerii 

"  W.  W.  GLAXVIL 
"J.  C.  KOLAN." 

All  of  which  shows  that  there  was  no  decrease  in  wages,  but  actually  a  small  inc 
therefore,  be  it 
Resoirtdy  That  unless  said  boycott  is  removed  by  Saturday,  March  5, 1892,  the  fac 


Xolan  Bros^  Jones  A  Glanville,  will,  in  justice  to  our  non-union  help,  as  well  a: 
selves,  and  for  the  protection  of  both,  dismiss  from  our  employ  such  persons  as  b 
to  organizations  afnli^ting  with  the  Federated  Trades. 

ASSOCIATED  BOOT  AND  SHOE  MANUFACTURE 


W.  Rosis.  President. 
Albert  Dbrnham,  Secretary. 


Shoe  Exhibit  5. 

MAXUFACTURERS*  ULTIMATUM. 

In  acconlance  with  a  resolution  adopted  on  February  26. 1802,  hy  The  Associated 
and  Shoe  Manufacturers  of  San  Francisco,  this  factory  will  close  on  Satnrdar.  Ma 

i«e.  ' 

We  will  reopen  on  Monday.  March  7th.  with  non-union  help,  and  all  who  desire 
reemployed  may  import;  but  none  who  are  members  of  any  oiiganixation  affili 
with  the  Federated  Trades  need  apply. 

OAHN.  NK  KELSBURG  A  CO, 

ROSENTHAL.  FEDER  A  CO, 

PORTER,  SLESSINGER  A  CO.. 

UNITED  WORKINGMEN  BO<.)T  AND  SHoE  CO 

JORY  BROTHERS. 

EARLE  *  CO, 

JONES  A:  GLANVILLF^ 

NOLAN  BROTHERS, 

BUCKINGHAM  *  HECHT. 

Member?  of  the  As^xnatevi  Boot  anvl  Shoe  Manufactnrers  of  San  Fian 
S\N  Frvnoisiw  Maivh  5.  1S>2. 


Shoe  Exhibit  6. 

WHITE  LABOR  LEAGUE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  n*.aiiufcic'iurer5  and  employer?  of  San  Francisco  having  or^nized  an  associ 
to  prv»teot  their  capital,  deny  ii5  the  riirhi.  ai^  Americans^  to  ofgamxe  or  to  belong  U 
\^TjpkXiiE:3kX\y^n  that  will  prv^ievt  our  laKV.  A>  our  IaS.»r  i<  our  ca{«taL  w«  contend 
we  have  a#  jcvxxi  a  richt  to  or^nixe  iv»  j-rvn^vt  our  capit;il.  a*  they  have  to  onani 
piv^evt  theiTK 

To  cni*h  our  efforts  to  obtain  Tvcv"»»:n:tion  of  :hai  vnnciple,  thev  now  ivfose  to  iu 
^i^ampof  the  IVx^t  and  Shvxmakor^'  \Vhi:e  l-a'v^r  I^aine,  and  wliich  has  aanstcd 
luaterialtV  in  vinviu*:  Chint'':^  vxmiix::i:ion  out  of  the  market. 

We  tbeKffonp  ren?i>evtfxi*.ly  asv  vol:  :o  i:\*i<:  u;»^^r.  havinc  the  Hoots  or  shoes  tha 
buy  5tamtv\I  with  tb4e  B^x'^;  ano/Shvvr.:akcr<'  \Vh::e  Labor  Leadline  stamfiv  **«^  tb 
a^M  us  in  ass^fnini  our  n.j:h:*  to  vrv^toc:  our  laSL-^r. 

If  yv^ur  de*>r  vW:*  no^  keep  sho^^  5:ar.ir^.i  w::b.  :he  above  stamps  do  not  lei  l^» 
v^  anv  Chine*^  or  Eastern  ri^v^idv  *:^vk  on  vou. 

lV>OT  ANP  SHOEMAKERS"  WHITE  LJIBOR  JU 

Sh\xe^  Nfiarin^  th«  aK>v\f  5tantp  can  be  obtained!  from  P.  F.  Nolan  Jt  $i 
J,  T.  SxiiUvaa.  ^ 
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LETTER  TO  EARLE  &  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  February  3, 1892. 
Karle  ik  Co.,  Boot  and  Shoe  ManufacturtTS : 

Gentlkmkn:  The  Hoot  and  Shoemakers' White  Labor  I^eague,  and  the  Trustees  thereof, 
having  decided  to  discontinue  the  circulation  and  use  of  the  stamp  of  the  association,  and 
to  recall  the  name,  also  to  rescind  all  agreements  now  outstanding  in  connection  there- 
with, you  are  therefore  hereby  notified  to  deliver  up  to  said  association  corporation  the 
said  stamp  and  to  forthwith  discontinue  the  use  thereof;  you  are  also  hereby  notified  that 
all  rights  and  privileges  heretofore  given  you  for  the  use  and  possession  of  said  stamp, 
together  with  all  agreements  concerning  the  same,  are  hereby  rescinded  and  terminated. 

^  ours,  etc., 

— ^^-^—  — — ^^—   Pre*^ident 
ANDREW  A.  BOTZBACH,  Secretarj'. 
A.  SULLIVAN, 
(leneral  Secretary  Boot  and  Shoemakers'  White  Tiabor  I^eague, 
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CIRCULAR  BY  COUNCIL  OF  FEDERATED  TRADES. 

Hblp  the  Girls, 

To  the  Working  Men  and  Women  of  the  Pacific  Coast: 

The  Women  Shoefitters'  Union,  composed  of  the  women  and  girls  employed  in  the 
large  shoe  factories  of  this  city,  desire  to  lay  before  the  public  a  plain  and  truthful  state- 
ment of  ."tome  of  the  conditions  under  whicn  they  labor,  and  ask  their  friends  among  the 
customers  of  the  firm  of  Cahn,  Nickelsburg  &  Co.  to  assist  them  in  procuring  some 
amelioration  of  the  state  of  affairs. 

The  members  of  this  union  have  been  compelled  to  leave  the  employment  of  the  firm 
because  of  their  treatment,  and  in  the  interest  of  our  common  humanity  we  demand 
that  this  rapacious  concern  be  compelled  to  cease  their  ^nding  exactions  from  their 
emplovi^'S  and  augment,  if  necessary,  their  already  large  income  oy  means  other  than 
the  retl action  of  the  wages  of  the  girls  in  their  employ  to  the  starvation  point. 

The  shoe  manufacturing  firm  of  Cahn,  Nickelsburg  &  Co.  has  long  been  known  in  the 
trade  as  tlie  most  persistent  and  remorseless  in  taking  prompt  advantage  of  every  depres- 
sion in  the  labor  market  to  make  petty  reductions  m  the  wages  of  their  employes— 
especially  in  the  wages  of  women  and  girls,  who  are  always  the  most  helpless  in  con- 
tending against  the  injustice.  Wages  are  being  cut  in  some  departments  almost  weekly, 
and  they  nave  now  reached  such  low  figures  that  but  few  classes  of  work  are  left  on 
whicli  an  average  workwoman  can  earn  a  decent  living. 

The  wages  paid  by  this  penurious  firm  are  so  much  lower  than  those  paid  in  other 
factories  on  the  sam'e  kind  of  work,  as  to  be  notoriously  unfair  by  all  employers  as  well 
emi)loy«s  who  know  the  facts. 

Ijie  quarters  provided  for  work-rooms  are  cold  and  cheerless,  dimly  lighted,  and  in 
many  resi)ects  totally  unfit  for  occupancy,  by  even  strong  men,  for  six  days  in  a  week  at 
this  arduous  toil,  much  less  the  tired  and  "overworked  girls  and  women,  whose  labor 
contributes  so  materially  to  the  profits  of  the  concern,  while  they  receive  so  little  in  the 
way  of  com])cnsation.  During  the  past  four  months  this  firm  has  made  reductions  in 
five  different  branches  of  work,  and  when  the  first  reduction  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Council  of  Federated  Trades,  the  firm  was  visited,  and  they  promised  that 
no  further  cut  would  be  made. 

Their  duplicity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  following  week  another  reduction  was 
made  in  the  rate  paid  on  one  class  of  work. 

Not  only  is  it  the  policy  of  the  firm  to  reduce  the  rate  paid  at  every  opportunity,  but 
they  have  even  set  a  limit  of  weekly  earnings,  beyond  which  they  will  not  allow  the 
girls  to  go. 

This,  of  course,  is  to  keen  them  so  near  the  "hunger  line"  all  the  time  that  they  will 
be  more  completely  their  slaves,  and  be  unable  to  resist  further  extortions.  As  it  is  now, 
girls  work  hard  for  a  whole  week  on  some  kinds  of  work  and  only  earn  the  miserable 
pittance  of  |4. 

The  firm  has  again  assured  the  {mblic  that  the  last  reduction  was  brought  about  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  machine,  which  they  claim  will  more  than  double  the  output 
of  any  operator.  This  claim  is  not  borne  out  by  facts,  and  when  it  is  known  that  skilled 
o])erators  on  the  new  machine  were  only  able  to  earn  14  cents  an  hour,  and  that  the  girls 
so  em])loyed  found  that  they  would  starve  at  this  work,  and  abandoned  it  before  any 
order  to  strike  was  given,  it  will  be  at  once  conceded  that  it  does  not  matter  whether  the 
firm's  estimate  of  the  new  machine  is  true  or  false. 

The  operators  are  required  to  oil  and  clean  the  machine  with  which  they  work. 
Reductions  are  made  for  all  poor  work,  and  they  are  charged  for  all  work  spoiled,  acci- 
dentally or  otherwise,  so  that  at  the  best  the  earnings  are  meager,  and  it  is  hard  to  even 
live  on  the  amount  received  in  the  most  liberel  factories. 

But  all  we  ask  is  that  this  firm  shaUpay  as  much  as  is  paid  by  the  other  factories  engaged 
in  the  same  line  of  business,  and  competing  with  Cahn,  Nickelsburg  &  Co.  for  the  trade 
of  the  people  in  this  city  and  throughout  the  Pacific  Coast.    They  can  well  afford  tA  d.<^ 
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so,  and  we  ask  our  friends  to  cease  patronizing  Cahn,  Kickelsbur^  &  Co.  until  thejru- 
quish  their  slave^riving  methods  and  pay  tneir  women  operators  at  least  as  mockk 
tne  other  factories. 

Further,  we  ask  you  to  wait  on  the  shoe  dealers  in  your  vicinity  and  ufgetbcnv 
purchase  their  goods  from  some  other  firm  than  Cahn.  Nickelsbur^  &,  Ca^whohr 
certainly  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  patronage  of  any  public-spirited  citizen. 

We  apjieal  to  the  working  people — our  fathers  and  brothers  and  friends— to  aasifltv 
in  the  struggle  for  a  woman's  rignt  to  live.  Do  not  buy  anything  manufactured  by  Cut 
Nickelsburg  <V-  To. — I.«agiie  Stamp  No.  4. 

c:orNCiL  OF  federated  trades 
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San  Francisco,  March  10,  VSSt 
Tu  the  Executive  C\)mmittee  of  Federated  Trade f: 

<tSNTLEMEN:  We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Shoefitters'  Union,  would  i&tf 
resitectfuUy  ask  you  to  withdraw  the  boycott  issued,  at  the  request  of  our  union,  a^iiu: 
the  firm  of' < 'aim,  Nickclsburg  tV*  Co. 

After  mature  consideration  and  a  more  thorough  investigation,  we  ha ve  arrived  at  thr 
conclusion  that  the  strike  ami  consequent  boycott  ware  precipitated  by  a  misundenta^ 
ing  and  without  just  and  surticient  caui*e. 

Yours  respect fullv. 

A.  FORD. 
M.  FORD. 
CUBBRIDE. 
JULIA  HOGAX. 
KETTLE. 
M.  POWERS. 

Sax  Francisco,  April  11,  1892. 
The  undersieneil  hereby  declares  that  the  shoefitters' strike  at  the  factory  of  MeMS^ 
I'ahn.  NickelsDurg  ^V:  ('o.*  last  February  was  uncalled  for,  and  the  consequent  boytoB 
unjustified,  and  that  I  am  no  longer  a  member  of  said  Shoefitters*  Union. 

MAGGIE  QVir.LEY. 
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WHITE  LAHOR  CONTRACT. 


This  contract,  made  at  San  Francisco,  California,  on  this  t went y >se vent h  dav  of  FeJ- 
ruary.  l?i^^  by  and  between  i^rin  Jones,  forming  the  copartnership  engage<l  in  f*i 
Francisco,  in  *ihc  manufacturing  ot  hoots  and  shoes,  under  the  firm  name  and  stvlew 
*»rin  Jones  ^V  i  o..  i>arties  of  the  lirst  jnirt.  and  "The  Ht.K»t  and  Shoemakers'  White  Ubi^ 


,        _  appropnate<^ 

tain  stamp  and  tnuieniark:  and  whereas,  first  parties  desire  to  obtain  from  secotf 
\v\Ti\  |K>ssossion  of  one  of  its  {K.mable  steel  stamiis  by  which  said  stamp  and  tnd( 
mark  is  out  into  or  printed  on  biH.ns.  shoes,  etc.,  with  {^'rmission  to  use  same  on  booii 
sluH\s  do.,  made  oxolusivol y  by  wliiie  laln^r.  in  ortler  to  designate  the  same  and  * 
I»roteot  white  labor  against*  Ch*inos<»  ooniiH^ition.  and  the  community  against  fn* 
and  iniiH^sition: 

Now.  therefore,  it  is  mutually  aereed: 

1.  That  the  title  to  and  ownership  in  the  portable  steel  stamp  ^ven  this  dav  iDtotk 
jH^ssession  of  tirst  ]iarty  shall  always  remain  in  and  l>elong  to  8aid  corporation  baitb 
use  of  same  for  the  purjH^sos  herein  stato«.l  is  irrante^l  to  first  parties  while  ttey  »' 
each  of  them  oarr>*  out  all  the  ]>roniises.  stipulations,  covenants,  and  conditions  of  tbi 
contract, 

2.  That  none  of  the  ilrM  i»arties  will  omploy  any  Chinese  or  Mongolian  labor  in  in; 
part  or  detail  of  the  Uxit  and  shoe  manufacturing  business  conducted-  by  tbentc* 
either  of  them,  but  will  on  the  ooniniry  enij^loy  white  labor  in  the  conducting  of  the 
s;iid  business.  And  it  is  further  asrreeii  that  tbe  first  {^rties  shall  not  stamp  or  rati 
any  way  their  firm.  ooqHtrato.  or  individual  name  on  any  lHx>ts.  shoes,  or  slippers mi^ 
in  whole  i>r  in  i«art  by  (hinoso  laK>r. 

;1  That  said  stool  stami^  shall  Ih^  usoil  only  in  stamping  or  marking  goods  pfCpiM 
and  made  by  white  laln^r  oxolu>ivvly.  in  the  workshops  and  factories  of  nrst  prntB^M 
i»art  of  siioll  goixis,  be  they  raw  material,  made  up  or  manufactured,  shall  b«T 
from  I'hinese:  said  steel  stamp  shall  l>e  safelv  Kn^ked  up  by  first  parties  at  the 
each  day's  labor,  and  in  no  event  shall  it  be  allowed  out  of  the  factorr  and 
of  business  of  first  jxinies. 

4.  That  the  use  by  first  ]«rtie$,  or  by  either  of  them,  of  said  steel  pi 
mark  shall  be  su|^rvised  by  s  comm'ittee  of  one  or  more  membv* 
appointe«l  for  that  purpose,  which  committee  sliall  at  all  timee  d 
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hours  of  first  parties,  or  either  of  them,  be  allowed  without  objection,  verbal  or  written, 
full  ingress  and  egress  into  and  from  the  shops  and  factories  of  first  parties,  in  order  to 
enable  them  or  him  to  fully  inspect  and  investigate  the  operation  and  use  of  said  steel 
stamp  and  said  trademark,  and  no  obstacle  or  restraint  shall  by  first  parties,  their  ser- 
vants, agents,  or  employes,  be  interposed  to  any  of  said  committee  making  said  inspec- 
tion at  ail  said  times  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

5.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  on  any  breach  of  this  contract  or  any  of  its  promises, 
stipulations,  covenants,  and  conditions  by  first  parties,  or  by  either  of  them,  tney  or  he 
will  return  said  steel  stamp,  and  second  party  shall  have  tne  right,  without  any  prior 
demand  or  notice,  to  replevy  said  steel  stamp  and  forbid  its  further  use  by  first  parties, 
or  any  of  ttiem,  and  to  forbid  the  further  sale  or  traffic  in  any  Chinese  goods  bearing 
said  stamp  or  mark,  and  on  being  so  forbid,  first  parties  agree  to  cease  said  sale  ana 
trafiic. 

6.  That  anv  changes  in  written  contracts  similar  to  the  above  in  purpose  hereafter 
made  by  said  corporation  with  any  boot  and  shoe  manufacturer,  containing  any  more 
favorable  terms  tnan  are  herein  contained  shall  become  a  part  hereof,  and  operate  to 
such  favorable  extent  to  and  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  parties  of  the  first  part. 

7.  It  being  extremely  difficult  to  fix  the  actual  damage,  and  a  matter  of  great  cost, 
difficulty,  and  impracticability  to  estimate  or  prove  and  establish  correctly  the  damage 
sustained  to  second  party  bv  any  breach  in  whole  or  in  part  of  Subdivisions  2,  3,  and  4, 
it  is  apreed  that  for  any  violation  on  the  part  of  first  parties  of  any  promise  or  condition 
contained  in  Subdivision  2,  $400  shall  be  and  is  hereby  mutually  estimated,  presumed, 
settled,  and  fixed  as  the  liquidated  damages  which  shall  be  paid  without  any  question 
or  objection  as  to  the  absence  or  want  oi  proof  showing  the  particulars,  and  without 
anv  other  objection. 

I'hat  for  any  violation  on  the  part  of  first  parties  of  any  promise  or  condition  con- 
tained in  Subdivision  3.  $400  shall  be  and  is  hereby  mutually  estimated,  presumed, 
settled,  and  fixed  as  the  liquidated  damages  which  shall  be  paid  without  any  question 
or  objection  as  to  the  absence  or  want  of  proof  showing  the  particulars,  and  without 
anv  other  objection. 

That  for  any  violation  on  the  part  of  first  parties  of  any  promise  or  condition  contained 
in  Subdivision  4^  $200  shall  be  and  is  hereby  mutually  estimated,  presumed,  settled,  and 
fixed  as  the  liquidated  damages  which  shall  be  paid  without  any  question  or  objection 
as  to  the  absence  or  want  of  proof  showing  the  particularsf,  andf  without  any  other 
objection. 

The  recovery  of  these  or  any  of  these  specific  liquidated  amounts  shall  not  affect  the 
general  recovery  of  any  other  or  further  damages  or  costs  on  the  bond  ^iven  herewith. 

In  witness  wfiereof  tne  parties  hereto  have  here  executed  the  foregoing  agreement 
the  dav  and  year  first  above  written. 

[seaLJ  grin  JONES. 

In  presence  of  Wm.  Glanvillk,  John  Kinsblla. 

[corporate  seal.]  BOOT  AND  SHOEMAKERS'  WHITE  LABOR  LEAGUE. 

By  JosBPH  M.  Clark,  President. 
By  P.  B.  Gallaohbb,  Secretary. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  Orin  Jones,  forming  the  copartnership  engaged 
in  manufacturing,  m  San  Francisco,  boots  and  shoes  under  the  firm  name  and  style  of 
Orin  Jones  tV:  Co.  and  The  Boot  and  Shoemakers'  White  I^bor  League,  individual  resi- 
dents of  San  Francisco,  California,  are  each  and  all  jointly  and  severally  held  and  firmly 
bound  unto  "The  Boot  and  Shoemakers'  White  Laoor  league"  of  San  Francisco,  a  cor- 
poration formed  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  in  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  be  p&id  to  the  said 
corporation  and  its  successors  and  assigns,  for  which  payment  well  and  truly  to  be  made 
we,  all,  and  each  of  us  jointly  and  severally  bind  ourselves,  and  our  heirs,  executors, 
administrators,  assigns,  and  successors,  firmly  by  these  presents. 

Sealed  with  our  seals,  and  dated  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  February,  1886. 

The  condition  of  the  above  obligation  is  such  that  whereas  on  this  day  and  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  execution  of  this  bond,  said  obligors  and  said  corporation  did  enter 
into  (he  written  contract  first  set  forth  hereinbefore^  which  said  contract  in  every  respect, 
with  all  its  promises,  stipulations,  covenants,  conditions,  and  details,  is  hereby  made  a 
part  of  this  oond; 

Now,  therefore,  if  said  obligors  and  each  of  them  shall  promptly,  truly,  and  faithfully 
carry  out  all  the  promises,  stipulations,  covenants,  and  conditions  of  said  contract  or 
part'of  each  and  all  of  them,  and  perform  all  the  said  promises,  stipulations,  covenants, 
and  conditions  according  to  both  tne  spirit  and  letter  of  said  written  contract,  and  pay 
or  cause  to  be  paid  all  costs,  reasonable  attorney's  fees,  and  disbursements  on  the  recov- 
ery of  any  judgment  against  said  obligors,  or  either  of  them^  under  this  bond  or  the 
foregoing  contract,  or  for  said  stamp,  then  the  above  undertaking  to  be  void;  otherwise 
to  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Witness  the  execution  of  this  undertaking  by  us  on  the  day  and  year  last  above 
written. 

[seal.]  orin  JONES. 

In  presence  of  Wx.  Glamvillb,  John  Kinsslla. 
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Shoe  Exhibit  11. 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  W.  E.  SPOFFORD. 

Have  been  employed  at  Buckingham  &  Hecht^s  since  November,  1890;  am  working  on 
the  Boston  lasting  machines.  Earned  from  |10  to  $19  per  week;  could  have  earned 
more,  but  one  of  my  helpers  was  controlled  by  men  in  the  shop,  so  that  when  be  got  to 
a  certain  limit  he  woula  stop;  and  secondly,  a  helper  I  had  employed  to  do  imerior 
work  I  was  compelled  to  discharee  by  the  White  Labor  League.  Left  alone  I  could 
earn  $4  a  day.  Have  been  a  member  of  the  league  in  good  standing  till  April  1, 1891; 
did  not  resign;  I  simply  ignored  them  because  they  did  not  treat  me  fairly,  compelling 
me  to  discharge  my  ooy  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  league,  common  sense,  and  justice. 
I  made  application  for  an  investigation.  They  called  tlie  boy  a  scab,  which  they  had 
no  right  to  do.  I  interviewed  several  members  of  the  league,  stating  tne  situation,  and 
they  all  appeared  to  agree  with  me  that  there  was  no  reason  why  I  should  not  employ 
the  boy.  I  was  willing  to  leave  it  with  the  league,  being  sure  there  was  nothing  in  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  league  to  prohibit  my  employing  the  boy.  and  nad  no 
doubt  that  I  would  receive  justice.  1  exerted  myself  to  get  the  report  of  tne  Executive 
Committee  filed,  but  failed,  yet  I  attended  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  league  and 
called  for  the  report.  They  called  me  into  the  committee  room,  oelayed  awhile,  and 
then  told  me  the  committee  had  decided  that  I  must  let  the  boy  go.  I  went  back  to  the 
meeting  and  asked  to  have  judgment  in  my  case  deferred  until  they  had  decided  a  case 
parallel  to  mine,  but  this  was  denied  me,  and  1  simply  ignored  them. 

I  paid  the  boy  $2  60  per  day;  he  took  every  opportunity  to  leave  his  work  and  go  among 
the  others.  He  was  19  years  of  age.  a  member  of  the  league,  and  earned  |12  50  per  week 
working  for  Buckingham  tfe  Hecht  before  he  worked  for  me. 

On  Friday,  previous  to  March  the  20th,  the  boy  stated  that  he  had  to  go  to  the  league 
that  night,  and  when  I  asked  him  what  was  wanted  of  him,  he  said  he  didn't  know.  I 
expected  a  citation  that  dav,  but  it  didn't  come.  The  following  Monday,  a  letter  dated 
the  28th  reached  me,  and  >fr.  Sullivan  brought  me  a  copy  of  it,  wherein  J  was  requested 
to  appear  before  the  Board.  I  concluded  to  avoid  going  to  the  meeting,  until  I  had  time 
to  consider  the  matter,  as  other  people's  interests' were  involved  as  much  as  my  own. 
The  following  day,  the  31st,  Mr.  Sullivan  came  and  handed  me  a  letter,  and  seeing  the 
next  step  would  be  a  decisive  one,  I  went  to  Mr.  Weil  and  showed  it  to  him,  and  tola  him 
if  I  refused  to  go  it  might  involve  a  strike,  and  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  taking  such  a 
step  without  advising  tne  firm.  He  told  me  to  act  according  to  my  own  iudgment.  The 
next  day  Mr.  Sullivan  called  on  me  at  the  factory  and  told  me  that  the  league  had  con- 
sidered my  case,  and  decided  that  I  must  quit  the  shop  for  good.  I  answered  that  when 
I  receivedword  from  the  office  to  quit.  1  would  do  so;  not  before.  He  started  to  harangue 
me,  but  I  told  him  I  would  have  no  discussion  about  it,  and  went  back  to  work.  This  is 
a  voluntary  statement. 

W.  E.  SPOFFORD. 

Sworn  to  before  Harry  J.  Lask,  Notary  Public,  April  11, 1891. 


'      AFFIDAVIT  OF  MK.  WEIL. 

Mr.  Spofford  came  to  me  one  day  last  week,  stating  that  he  had  been  requested  by  Mr. 
Sullivan,  representing  himself  to  6e  the  Secretary  of  the  White  I>abor  League,  to  quithi:* 

t*ob,  and  asking  me  what  he  should  do.  I  told  him  he  could  do  as  he  liked  about  it.  If 
le  wished  to  work,  the  work  was  there  for  him,  but  I  could  not  advise  him  what  to  do. 
This  ende<l  that  interview.  The  following  day  1  was  interviewed  bv  Mr.  Sullivan,  who 
told  me  that  he  was  sent  by  the  White  I-Abor* league  to  demand  tlie  discharge  of  Mr. 
Spofford,  giving  as  his  reason  that  Mr.  Spofford  had  violated  his  obligations  to  the  league. 
I  told  him  that  in  a  case  like  that  I  could  not  recognize  an  individual,  but  if  he,  as  rep- 
resentative of  a  body  of  men,  would  make  his  demand  in  writing,  the  same  would  be 
received  and  considered.  Mr.  Sullivan  refused  to  do  this  and  left,  appearing  the  next 
day,  making  the  same  demand,  which  was  again  refused,  and  the  result  was  he  called 
the  men  out  from  work,  only  four  or  live  returning  in  the  afternoon,  the  others  remain- 
ing out.  There  was  no  question  of  wages  involved. 
This  is  a  voluntary  statement  made  dv  me. 

L.  P.  WEIL. 
Witness:  Harry  J.  Lask. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  eleventh  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1891. 

Harry  .1.  Lask, 

Notarv  l*ublio. 
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THE  BBET^VERIES. 

The  bitter  spirit  of  war  usually  attending  labor  troubles  has 
here  been  scarcely  held  in  restraint  by  law.  There  is  conflicting  and 
curious  testimony  concerning  the  settlement  of  the  boycott  on  the 
United  States  Brewery.  That  a  large  amount  of  money  was  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose  is  plain,  but  there  is  little  evidence  to  show 
how  it  was  expended.  The  refusal  of  some  of  the  witnesses  to  testify 
is  suggestive. 

The  experience  of  the  National  Brewery  is  unique,  and  illustrates  the 
effect  of  industrial  war.  There  were  rival  unions  of  brewery  workmen, 
one  affiliating  with  the  Federated  Trades,  the  other  with  the  National 
Union  of  the  United  States.  The  National  Brewery  had  some  workmen 
employed,  members  of  the  latter,  and  on  refusing  to  discharge  them  the 
Federated  Trades  laid  a  boycott  on  the  brewery.  Then  an  agreement 
between  the  Federated  Trades  and  the  brewery  was  effected,  and  the 
men  discharged,  whereupon  the  workmen  belonging  to  the  National 
Union  laid  a  boycott  on  the  brewery.  After  that,  owing  to  a  disagree- 
ment all  around,  the  Federated  Trades  laid  another  boycott,  which  is 
still  on.  Other  passages  in  the  testimony  have  almost  the  quality  of 
humor,  though  it  probably  did  not  appear  so  to  the  parties  at  the  time. 

Still  the  contest  has  resulted,  on  the  whole,  favorable  to  the  workmen, 
without  permanent  detriment  to  employers.  There  is  some  evidence 
that  the  business  is  somewhat  depressed,  but  this  appears  to  be  due  to 
the  general  depression  of  business  prevailing.  Two  hundred  union  men 
now  idle  is  but  the  same  old  story  of  more  workmen  than  opportunities. 
Wages  were  materially  increased,  and  hours  shortened  under  union  rule, 
and  these  changes  still  hold,  though  theraremains  but  one  union  brewery 
in  the  city;  all  the  others  either  refusing  to  employ  union  men,  or  asking 
no  questions. 

Monday,  June  20,  1892. 

Testimony  op  Henry  F.  Fortman. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

I  reside  in  San  Francisco,  and  am  President  of  the  Arctic  Packing 
Co.  At  one  time  was  President  of  the  Brewers'  Protective  Association. 
At  the  time  of  the  United  States  boycott  I  was  part  of  the  time  Vice- 
President,  and  part  of  the  time  President;  Vice-President  when  it  began 
and  President  when  it  ended.  As  far  as  I  can  remember  there  was  a 
first  demand  made  on  the  Chicago  Brewery  Co.  by  the  Federated  Trades 
to  discharge  certain  men  in  their  employ.  The  demand,  however,  was 
not  pressed  as  far  as  I  know,  and  the  same  demand  was  made  against 
the  United  States  Brewery.  Demand  was  made  to  discharge  a  particu- 
lar man,  and  I  believe  the  demand  was  made  on  a  Saturday  or  on  a 
Friday  evening.  The  proprietors  of  the  United  States  Brewery  refused 
to  discharge  a  man,  and  on  a  Saturday  evening  the  boycott  against  the 
United  States  Brewery  was  levied;  Saturday,  September  1,  1888,  I 
believe  it  was.  The  reason  that  the  union  assigned  for  the  discharge 
of  this  particular  man  was  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  union,  or 
that  he  was  not  a  member  in  good  standing.  As  far  as  I  can  remember 
the  principal  employes  were  members  of  the  union,  that  is,  the  inside 
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bers  of  the  union,  led  to  the  trouble.  Some  of  our  old  employes  that? 
had  for  a  great  number  of  years  refused  to  become  members,  and  i: 
union  demanded  that  everybody  should  be  a  union  man.  In  v: 
brewery  the  question  of  hours  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  tirst  demand  made  was  that  all  men  emplo^^ed  in  the  mi 
houses,  wash  houses,  and  kettles,  should  become  union  men.  At  iL 
time  in  our  brewery  I  don't  believe  the  men  ever  worked  more  ni- 
nine  hours  at  the  highest.  The  hours  of  all  the  brewers  in  San  Frs: 
ci>co  were  at  that  time  very  irregular,  because  they  were  princifiili 
steam  l>eer  brewers,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  beer  the  hours  had: 
l>e  more  or  less  irregular;  for  instance,  in  the  winter  you  make  3^)w 
cent  as  much  lieer  as  you  do  in  summer,  and  you  do  it  with  the  sii- 
force,  so  vou  can  readilv  understand  there  is  about  half  the  workth^r 
is  in  summer,  and  I  don't  think  that  has  been  regulated  yet.  Ti- 
Wieland  trouble  resulted  in  forcing  all  men  employed  in  thebrewer- 
to  Invome  union  memlxTs,  and  there  was  some  understanding  ente^■ 
into  bv  the  brewers  to  last  for  one  vear,  and  it  was  said  that  thee-/ 
tract  should  be  altered  with  the  consent  of  both  parties.  I  am  not  ?r 
that  one  year  was  the  time.  That  contract  regulated  the  working hcij:: 
but  it  did  not  remedy'  the  irregularity,  because  the  number  of  workL.* 
hours  was  not  cut  down.  The  irregularity  that  exists  in  the  brewtr.^ 
is  not  in  tlie  numl^er  of  working  hours,  but  as  to  the  time  when  it  is  nwr 
sary  to  attend  to  the  bivr.  It  has  to  W  attended  to  at  certain  hous 
The  second  agreement,  I  believe,  specitied  consecutive  hours  of  laS* 
The  tirst  agreement,  as  to  steam  Uer  breweries,  was  that  the  foreaJ'- 
could  chiX^se  his  own  hours  of  hil»r.  and  the  hours  were  not  madeo-- 
sevnitive  in  steam  beer  browt-ries.  In  my  case  wages  were  decreased:, 
other  oases  I  could  not  say:  in  certain  of  the  breweries  I  was  awa-v 
the  wages  that  wore  paid,  and  for  some  men  that  agreement  might  ha-' 
slightly  increased  their  wage?,  and  in  others  it  decreased  them.  '•' 
would  not  decrease  a  man's  wages  as  Ii»ng  as  he  held  his  p«>sitiori. -' 
the  now  man  who  followed  him  would  not  get  the  wages:  the  u'J- 
wages  were  lower  than  ili«'  wagts  hii:.'^  paid  to  that  certain  man.  Td?:^ 
was  no  resoluti'Mi  ooniiellir.g  iroi-rivtors  to  j^iy  those  prices. 

Tlie  docroa-=e  of  wagos  is  ai'pareiu.  because  the  average  wages  woi- 
bo  vorv  I'.oarlv  ihe  same,  ar.il  the  i-roi.riotor  would  have  to  pav  »■ 
nio!i  the  samo  as  ho  wov.Kl  have  to  p:iy  good  men,  consequently  •■ 
wvHiM  docnaso  the  iro.>.l  niov/s  waorr:;.  li\  l^^s  I  think  the  aereea^r:: 
oi\ierod  iiito  ii:  l^^^o  was  sii'.l  in  r'^ro-.-:  tiiere  had  been  no  other  Af^ 
ment  oiitvred  i:it'\  but  :h'  ro  was  a  r.ovloo  published  in  the  papers  tb: 
the  brewers  i:i  this  o'ty  oouM  o:!.!'I.»y  whomever  they  pleased,  and i 
think  that  puMication  was  tiio  r.oiioo  tiia:  was  sent  to  the  Federa'/- 
Tradvs.  T:;:s  was  i:i  tho  spring  of  1^^^.  ar.d  previous  to  the  h^yooii 
the  United  ?^:at'.s  F«rrwcry.  Mr.  Hajr.  :i;a::  was  President  of  ouror?:*:- 
zatioTi  at  tV.at  x'.-.i.r.  av.i  Mr.  Prur.vs.  I  ';  vMeve.  was  Vice-Prt*side:::.  • 
dor.'t  ro:n-.  :r.'5vr  wi.-.th.  r  i:.r  ro  wa?  a:.y  .'tV.oial  notice  sent  by  ouror-st> 
zativn  1  h.ad  i:.^  s'.:perv:s:o'..  or  :v.a:.ago:::vi;t  of  the  adairs'at  the  tii^ 
and  I  dor.'t  rt::u:r.:  vr  what  was  d-^'/.o.  I  do::'i  remember  whether ii'2' 
was  a::y  oav.se  irivir.  for  v:  .latir.g  thv  aiirvomeni.  I  attended  them* 
ings  of  ihe  ass^x":ai:o!i  go::orally.  Thore  were  several  complaints  ai'> 
that  the  union  irievi  to  restrict  the  nun.lvr  of  membership  of  thevH' 
that  they  refuse*.!  to  take  in  new  memlv^rs.  men  whom  we  wonU  * 
liked  to  have  in  the  union,  and  whom  several  brewers  of 
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would  have  liked  to  have  employed;  among  them  nephews,  some  rela- 
tions of  brewers,  I  believe  two  cases  of  nephews  over  in  Oakland,  and 
other  cases  of  nephews  of  the  employers  who  would  have  liked  to  have 
been  members  of  the  union,  and  whom  the  employers  would  have  liked 
to  have  members,  but  they  would  not  admit  them.  Our  association  did 
not  determine  to  employ  non-union  men,  but  they  simply  determined 
not  to  ask  a  man  whether  he  was  a  union  man  or  not,  but  simply  to 
employ  him  if  he  was  a  suitable  man.  In  some  instances  they  employed 
non-union  men. 

I  was  Vice-President  when  the  boycott  against  the  United  States  was 
levied;  that  was  September  11,  1888,  and  I  was  elected  in  May,  and  I 
was  Vice-President  at  the  time  the  demand  was  made  for  the  discharge 
of  those  non-union  men  in  August,  1888.  We  received  a  great  many 
letters  from  the  Federated  Trades  that  we  took  no  notice  of,  and  from 
time  to  time  we  received  committees  on  different  questions,  and  the 
answer  we  gave  to  those  committees  was  that  the  association  had  deter- 
mined to  engage  any  competent  workmen  they  could  find.  They  did 
not  endeavor  to  induce  their  employes  not  to  belong  to  the  union. 

I  remember  the  paper  now  shown  me.  The  promises  made  to  the 
men  if  they  would  resign  were  that  they  should  retain  their  positions 
during  good  behavior,  and  that  they  should  receive  the  same  wages,  and 
that  the  working  hours  should  not  be  increased;  so  we  did  ask  the  em- 
ployes to  resign  from  the  union  after  the  boycott  was  levied,  but  not 
before,  because  we  ascertained  that  the  men  working  in  the  United  States 
Brewery  would  work  during  the  daytime  in  the  brewery,  and  at  night 
go  out  and  boycott  their  own  beer,  and  I  believe  there  were  seven  or 
eight  discharged  for  that  reason.  This  paper  that  has  been  shown  me 
is  an  open  letter  to  the  employes  of  the  breweries,  thanking  them  for 
withdrawing  from  the  union  after  the  union  had  levied  the  boycott 
against  the  United  States  Brewery.     [Marked  Brewers'  Exhibit  1.] 

The  boycott  on  the  United  States  Brewery  lasted,  I  believe,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  nine  months,  and  my  opinion  is  that  it  was  settled  by 
money.  The  first  outcome  of  it  was  that  our  committee  reported  that 
the  boycott  had  been  settled  satisfactorily  to  the  Brewers'  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, but  future  developments  showed  that  the  boycott  had  been  set- 
tled satisfactorily  to  the  United  Workmen  and  to  the  people  who  got  the 
money.  There  was  no  agreement  entered  into  at  that  time;  we  simply 
had  to  do  what  the  United  Workmen  wanted;  they  sent  us  their 
demands,  and  each  individual  member  of  us  could  do  as  we  pleased 
about  it.  Six  weeks  previous  to  that,  there  was  an  agreement  entered 
into  with  Rudolph  Hagen,  acting  with  full  power.  The  terms  of  the 
contract  from  Mr.  Hagen's  report  as  they  were  entered  on  our  minutes, 
was  that  the  breweries  were  allowed  to  enter  union  or  non-union  men 
at  their  pleasure,  and  they  were  to  get  those  men  from  the  employment 
office  on  Stockton  Street.  There  were  forty-two  union  men  to  be  hired 
first  of  all  who  were  out  of  work,  and  after  that  union  men  and  non- 
union men  could  be  hired.  That  agreement  was  complied  with  on  our 
part,  and  its  dissolution  was  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  manager  of 
that  employment  office  to  list  non-union  men.  After  he  refused  to  list 
non-union  men,  our  association  hired  men  outside  of  that  oflSce.  It  was 
an  agreement  that  the  men  should  be  listed  and  should  be  taken  in  rota- 
tion, the  men  who  listed  first  to  obtain  employment  first,  as  far  as  they 
were  competent.     We  sent  a  committee  to  the  Federated  Trades  to  com- 
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in  1886,  all  desire  on  my  part  to  extend  my  brewery  business  ceased. 
I  saw  a  great  deal  of  trouble  ahead  and  I  thought  I  would  do  better  to 
draw  my  capital  out  gradually  and  invest  it  in  other  lines  of  business, 
and  to  simply  let  the  brewery  run  along  on  a  paying  basis  and  not  in- 
vest any  more  money  in  buildings,  machinery,  etc.,  and  then  draw  out 
as  soon  as  a  good  opportunity  offered,  which  I  did.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  labor  troubles  I  think  I  should  have  remained  in  the  business. 
Our  brewery  increased  the  wages  of  good  men.  In  the  beginning  if  a 
man  came  into  our  brewery  he  was  likely  to  get  less  wages  than  in  other 
breweries,  but  we  always  increased  the  wages  as  soon  as  we  found  out  the 
man  was  competent  and  stayed  with  us  any  length  of  time.  On  an 
average,  perhaps,  we  paid  higher  wages  than  any  other  brewery,  at  least 
as  high;  we  always  held  up  before  the  men  the  incentive  of  higher  wages 
in  case  they  proved  competent.  After  we  were  compelled  to  adopt  the 
union  rules  we  paid  the  old  men  the  same  wages,  but  a  new  man  that  came 
in  would  not  be  increased  in  wages.  I  have  been  a  practical  brewer  and 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  managing  breweries,  and  the  sys- 
tem we  adopted  I  consider  better  than  the  union  system,  as  the  men 
were  always  trying  to  obtain  an  increase  in  wages,  and  consequently 
did  better  work. 

After  the  men  were  sent  to  us  by  the  union  there  was  a  change  in 
the  conduct  of  the  men.  Before  that  they  were  always  very  friendly 
and  confidential  with  us;  all  their  little  petty  troubles  and  everything 
else  they  came  along  with  and  tried  to  get  us  to  assist  them  and  help 
them  out,  and  afterwards  all  that  ceased;  the  familiarity  between  the 
men  and  the  employers  ceased  entirely. 

Re-cross-examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

The  Boycott  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Hagen  and  Mr.  Rohr- 
bacher,  reported  from  time  to  time  that  money  had  to  be  placed  where  it 
would  do  the  most  good,  and  among  others  that  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Federated  Trades  could  help  us  a  great  deal. 
There  was  no  direct  statement  made  whatever;  there  were  plenty  of 
hints,  though.  It  was  from  hints  that  I  gained  my  impression  that 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Federated  Trades  were  to  be  bribed.  Our 
association  was  not  willing  to  accept  hints  to  account  for  the  sum  of 
$15,000,  and  for  that  reason  suit  was  entered  afterwards  to  get  an 
accounting  after  the  boycott  was  declared  off.  They  were  given  two 
weeks  at  first  to  bring  in  their  account,  and  I  believe  it  was  extended 
for  two  weeks.  The  amounts  to  be  paid  were  levied  by  monthly  assess- 
ments as  to  the  amount  of  beer  sold  by  the  different  breweries,  and  the 
members  fixed  the  amount  of  the  assessments  at  the  monthly  meetings. 
Mr.  Noonan  was  not  part  of  that  Boycott  Committee;  it  was  just  Rohr- 
bacher  and  Hagen.  There  was  one  case  of  expulsion.  The  Fredericks- 
burg Brewery  Co.  was  expelled  for  violating  the  agreement  of  making 
individual  contracts  with  the  union.  We  had  a  resolution  at  that  time 
during  the  Wieland  trouble  that  no  brewery  should  enter  into  any 
agreement  with  the  union  without  the  consent  of  the  association.  Our 
association  took  no  measures  to  injure  the  Fredericksburg  Brewery.  In 
the  United  States  fight  the  Fredericksburg  Brewery  stayed  out  of  the 
combination.  The  Fredericksburg  Brewery  agreed  at  the  time  when  it 
was  expelled  not  to  injure  the  trade  of  the  boycotted  brewery,  nor  would 
we  injure  their  trade.    They  sent  us  a  letter  to  that  effect. 
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have  been  one  or  two  of  them  had  a  couple  of  shares  in  the  brewer 
but  if  they  did  it  didn't  amount  to  an}'thing.  When  I  got  there! 
believe  they  had  all  sold  out.  I  believe  they  are  paying  schedule  va^ 
now,  which  I  think  are  about  the  same  as  were  paid  previous  to  ISbi 
I  could  not  say  positively,  as  I  am  not  connected  with  the  brewery  no» 
The  brewery  trade  at  present  is  rather  depressed,  and  there  are  a  gwi 
many  workmen  unemployed.  Five  years  ago  there  were  more  peoji 
employed  than  there  are  now.  I  do  not  know  of  any  particular  reaat 
for  tlie  number  of  unemployed  men  in  this  city.  Our  association  never 
advertised  in  the  East  for  brewery  workmen.  I  attribute  the  depressk 
in  the  brewery  industries  to  the  general  stagnation.  One  reason  istiu; 
there  is  no  encouragement  here  for  manufactures.  I  know  a  man  h 
town  tliat  wanted  to  go  into  a  manufacturing  business  in  the  furnitui^ 
line,  and  when  he  knew  the  trouble  he  would  have  with  labor  he  didn* 
go  in.  He  said  there  were  too  many  labor  troubles,  and  he  would  ik*: 
risk  his  capital;  he  would  rather  employ  it  some  other  way,  and  Ir 
loaned  it  out  on  mortgage. 


Testimdxv  of  William   A.  Frederick. 

Sworn.     Examined  bv  Mr.  Williams. 

I  am  manager  of  the  Jackson  Brewery,  and  am  President  of  tii^ 
Brewers'  Protective  Association.  I  am  not  a  proprietor.  My  father 
was  in  the  brewery  business  ever  since  I  was  two  years  old.  There  were 
no  non-union  drivers  in  our  brewery  prior  to  October,  1890.  We  pii"i 
our  drivers  from  175  up,  and  the  higliest  we  paid  any  of  them  was  112? 
Beer  drivers  have  to  be  very  competent  men.  They  solicit  customers, 
and  keep  customers  that  are  already  gained,  and  have  to  be  men  in 
whom  we  have  confidence.  Prior  to  October,  1S90,  we  had  eight  drivers. 
I  had  two  men  in  the  stable,  but  they  worked  on  delivery,  too.  At  that 
lime  I  believe  there  was  a  demand  that  our  drivers  join  the  union,  whkb 
was  made  upon  me  personally. 

Wlien  the  union  was  started  our  men  held  out  that  they  did  notwaLi 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  and  when  the  thing  was"  partly  orgat- 
ized  they  came  around  and  demanded  of  us  to  make  our  men  join  tlrf 
union,  or  they  would  put  a  boycott  on  us.  If  they  had  done  so  it  woui'i 
have  hurt  our  business  badly,  and  we  requested  our  uien  to  join,  on  ib^ 
ground  that  if  ihey  did  not  our  brewery  would  be  injured,  and  thtj 
joined.  Tliere  was  a  committee  waited  on  us  one  day  and  notified  u: 
that  our  drivers  had  been  expelled.  Previous  to  that  I  had  seen  in  th< 
paper  that  they  had  been  assessed  *20  apiece.  The  committee  asked u; 
if  we  would  force  the  men  to  pay  that  assessment,  and  asked  the  men  t* 
pay  15  on  account:  there  were  seven  that  they  wanted  to  pay  up. I 
think.  I  told  them  I  would  speak  to  my  drivers  about  it,  which  I  £«i 
and  they  said  they  would  not  pay  it.  The  committee  then  cameaoi' 
asked  us  to  discharge  them,  and  1  told  them  I  would  not  do  it.  I  believi 
at  that  time  the  papt- rs  contained  a  good  many  statements  that  thai 
assessment  was  levied  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new  brewery.  Th* 
men  they  wished  us  to  discharge  were  good  men,  and  are  stiU  in  M 
employ,  and  had  been  for  a  long  time.  A  boycott  was  then  levM^^ 
our  firm  and  is  still  in  force.  They  have  tried  to  get  awi 
tomers.    They  go  around  with  circulars.    There  are 
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they  have  gone  into  our  trade  and  requested  people  to  throw  our  beer 
out.  They  create  disturbances  around  and  drive  away  the  customers 
of  the  saloon  people  who  use  our  beer,  and  as  a  result  of  the  boycott 
some  of  our  customers  have  stopped  taking  our  beer. 

The  boycott  was  levied  on  January  IG,  1892.  There  was  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Schmidt,  who  was  our  head  cellarman,  and  who  was  a  very 
competent  man.  During  the  United  States  boycott  he  left  the  union, 
and  we  still  kept  him  employed;  and  after  the  United  States  boycott  was 
over  we  had  to  discharge  him,  and  another  man  by  the  name  of  Hill, 
who  was  our  foreman  in  the  malt  house,  upon  the  demand  of  the  Fed- 
erated Trades,  on  account  of  him  not  being  a  union  man.  Then  we  put 
him  on  the  wagon,  and  he  worked  on  our  wagon  for  over  a  year  or  so; 
then  they  started  the  Beer  Drivers'  Union,  and  we  had  to  discharge 
him  again.  An  attempt  was  made  to  get  him  back  into  the  union,  but 
they  would  not  let  him  in.  If  we  had  not  discharged  him  when  asked- 
we  would  have  been  boycotted,  and  we  discharged  him  solely  because 
we  were  afraid  of  the  boycott.  When  our  men  on  the  inside  of  the 
brewery  would  leave  us,  we  would  have  to  apply  to  the  union  for  men  to 
take  their  place.  We  would  have  no  choice  as  to  what  men  we  were  to 
take,  but  would  have  to  accept  whomever  they  sent.  If  the  man  was 
incompetent  we  would  have  to  discharge  him,  and  if  they  sent  another 
incompetent  man  we  would  have  to  discharge  him  also.  If  there  was 
a  particular  man,  who  was  idle,  that  we  preferred  to  get,  we  could  not 
get  him ;  so  that  the  man  who  hired  our  men  was  the  Secretary  of  the 
union,  and  not  ourselves.  The  result  was  that  the  men's  interests  lay 
in  the  union,  and  they  took  no  more  interest  in  our  business.  If  we 
discharged  a  man,  the  union  could  send  him  to  another  brewery.  If  a 
man  was  discharged  in  one  brewery  in  the  morning,  and  we  wanted  a 
man  in  the  afternoon,  that  same  man  could  be  sent  to  us,  even  if  he  was 
an  incompetent  man;  so  the  men  absolutely  depended  upon  the  union 
for  employment.  I  know  cases  where  we  wanted  to  get  particular 
men,  and  they  would  not  give  them  to  us,  although  we  asked  for  them; 
they  were  members  in  good  standing,  and  we  had  particular  reasons  why 
we  wanted  them  in  our  business. 

There  has  been  no  cutting  of  wages  in  our  brewery  since  the  boy- 
cott, and  no  increase.  There  was  a  rule  adopted  by  the  union  that 
was  put  in  operation  some  time  before  this  boycott,  called  rotation  in 
men.  by  which  they  laid  off  certain  men  for  eight  days  and  took  new 
men  in  their  places  during  slack  times.  They  would,  without  notifying 
a  boss  at  all.  take  a  man  off  and  send  somebody  else  around,  and  we 
would  have  no  say  at  all  in  the  matter.  Even  if  we  had  laid  out  a 
course  of  work  for  a  man  for  a  week  at  night,  and  the  next  morning  the 
man  was  not  there,  we  would  have  no  recourse;  a  new  man  would  be 
there.  They  would  never  send  green  men;  all  would  be  supposed  to  be 
competent,  but  we  would  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  training  the 
men  to  do  the  work,  which  would  be  injurious  to  our  business,  as  it 
would  put  the  other  men  behind  to  have  to  teach  it  to  them. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

1  have  never  noticed  that  the  union  has  benefited  the  men's  condi- 
tion, neither  has  it  increased  their  wages  much  in  my  place,  though  it 
has  a  little  in  some  circumstances,  but  it  has  not  reduced  the  hours. 
I  believe  it  has  lessened  Sunday  work  some,  and  has  lessened  legal  holi- 
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day  work.  In  our  business  the  hours  have  always  been  consecotiH 
In  1886  they  would  start  to  work  about  6  o'clock;  now,  I  think, th; 
start  to  work  at  7;  they  take  an  hour  oft'  at  noon,  and  then  work  tilli 
making  nine  hours,  which  was  about  the  way  they  worked  in  iSt 
They  did  not  work  over  nine  hours  at  that  time;  I  don't  know  wba 
they  started  in;  the  nine  hours  were  consecutive  with  the  exception ( 
an  hour  for  lunch.  Some  of  the  men  in  our  brewery  lodged  in  ttf 
works,  and  some  of  our  drivers  do  so  still.  The  men  who  Icdgedintb 
brewery  were  not  called  to  get  up  at  night.  We  have  a  night  mu 
employed  there,  and  he  was  the  only  man  supposed  to  do  work  at  nigb 
He  has  been  employed  since  January  17th  last.  We  have  emplovcc 
a  man  in  that  same  capacity  for  some  six  or  seven  years,  and  pre 
vious  to  that  the  brewer  did  the  night  work.  Our  business  was  notsf 
large  at  that  time  as  it  is  now;  it  has  increased  since  1886;  it  hasbeeni 
union  brewery  since  that  time.  The  union  has  not  damaged  us  uni 
recently.  We  never  brought  influence  to  bear  on  our  drivers  to  compe. 
them  to  join  the  union,  nor  to  compel  them  to  quit  the  union.  In  Is* 
there  was  no  general  wage  of  the  drivers  or  their  helpers  in  my  place;!? 
had  no  personal  agreement  with  the  Federated  Trades.  Until  recentlyi? 
abided  by  union  rules,  but  I  don't  think  we  had  any  agreement  to  lltf 
effect;  we  could  discharge  whom  we  pleased;  in  case  a  man  was  sen: 
to  us  from  the  union  shop  we  could  discharge  him,  and  we  have  exfl^ 
cised  that  right.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Schnitzer  we  discharged,  ani 
they  sent  him  back  to  us  again  immediately  after  the  discharge,  and w< 
discharged  him  again.  He  was  let  out  during  the  boycott,  andk 
swore  up  and  down  that  he  never  belonged  to  the  union,  and  when  tht 
United  States  boycott  was  settled  the  first  man  on  the  list  was  Mr. 
Schnitzer,  so  I  let  him  go,  and  he  was  sent  up  from  the  union  again  tt 
me,  and  I  told  him  to  go  and  be  damned,  and  they  did  not  send  him 
back,  but  he  came  two  years  afterwards  and  I  hired  him  then,  andheu 
working  there  now;  he  claims  not  to  be  a  union  man.- 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Hehl  was  discharged  from  our  employ  by  Mr. 
Fuhrman  because  he  was  not  a  good  union  man;  we  were  going'tott 
boycotted  then  if  we  did  not  discharge  that  man.  I  heard  some  talkie 
the  meetings  as  to  the  people  being  bribed,  but  we  don't  say  there  vis 
any  bribery.  There  was  some  talk  in  the  meeting  of  the  association 
about  it.  I  don't  know  what  the  nature  of  that  talk  was,  only  I  hetfd 
there  was  money  used  in  tlie  Federated  Trades.  It  was  a  genen! 
impression.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  whereby  the  United  State: 
Brewery  matter  was  settled,  as  I  understood  it,  was  that  we  were  tohaT« 
no  more  union.  I  believe  there  was  some  agreement  made  about  »i 
employment  office  on  Stockton  Street;  that  we  were  to  get  men  there 
who  were  to  be  both  union  and  non-union  men,  after  some  thirty  o: 
forty  union  men  who  were  already  on  the  list  were  provided  for.  Tb 
employment  was  to  l^e  at  the  pleasure  of  the  employers.  Six  years  a^ 
we  were  paying  -tBO  in  the  wash  house,  and  we  were  paying  $65  or  IT' 
in  the  malt  house.  I  believe  those  wages  have  been  raised  a  little  M 
but  some  of  our  drivers  have  been  reduced  according  to  the  union  mta 
According  to  the  union  rules  drivers  are  paid  $23  a  week,  and  hdpn 
$18,  and  stablemen  $17.  The  $120  a  month  we  paid  to  our  dnitf 
did  not  include  spending  money.  Previous  to  the  union  the  lova  ■ 
paid  our  drivers  was  about  $80,  and  at  present,  under  the  v 
the  least  we  pay  is  something  like  $96,  or  $23  a  week— pr* 
a  month.    On  an  average  the  drivers'  wages  have  not  b* 
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The  brewing  industry  is  depressed,  I  think,  owing  to  labor  troubles. 
:  Our  brewery  finds  it  duller  now  than  it  did  before  the  labor  troubles. 
rFrom  1886  up  to  January  last  our  work  increased,  but  after  that  time 
jr  it  decreased.    I  suppose  there  were  labor  troubles  prior  to  last  January, 
-  but  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  them.     Our  brewery  contributed  a 
r  per  capita  to  the  United  States  Brewery.    That  did  not  cause  a  decrease 
^  of  our  business;  it  continued  to  increase.    Our  firm  is  a  member  of  the 
Brewers'  Association,  also  of  the  Employers'  Association.    We  have 
"  brought  this  pending  boycott  to  their  attention,  but  they  have  taken  no 
particular  action  in  regard  to  it.     I  don't  remember  of  any  resolution 
in  regard  to  it.     I  was  present  when  the  resolution  [Brewers'  Exhibit  2] 
was  introduced,  but  no  further  action  has  been  taken  in  that.     Our  firm 
has  taken  no  steps  to  annul  the  boycott.    We  are  not  engaged  in  a  civil 
suit  against  the  Federated  Trades,  and  the  Brewers'  Protective  Associa- 
tion engaged  attorneys  in  that  case.     W.  A.  Frederick  &  Co.  are  con- 
ducting the  suit.     I  have  heard  something  about  a  new  brewery  being 
started,  but  its  existence  has  not  been  discussed  in  our  association  that 
I  remember,  nor  have  any  motions  been  made  by  our  association  to 
hinder  the  business  of  the  Cooperative  Brewery,  nor  have  any  members 
of  the  association  made  any  efforts  to  hinder  it  that  I  know  of,  nor  any 
efforts  to  restrain  it  from  obtaining  supplies.     Our  association  has  not 
passed  a  resolution  that  its  members  would  refuse  to  give  lager  beer  to 
any  saloon  having  Cooperative  beer. 

I  don't  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Smythe  at  17  Valencia  Street.  I 
don't  know  as  his  name  ever  came  up  before  the  association  that  I  am 
President  of.  If  such  discussion  came  up  I  think  I  might  know  it.  I 
decline  to  answer  whether  I  know  it  or  not.  I  don't  know  that  that 
man  has  been  refused  beer  by  the  members  of  our  association,  and  I 
certainly  would  know  it  if  he  had.  I  do  not  remember  that  Smythe 
displayed  a  sign,  "No  boycotted  beer  sold  here."  I  decline  to  answer 
whether  a  resolution  was  passed  regarding  him.  I  do  not  approve  of 
boycotting,  but  if  a  man  interferes  with  your  business  you  have  got  the 
privilege  of  retaliating  and  refusing  to  sell  a  man  who  aids  boycotting. 
I  would  not  call  that  boycotting.  A  man  has  a  right  to  sell  to  whom  he 
pleases;  he  is  not  compelled  to  sell  to  any  one  if  he  don't  want  to.  Our 
association  considered  boycotting  an  endeavor  to  injure  our  business. 
Our  people  pledged  themselves  to  aid  boycotted  people  handling  our 
product.  I  do  not  know  as  it  also  pledged  itself  to  refuse  aid  to  a  per- 
son who  refused  to  handle  the  product  of  any  one  firm.  Our  association 
is  a  voluntary  one.  No  member  can  withdraw  from  it  unless  he  retires 
from  the  business.  He  signs  our  by-laws,  and  that  keeps  him  in,  but 
the  by-laws  do  not  prescribe  any  penalty.  If  a  man  oversteps  the  rules 
we  lay  down  for  him  we  fine  him,  but  we  have  no  rule  for  regulating 
the  fine.  If  a  member  refused  to  pay  the  fine  the  rule  provided  for  his 
expulsion,  but  that  has  never  been  enforced. 

The  Albany  Brewery  is  a  member  of  our  association.  Its  resignation 
was  not  accepted.  The  associatioA  expelled  the  Fredericksburg  Brewery, 
and  it  wa»  never  taken  back.  The  syndicate  is  a  member  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  the  Fredericksburg  Brewery  is  in  the  syndicate.  I  remember  a 
resolution  introduced  in  our  association  resolving  to  lock  union  men  out 
of  their  situations,  which  resolution,  I  believe,  was  carried,  and  was  put 
into  operation  during  the  United  States  boycott.  Within  the  last  six 
months  there  was  a  resolution  passed  that  if  the  boycott  was  not  taken 
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otf  the  Jackson  Brewery  that  all  men  afliliated  with  the  Federated  Ink 
or  the  Brewery  Workmen's  Union  would  be  discharged.  I  am  awarec 
the  existence  of  a  black-list  since  the  organization  of  our  association. n 
there  is  none  in  operation  now.  The  last  black-list,  I  believe,  was  att» 
time  of  the  United  States  boycott.  There  is  no  discrimination  madeiw 
as  between  union  and  non-union  men.  I  could  not  answer  whether  it> 
a  fact,  in  spite  of  no  discrimination  being  used,  that  no  union  man  isp? 
mitted  to  be  employed  in  any  brewery  except  the  syndicate. 

[The  further  hearing  of  the  matter  was  then  continued  until  Tueji- 
June  21, 1892,  at  1:30  p.  m.1 


Tuesday,  June  21,1892 
Testimony  of  W.  A.  Frederick. 

Recalled.     Reexamined  bv  Mr.  Williams. 

The  increase  in  our  business  since  1886  was  not  in  anv  wav  duetotb 
assistance  of  the  union.  Stephen  Hehl,  who  worked  as  fozemaninoc 
malt  house,  was  a  very  faithful  man,  who  generally  had  an  eye  for  tb 
interests  of  our  firm;  he  was  not  a  quarrelsome  man  naturally.  V 
were  anxious  to  retain  him  in  our  employ,  but  they  compelled  us  J 
discharjre  him.  I  remember  that  before  the  union  established  its  pft 
ent  rules  as  to  hours,  that  some  of  the  breweries  had  a  lunch  hoori 
the  morning  and  another  in  the  afternoon,  and  they  still  have  it 
should  judge  that  takes  up  three  quarters  of  an  hour  or  an  hour  duriii 


ip, 

di^^harge  him.  and  when  business  let  up  we  wanted  to  let  this  inanf 
and  the  union  would  not  allow  it;  so  they  started  in  to  lay  off  theu* 
in  rotation,  and  wo  stopi>eii  it  and  discharged  Nugent. 

Re-oross-examined  bv  Mr.  McIiI.yxn. 

1  l>elieve  our  trade  increased  during  the  Wieland  and  the  Unii* 
States  tights,  and  has  Wen  increasing  for  the  last  fifteen  vears,  thow 
there  was  no  special  increase  during  those  tights.  I  know  of  no  effc 
being  made  on  the  part  ot  the  trades  generally  to  check  the  importatii 
of  Eastern  beer.  We  were  a  menilM^r  of  the  Protective  Association 
1>S>.  I  don't  remeinlvr  that  our  association  ever  waged  war  against 
local  brewery.  I  remember  Voklin's  Brewery  in  Hay  wards.  Ourasf 
oiation  never  attemnte^i  to  drive  it  out  of  business,  and  never  wrote  to! 
customers  urging  tho:nto  throw  oiT  or  we  would  not  supplv  them  vi 
any  beer.  A.  Heintz  was  Secret  a  ry  of  our  association  in  Jul  v.  ISj 
Thf  letter  which  you  now  show  nu-.  dated  July  23.  ISSS,  and  signed: 
A.  Heintz  as  Sec  re:  a  ry.  1  don't  remenrt>er.  I  suppose  it  was  auilw 
izevi.  Our  assooiation  apiTi^ved  of  such  methods  certainlv;  if  a  mt 
inter  ft- res  in  our  business  we  have  the  privilege  of  retaliating.*  Thisptf 
was  not  lH>ycotTeii  Kvause  he  would  not  join  our  association,  and  we VI 
not  in  the  habit  of  forcing  customers  away  from  people  who 
join.  There  is  a  rule  now  preventing  us  from  interferiii(  r 
brewery's  customers.    I  don't  remember  whether  that  v 
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B  3  888.  The  association  has  recently  given  orders  that  any  one  working 
2  against  our  interest  was  to  be  discharged;  I  presume  that  referred  to 
fer  union  men.  The  notice  now  shown  me  was  posted  up  in  our  brewery 
f  and  in  all  the  breweries,  and  I  believe  its  provisions  have  been  carried 
:  out.     [Marked  Brewers'  Exhibit  3.] 

r       [Mr.  McGlynn  filed  with  the  Commissioner  a  copy  of  the  working 

:  and  pay  rules  of  the  United  Brewery  Workmen's  Union  of  the  Pacific 

Coast,  and  introduced  same  in  evidence,  marked  Brewers'  Exhibit  4.] 


Testimony  of  Armour  McLaughlin. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

I  am  one  of  the  partners  in  the  National  Brewery,  and  have  charge  of 
the  inside  workings  of  the  brewery.  I  remember  the  boycott  on  our 
brewery  in  February,  1891.  At  that  time  the  majority  of  our  men  were 
satisfactory  workmen,  and  some  of  them  joined  a  union  other  than  the 
Brewery  Workmen's  Union  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  They  joined  National 
Union  16.  They  represented  themselves  as  a  genuine  union,  and  said 
they  had  a  charter  from  the  East,  from  the  National  Federation.  The 
Federated  Trades  objected  to  men  belonging  to  that  union.  Our  firm 
received  the  letter  you  show  me,  but  it  was  not  pertinent  to  that  matter; 
it  referred  to  the  Wellington  coal.  The  men  who  objected  to  our  men 
belonging  to  that  union  were  Mr.  Fuhrman,  Mr.  Mackay,  and  Mr.  Rox- 
])urgh,  and  probably  Finnerty  was  there — a  committee  of  the  Federated 
Trades.  They  asked  for  the  discharge  of  these  men  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  not  union  men,  or  something  to  that  effect.  I  believe  they 
stated  that  they  no  longer  belonged  to  the  Brewery  Workmen's  Union 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Our  reply  was  that  it  was  none  of  our  business. 
They  claimed  to  have  the  union,  and  they  used  to  belong  to  Mr.  Fuhr- 
man's  union  before  the  Pacific  Coast  Workmen's  Union.  Then  followed 
a  strike  and  a  boycott  because  they  were  not  discharged.  Our  firm 
received  a  communication  from  the  National  Brewery  Workmen's  Union 
of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  that  matter,  which  you  now  show  me. 
[Marked  Brewers'  Exhibit  5.] 

I  went  to  Mr.  Fuhrman  to  talk  the  proposition  over,  and  he  would 
not  settle  without  a  written  agreement  that  we  would  hire  union  men. 
I  gave  him  a  written  agreement  at  the  time  to  hire  his  crew  of  men, 
and  the  thing  was  finished.  Immediately  after,  however,  the  other 
parties  boycotted  me,  as  I  agreed  to  discharge  these  men  and  did  so. 
Of  course  it  was  just  the  same  as  taking  a  gun  and  holding  it  to  my 
head  and  saying  give  me  your  sack  or  I  will  kill  you.  After  I  dis- 
charged the  men  I  received  this  communication  from  National  Union 
16,  and  I  replied  that  I  did  not  know  which  party  was  right,  and  they 
boycotted  me;  they  posted  the  notice  of  boycott  on  my  steps  and  all 
around  on  the  fences  and  the  front  door.  There  was  a  man  bv  the  name 
of  John  May,  who  was  a  member  of  Union  16,  and  he  was  out  at  night 
putting  up  circulars,  and  he  was  in  a  doorway  and  a  policeman  hallooed 
to  liim  to  stop,  and  he  ran  away,  and  the  policeman  shot  him,  as  I 
understand  it.  That  occurred  within  a  block  or  a  block  and  a  half  of 
the  brewery.  He  had  formerly  been  in  our  employ  for  about  three 
years,  and  was  a  very  good  man,  and  we  were  very  sorry  to  discharge 
him. 
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nephews  employed  in  the  brewery.  I  think  a  nephew  of  his  was 
refused  employment  by  the  union.  We  had  three  of  Hansen's  men 
employed  in  the  brewery  for  quite  awhile.  Two  of  them  were  taken 
into  the  company  to  make  it  a  close  corporation  between  the  parties, 
and  later,  about  two  years  ago,  one  of  them  died,  the  oldest  one;  then 
the  third  nephew  was  still  working  in  the  brewery,  and  we  elected  him 
to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  the  Federated  Trades 
wanted  him  to  join  the  union,  but  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  they  wanted 
me  to  discharge  him.  One  is  driving  the  wagon  to-day,  and  the  other  is 
not  driving  the  wagon  since  Mr.  Hansen  went  to  Europe.  At  one  time 
they  had  a  boycott  on  the  Wellington  coal,  and  they  wanted  me  to  stop 
burning  it,  and  I  told  them  I  had  a  contract  with  the  Wellington  Com- 
pany for  a  year,  and  I  filed  the  contract  with  the  Federated  Trades,  and 
they  left  me  alone  till  after  the  contract  expired;  then  they  got  after  me 
again  and  I  was  obliged  to  change  the  coal.  There  has  been  no  reduc- 
tion of  wages  in  our  brewery  since  the  posting  of  the  notice.  The  list 
which  you  now  show  me  contains  the  prices  paid  in  our  brewery. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

Have  been  in  the  brewery  business  in  San  Francisco  about  twenty- 
four  years,  and  part  proprietor  of  a  brewery  about  six  or  seven  years; 
l)reviou8  to  that  was  foreman.  Prior  to  six  or  seven  years  ago  wages 
were  a  little  lower  than  now.  Up  to  that  time  they  were  not  less  than 
•1^60  a  month  in  any  of  the  breweries  that  I  worked  in.  I  should  add  to 
that  that  the  workingmen  generally  had  a  free  room  in  the  brewery. 
We  had  a  free  room  in  the  Stock  Brewery  for  the  workingmen  when  I 
worked  there.  In  the  National  Brewery  the  rooms  were  located  very 
nearly  over  the  driveway;  we  changed  them  twice.  I  used  one  of  them 
when  I  went  to  work  there  first.  The  rooms  were  occupied  by  a  group 
of  men.  Sometimes  the  men  were  called  out  to  work  at  night.  In  the 
summer  time  when  we  had  warm  weather  and  the  beer  worked  fast,  we 
had  to  call  them  out  at  night.  They  generally  started  to  work  at  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  they  looked  around  the  brewery  to  see  if 
anything  was  to  be  done,  and  if  not  they  went  to  breakfast.  They  got  up 
at  5  o'clock;  now  they  report  for  work  at  7  o'clock.  They  quit  work  now 
at  5;  they  used  always  to  quit  at  6.  They  used  to  quit  for  lunch  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  That  was  before  they  had  any  union  men;  they 
started  at  5  in  the  morning,  ate  lunch  at  10  for  about  half  an  hour,  had 
another  lunch  about  3,  and  knocked  off  for  dinner.  On  rare  occasions 
they  would  start  before  5,  and  sometimes  they  would  work  after  jB 
o'clock.     I  have  about  five  or  six  union  men  in  my  brewery  now. 

Six  or  seven  years  ago  they  did  not  work  on  Sunday  any  more  than  clean- 
ing up,  which  would  take  them  sometimes  about  two  hours,  and  we  would 
give  them  most  any  holiday  that  came  along;  there  was  no  stipulation 
about  it,  but  if  we  were  going  to  make  a  holiday  we  prepared  ourselves 
for  it  and  made  a  holiday.  It  was  very  seldom  we  worked  on  a  holiday. 
I  think  about  six  months  ago  I  had  a  difficulty  with  our  fellows  because 
we  worked  on  a  legal  holiday,  or  a  portion  of  one.  According  to  Mr. 
Fuhrman's  rules  they  demanded  their  pay,  whether  they  worked  that  hol- 
iday or  not,  and  I  objected  to  paying  them  for  any  day  they  didn't  work. 
I  paid  it,  however,  under  protest.  Six  or  seven  years  ago  when  a  man 
worked  after  6  o'clock,  he  did  not  receive  extra  pay,  but  since  the  union 

they  do.     The  union  has  benefited  some  of  the  men,  but  not  from  the 
920 
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die  association  at  the  time  of  the  United  States  Brewery  trouble.  I 
sou  Id  not  say  whether  we  furnished  beer  to  the  boy  cotters.  I  had 
mothrng  to  do  with  the  handling  of  the  business;  at  that  time  my  duty 
was  inside.  I  don't  think  I  ever  encouraged  in  any  way  the  boycott  of 
the  United  States  Brewery.  I  can't  say  what  the  firm  did  at  that  time, 
because  I  can't  remember. 

;  I  have  never  accused  any  of  the  members  of  the  federation  of  being 
bribed.  I  believe  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Fuhrman  in  regard  to  the  matter  at 
one  time  in  our  office.  I  do  not  remember  what  the  conversation  was. 
I  did  not  accuse  him  of  being  bribed,  but  I  accused  him  of  working  for 
the  Syndicate  Company,  and  he  said  he  was  not.  I  don't  remember 
that  I  ever  intimated  to  any  other  member  of  the  federation  that  Fuhr- 
man was  in  the  employ  of  the  syndicate.  Mr.  Mackay  might  have  been 
present  at  that  time  in  the  office.  I  don't  think  I  ever  made  those 
accusations  to  him. 

Our  firm  has  employed  non-union  men  recently — at  the  time  we 
settled  the  boycott,  before  we  had  an  agreement  that  we  would  put  on 
Fuhrman's  crew  of  men.  The  paper  you  now  show  me  I  recognize;  it 
is  a  copy  that  was  signed  by  Mr.  Hansen.  This  bottom  piece  was 
written  later.  I  could  not  say  whether  the  bottom  piece  was  recognized 
by  our  firm.  This  notice  in  evidence  here  is  the  only  notification 
that  I  saw  of  a  breaking  of  that  agreement  when  we  hired  non-union 
men  recently.  Outside  of  this  printed  notice,  I  don't  know  that  our 
firm  notified  the  parties  of  the  second  part  that  we  intended  to  break 
the  agreement.     Mr.  Hansen  stated  that  that  agreement  would  stand 

I'ust  as  long  as  he  could  not  help  it;  that  was  about  the  terms.  I  don't 
:now  that  our  firm  has  repeatedly  broken  such  agreements.  I  couldn't 
tell  whether  they  broke  it  in  1886.  I  don't  remember  whether  they 
had  any  trouble  in  1887.  I  don't  know  if  they  did  in  1888.  [The  paper 
is  marked  Brewers'  Exhibit  6.] 

Reexamined  by  Mr.  Williams.  . 

I  signed  that  last  agreement  because  I  was  compelled  to,  in  order  to 
settle  the  boycott,  and  conduct  the  business.  When  the  men  went  to 
work  for  breweries  in  the  old  days,  before  the  reign  of  the  union,  they 
understood  that  getting  up  at  night  and  attending  to  the  brewery,  when 
necessary,  to  be  part  of  their  work,  and  they  never  objected  to  it.  I 
know  lots  of  times  I  used  to  be  out  an  hour,  or  two  hours,  or  three  hours, 
in  a  night,  and  I  never  objected  to  it.  When  the  men  got  up  at  5  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  they  had  time  after  that  to  get  breakfast,  and  that  came 
out  of  their  time.  The  union  required  us  to  pay  for  holidays,  whether 
the  men  worked  or  not,  and  to  pay  60  cents  an  hour  for  the  time  actually 
employed  by  the  men  on  those  holidays,  until  lately,  and  then  I  objected. 
Men  wanted  a  full  day's  pay  whether  they  worked  or  not,  and  50  cents 
an  hour  for  actual  work  besides.  In  making  this  contract  the  union  did 
not  set  any  time  for  its  expiration.  The  card  comes  out  once  a  year; 
that  is  the  way  they  have  been  doing  lately. 

Re-cross-examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

Some  six  years  ago  there  was  a  good  deal  of  Eastern  beer  coming  in 
here.  About  that  time  we  commenced  to  make  lager  beer.  I  don't 
remember  of  any  effort  being  made  on  the  part  of  the  union  to  stop  the 
importation  of  Eastern  beer.     Four  years  ago  Eastern  beer  began  to 
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coiiso.  The  men  who  occupied  sleeping-rooms  in  our  brewery  at  oneti 
sot  lire  to  the  rooms,  but  I  think  that  was  before  the  union  existed.  I 
was  eompulsory  on  the  men  to  get  up  at  night  when  we  were  mii: 
steam  l>eer,  and  had  no  ice  machines.  When  they  got  up  at  oo'cji 
thev  irenerallv  breakfasted  at  G.  If  the  l)eer  was  readv  to  fill  wevci 
till  it.  and  then  we  divided  the  men  so  that  they  could  go  to  their  Iw 
fast,  and  some  got  their  breakfast  at  6,  and  some  after  they  camehsi 
Their  work  would  be  in  the  cellar.  The  cellar  is  warm  in  winttrt 
cool  in  summer.  The  tloor  is  generally  damp.  It  never  hurt  iijt; 
work  on  an  empty  stomach  in  a  damp  cellar.  I  could  not  say  whA 
the  men  got  a  chance  to  get  their  breakfast  before  going  to  work  on- 
the  work  had  to  l)e  done,  and  they  just  arranged  that  between  themsili 
1  don't  know  wlio  Mr.  Hansen  made  the  statement  to  that  he  tjj 
ktvp  his  agreement  only  as  long  as  he  felt  like  it,  but  I  know  In 
present  when  he  said  so.  When  the  settlement  was  made  withfi 
Federated  Trailes  I  went  down  to  see  Mr.  Fuhrman,  and  he  toldm?- 
come  back  again  at  2  oVlock.  I  went  back  at  2  o'clock,  and  he  ?aK 
we  would  write  out  a  document  to  that  effect,  he  would  call  the  coos 
togetlier.  and  they  would  finish  it.  I  don't  think  he  came  out  t«r. 
brewery  to  settle  it.  There  was  a  newspaper  man  that  was  arai^i 
by  Kuhrman's  crew — a  newspaper  carrier.  A  few  of  the  hojt'M 
papers  from  him.  I  think  he  leave?  a  paper  in  the  office.  Idon'ttii 
1  ever  bad  any  conversation  with  him.  with  the  exception  of  the 3 
that  he  came  to  me  and  told  me  he  was  hurt  by  Tonv,  one  of  tht s^- 
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lay  after  they  broke  away.  After  the  union  had  control  I  don't  think 
he  relations  between  our  men  and  ourselves  were  as  friendly  afterwards 
is  before. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

Have  been  in  the  brewery  business  since  1879,  and  our  brewery  was 
.tarted  in  1852.  When  I  entered  the  brewery  there  was  no  union.  At 
hat  time  I  paid  my  men  from  $50  to  $80.  My  first  drivers  got  $75, 
ind  the  second  $50  and  $55.  I  pay  them  now  at  the  rate  of  $18  and 
<20  per  week,  so  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  wages.  I  am 
villing  to  pay  as  high  wages  as  the  next  brewer.  To  the  union  my 
jusiness  could  not  afibrd  to  pay  $100  to  a  driver.  My  business  has 
ncreased  ever  since  I  started,  but  it  has  stopped  now  since  four  years. 
tfy  steam  beer  cellarman  got  $75  before  the  union  started;  that  is  Mr. 
Sotlieb  Sander.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  general  wages  of 
,he  help  in  our  trade  since  the  union  has  been  organized.  The  hours 
lave  not  been  shortened.  Six  years  ago  some  of  the  men  would  go  to 
i^ork  about  5  o'clock,  and  they  went  to  breakfast  from  9  to  9:30,  and  then 
ihey  had  from  3  to  3:30,  something  like  that.  They  quit  work  whenever 
Nre  got  ready;  sometimes  at  3  o'clock,  sometimes  at  4,  sometimes  at  5, 
lometimes  at  6,  and  sometimes,  in  very  hot  weather,  at  7.  The  steam 
jeer  cellarman  would  be  called  at  night.  He  would  work  the  next  day. 
S'ow  they  commence  work  sometimes  at  5,  sometimes  at  6,  and  we  pay 
>vertime.  They  do  not  start  at  5  o'clock  under  union  rules,  but  if  you 
3ay  overtime  they  can  start.  Six  years  ago  I  paid  the  wash-house  men 
ii\d  cellarman  $50  and  $55;  $50  was  the  highest  in  the  wash  house,  and 
;he  lowest  we  pay  now  under  union  rules  is  $15  a  week.  The  lowest 
3aid  man  in  our  establishment  has  had  his  wages  increased  about  $10  a 
aaonth.  Their  hours  are  a  little  shorter  than  they  were  six  years  ago. 
rhey  quit  at  5  o'clock  now,  and  they  go  to  work  at  7.  Before  they  would 
juit  frequently  at  4  o'clock  in  the  winter  time,  and  quite  frequently 
^ey  would  work  till  7  o'clock  in  the  summer  time.  We  worked  under 
ihe  same  rules  now  as  the  union  rules,  and  pay  the  same  overtime. 
We  abide  by  the  schedule  adopted  by  our  association,  and  that  does 
lot  reduce  the  price  of  their  overtime;  the  price  is  50  cents  an  hour. 
John  Miller  used  to  work  in  our  cellar;  that  was  in  the  old  brewery, 
before  my  time.  I  think  I  discharged  him,  but  it  was  not  because  he 
wrould  not  accept  lower  wages.  I  never  diminished  the  men's  wages  in 
:>ne  instance.  We  are  not  running  a  union  establishment  now,  and  we 
bire  whoever  comes  and  is  fit  to  work.  I  am  not  against  trades  unions, 
but  I  am  against  the  principle  of  the  Brewery  Workmen's  Union. 


Testimony  of  Rudolph  Haoen. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

I  am  part  proprietor  of  a  brewery  in  this  city,  and  have  been  for  four 
years.  Personally  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Brewers'  Protective  Asso- 
ciation. Four  years  ago  I  was,  as  a  member  of  the  Albany  Brewery. 
I  was  Secretary  of  that  association.  I  was  a  member  during  the  trouble 
with  the  United  States  Brewery.  I  became  Secretary  aft^t  l\^fe\»^<»^^^• 
was  levied.    The  association  appointed  a  n\mi\>eit  oi  <:siTCLTxa\XR««^*^  ^^^«-^ 
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charge  of  their  side  of  the  boycott,  and  I  was  on  one  of  the  oommite 
My  associate  on  that  committee  was  Mr.  Rohrbacher.  Our  duties  ■ 
that  committee  were  to  try  to  make  the  boycott  inefiective,  butihs 
was  no  specified  line  of  action  laid  down  for  us  to  follow.  We  w 
given  full  power.  I  was  on  that  committee  from  the  month  of  Deco 
ber  until  the  boycott  was  settled.  I  think  it  was  in  June,  if  I  rema 
her  the  date,  about  six  months  altogether.  We  took  different  steps? 
make  the  boycott  ineffective,  but  I  cannot  remember  them  now.  '• 
had  frequent  consultations  with  the  members  of  the  Executive  Cat 
mittee  of  the  Federated  Trades,  tending  toward  the  settlement,  i&ii 
finally  succeeded  in  effecting  a  settlement  upon  terms  which  1 1"* 
sidered  satisfactory  to  both  sides.  After  the  agreement  was  sigw 
some  misunderstanding  arose  in  regard  to  it.  So  far  as  I  know  a 
Federated  Trades  carried  out  their  part  of  the  contract.  The  assodita 
tried  to  carry  it  out,  but  some  of  the  members  did  not,  and  the  rwi 
of  that  failure  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members  caused  ht6£ 
trouble.  The  committee  that  arranged  the  settlement  called  upont 
and  asked  for  another  meeting,  which  I  granted  them,  and  laidth? 
case  before  the  association.  I  believe  they  tried  to  arbitrate  the  mate 
but  they  were  not  successful  in  doing  so.  The  Albany  Brewery  lai 
the  United  States  Brewery  withdrew  at  that  time,  because  I  con* 
ered  myself  and  the  whole  association  in  honor  bound  to  keep  titf 
contract  which  I  had  made  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  ik 
Council  of  Federated  Trades;  and  when  some  of  the  members  failedc 
abide  by  it,  there  was  no  other  way  left  for  me  but  to  withdraw  n« 
the  association.  ' 

During  my  term  as  committeeman  I  handled  quite  a  sum  of  mo^^ 
As  to  the  question  of  the  manner  in  which  that  money  was  U5ed.tbi 
question  was  brought  before  the  Court,  and  was  decided  in  three  casn- 
my  favor,  and  I  will  refer  you  to  the  record.  I  never  made  such  a  ?»> 
rient  to  the  members  of  the  association  as  that  I  found  it  necessary* 
pay  large  sums  of  money  to  the  leaders  of  the  federation.  I  did  not]^" 
one  dime  to  the  labor  leaders,  neither  did  I  ever  imply  that  I  did.  I  w^ 
frequent  conversations  with  yourself,  always  on  the  subject  of  asettir 
ment,  but  there  was  no  mention  of  money  transactions  in  them.  I^*' 
frequent  conversations  with  the  other  executive  men,  and  none  of  tbt 
ever  hinted  at  any  desire  to  receive  money  for  settlement.  So  sjc 
report  or  intimation  was  conveyed  to  our  association,  and  anv  imp^ 
sion  they  may  have  held  on  that  score  was  not  warranted  by  nivwoii 
nor  by  their  action.  As  the  matter  stood  at  that  time,  I  don^t  think  J^i 
showed  any  leniency  towards  the  association  in  drawing  up  that  tP^- 
ment,  because  your  side  was  as  weak  then  as  our  side.  Six  weeks  & 
wards  you  did  not  show  any  signs  of  weakness  when  the  new  agreem* 
was  made,  and  my  resignation  was  not  prompted  by  your  side.  I  n*" 
made  any  mention  to  any])ody  that  I  would  withdraw  from  the  ss^ 
tion;  I  simply  went  out  lo  Mr.  Rohrbacher's  house,  and  I  sent  hiifi' 
the  association,  and  he  presented  our  ultimatum — in  case  they  wouldtf 
fulfill  the  contract  as  agreed  upon,  that  we  would  resign.  It  wasentii<l 
of  our  own  accord.  We  had  passed  our  word  of  honor  to  the  fedefltii 
that  that  contract  would  be  lived  u})  to,  and  it  was  nothing  bu*  ^ 
of  wounded  honor  that  caused  us  to  withdraw  from  the  ae 
commenced  working  in  breweries  in  this  city  in  1878|  for  **> 
ing  Company,  but  I  was  out  of  the  brewery  businew  fi 
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the  union  was  organized  when  I  came  in  again.  In  1888  I  hired  union 
men  after  the  settlement  of  the  trouble,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
competent  men.  The  friendly  relations  between  myself  and  the  men  I 
hired  were  not  disturbed  when  they  became  union  men,  and  I  found  no 
difficulty  in  getting  along  with  the  union  men.  Have  never  had  any 
difficulty  in  my  brewery  with  the  men.  So  far  as  I  know  there  has 
been  no  injustice  or  arbitrary  action  ever  carried  against  me  by  the 
the  union.  If  they  claim  the  right  to  organize  I  cannot  deny  it,  and  I 
claim  the  same  right  for  myself. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

I  do  not  remember  how  much  money  I  received  from  the  association. 
When  I  filed  my  official  report  they  did  not  demand  a  report  of  all  the 
moneys  expended,  and  they  never  asked  me  to  account  for  the  same 
until  after  I  had  withdrawn  from  the  association,  which  was  four  months 
afterwards,  and  they  then  brought  suit  against  me  for  an  accounting. 
I  will  not  answer  any  further  questions  on  that  proposition,  but  will 
refer  you  to  the  Court  records.  In  the  lawsuit  they  were  nonsuited 
three  times.  I  cannot  state  the  sum  they  sued  for  in  that  suit,  but  it 
was  not  the  entire  sum  that  I  received  from  first  to  last  ,to  fight  that 
boycott.  They  did  not  demand  an  accounting  until  after  I  withdrew; 
they  were  perfectly  satisfied  as  long  as  I  worked  for  them.  I  decline  to 
answer  what  I  did  with  the  $15,000  that  they  contended  that  I  had 
never  accounted  for.  The  agreement  which  you  show  me  was  passed 
upon  by  resolution  of  the  Brewers'  Protective  Association.  [Marked 
Brewers'  Exhibit  7.] 

[The  further  hearing  of  the  matter  was  then  continued  until  Wednes- 
day, June  22,  1892,  at  1  p.  m.] 


Wednesday,  June  22, 1892. 
Testimony  of  Michael  Banahan. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

Am  a  beer  driver  for  the  Jackson  Brewery.  The  business  of  a  beer 
driver,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  that  I  sell  beer.  I  take  it  out  and 
raise  my  own  trade;  sell  it  and  collect  for  it,  and  keep  my  own  account. 
I  worked  for  the  Jackson  Brewery  going  on  seven  years.  I  joined  the 
Brewery  Workmen's  Union  of  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  30th  of  October, 
1890.  I  was  forced  into  it  by  Mr.  Fuhrman,  of  the  Federated  Trades, 
and  I  was  coaxed  by  my  employers  to  join  the  union,  so  they  would 
avoid  the  trouble  of  a  boycott.  I  did  not  want  to  join,  and  I- offered  to 
quit  my  position  at  that  time,  and  my  employers  advised  me  to  join  it, 
and  they  told  me  that  any  demand  the  brewery  workmen  would  make 
through  my  joining  that  they  would  comply  with  it,  and  that  any  raise 
of  wages  we  could  get  through  joining  the  union  that  they  would  be 
willing  to  pay  it;  and  that  if  I  did  not  join,  they  would  be  boycotted, 
which  I  knew  they  would.  Before  I  joined  the  union  I  received  1100  a 
month  wages.  I  believe  at  that  time  there  were  only  two  men  driving 
for  wages.  When  I  joined  the  union  Mr.  Fuhrman  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  his  object  in  getting  the  beer  drivers  together  was  to  both 
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ir;  through  that  oflSce;  and  when  the  union  had  control  of  the  breweries, 
1  he  could  not  get  employment  in  any  other  way.     Mr.  Fuhrman  and  the 
i;  Executive  Committee  had  absolute  control  over  that  office;  and  if  a  man 
1  was  not  on  good  terms  with  Mr.  Fuhrman,  he  could  not  obtain  employ- 
;  ment.     I  believe  that,  as  did  a  great  many  of  the  men.     They  notified 
,  me  in  writing  that  I  must  pay  the  assessment,  and  I  refused.     The 
^  assessment,  I  think,  was  in  the  latter  part  of  October.     I  had  paid  my 
r  dues  at  that  time  up  to  the  first  of  January  following.     I  was  notified 
-   that  if  1  did  not  pay  the  assessment  I  would  be  expelled.     I  was  fined 
^  $5  by  the  union  once  for  not  turning  out  on  Labor  Day,  because  I  could 
■    not  attend  on  account  of  pressure  of  business.     The  men  in  the  Phila- 
r  delphia  Brewery  did  not  turn  out,  but  they  were  not  fined.     The  Phila- 
delphia Brewery  belonged  to  the  syndicate  at  that  time  and  the  Jackson 
.    did  not.     One  time  I  went  to  Mr.  Fuhrman  to  get  a  helper.     I  gave  a 
.    couple  of  knocks  on  his  door.     He  asked,  "  Who  in  hell  is  that?"  and  I 
told  him  I  was  a  beer  driver,  and  wanted  either  a  beer  driver  or  a  helper, 
and  he  said:  "God  damn  it,  do  you  suppose  I  have  got  them  in  here?" 
'    and  that  was  all  the  satisfaction  I  had,  and  I  had  to  go  to  work  without 
the  helper. 

The  union  never  raised  my  wages  and  never  shortened  my  hours.  If 
a  beer  driver  would  not  do  as  Mr.  Fuhrman  said,  he  would  bring  charges 
against  him,  and  we  would  have  to  be  very  careful.  There  was  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Smith,  who  was  black-listed  by  the  union,  who  had 
worked  in  the  Jackson  Brewery,  and  Mr.  Fuhrman  said  he  never  could 
work  in  the  breweries  again  as  long  as  the  union  existed,  and  he  had 
scabbed  several  times. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

I  consider  $23  a  week  an  increase  over  the  wages  paid  previously. 
Before  tlie  establishment  of  the  union  the  stablemen  took  care  of  the 
horses  in  the  Jackson  Brewery.  They  had  eighteen  or  nineteen  horses 
and  two  stablemen.  When  I  joined  the  union  I  took  a  pledge  to  sup- 
port the  union,  and  I  stood  by  it.  I  did  it  of  course  on  the  grounds  that 
if  it  didn't  better  my.  condition  I  should  not  be  used  as  a  tool  for  any 
union.  I  did  not  say  if  it  didn't  help  me  I  wouldn't  keep  the  pledge,  but 
I  was  promised  that  it  would  better  my  condition;  he  promised  all  men 
that  joined  the  union  that  it  would  better  them.  I  pledged  my  sacred 
honor  that  I  would  abide  by  the  will  of  the  majority,  but  I  saw  at  all 
times  that  the  constitution  was  violated  bv  Mr.  Fuhrman  himself  when 
he  wanted  to  carry  a  point.  Fuhrman  could  keep  men  out  of  employ- 
ment, because  he  could  place  any  man's  name  on  the  list  where  he  felt 
like,  although  according  to  the  rules  each  man  had  to  take  his  turn. 
If  an  employer  came  after  a  man  and  Mr.  Fuhrman  did  not  like  him, 
he  would  not  give  him  one.  At  one  time  it  was  the  rule  that  the 
men  at  the  top  of  the  list  should  have  the  first  choice,  but  afterwards 
that  w  as  violated,  and  a  proprietor  could  pick  any  beer  driver  he 
wanted.  Mr.  Fuhrman  gave  the  proprietors  that  privilege.  That  tvas 
in  August,  1891.  That  was  because  the  driver  of  a  beer  wagon  was  a 
very  responsible  position.  I  do  not  know  of  any  friends  of  Fuhrman's 
that  were  especially  picked  out  as  a  rule,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  unfair 
practices  of  Mr.  Fuhrman  in  his  conduct  at  the  employment  office;  but 
I  consider  it  was  unfair  of  him  to  receive  money  from  me  by  tftl\\\\%\£L^ 
he  would  better  my  condition  by  Bhortening  ixiy  \iOwx^  %.\A  x«msn5v%  ^«s?5 
wages. 
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He  received  the  money,  I  suppose,  as  an  officer  of  the  union,  and  wt 
turned  by  him  into  the  treasury.  Mr.  Fuhrman  and  the  union  Exwh 
tive  Committee  run  the  whole  thing.  I  know  of  no  instance  where  S: 
Fuhrman  took  advantage  of  the  union  for  his  own  benefit,  and  he  uer-: 
ilirootly  took  advantage  of  me  for  his  own  benefit.  He  was  the  leader, 
tlio  Executive  Committee.  The  meeting  at  Irish-American  Hall  wast 
orderly  meeting,  and  the  general  meeting  of  the  branch  was  orderly 
Mr.  Fuhrman  was  the  only  one  who  demanded  an  open  ballot.  I»i- 
not  invited  to  the  election  of  officers,  neither  were  four  other  men  intk 
brewery.  I  received  a  letter  from  the  inside  men  notifying  me  to  p*4' 
the  :^20  or  my  discharge  would  be  demanded.  I  read  it.  At  the  time! 
was  tined  for  not  parading  it  was  moved  that  I  be  excused,  but  Tt 
momWrs  refused  to  excuse  me.  My  fine  was  imposed  bv  my  own  unio: 
I  was  threatened  with  charges  for  gambling  by  the  President  of  to 
society,  but  the  charges  were  withdrawn. 

On  one  occasion,  in  November,  1S90,  Mr.  Fuhrman  suggested  W3> 
the  meeting  that  nobody  Imt  German-speaking  oflficers  should  be  electee 
as  he  transacted  his  business  in  the  union  Executive  Committee  prii- 
cipally  in  the  German  language.  Independently  of  that  suggestion  t: 
elei'tod  Mr.  Murphy,  an  English-speaking  man,  to  the  Executive  Coe- 
mittee.  Mr.  Murphy  served  on  the  Executive  Committee  for  about  tii 
months,  and  during  that  time  he  never  heard  a  word  of  English  spoke: 
On  that  occasion  he  asked  Mr.  Fuhrman  why  they  would  not  «p:ii 
some  English,  and  Mr.  Fuhrman  told  him  if  he  wanted  to  ask  him  at- 
question  that  he  would  answer  it.  If  Mr.  Murphy  did  not  attend  tbfr 
moetinsTs  he  would  be  tined  •'fl.  When  we  joined  the  Beer  l)riTr> 
I'nion  Mr.  Fuhrman  was  only  receiving  $20  a  week  for  his  service?. a:^ 
whtn  he  joined  the  l>eer  Drivt-rs*  his  salary  was  raised  to  ^Ko.  vet : 
wanted  to  cut  me  doAvn  $25  a  month.  The  impression  prevailedia  ilr 
union  that  if  Mr.  Fuhrman  wanted  to  he  could  keep  a  man  out  of  a^' 


Tkstimony  t'K  Lri>wiG  Bekg. 


>\\orn.     Kxamir.od  nv  Mk.  MvGiynn. 


Havo  bo-:::  a  bre\>or  ar.ii  v.i;il:?:vr  since  1SS7  in  this  city,  and  previo^ 
to  ::'.a:  :::i:e  worke-1  ::;  ihv  City  l^rtwtrry  ::i  Sacramento'.  I  ioined  th- 
;: V. i ■  ^ V.  I ' : ;  : r: y  ;■  r r i v a \  i :.  : : . : s  o i : y .     1  k r.o w  t he  condi t ion s  t hai  prevail-*- 


prevail' 

•  ti:r  v.::.or..  We  would  usually  go  to  works- 
:*ro:n  4  T^>  o  ;*olv\k  ::.  :::■'  n.ori-.ir.t:.  s:o;'  at  o  for  supper,  go  back  a:- 
c  * •.  :"i r.  '.: ; '  a : . -i  s : : ■. y  : ; .  1  < .^ : :;•:::  l. ►:  <  *^  ^ - ' v- 1  o .  ■  k .  a r, d  w e  were  expected  to  n^ 
a t  V. it:":.:.     1.  >:>■>:'::::. is  : ': . ;i :  I  . :. : .  n :: . viv.  r vr  1  wa s  called  u p  t wice  durJ:: 


•  •  1       1 


up 

.:::  1  w-.^  working  there  I  got  tlOiZ-i 
:  .  .^.^i"..::.  s.:; y::.i:  ::.  ;.  r.-*-*:::  •  v:r  the  boiler  and  engine.  T:- 
.-■.  ?  i  r-  -. -.v-  I  j.\ ..?  ^.v-  ;::.,i  ':..  :.7 i  and  lodging.  I  joined ::■ 
■.•.■.  i'-vv.  :r:i  V- ■/."..  ;•.:■-■:  ].:."•■  "■■■.••;:.  '-er-eiiied  by  it"!  I  if»."i;  inorJt' 
7:  ^^ .\- >. ;»:.  ■  :...  '.  '.:.  r-  V.::.:  :  T  t-xercise.  and  to  learn  andrw:- 
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the  English  language,  and  many  of  them  have  improved  in  the  English 
language  since.  Most  of  the  Executive  Committee  can  speak  German. 
There  were  at  one  time  three  or  four  who  could  not  speak  German,  but 
they  never  complained  of  their  inability  to  understand. 

When  a  man  gets  out  of  work,  he  is  always  put  at  the  end  of  the  list, 
and  it  is  open  to  inspection  to  any  man — hanging  in  a  prominent  place 
in  our  office.  Some  members  were  complaining  of  being  kept  at  the 
bottom,  and  then  the  matter  was  investigated,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  men  were  wrong;  that  they  either  could  not  fill  the  place,  or  the  boss 
did  not  want  them,  and  in  such  cases  they  were  not  sent.  It  was  not  a 
rule  to  compel  a  boss  to  take  a  man  whether  he  wanted  him  or  not.  If 
there  was  a  good  objection  to  a  man,  he  was  not  sent.  The  Secretary 
only  had  to  keep  the  names  in  order,  and  make  a  new  list  out,  and  strike 
oft'  the  names  of  the  men  that  were  sent  to  work.  The  main  reason  for 
having  men  hired  through  the  office  was  because  some  good  union  men, 
for  instance,  could  not  get  a  job  unless  they  were  sent  by  a  saloon- 
keeper or  by  a  boarding  boss,  or  somebody  else  that  had  some  influence 
in  the  brewery.  It  was  not  only  good  union  men,  but  also  some 
old  men  that  they  would  not  have;  they  only  wanted  young  men. 
The  saloonkeeper  or  the  boarding  boss  would  take  their  beer  from 
some  brewery,  and  in  turn  the  brewery  would  perhaps  have  to  take  one 
or  two  or  three  men  a  year.  We  now  receive  117  in  the  malt  house, 
which  is  higher  wages  than  we  received  previously. 

Most  of  the  workers  in  the  breweries  are  German,  but  as  soon  as  they 
join  they  have  to  go  and  take  out  their  first  papers.  The  union  does 
not  celebrate  the  German  Emperor's  birthday,  but  they  do  celebrate 
American  institutions  and  legal  holidays.  I  was  here  at  the  time  of 
the  United  States  Brewery  boycott.  At  the  time  that  fight  was  settled 
the  union  was  well  fixed.  There  was  no  idea  amongst  our  members 
that  bribery  had  been  committed  to  obtain  that  settlement,  because 
we  had  too  much  confidence  in  our  men,  and  the  conditions  were  not 
such  as  would  lead  us  to  think  so.  They  gave  us  no  reason  to  doubt 
them.  The  members  of  our  union  thought  that  the  assessment  of 
$20  was  necessary,  because  we  feared  if  we  did  not  levy  such  an  assess- 
ment that  our  men  would  be  locked  out.  The  only  branch  that  did  not 
have  a  majority  in  favor  of  it  was  Branch  5;  the  others  were  almost 
unanimous.     Seven  men  in  the  Jackson  Brewery  refused  to  pay. 

At  the  time  the  assessment  was  levied  the  different  branches  of  our 
union  numbered  about  eight  hundred  men  all  over  the  coast.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  that  time,  and  was  at  the 
meeting  at  Irish-American  Hall,  which  was  the  most  stormy  meeting  I 
ever  saw.  Some  of  the  men  demanded  a  secret  ballot,  but  others  would 
not  have  it,  and  nobody  could  speak  a  word  for  anything,  and  you  could 
see  it  was  a  put-up  job  that  the  men  were  put  up  to  do  some  mischief. 
They  all  demanded  a  rising  vote  with  the  exception  of  a  few  men. 
The  union  levied  this  assessment  by  a  majority  of  four  fifths  or  five 
sixths  of  all  the  members.  I  was  discharged  from  the  Philadelphia 
Brewery  in  1888  for  being  a  union  man,  and  I  was  discharged  from  the 
Hibernia  Brewery  this  year  for  the  same  reason. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

When  anybody  asked  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee should  be  transacted  in  English  it  was  immediately  done,  and  Mr. 
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I  worked  in  the  Union  Brewery  under  non-union  rules.  It  was  the 
time  during  the  United  States  boycott.  My  working  hours  were  from 
4,  4:30,  or  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  6  at  night,  with  about  half  an 
hour  or  so  for  breakfast  and  the  same  for  dinner.  During  the  night- 
time I  had  to  watch  the  beer.  I  had  to  get  up  once,  twice,  and  three 
times  to  watch  the  beer,  sometimes  four  times — to  watch  the  fermenting 
tubs  and  skim  the  fermenting  tubs.  I  had  to  do  that  every  night;  I  had 
to  get  the  beer  down  to  a  certain  degree.  I  was  not  paid  extra  for  that. 
I  received  $16  a  week  at  that  time.  Under  union  rules  the  same  work 
would  bring  me  on  all  overtime  charged  50  cents  an  hour,  and  the  same 
work  would  bring  me  at  least  $23  or  $24.  Under  union  rules  a  man  is 
not  required  to  work  before  6  o'clock,  unless  he  is  paid  overtime,  and 
he  quits  at  5  o'clock  in  the  evening,  if  they  work  in  one  shift.  In  two 
shifts,  one  shift  quits  at  5  and  the  other  at  6,  and  the  6  o'clock  shift 
starts  at  8.  I  was  required  to  join  the  union  by  my  boss,  and  he  dis- 
charged me  for  being  a  union  man  afterwards.  When  he  first  engaged 
me  he  told  me  if  I  was  a  union  man  I  could  not  get  the  job.  I  think 
the  union  is  a  good  thing.  I  paid  the  $20  assessment,  and  I  had  no 
suspicion  that  that  was  levied  to  help  out  the  officers.  I  heard  some 
outside  talk,  but  I  paid  no  attention  to  it.  I  think  that  assessment  was 
necessary,  because  all  the  bosses  were  combined  in  a  pool,  and  in  case 
they  tried  to  fight  us,  we  would  have  no  union  beer;  consequently  we 
would  have  something  to  rely  upon,  and  if  we  could  not  do  any  better, 
build  a  cooperative  brewery.  The  intention  was  that  if  the  bosses  did 
not  attack  us,  there  would  be  a  vote  taken  upon  this  six  months  from 
the  day  the  money  was  levied,  and  if  there  was  no  necessity  of  using 
the  money;  it  should  go  back,  to  be  distributed  again  to  the  members. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

I  am  not  a  boy  cotter,  but  I  believe  in  it.  If  a  union  man  should  be 
discharged  from  a  brewery  for  no  cause  whatever,  and  should  be  thrown 
in  jail  or  kicked  out  into  the  street,  it  would  be  the  business  of  the 
union  to  try  and  defend  him.  I  do  not  think  it  wrong  for  employers  to 
defend  their  members.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  the  $20  assessment 
was  levied  to  bring  about  a  fight.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  brew- 
eries in  town  now  who  have  non-union  men  working  for  them.  I 
do  not  know  why  they  are  not  boycotted.  I  never  heard  a  boss  express 
any  kindness  for  the  union;  but  I  have  heard  them  express  their  dislike 
for  it,  and  their  hostility  to  it.  The  boss  said  to  me  once  that  the  United 
States  Brewery  bosses  made  money  during  the  boycott,  and  if  he  could 
make  as  much  money  during  the  boycott  as  they  did  he  would  like  to 
have  a  bovcott  himself  once  in  awhile.  He  told  me  that  Fuhrman  was 
fooling  all  of  us,  and  that  he  would  eventually  be  the  man  that  would 
come  out  ahead  of  it.  I  have  worked  in  the  National  Brewery,  and  all 
we  ffot  as  helpers  was  $60  a  month.  We  had  to  get  up  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  work  till  7  o'clock  at  night,  and  never  had  time  enough  to 
eat.  Under  union  rules  the  helpers  get  $78  a  month,  and  then  they  have 
a  stableman  to  every  nine  horses  now,  and  at  that  time  I  had  to  take 
care  of  nine  horses  myself,  in  addition  to  working  as  a  helper.  I  used 
to  work  in  tlie  South  San  Francisco  Brewery.  A  man  worked  there  for 
$25,  $30,  and  $35  a  month  and  board,  and  the  board  was  worth  $16;  that 
is  what  the  bosses  paid  for  it,  and  we  had  to  go  to  certain  lunch  houses 
and  eat.  We  had  to  sleep  with  three  men  in  a  room  about  12  by  12,  on  a 
straw  tick,  and  we  had  to  furnish  our  own  blankets. 
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Testimony  of  Martin  Dergans. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

Have  worked  as  a  brewer  in  this  city  since  1885.  Before  the  unioD 
received  $50  a  month,  which  was  the  common  wages  at  that  time 
had  to  start  to  work  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  quit  whet 
ever  I  was  done;  sometimes  6,  or  7,  or  8,  or  9,  or  10,  sometimes  s 
late  as  10:30  at  night,  and  on  Sundays  half  a  day,  and  sometime 
more  than  half  a  day — about  eight  hours  on  an  average  on  Sunday: 
sometimes  more  than  that,  and  had  no  holidays.  I  roomed  in  thebre* 
ery,  and  was  called  up  at  nights.  In  1887  the  boss  had  me  jointb 
union.  As  a  union  man  I  now  get  $17  in  the  cellar  or  $15  in  the  wail 
house.  Before  the  union  I  worked  in  the  cellar  for  $50  a  montL 
When  I  work  on  Sundays  I  get  extra  pay,  also  holidays.  I  had  l 
regular  time  to  be  called  at  night.  Sometimes  it  would  be  12  o'clock 
or  2  o'clock,  and  if  I  got  up  at  2  I  didn't  get  up  at  all  again.  I  wont 
have  breakfast  about  6:30  or  7.  Now  I  go  to  work  at  7  o'clock,  aa 
have  my  breakfast  before  going  to  work,  and  quit  at  5  in  the  aftemoot 
I  do  not  know  of  any  special  favorites  of  Mr.  Fuhrman's  in  the  uniofl 
I  am  not  one  of  them,  and  I  have  not  been  treated  unfairly  by  bin 
and  have  not  received  any  special  favors  from  him.  I  have  to  tab 
my  chance  as  it  comes,  and  it  is  the  same  with  all  the  other  meiD 
bers.  I  think  the  $20  assessment  was  necessary,  because  I  expects 
there  would  be  some  trouble,  and  if  we  did  not  have  any  money  v 
could  not  do  anything.  We  all  knew  that  there  would  break  outi 
war,  or  something  like  that,  and  if  we  had  no  money  it  would  leaTi 
us  in  a  hole.  If  no  trouble  arose  we  expected  to  get  the  monev  hack 
and  it  was  so  stated  in  open  meeting.  We  had  no  fears  that  anvbod] 
would  run  away  with  the  money.  There  are  over  200  members  In  oc 
brapch,  and  only  two  voted  against  the  assessment.  I  was  discharg«< 
last  February  by  the  boss  for  being  a  union  man.  I  have  asked  fc 
work  at  different  breweries,  and  have  been  refused  on  account  of  hth 
a  union  man. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

The  long  hours  that  I  had  were  in  the  Bavaria  Brewery,  which  wi 
the  first  brewery  I  worked  in.  I  worked  there  over  five  years.  M] 
average  working  hours  were  more  than  fifteen  hours  a  day.  I  woui' 
work  long  hours  two  or  more  days  in  the  week.  I  got  $50  a  month,  bs 
no  board,  and  had  to  furnish  the  clothes  for  the  bed.  After  I  joined  tb 
union  I  did  not  have  to  work  those  long  hours  without  getting  extr 
pay.  I  knew  at  the  time  the  $20  assessment  was  levied  that  we  ver 
to  be  locked  out.  I  heard  my  boss  talking  about  it;  he  said  the  brewer 
pool  was  strong,  and  it  would  not  be  like  it  was  some  years  ago*  andi' 
case  they  had  a  fight  the  brewery  would  have  strength  to  defeat  tb 
union.  I  heard  rumors  all  around  that  they  were  going  to  attack  0= 
It  is  three  months  now  since  I  have  worked,  and  I  get  a  little  pay  fton 
the  union,  but  I  decline  to  answer  how  much. 

[The  further  hearing  of  the  matter  was  then  continued  unti^ ' 
day,  June  23,  1892,  at  1:30  p.  m.] 
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Thursday,  June  23, 1892. 

Testimony  op  Fritz  Wolber. 

Sworn.    Examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

I  was  discharged  from  the  Pioneer  Malt  House  because  I  insisted  upon 
their  paying  me  overtime  for  Sunday  work. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  AVilliams. 

The  foreman  showed  me  a  card,  which  was  put  up  in  the  malt  house, 
specifying  that  new  rules  had  been  adopted. 


Testimony  of  Henry  Wreden. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

I  have  had  apoplexy,  and  my  memory  has  failed  since  that  time. 
I  remember  part  of  the  United  States  Brewery  trouble  in  1888.  I  don't 
remember  whether  I  was  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Brewers' 
Protective  Association.  I  was  a  witness  in  the  trial  against  Rudolph 
Hagen,  and  remember  part  of  my  testimony.  I  can't  remember  whether 
I  testified  at  that  time  whether  I  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. I  wish  you  would  leave  me  off  the  stand.  I  am  not  fit  to  give 
testimony;  it  gives  me  an  interior  shock.     [Witness  excused.] 


Testimony  op  Rudolph  Mohr. 

Recalled.    Examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

The  suit  against  Hagen  was  for  an  accounting.  There  were  several 
suits.  I  think  that  Mr.  Rohrbacher  and  Mr.  Hagen  were  sued  jointly 
for  an  accounting  of  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15,000.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  was  for  a  return  of  the  money  or  for  an  accounting.  I  was 
present  at  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee.  There  were  $6,000 
given  personally  to  Mr.  Hagen,  and  I  think  more.  He  presented  no 
account  to  the  general  meeting  of  the  money  he  spent  or  how  it  was 
spent.  He  drew  the  money  without  an  O.  K.  from  anybody.  There  were 
no  minutes  kept  of  the  Executive  Committee  meetings.  Mr.  Rohr- 
bacher and  Mr.  Hagen  constituted  that  committee.  The  association 
had  a  Board  of  Directors,  but  we  did  not  call  that  an  executive  commit- 
tee. The  Board  of  Directors  could  not  get  any  account  from  Hagen  and 
Rohrbacher.  I  don't  know  whether  there  is  any  reference  in  the  minutes 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  money  being  spent.  I 
read  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  general  meeting,  and 
so  far  as  I  remember  I  was  not  instructed  to  omit  any  portion  of  them. 
If  I  had  received  any  such  instructions  I  think  I  would  have  remem- 
bered them.  I  was  present  at  nearly  all  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  There  was  no  such  thing  happened  at  any  meeting  that  I 
was  present,  at,  as  a  mention  that  the  Labor  Commissioner  should  be 
seen  with  a  check.  I  may  have  missed  a  meeting  or  two,  but  I  think  I 
was  at  all  the  meetings  during  that  time.     Hagen  was  authorized  to 
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receive  money  from  the  Treasurer  on  his  own  request,  and  received  it  by 
check.  We  have  a  system  of  drafts  on  the  treasury  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary,  and  then  he  gets  his  drafts  on  the  Treasurer  and  the 
Treasurer  gives  him  a  check.  There  was  one  item  of  $4,500  for  which 
one  draft  was  issued  on  the  Treasurer  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hagen.  At 
the  request  of  Mr.  Hagen  I  wentand  I  got  him  two  (ihecks  for  that  from 
the  Treasurer,  one  for  $2,000  and  one  for  $2,500,  and  I  delivered  the 
checks  myself  to  M^.  Hagen.  The  reason  given  for  the  drawing  of  that 
money  was  to  settle  the  boycott,  and  he  gave  no  other  item  of  account 
or  expense.  There  was  another  draft  for  $1,000,  and  he  gave  no  reason 
for  drawing  that,  except  that  it  was  needed  for  boycott  expenses.  In 
the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  I  don't  remember  that  there  was 
any  talk  or  mention  of  the  advisability  of  seeing  the  officers  of  the 
federation  with  money,  and  I  don't  remember  that  there  was  any  money 
drawn  for  that  special  purpose.  There  were  no  insinuations  uttered 
at  that  meeting  to  that  effect.  I  was  not  present  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  where  Mr.  Hagen  reported,  or  intimated,  that  he  had 
seen  them. 

I  want  it  disitinctly  understood  that  I  have  never  accused  anybody  of 
bribery,  and  have  not  used  the  word  bribery  or  bribed;  the  only  one 
who  has  used  those  words  has  been  Mr.  McGlynn,  and  I  want  it  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  I  don't  accuse  anybody  of  receiving  a  bribe  or 
making  a  bribe.  I  don't  remember  who  insinuated  at  the  general  meet- 
ing that  the  labor  leaders  had  been  seen,  but  that  was  the  general 
impression  that  everybody  naturally  received,  because  the  Boycott 
Committee  refused  to  account  for  the  money.  The  Board  of  Directors 
had  no  knowledge  of  where  something  like  $15,000  had  been  expended, 
which  Hagen  and  Rohrbacher  had  received.  I  do  not  remember  whether 
any  money  had  been  offered  to  Mr.  Wahl,  of  Sacramento.  The  Board  of 
Directors  might  have  done  that  without  my  knowledge.  Our  minutes 
have  no  account  of  any  money  sent  to  Wahl.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  will 
state  that  Mr.  Wahl  never  received  a  cent,  neither  did  the  Columbus 
Brewery  ever  receive  any. 


Testimony  of  Henry  F.  Fortman. 

Recalled.     Examined  bv  Mr.  McGlynn. 

At  the  time  of  the  United  States  Brewery  boycott,  there  was  no  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  Brewery  and  the  Federated  Trades 
that  only  union  men  should  be  employed.  The  old  agreement  had  been 
broken  by  the  Federated  Trades  in  the  first  place,  by  refusing  admis- 
sion of  non-union  men  to  the  Brewery  Workmen's  Union.  In  conse- 
quence of  that,  the  Brewers'  Association  published  an  oj^en  letter  against 
the  Brewery  Workmen's  Union,  notifying  them  they  would  hire  whom- 
soever they  pleased.  The  document  now  shown  to  me  is  the  old  Wie- 
land  contract  I  refer  to.  The  open  letter  was  published  in  May,  1888. 
four  or  five  months  prior  to  the  boycott.  The  members  of  our  associa- 
tion are  members  of  the  United  States  Brewers'  Association.  That  open 
letter  was  not  published  on  account  of  any  request  or  demand  from  the 
United  States  Association.  The  paper  shown  me  is  a  copy  of  it,  and  it 
was  issued  to  the  members,  but  not  to  the  Brewers'  Protective  Associa- 
tion.   The  United  States  Brewers'  Association  does  not  recognize  any 
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branch  association,  but  it  has  a  right  to  make  a  demand  on  its  indi- 
vidual members.  I  do  not  remember  that  it  was  indorsed  by  our  asso- 
ciation, but  I  think  they  paid  the  expenses  of  publishing  it. 
[The  documents  are  marked  Brewers'  Exhibits  8  and  9.] 
I  gained  my  impression  that  money  had  been  used  on  the  labor  leaders 
from  the  Boycott  Committee,  composed  of  Rohrbacher  and  Hagen,  from 
their  insinuations.  Rohrbacher  told  me  several  times  that  you  people 
came  very  high,  but  we  would  reach  our  object  in  the  end.  Rohrbacher 
had  the  privilege  of  drawing  money,  and  Hagan  was  his  assistant  in  the 
Boycott  Committee.  The  Boycott  Committee  had  the  sole  management 
of  the  defense  fund,  and  consequently  Rohrbacher  had  the  sole  right  to 
say  what  should  be  done,  and  he  selected  Mr.  Hagan  as  assistant,  with 
full  power  to  act.  Every  dollar  of  the  money  that  was  drawn  after  I 
became  President  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors;  what  was 
done  before  that  I  don't  know.  The  sum  for  which  an  accounting  was 
demanded  was  fifteen  thousand  and  some  odd  dollars,  and  $24,000  that 
the  United  States  Brewery  should  prove  losses  for  that  they  had  drawn 
on  account  of  the  boycott,  and  there  were  some  $1,200  that  the  receipts 
were  shown  for.  At  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  Rohrbacher 
would  advise  that  certain  cards  should  be  published  in  the  papers,  and 
would  report  against  all  parades,  etc.,  and  they  would  try  to  assist  him. 
The  United  States  Brewery  received  money  on  account  of  losses,  and  for 
losses  that  their  customers  had  received.  I  don't  know  how  much  detect- 
ive hire  amounted  to.  Rohrbacher  and  Hagen  handled  the  funds.  Mr. 
Tobin's  name  was  never  mentioned  at  any  of  our  meetings.  I  never 
instructed  the  Secretary  to  omit  any  portion  of  the  minutes  when  read- 
ing them  at  the  general  meeting.  During  the  boycott  there  was  no 
account  demanded  for  what  purpose  the  money  was  intended. 


Testimony  of  J.  J.  Tobin. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

I  was  Labor  Commissioner  during  the  year  1888.  I  conducted  an 
investigation  into  the  trouble  between  the  brewery  workmen  and  the 
United  States  Brewery.  A  certain  gentleman,  who  is  a  near  and  close 
friend  of  mine,  spoke  to  me  upon  the  subject  of  a  bribe  being  offered 
me.  When  doing  so  he  put  in  the  first  place,  as  a  matter  of  honor,  that 
what  transpired  in  that  line  should  not  be  disclosed,  and  I  declined  to 
go  into  the  matter. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

I  cannot  disclose  the  nature  of  the  conversation  with  my  friend,  and 
I  decline  to  answer  whether  he  stated  to  me  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
Brewers'  Protective  Association. 


Testimony  of  Diedrich  Bucking. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

I  am  proprietor  of  a  cooper  shop,  and  make  beer  kegs.     I  have  %\3J^ 
plied  the  Cooperative  Brewery  with  kege.    1  \v^n^  T^ixyBR^L  V^  ^vs;:^''^^^ 
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them  because  I  was  afraid  I  would  lose  some  of  my  other  customers,  as 
I  had  been  informed  so  by  parties  whom  I  do  not  remember.  Mr.  Towle 
told  me  if  I  sold  any  more  kegs  to  the  Cooperative  Brewery  he  would 
not  take  any  more  of  me. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

I  think  I  lost  a  couple  of  customers  by  selling  to  the  Cooperative, 
but  they  came  back  again. 


Testimony  of  George  Windler. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

Am  proprietor  of  a  cooper  shop.  I  had  a  contract  with  the  Cooper- 
ative Brewery  to  do  some  work,  and  gave  it  to  a  third  party  because  I 
was  afraid  of  not  getting  paid.  I  sold  them  about  fifty  kegs  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  I  refused  to  do  work  for  the  Cooperative  because  1  was 
afraid  of  other  breweries.  I  would  sell  them  kegs  now  if  I  got  the 
money. 


Testimony  of  Adam  Holly. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

Am  a  brewer  and  maltster.  When  the  union  was  organized  I  worked 
in  the  National  Brewery.  Mr.  McLaughlin  took  us  down  to  the  union 
oflBce  and  had  us  join  the  union.  There  were  several  men  in  the 
brewery  that  were  picked  out  that  were  not  taken  into  it.  They  could 
not  get  any  applications.  Mr.  McLaughlin  refused  to  recommend  them. 
They  were  men  that  were  taken  in  from  the  streets  and  were  scabs,  and 
were  not  competent  brewers.  Under  union  rules  the  wages  were 
increased  and  the  hours  were  shortened  to  ten  hours  a  day,  and  on 
Sunday  we  received  overtime.  I  was  discharged  because  they  said  I 
had  been  boycotted.  I  asked  him  for  a  written  certificate  as  to  why  I 
was  discharged,  but  did  not  get  it.  I  paid  the  $20  assessment,  and  con- 
sidered it  necessary.  I  overheard  a  conversation  among  the  bosses 
when  I  worked  at  San  Jose;  they  were  talking  with  some  of  the  bosses 
from  San  Francisco,  and  their  conversation  led  me  to  believe  that  there 
would  be  a  lockout. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

I  approved  of  the  boycott  on  the  Jackson  Brewery.  The  $20  assess- 
ment was  collected  for  a  defense  fund  in  case  there  should  be  an  attack 
made,  and  we  could  not  get  any  beer  from  any  other  brewery,  then  we 
would  have  money  enough  to  build  a  brewery  of  our  own.  That  money 
was  to  be  returned  in  case  there  was  no  attack  made.  The  money  has 
not  yet  been  returned.  I  do  not  think  that  the  officers  of  my  union 
make  any  money  during  a  strike  or  boycott,  and  I  know  that  Mr.  Fuhr- 
man  worked  for  $2  a  week  during  the  whole  United  States  strike, 
and  his  salary  was  raised  to  $25  a  week,  and  he  reduced  it  himself  to 
$15,  and  he  is  willing  to  reduce  it  down  to  nothing,  or  to  a  few  dollars 
a  week;  he  has  stated  in  meeting  that  he  would  further  reduce  it,  and 
it  was  objected  to.     When  I  got  my  job  at  the  National  Brewery  last,  I 
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came  from  our  employment  oflSce.  There  were  some  men  ahead  of  me, 
but  they  were  not  fit  to  fill  that  particular  place  in  the  National  Brew- 
ery, and  so  I  was  sent  out.  I  was  the  first  competent  man  in  order. 
They  wanted  a  man  that  they  could  use  in  all  parts  of  the  brewery. 
After  the  United  States  strike  was  over  they  paid  Mr.  Fuhrman  all  of 
his  back  salary,  amounting  to  something  over  $400. 


Testimony  of  Alfred  Fuhrman. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

I  am  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Brewery  Workmen's  Union,  and 
have  been  since  1887.  The  Brewers'  and  Maltsters'  Union  was  organized 
in  August,  1886.  On  the  second  day  of  October,  1886, 1  organized  the 
San  Jose  Brewers'  Union.  In  1887  there  was  a  strike  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Brewery,  which  resulted,  on  the  22d  day  of  July,  1887,  in  abso- 
lute surrender  of  all  the  brewers  in  San  Francisco,  and  after  that  they 
accepted  all  our  requests  or  demands,  and  every  brewer  in  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  became  a  unionist.  The  wages  were  slightly  raised,  in 
some  cases  very  materially  raised,  and  the  working  hours  were  cut  down 
to  ten  hours.  Previous  to  that  men  were  compelled  to  turn  out  at  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  usual  time  being  from  4  to  5.  When  I  first 
addressed  the  men  at  Turn  Verein  Hall,  about  two  thirds  of  the  men 
were  drunk,  and  the  balance  were  asleep.  I  found  that  owing  to  the  fact 
that  these  men  were  compelled  to  work  early  in  the  morning  without 
having  any  breakfast,  and  naturally  being  compelled  to  work  at  the 
beer  business  they  drank  beer,  and  it  happened  many  times  that  the 
men  were  drunk  in  the  forenoon;  that  they  were  in  fact  drunk  before 
they  had  any  breakfast.  The  men  were  compelled  to  sleep  in  the 
breweries,  which  had  a  demoralizing  efiect  on  them,  and  very  few  of 
them  were  married,  because  they  could  not  afford  to  maintain  families. 
I  found  also  that  before  the  union  was  organized  a  man  could  hardly  obtain 
employment  unless  it  was  through  the  intervention  of  a  middleman, 
either  a  saloonkeeper  or  a  boarding-house  keeper,  and  often  $5  to  $10 
had  to  be  paid  to  such  broker.  I  do  not  speak  from  my  own  experience,  as 
I  never  worked  in  a  brewery  or  malt  house.  I  only  give  you  the  result 
of  my  investigations.  These  evils  were  remedied  after  the  Philadelphia 
fight.  From  the  time  when  we  first  organized  these  people,  in  July 
and  August,  1886,  I  never  received  a  cent,  except  once  $4  75  to  go 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  to  organize  the  San  Jos^  people,  and  another 
time  they  offered  me  $25,  which  I  accepted  after  the  Philadelphia  fight 
was  won.  In  August,  1887,  they  elected  me  Secretary,  and  it  was  on 
the  13th  of  August  that  I  drew  my  first  pay.  My  salary  was  $14  a 
week.  In  1888  they  raised  my  salary  to  $15  a  week.  In  September, 
1887,  the  Boca  branch  was  organized,  and  the  Boca  Brewing  Company 
was  unionized. 

On  July  22, 1887,  the  contract  was  entered  into  between  the  Federated 
Trades  and  the  Brewers'  Protective  Association  that  none  but  union 
men  should  be  employed,  and  that  the  contract  would  not  be  altered 
except  by  the  consent  of  both.  In  March,  1888,  the  National  Brewers' 
Association  issued  a  manifesto  wherein  they  declared  against  unionism 
in  general,  and  that  they  would  sever  all  their  connections  with  trades 
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unions  all  over  the  United  States  at  the  expiration  of  existing  contra?:* 
and  the  result  was  lockouts  and  strikes  all  over  the  United  State?,: 
most  of  which  the  National  Association  won.  Our  contract  speci£* 
no  time  of  termination.  The  latter  part  of  1887  the  beer  drivers  wf^ 
organized,  and  the  brewery  proprietors  declared  to  their  emploves  if  th^' 
joined  they  would  be  discharged,  and  the  men  in  the  Jackson  Brevfri 
were  told  if  they  severed  their  connection  their  wages  would  be  raise: 
Their  wages  were  raised  $5.  In  the  spring  of  1888  we  efifected  a  temi^- 
rary  organization  in  Sacramento.  Our  name  was  first  the  Brewers' ii 
Maltsters'  Union  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  organization  joined  t:- 
national  organization  after  about  nine  months,  and  its  name  was  ihi 
changed.  We  kept  on  organizing  over  the  coast.  In  July  or  Augn.^. 
1888,  we  were  compelled  to  ask  the  Federated  Trades  to  request  propri- 
etors to  abide  by  their  agreements,  as  they  were  commencing  to  empk 
non-union  men  and  to  discharge  union  men — notably,  the  Chicago  u< 
the  United  States,  and  on  the  first  of  September,  1 888,  a  bovcott  n- 
levied  against  the  United  States  Brewery,  owing  to  their  refusal  Or 
members  were  shortly  afterwards  all  locked  out.  They  were  all  dis- 
charged and  black-listed.  Black-lists  were  circulated  in  all  the  bret- 
eries. 

The  first  black-list  of  the  United  States  Brewery  was  issued  in  Oct?- 
her,  1888,  and  contained  alx)ut  148  names;  some  names  were  addedai^ 
other  names  were  stricken  out.     I  have  the  black-list  now  as  corrected 

The  union  issued  a  list  of  the  members  in  bad  standing — of  themec- 
bers  who  had  gone  back  on  their  principles,  and  those  who  had  lif:' 
The  list  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  scab,  who  offered  it  for  sale  to  the  brti- 
ery  proprietors,  who  bought  it,  and  had  it  photographed  and  copie??^:: 
to  every  brewery.  Anybody  who  was  black-listed  could  not  obu: 
employment.  During  the  United  States  fight  we  were  compelled  '■ 
board,  and  to  clothe,  and  to  house  all  our  men.  At  one  time  there  wf: 
200  men  who  were  out  of  employment  at  that  time  on  our  hand?. 
Hoodlums  were  engaged  to  intimidate,  to  browbeat,  and  to  attack  ol: 
members;  and  at  a  picnic  we  held  at  San  Jose,  attacks  were  made  up/^ 
our  men.  In  June,  1889,  the  contract  was  entered  into  between  :b 
Brewers'  Protective  Association  and  the  Federated  Trades. 

[It  is  in  evidence  here,  marked  Brewers'  Exhibit  7.] 

The  Brewers'  Protective  A^^sociation  constantly  violated  their  agrtr 
ment,  and  we  announced  that  the  contract  was  at  an  end,  and  thaithf 
boycott  must  go  again  against  the  United  States  Brewerv.  Then  lb 
United  States  and  Albany  Breweries  withdrew  from  the  association  anc 
unionized  their  breweries,  and  we  made  entirely  new  working  rul«* 
again.  The  remaining  brewers  in  San  Francisco  thought  it  be5t» 
unionize  likewise.  Under  union  rules  we  found  that  the  great  majority 
of  our  men  commenced  to  have  households  of  their  own,  and  a  gw*-* 
number  trot  married.  Before  tlie  union  was  organized  there  were  c« 
more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  men  married,  and  there  are  to-dav  almosJ 
TO  per  cent.  We  made  it  a  rule  that  no  man  should  sleep  in  the  bref- 
ery,  in  order  that  men  should  not  be  compelled  to  work  at  all  hourst^ 
the  night,  and  then  the  brewers  were  compelled  to  hire  night  men.  '• 
made  these  working  rules  in  1889.  On  the  22d  of  September  ISHliI 
the  breweries  in  Sacramento  were  unionized.  In  Febniarv.  i 
organization  held  a  convention  of  all  the  representatives  of* 
branches  on  the  coast,  and  it  was  decided  that  men  ah 
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,  nine  hours,  and  wages  should  be  increased  $1  per  week;  also  to  restrict 
]  Sunday  work,  to  introduce  legal  holidays  as  days  of  rest,  and  to  increase 

*  the  pay  for  overtime  from  35  cents  to  50  cents  an  hour.     We  submitted 
.  these  rules  to  the  brewery  proprietors  in  San  Francisco  and  vicinity,  and 

*  they  adopted  them.     That  was  the  first  time  that  brewery  workmen  in 
;  any  part  of  the  world  worked  only  nine  hours  a  day.     On  other  parts 

of  the  coast  gradually  similar  concessions  were  made  by  the  brewers. 
]  In  May,  1891,  an  alteration  was  made  in  the  existing  working  and  pay 
rules  by  abolishing  Sunday  work  entirely  and  abolishing  holiday  work 
entirely;  and  if  men  were  compelled  to  work  on  those  days,  they  were  to 
get  50  cents  an  hour,  and  all  these  contracts  went  into  effect  all  over  the 
coast.  In  Seattle  we  succeeded  in  raising  the  wages  even  more,  the 
minimum  wages  being  $17  per  week,  while  on  other  parts  of  the  coast 
it  was  only  $15. 

When  the  California  Brewers'  Protective  Association  was  formed  we 
saw  that  all  the  breweries  had  united  in  a  pool,  and  as  statements  of 
their  intentions  to  break  us  up  were  constantly  reaching  us,  we  had  good 
cause  to  be  alarmed.  All  our  endeavors  to  induce  the  members  of  this 
trust  to  withdraw  from  it,  or  to  make  it  imperative  for  the  trust  not  to 
adopt  any  measures  against  labor,  were  fruitless.  In  October,  1891,  we 
laid  the  matter  before  our  members.  It  was  then  rumored  that  our  men 
were  to  be  locked  out  on  November  1st.  The  Executive  Committee 
resolved  to  lay  the  entire  matter  before  all  the  branches. 

[The  further  hearing  of  the  matter  was  then  continued  until  Friday^ 
June  24,  1892,  at  1:30  p.  m.] 


Friday,  June  24,  1892. 
Testimony  of  Matthew  Nunan. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Brewers'  Protective  Association  in  1888.  The 
measures  to  render  the  boycott  on  the  United  States  Brewery  ineffectual 
were  left  to  Rohrbacher  and  Hagen,  and  I  acted  as  assistant  to  them  for 
awhile.  I  don't  know  how  the  boycott  was  settled.  While  I  was  a 
Director  there  were  some  talks  that  there  was  money  to  be  used,  but  for 
what  purpose  I  don't  know.  I  do  not  remember  waiting  upon  Chief 
Crowley  in  connection  with  that  matter,  and  I  never  heard  of  any  money 
being  paid  Chief  Crowley  for  his  services  in  stopping  the  boycott.  I 
know  of  no  instance  where  a  loan  of  money  or  a  gift  of  money  was  made 
to  the  labor  leaders,  and  I  don't  remember  any  such  report  in  our  meet- 
ings, and  I  had  no  impression  that  any  money  had  been  used.  Rohr- 
bacher said  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  money,  but  I 
don't  know  what  it  was  for.  During  my  term  as  Director  there  was  no 
boycott  levied  by  our  association  against  the  Fredericksburg  Brewery, 
and  I  don't  remember  of  any  measures  being  taken  to  injure  that 
brewery. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

To  some  extent  the  arbitrary  rules  and  exactions  of  the  union  have 
interfered  with  my  business.  They  compelled  me  to  take  an  extra  stable- 
man when  I  didn't  want  him.    I  went  to  my  stableman  and  asked  him 
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if  he  was  able  to  take  care  of  the  horses,  and  he  said  he  had  taken  care 
of  them  for  seventeen  yearSy  and  there  was  no  reason  why  he  coaldn't 
do  it  now.  The  men  coming  from  the  union  were  more  obedient  to  the 
union  than  they  were  to  me.  Since  I  broke  away  from  the  union  I  have 
not  reduced  the  wages  nor  increased  the  hours. 

Reexamined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

Since  I  went  into  the  union  the  average  of  wages  is  higher,  but  certain 
men  I  paid  more.  The  only  black-list  the  association  had  was  where 
men  did  not  pay  for  their  beer. 


Testimony  of  Otto  Fauss. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Brewers'  Protective 
Association  in  1888,  and  attended  most  of  their  meetings.  I  do  not 
remember  either  Mr.  Hagen  or  Mr.  Rohrbacher  making  any  reports  of 
the  money  they  expended.  They  had  full  power  to  act,  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  approved  of  that  power.  They  never  stated  what  they 
wanted  money  for.  There  was  never  any  report  of  Chief  Crowley's 
services  made  at  any  meeting,  and  I  don't  think  there  was  any  money 
paid  him.  I  understood  once  that  a  detective  was  hired,  but  we  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  That  was  left  entirely  to  Rohrbacher  and  Hagen. 
Chris.  Wahl,  of  Sacramento,  was  to  receive  some  money  to  stop  sending 
beer  down  here,  but  he  wanted  too  much,  and  so  the  association  let  it 
go,  and  they  never  paid  him  any  money.  I  think  there  was  a  black-list 
for  people  who  didn't  pay  for  their  beer,  and  I  think  there  was  a  black- 
list about  certain  workmen,  but  I  never  saw  it.  The  agreement  between 
the  Workmen's  Union  and  the  association  lasted  about  six  or  seven 
weeks. 


Testimony  of  Charles  Wilmott. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

I  am  foreman  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  Brewery.  I  have  held  some 
shares  in  that  institution.  In  1888  we  were  a  member  of  the  Brewers' 
Protective  Association.  In  the  general  meetings  I  have  heard  read 
reports  of  the  progress  of  the  committee  having  charge  of  the  United 
States  Brewery  boycott.  All  the  report  they  made  was  that  they  were 
progressing  favorably,  and  there  was  no  reference  to  the  amount  of 
money  spent.  At  some  of  the  meetings  there  might  have  been  some 
mention  made  that  the  Labor  Commissioner  was  the  proper  person  to 
see,  considering  we  were  suffering  injustice,  but  not  in  the  sense  in 
which  you  speak  of  seeing.  I  don't  know  that  bribery  was  ever  rumored 
about,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  when  the  committee 
refused  to  give  the  accounts  of  how  the  money  was  spent;  they  never 
did  give  a  financial  report;  they  absolutely  refused  to  do  it.  There  was 
never  any  mention  in  the  general  meeting  that  anybody  had  been  bought 
with  the  money.  There  was  considerable  dissatisfaction  amongst  the 
members,  because  they  thought  the  committee  should  not  be  trusted  with 
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80  much  money  without  knowing  where  it  was  going.  The  business  was 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors,  and  they  put  it  in  the  committee,  and 
were  apparently  satisfied  that  the  committee  were  doing  all  they  could  to 
bring  about  a  settlement;  and  I  don't  think  the  general  meeting  hardly 
knew  it  until  after  the  thing  was  settled  and  the  deficiency  was  found 
out. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wessels,  who  had  worked  in  the 
Stock  Brewery  before  I  came  there,  but  he  was  working  at  the  Point  Dis- 
tillery. Afterwards  he  got  out  of  employment,  and  I  had  a  man  that 
didn't  suit  me,  and  I  tried  to  get  Wessels.  I  went  to  Mr.  Fuhrman  about 
him,  and  asked  him  to  send  him  to  me,  but  he  said  it  would  displace  a 
good  union  man  to  send  him  to  the  Stock  Brewery,  and  I  had  to  keep  the 
man  I  had,  who  was  very  incompetent.  I  remember  several  of  the  men 
saying  they  were  treated  badly  by  Fuhrman,  and  one  of  our  drivers  said 
he  got  up  to  speak,  and  he  told  him  to  sit  down,  and  he  sat  down,  for 
Mr.  Fuhrman  was  very  autocratic. 

Reexamined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

Wessels  afterward  went  to  work  for  the  Washington  Brewery,  and  I 
never  had  any  conversation  with  him  as  to  whether  he  preferred  to  come 
to  me.  At  first  he  seemed  very  anxious  to  come,  but  he  said  he  was 
debarred  from  coming  to  the  Stock  Brewery.  I  did  not  inform  the  Secre- 
tary of  that,  and  didn't  trouble  any  more  about  it;  I  got  along  the  best 
I  could. 


Testimony  of  Fritz  Krug. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

I  am  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Malt  House.  Before  the  union  was 
formed  the  men  started  in  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  worked 
until  6  or  6:30.  There  were  men  there  at  night.  The  pay  then  was 
$60  a  month,  the  lowest.  When  the  union  was  formed  the  men  com- 
menced work  at  7  o'clock  and  worked  until  a  quarter  to  5,  and  received 
$17  a  week.  The  men  got  paid  overtime  for  any  work  at  night.  There 
were  plenty  of  old  hands  I  had  working  for  me  before  the  union  started, 
and  they  had  to  commence  work  at  7  o'clock  and  work  right  through, 
and  they  could  not  stand  it  to  work  nine  hours  right  through  in  a  malt 
house;  they  would  sooner  have  it  the  other  way.  Six  months  ago  I 
paid  50  cents  for  overtime,  now  I  pay  35  cents. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

The  work  in  a  malt  house  is  very  different  from  that  in  a  brewery. 
In  a  brewery,  if  you  are  not  done  when  they  quit  it  can  be  left  over;  but 
in  the  malt  house  it  has  to  be  done  at  once  or  it  is  spoiled,  owing  to  the 
fermentation  of  the  malt,  and  it  is  hard  to  have  all  that  work  done 
between  certain  fixed  hours,  particularly  so  in  hot  weather;  and  there 
is  apt  to  be  more  overtime  in  a  malt  house  than  in  a  brewery,  and 
there  is  more  time  when  the  men  are  doing  nothing.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  work  that  requires  particular  skill,  and  if  a  man  is  willing  to  do 
the  work  we  can  break  him  in  in  three  weeks.  When  the  hours  of  labor 
were  reduced  we  were  obliged  to  employ  more  men  to  do  the  same  work. 
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Reexamined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

If  a  man  quit  at  5  o'clock,  you  had  to  put  a  man  on  to  complete ttl 
work  he  didn't  do.     Sometimes  when  we  would  send  for  a  man  toti 
union  we  would  have  to  wait  over  a  day  to  get  him.      In  the 
they  won't  work  in  a  malt  house,  but  in  the  winter  you  can  get  pknr.] 

Re-cross-examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

If  we  sent  for  a  man  we  had  to  take  anybody  they  sent,  whether  fnil 
or  bad.  If  we  had  a  good  man  and  he  started  to  work  five  hour?  owl 
time,  or  started  five  minutes  sooner,  the  men  would  report  him  rijkl 
away,  and  he  would  be  fined  or  discharged. 


Testimony  of  Joseph  Schweitzer. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

I  am  the  proprietor  of  the  Empire  Malt  House.  Before  the  unkt 
was  formed  I  would  hire  green  men  sometimes,  and  I  wouldn't  pay  thet 
as  much  as  a  man  who  knew  the  business,  and  I  would  raise  himgni- 
ually.  Men  would  sometimes  come  who  were  starving,  and  I  would  giff 
them  .$1  50  or  $2  a  day.  Yardmen  I  paid  from  $50  to  JfGO.  Breweis 
and  maltsters  I  have  paid  as  low  as  $40,  when  I  boarded  them  invKli 
I  paid  them  $30  and  »t40  and  gave  them  board  and  lodging.  If  Itib 
an  apprentice  and  teach  him,  he  would  have  to  work  for  $40  as  a  malt^ff- 
by  that  I  mean  green  men.  It  would  take  him  a  week  or  two  to  pJ 
broke  in,  and  then  I  would  raise  him  to  $60  or  $60,  although  it  mifnt 
take  two  or  three  months  before  they  would  understand  all  throcA 
The  highest  wages  I  paid  was  $60.  Sometimes  the  men  would  get  up 
at  5  and  sometimes  at  6  o'clock.  Even  before  the  union  I  had  son* 
night  men  and  some  day  men.  The  day  men  would  get  up  at5ort 
o'clock  and  quit  at  5  or  6,  and  I  had  another  set  to  do  the  night  wort 
I  don't  know  what  time  they  get  up  now.  The  foreman  bosses  the  men 
I  paid  my  foreman  $75  a  month.  Now  I  pay  from  $2  a  day  up.  Idon'i 
pay  the  men  myself;  but  if  a  man  wants  a  job  very  bad  to  clean  nj 
around,  if  he  gets  $1  50  or  $1  75  he  is  satisfied.  I  think  the  menintk 
malt  house  get  $17  a  week  now,  but  I  do  not  pay  an  apprentice  th»^ 
much.  My  men  work  about  half  the  day  on  Sunday,  starting  in  aboir 
8  o'clock;  work  has  to  be  done  in  the  afternoon,  too,  but  all  the  me: 
are  not  there.  If  a  man  has  to  work  all  day  he  don't  have  to  work  al 
day  the  next  Sunday.     They  don't  get  any  extra  pay  for  Sundav  vork 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

The  nature  of  my  business  is  such  that  the  men  have  to  work  on  Sun 
days,  and  the  malt  is  apt  to  ferment  unless  it  is  attended  'to  at  onct 
One  time  I  rented  a  house  to  my  foreman,  which  was  near  the  malt  hou9< 
and  my  men  were  lodging  and  sleeping  there  at  night,  and  the  unta 
made  a  rule  that  no  man  should  sleep  under  the  boss'  roof  or  on  anvc 
his  property,  and  the  next  day  they  all  left  the  house. 

Reexamined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

Generally  I  hire  and  discharge  my  men.    The  men  on  the  w* 
still  get  $17  a  week;  the  other  men  get  from  $2  a  day  t^ 
There  is  a  boy  of  seventeen  or  ei^ht^en  years  of  age  n 
the  yard  who  may  gel  leaa. 
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Testimony  of  August  Eggler. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  WAltams. 

Have  been  a  beer  driver  for  nine  or  ten  years  in  this  city.  I  was 
forced  to  join  the  union  in  November,  1890.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  at  one  time,  and  attended  most  of  their  meetings. 
I  resigned  after  about  three  months,  because  I  didn't  like  the  transac- 
tions that  were  going  on  there.  There  were  some  of  the  members  who 
would  spend  the  time  at  those  meetings  reading  the  papers,  as  they 
didn't  understand  a  word  of  the  German  language,  and  didn't  know 
what  was  going  on.  At  one  time  a  letter  came  in,  and  some  of  the  mem- 
bers said  they  thought  it  best  to  translate  it  into  the  English  language,  so 
those  people  could  understand  it;  but  Fuhrman  said  it  didn't  amount  to 
anything,  and  those  people  did  not  find  out  what  was  in  it.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  did  pretty  much  as  Mr.  Fuhrman  said.  I 
remember  when  a  committee  was  appointed  of  the  Beer  Drivers'  Union 
to  regulate  wages,  and  they  recommended  $100  a  month.  Mr.  Fuhr- 
man said  at  first  $15  a  week,  and  afterwards  he  got  it  a  little  higher, 
but  he  said  he  would  not  pay  it;  there  would  be  trouble  about  it.  That 
was  ])efore  the  Executive  Committee.  Of  course  they  didn't  know  much 
about  it,  and  they  left  it  to  delegates  of  the  Executive  Committee  that 
were  there,  and  it  was  sent  to  the  Federation  of  Trades — $23  a  week. 
Sometimes  when  a  man  would  get  up  in  the  meeting,  Fuhrman  would 
tell  him  to  sit  down,  or  not  to  get  up.  The  President  was  supposed  to 
preside  at  our  meetings  and  call  the  members  to  order;  but  Fuhrman 
would  sometimes  get  up  and  call  them  to  order  himself.  On  one  occa- 
sion I  saw  him  take  the  gavel  from  the  Chairman.  I  was  present  at  the 
meeting  in  Irish-American  Hall  when  the  $20  assessment  was  discussed. 
Most  of  the  drivers  were  opposed  to  it,  and  many  of  them  wanted  a 
eecret  ballot.  There  were  at  least  two  thirds  who  wanted  an  open  ballot. 
About  one  third  wanted  a  secret  ballot.  I  heard  Fuhrman  say:  "  Those 
fellows,  they  don't  amount  to  nothing,"  meaning  the  Beer  Drivers' 
Union.  I  was  not  in  favor  of  levying  the  assessment.  I  have  with- 
drawn from  the  union,  and  had  a  hand  in  forming  a  new  union.  I  had 
no  benefit  from  the  Pacific  Coast  Brewery  Workmen's  Union  as  long  as 
I  belonged  to  it. 

Cross-examined  bv  Mr.  McGlynn. 

I  worked  for  the  United  States  Brewery  about  three  years  ago,  and 
received  $65  a  month.  When  I  joined  the  Beer  Drivers'  Union  I  received 
$90  a  month.  I  now  receive  $23  a  week.  When  anything  particular 
came  up  in  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  it  was  translated 
into  English.  I  considered  that  after  paying  all  my  assessments,  etc., 
to  the  union,  that  my  wages  were  reduced  by  it.  I  only  paid  $5  on  the 
$20  assessment.  I  don't  believe  I  have  paid  $40  to  the  union  in  assess- 
ments. I  am  an  officer  of  the  new  Beer  Drivers'  Union.  I  quit  the  old 
union  because  I  would  not  pay  the  balance  of  the  $20  assessment.  The 
new  organization  is  not  a  union;  it  is  a  benevolent  society  only,  and  it 
don't  regulate  wages  or  hours.  I  believe  in  unions  when  they  are  car- 
ried through  in  the  right  way.  I  don't  know  what  I  would  consider  the 
right  way. 
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Reexamined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

I  was  working  at  the  South  San  Francisco  Brewery  when  I  joined i; 
union,  and  remained  there  for  six  months  afterwards,  when  thevt 
charged  me  on  account  of  the  union  rules;  I  was  out  of  work  tta 
months,  so  that  I  lost  $300  by  being  a  member  of  the  union.  In 
suspended  from  the  union,  and  they  would  not  give  me  anything  tod 


Testimony  of  Morris  Abt. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

Am  a  beer  driver.  Formerly  worked  in  the  Bavaria  Brewery  for  ei^ 
or  ten  months,  and  left  there  about  three  months  ago.  I  worked  in  d 
city  previous  to  the  organization  of  the  union,  and  received  $50  a  mocii 
without  board  and  lodging.  After  the  union  started  we  got  $18  a  wee 
When  I  received  $50  a  month  I  was  a  helper;  when  I  became  a  drip 
I  got  $18  a  week.  I  was  discharged  from  the  Bavaria  Brewery  becaa 
they  suspected  me  of  owning  shares  in  the  Cooperative  Brewery.  \% 
a  paper  from  the  President  of  the  Cooperative  Brewery  to  the  effect  th 
I  did  not  own  any  shares,  but  they  would  not  pay  any  attention  toi 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

I  started,  in  a  joke  once,  the  report  that  I  bad  shares  in  the  Coope 
ative.  When  I  worked  as  a  driver  for  $18  a  week  I  received  lob 
than  the  union  rate.  I  never  asked  the  boss  for  union  rates,  becauK 
knew  if  I  did  I  would  be  discharged.  I  did  not  drum  up  new  tra^ 
I  simply  delivered  beer.  We  would  start  in  at  5:30  in  the  morning. &i 
would  get  through  at  5  or  5:30.  Sometimes  we  would  get  through  at 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  we  would  have  to  do  some  shippii 
I  had  to  bring  in  beer  for  the  brewery  also. 

Reexamined  bv  Mr.  McGlyxn. 

The  rules  required  that  we  should  not  start  before  6  o'clock  but 
took  us  half  an  hour  to  load  up,  and  we  would  not  start  until  6. 

[The  further  hearing  of  the  matter  was  then  continued  until  Tuesi 
June  28,  181)2,  at  10  a.  m.] 

Tuesday,  June  28, 1S92 
Testimony  of  Alfred  Fuhrman. 

Recalled.     Examined  bv  Mr.  McGlynn. 

I  produce  a  private  and  confidential  circular  sent  to  all  the  memb 
of  the  Brewers'  Protective  Association,  which  was  adopted  on  April' 
1888.     It  comes  from  the  Pacific  Brewery.     The  Pacific   Brewerva 
out  to  the  syndicate.     The   proprietors  of  the    Pacific    Brewery  i 
everything  upside  down  when  they  left.     Their  office  was  swept « 
all  their  papers  thrown  into  the  yard,  and  in  the  yard,  amonfr  ^^ 
papers  thrown  out  of  that  office,  a  workman  found  this  and  *» 
me.     On  the  minutes  of  the  Brewers'  Protective  Associ^ 
20, 1888,  you  will  find  this  identical  resolution.     Tb« 
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rejoined  the  National  Union  in  January,  1892.  At  the  time  we  wes 
member  of  the  National  Union  Ave  had  been  grantcnl  jurisdiction  fir 
the  entire  Pacific  Coast.  After  we  withdrew  thev  formed  another  ul:; 
here  called  Scab  Union  16.  The  ten  names  that  appear  as  applicai 
for  the  charter  of  Scab  16  were  not  actual  brewers;  they  were  aU  seal 
The  majority  of  them  had  been  members  of  our  union. 

Ours  is  the  most  democratic  organization  that  ever  existed  of  kf 
organizations.  If  a  man  does  anything  wrong,  the  charges  against  h: 
are  investigated  by  a  Trial  Committee  of  his  branch;  from  the  decis 
of  the  Trial  Committee  he  can  appeal  to  the  Executive  Committee;  fr- 
the  Executive  Committee  he  can  appeal  to  the  general  memberslt 
which  is  the  highest  tribunal.  I  have  here  the  official  bulletin  oft 
council  of  January  9,  1891,  containing  the  report  of  the  Organiii: 
Committee  of  the  Federated  Trades,  regarding  Scab  Union  16.  ifci 
the  application  for  membership  in  the  Federated  Trades  was  deDi« 
In  applying  for  their  charter,  they  gave  many  reasons.  They  staK 
that  the  Federated  Trades  were  disrupted  here  in  San  Franci«cn,u 
now  was  the  time  to  disrupt  our  coast  organization.  They  said  thati 
the  brewery  proprietors  of  San  Francisco  would  hail  with  the  greaies 
joy  the  advent  of  any  scab  organization,  as  long  as  it  would  go  agiia 
that  man  Fuhrman.  We  demanded  the  discharge  of  these  merrfro! 
the  National  Brewery  because  they  were  scabs.  We  expelled  them  fe 
our  union  because  they  went  against  its  rules  and  laws;  thev  ve? 
traitors  to  our  union.  They  committed  high  treason  against  oururrj: 
by  joining  a  scab  organization.  The  Federated  Trades  decided  r^' 
unanimous  vote  that  they  had  a  scab  organization.  The  Nati«>ci 
Brewery  refused  to  discharge  the  scabs  whom  they  had  organized  ih^ 
selves.  Scab  Union  16  was  mainly  organized  at  the  instigation  of  :!• 
members  of  the  National  Brewing  Company.  The  Federated  Tr*i^ 
levied  a  boycott  when  the  National  Brewery  refused^  which  lasted  abi^ 
thirty-six  hours,  when  they  made  a  contract  granting  everything  ttf 
we  wanted. 

The  $20  assessment  was  not  designed  to  bring  on  a  war;  it  was  leris 
to  avoid  a  war,  and  it  accomplished  its  object.  Eastern  beer  is  now.<afe 
here  again.  Before  the  union  was  organized  it  was  sold  quite  eitff 
sively  here  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  the  Pacific  States.  After  thePlo* 
delphia,  and  especially  after  the  United  States  fight,  we  made« 
extensive  canvass  against  Eastern  beer,  Eastern  beer  at  that  tiiuebefl 
likewise  non-union  beer.  We  succeeded  in  driving  all  the  Eastern  b* 
out  of  San  Francisco,  San  Jose,  Seattle,  and  Tacoma.  We  got  all  i 
beer  out  of  San  Francisco  with  the  exception  of  the  Louvre  which* 
at  one  time  the  only  place  where  they  kept  Eastern  beer.  I  think  tliC 
are  about  two  hundred  of  our  men  now  out  of  employment.  We  h*^ 
never  employed  violence  in  our  boycotts,  and  have  never  endeavoff 
to  persuade  them  to  leave  breweries  by  the  use  of  money.  The 
ment  of  .^20  amounted,  I  should  judge,  to  .^12,000  or  $14,000. 

Reexamined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

In  1888  the  United  States  Brewery  was  not  the  only  offender  aT 
union  rules;  and  the  reason  tliat  it  alone  was  selected  for  at**" 
that  we  thought  we  could  combat  the  United  States  Brewer** 
in  order  to  concentrate  our  force  on  one  point.     The  B^* 
mittee  has  no  power  to  levy  an  arbitrary  assesBment. 
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It  is  the  impression  that  the  men  who  refused  to  pay  the  $20  assess- 
ment in  the  Jackson  Brewery  were  influenced  by  the  proprietors,  and 
that  a  concerted  action  was  had  on  the  part  of  the  breweries  in  that 
matter  to  bring  things  to  a  crisis.  I  file  the  report  of  the  Council  of 
Federated  Trades  on  Union  16.     [Marked  Brewers'  Exhibit  10.] 

The  charter  of  that  union  was  revoked  by  the  National  Union,  and 
they  did  not  uphold  the  action  of  the  officers  who  issued  it. 

Re-cross-examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

The  establishment  of  an  employment  office  for  a  union  strengthens 
the  control  and  discipline  of  the  union  over  its  own  members,  and  one 
of  its  effects  is  to  absolutely  exclude  scabs.  One  of  the  helpers  who 
went  on  a  strike  in  the  Jackson .  Brewery  told  me  that  he  overheard  a 
conversation  amongst  the  owners  that  they  were  back  of  the  refusal  of 
the  drivers  to  pay  the  assessment.  When  we  induced  a  saloonkeeper 
to  stop  taking  Eastern  beer,  we  did  not  urge  any  special  home  beer 
upon  him.  We  left  it  to  his  own  choice,  because  in  those  days  all  the 
breweries  were  union  breweries. 

[The  further  hearing  of  the  matter  was  then  continued  until  Wednes- 
day, June  29,  1892,  at  1:30  p.  m.] 


Wednesday,  June  29,  1892. 
Testimony  of  Charles  D.  Stone. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

Am  the  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Breweries  (limited),  since 
October.  Since  I  have  been  manager  the  Brewery  Workmen's  Union 
have  not  demanded  the  discharge  of  any  drivers  of  ours.  A  committee 
from  the  union  had  a  conference  with  a  Mr.  Milburn,  in  which  they 
requested  him  to  state  that  they  would  discharge  any  men  who  were 
not  in  good  standing.  Mr.  Milburn  replied  to  them  by  letter  declining 
to  accede  to  their  request,  saying  he  should  leave  the  men  free  to  act  as 
they  saw  fit — to  belong  to  the  union  or  not.  We  do  not  ask  our  men 
any  questions.  We  have  not  discharged  any  men,  either  because  they 
were  non-union  men  or  because  they  were  union  men.  I  have  the 
books  of  the  corporation  under  my  direction,  and  I  find  no  direct  evi- 
dence that  my  predecessor  ever  paid  Mr.  Fuhrman  any  money  in  the 
way  of  a  subsidy. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

Our  corporation  is  a  member  of  the  Brewers'  Protective  Association. 
There  was  a  resolution  passed  by  the  association  that  all  workmen 
affiliating  with  the  Federated  Trades  should  be  discharged  unless  a  cer- 
tain boycott  was  lifted,  but  we  were  excepted  from  its  workings.  We 
have  had  occasion  many  times  to  apply  to  the  union  oflBce  for  men,  but 
have  never  had  any  complaint  as  to  the  slowness  with  which  they  were 
supplied.  I  have  never  paid  any  money  to  Mr.  Fuhrman.  He  never 
did  anything  for  us  since  I  have  been  there  to  entitle  him  to  be  paid 
anything.     I  have  never  heard  any  statement  that  we  were  specially 
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favored  by  the  union,  and  I  should  think  we  were  specially  wwfe 
against  by  the  union.  I  discharged  a  man  from  the  Philadelpb 
Brewery  who  took  our  paste  pot  and  brush  and  left  his  work  dmii 
working  hours  to  post  up  boycott  circulars.  He  was  arrested,  tail 
discharged  him.  I  discharged  another  from  the  Wieland  Brewerrfk 
had  a  saloon  that  his  wife  owned  who  was  selling  our  beer,  and  tockiil 
Washington  Brewery  beer  also.  I  discharged  two  others  from  theUniai 
States  Brewery  for  selling  our  beer  and  advocating  the  interests  (rf tk 
Cooperative  Brewery  at  the  same  time.  I  discharged  two  yesterday  is 
advocating  the  Interests  of  the  Cooperative  Brewery,  and  asking  peof* 
to  keep  away  from  the  saloon  that  was  taking  beer  from  the  breiw 
where  they  were  working — asking  to  keep  away  because  they  wonld* 
take  Cooperative  beer. 

Reexamined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

I  have  heard  it  stated  a  great  many  times  that  Mr.  Fuhrman  wisi: 
the  pay  of  the  syndicate  before  my  incumbency.  Of  course  it  is  poffl 
ble  for  a  sum  to  have  been  paid  Mr.  Fuhrman,  as  you  suggest,  ii 
charged  up  under  the  head  of  malt  or  other  supplies  without  detectin 
but  you  would  have  to  take  more  in  it  than  the  manager.  The  casto 
and  the  bookkeeper  would  all  have  to  know  it.  The  system  of  checkioi 
is  better  than  that.  We  pay  the  same  salaries  we  have  always  pd 
The  only  reason  that  our  company  has  lost  more  trade  bv  the  icta 
of  the  Cooperative  Brewery  than  all  the  other  breweries  combineii' 
I  think,  that  I  have  discharged  some  men  for  advocating  those  clai* 
and  they  immediately  became  solicitors  for  the  Cooperative  Brewen 
About  as  fast  as  we  discharged  them  they  went  to  work  for  the  Coopcii 
tive. 

Re-cross-examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

1  would  consider  it  a  convenience  to  have  a  place  where  men  could li 
hired,  and  an  inconvenience  to  have  a  place  where  you  must  hire  then 


Testimony 'of  B.  H.  Abraham. 

Sworn.     Examined  bv  Mr.  Williams. 

I  have  been  working  as  a  brewery  workman  quite  a  number  of  TCtr 
I  joined  the  union  in  July,  1889.     At  that  time  I  was  working  in  til 
Pioneer  Malt  House.     I  remained  a  member  of  the  union  until  1890. 
belonged  to  Branch  1,  and  always  attended  its  meetings.     There  wii 
man  by  the  name  of  Tom  Young  who  was  out  of  employment  who« 
kicking  because  he  didn't  get  his  show.     He  said  that  as  it  was  his  tar 
he  ought  to  be  sent  out,  and  instead  of  that  they  sent  somebodv  d?i 
when  he  got  to  the  top  of  the  Jist  he  was  passed  over  and  somebodv  d( 
got  his  chance,  and  Mr.  Fuhrman  told  him  to  shut  up  or  he  would  thw 
him  down  the  stairs.     There  was  a  man  named  Jake  Walter  who  4 
not  agree  very  well  with  Mr.  Fuhrman,  and  he  was  expelled.    Hi 
was  some  little  excitement  in  the  meeting.     Walter  wanted  tf»* 
union  to  join  the  National  Union,  and  Mr.  Fuhrman  told  b*" 
quiet,  and  he  was  sent  out  of  the  meeting  and  then  waa 
have  heard  Mr.  Fuhrman  say  in  the  union  that  he  wod 
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what  he  said.  I  have  heard  him  say:  "If  you  don^t  do  like  I  want  yon 
I  am  going  to  crush  you;"  he  said  that  in  German.  He  said:  "I  crush 
you,  I  crush  you,  everybody  who  is  against  me."  He  tried  to  crush  me, 
but  he  could  not  do  it  so  far.  I  have  heard  him  call  the  members 
camels  and  wrestlers.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bill  Hager, 
who  wanted  to  go  up  north  where  he  could  have  a  chance  to  make 
money  in  land  speculations,  and  he  told  Mr.  Fuhrman  that  he  would 
like  to  get  a  show  to  go  up  to  Seattle  oi;  Tacoma,  and  Fuhrman  said  he 
had  better  stay  here.  He  said,  "Why?"  Fuhrman  said:  "  Now,  here;  I 
don^t  want  you  to  go  there;  you  are  not  a  good  union  man  and  I  want 
you  to  stay  here."  And  afterwards  there  were  men  went  up  there  three 
or  four  times,  but  he  would  not  let  Bill  Hager  gol  There  was  a  man  by 
the  name  of  William  Smith,  who  had  a  wife  and  a  lot  of  children,  who 
wanted  to  join  the  union  in  order  to  get  work,  and  Mr.  Fuhrman  said 
*'  No;  there  is  no  more  work  for  him;  he  will  have  to  seek  employment 
some  other  place."  Fuhrman  told  us  that  workmen  ought  not  to 
marry;  that  it  was  not  good  to  raise  too  many  children,  and  working- 
men  could  not  afford  to  bring  children  up  and  attend  to  them  the  way 
they  ought  to,  and  if  any  women  were  brought  to  him  he  would  tell 
them  not  to  raise  so  many  children.  I  belonged  to  the  so-called  Scab 
Union  16,  but  they  were  not  scabs.  The  paper  now  shown  me  contains 
the  names  of  the  people  who  applied  for  the  charter  for  that  union. 

All  thirteen  of  the  names  there  mentioned  are  brewery  workmen  who 
worked  in  breweries,  although  one  or  two  of  them  may  have  been  out 
of  a  job  at  that  time.  The  six  names  mentioned  on  the  circular  issued 
by  the  Council  of  Federated  Trades,  which  you  show  me,  were  not  signed 
to  the  charter,  so  that  the  circular  is  a  deliberate  falsehood.  Our  char- 
ter was  not  granted  in  consequence  of  that  letter.  We  sent  an  applica- 
tion ourselves,  and  it  was  granted  to  us  on  that  application.  We  were 
at  that  time  all  members  of  the  Brewery  Workmen's  Union  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  proprietors  of  the  National  Brewery  nor  the  pro- 
prietors of  any  other  brewery  ever  urged  any  of  our  men  to  send  for 
that  charter.  We  sent  a  committee  to  ask  them  if  they  would  discharge 
us  if  we  joined  the  International  Union,  and  they  answered  that  they 
would  not  discharge  us  so  long  as  we  were  union  members.  The  copy 
now  shown  me  I  distributed  in  the  city  here  once.     [Marked  Exhibit  11.] 

That  circular  was  issued  by  a  committee  of  Union  16.  I  was  arrested 
for  distributing  it,  and  tried  on  a  charge  of  libel,  and  the  jury  disagreed 
at  two  different  trials.  I  think  it  was  authorized  by  Union  16.  I  have 
seen  the  charter  recently,  and  it  contains  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  in  New  York.  The  names  of  the  charter  members 
are  not  on  the  charter.  I  have  been  attacked  by  a  gang  of  the  union 
men  who  knocked  me  senseless,  and  then  had  me  arrested  for  assault  to 
murder.  I  went  into  the  saloon  and  asked  for  a  glass  of  beer«  and  asked 
one  of  my  old  friends  to  take  a  drink  with  me,  and  another  fellow  came 
up  to  him  and  said:  "I  didn't  know  you  were  hard  up  for  5  cents  like 
that  to  drink  a  glass  of  beer  with  a  scab;  why  didn't  you  tell  me,  and  I 
would  have  given  you  5  cents."  I  said  to  this  fellow  not  to  be  so  saucy, 
that  the  trouble  would  soon  be  over,  and  I  turned  around  to  drink  my 
beer  and  he  knocked  me  down  from  behind.  The  jury  acquitted  me  of 
the  charge  of  assault  to  murder. 

11" 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

I  worked  in  a  malt  house  or  brewery  during  the  United  States  fight. . 
the  time  I  was  attacked  by  the  union  men,  after  I  was  knocked  sen.^ 
I  was  told  that  I  was  struck  with  a  club  by  Mr.  Fuhrman.  I  did: 
use  a  knife  or  stab  anybody.  I  had  to  strike  back,  of  course,  to  piw 
myself.  There  was  a  knife  produced  in  evidence  at  the  trial,  but  it i; 
not  mine.  I  have  a  copy  in  German  of  the  charter  of  Union  16.  »b 
I  now  produce.  We  applied  foi;  the  charter  in  December,  and  rece? 
it  about  the  28th  of  December.  Our  application  is  the  only  one  i 
was  made. 


Testimony  of  Alfred  Fuhrman. 

Recalled.     Examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

I  have  seen  the  charter  of  Scab  Union  16;  it  had  no  names  on  itexa 
those  of  the  National  officers,  and  is  printed  in  Grerman.  Exhibit  If 
a  copy  of  the  proceedings  as  they  appeared  in  the  official  organ  oft 
National  Brewers'  Union.  There  are  no  rules  in  our  union  prevent 
commission  drivers  from  doing  business.  We  made  a  rule,  however, li 
no  new  commission  drivers  should  be  created. 


Testimony  of  Frederick  Groverman. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

Have  been  a  beer  driver  for  about  two  years.  I  was  forced  byi 
employers  to  join  the  union.  Mr.  Fuhrman  bulldozed  the  crowd  rii 
along.  Of  course  the  men  went  there  against  their  will,  and  iheyV 
not  very  quiet,  and  the  men  would  get  up  and  kick  and  get  in  an 
and  Mr.  Fuhrman  would  stand  up  and  bulldoze  the  whole  crowd, 
did  not  succeed,  though.  I  was  present  at  Irish- American  Hall  »i 
the  Jf20  assessment  was  voted  on.  The  majority  seemed  to  want  as« 
ballot.  You  couldn't  understand  much  of  the  meeting;  the  whole  thi 
broke  up  in  a  row  anyway.  There  was  no  vote  taken  at  that  meeti 
When  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  $20  assessment  it  stood  75  to  37  agaii 
it.  The  men  who  voted  against  it  afterwards  declared  thev  would  i 
pay  it,  but  a  good  many  of  them  changed  their  minds,  because  thevl 
to.  Some  of  these  men  left  the  union  and  formed  a  benevolent  soch 
I  do  not  think  the  union  was  a  good  thing  for  the  beer  drivers.  It  mi 
them  mere  tools.     The  union  raised  my  salary  a  little. 

Cross-examined  bv  Mr.  McGlynx. 

If  I  had  not  joined  the  union  I  would  have  lost  my  job.  The  bo??^ 
us  we  had  better  join  to  avoid  trouble.  Before  the  union  I  got  $70  a  m« 
in  the  Milwaukee  Brewery.  I  am  now  working  in  the  Milwaukee  in 
ery,  and  get  about  $S6  a  month.  About  half  my  time  is  occupirf 
driving  and  the  other  half  in  attending  to  the  engine  or  the  offi» 
only  paid  15  of  the  ^^20  assessment.  The  proprietor  did  not  ei*" 
understand  that  it  would  cause  me  trouble  if  I  refused  to  » 
of  the  assessment. 
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Testimony  op  John  Lutgen. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

Have  been  a  helper  on  a  beer  wagon  for  about  seven  years.  I  did  not 
join  the  union  of  my  own  free  will.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  Mr.  Fuhrman  had  the  most  to  say.  There  were  twenty 
odd  people  composed  the  Executive  Committee,  but  they  might  as  well 
have  been  twenty  beer  kegs  for  that  matter.  The  result  of  the  vote  on 
the  $20  assessment  was  75  for  it  and  37  against  it.  When  we  had  meet- 
ings it  was  generally  pretty  lively,  but  Mr.  Fuhrman  would  take  the 
gavel,  and  we  had  to  sit  down  or  pay  $1.  It  was  generally  talked  among 
the  men  that  Mr.  Fuhrman  could  give  a  man  a  job  or  keep  him  out  of 
one  if  he  wished,  but  I  never  saw  anything  of  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn: 

Before  I  joined  the  union  I  got  $70  a  month.  I  now  get  $18  a  week. 
I  paid  $5  of  the  assessment  of  $20.  Nobody  told  me  not  to  pay  any 
more. 


Testimony  of  W.  J.  V.  Mackay. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

I  am  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Federated  Trades.  I  had 
some  connection  with  the  trouble  in  the  National  Brewery  concerning 
Union  16.  During  conversations  that  I  had  with  the  proprietors  of 
the  National  Brewery,  there  were  intimations  that  Mr.  Fuhrman  was 
bribed,  or  under  pay  of  some  other  brewery.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  of  the 
National  Brewery,  stated  that  Mr.  Fuhrman  was  paid  by  the  Syndicate 
to  foment  trouble  in  the  outside  breweries.  That  was  shortly  after  the 
organization  of  Scab  Union  16  by  Mr.  Hansen,  of  the  National  Brewery. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  said  that  Mr.  Fuhrman  was  down  around  the  syn- 
dicate headquarters  a  good  deal,  and  that  he  was  quite  a  friend  of 
Colonel  Denicke.  I  recollect  that  Mr.  Fuhrman  said  that  that  didn't 
cut  any  figure  in  the  matter;  that  he  and  Colonel  Denicke  belonged  to 
the  Turn  Verein,  and  that  he  had  business  with  all  the  breweries.  The 
National  Brewery  boycott  was  settled  in  time  for  them  to  get  their  beer 
out  upon  the  following  Monday  morning,  and  it  was  through  Mr. 
Fuhrman  that  that  was  accomplished,  and  they  were  thereby  saved  an 
immense  loss.  If  I  had  had  my  way,  that  beer  would  not  have  gone  out 
on  Monday  morning. 


Testimony  of  Frank  Schrader. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

Have  been  a  beer  driver  for  ten  years.  I  am  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Beer  Drivers'  Union.  At  that  time  was  working  in  the  Chicago 
Brewery.  Nobody  forced  me  into  the  organization  of  the  union.  Our 
branch  numbers  about  165  or  170  members.  It  was  understood  that  all 
matters  of  general  interest  were  to  be  decided  by  a  general  vote  of  the 
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union,  and  that  our  union  would  abide  by  the  majority  vote.  liif 
acted  two  terms  as  President,  and  have  presided  over  the' meetings.  '^ 
generally  hold  kind  of  cow-boy  meetings.  It  takes  a  cast-iron  ma' 
rule  a  crowd  like  that,  and  you  have  got  to  manage  some  wavton 
them,  and  when  things  got  too  hot  for  me  Mr.  Fuhrman  would'taker 
place  once  in  awhile  at  my  request,  and  he  would  never  do  so  uules 
had  to  put  somebody  out  myself,  and  he  would  take  the  chair  whii 
was  putting  them  out.  The  members  were  not  very  obedient  to  3 
ruling  of  the  chair.  My  wages  were  increased  by  the  union  fromttf 
month  to  ^2S  a  week.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Greneral  Execar 
Committee,  and  I  always  had  my  say  at  their  meetings.  All  impowi 
matters  were  explained  in  both  P^nglish  and  German,  and  astothd 
parties  who  have  complained  that  English  was  not  spoken,  thev  « 
asleep  in  the  corner.  Our  branch  of  the  union  is  no  longer  in  existoi 
We  do  not  hold  any  more  meetings.  The  meeting  at  Irish-Amerii 
Hall  was  a  disorderly  affair,  and  I  do  not  remember  any  cries  fcri 
open  ballot;  you  could  not  understand  what  thej"  were  hollering  x 
At  the  next  meeting  they  demanded  a  secret  vote.  There  wasiw 
taken  at  Irish- American  Hall,  but  no  one  could  count  them.  lamK 
working  for  the  syndicate.  When  our  members  were  out  of  empii! 
ment,  they  would  apply  at  the  emploj^ment  agency  for  work,  inc 
never  heard  of  any  injustice  being  shown  any  man  who  was  on  thelfi 
The  men  would  take  their  turns. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

I  have  heard  employers  ask  for  a  special  man  and  get  him.  Inw 
heard  them  ask  for  him  and  not  get  him.  I  was  not  the  Chairmui 
Irish-American  Hall.  The  second  meeting  was  held  in  lower  M«ai 
politan  Hall.  There  were  at  least  150  beer  drivers  present.  WeTvK 
on  the  assessment.  The  council  objected  to  a  rising  vote*  thev  want 
a  secret  ballot  taken.  It  was  taken  in  the  presence  of  a  committcefiv 
the  Council  of  Federated  Trades.  The  majority  were  against  it  on  a 
secret  ballot.  Mr.  Fuhrman  is  not  a  member  of  our  beer  drivers'  had 
and  he  had  no  vote  in  it,  but  he  is  permitted  to  give  his  opinion  ^ 
the  floor.  He  has  no  right  to  preside  unless  it  is  requested.  Attitf 
branch  meetings  Mr.  Fuhrman  was  considered  the  representative  of fi 
entire  union. 

[The  further  hearing  of  the  matter  was  then  continued  until  Thic 
day,  June  30,  1892,  at  1:30  p.  m.] 


Thursday,  June  30,  lS9i 
Testimony  of  John  A.  Kretschmar. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  McGlyxn. 

I  am  at  present  bookkeeper  for  Mr.  E.  A.  Denicke,  and  incidental 
for  other  interests.    I  have  been  cashier  of  the  San  Francisco  ofin 
the  Fredericksburg  Brewery.     I  held  a  similar  position  in  the  8* 
Cisco  (limited)  Breweries  from  August  1, 1890,  until  the  1 
September,  1891.     During  that  time  I  had  entire  su] 
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Reexamined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

In  one  sense  of  the  word  I  was  Mr.  Denicke's  Private  Secretary  alBa 
although  I  content  myself  with  calling  myself  his  bookkeeper.  I  attend 
to  all  his  business  though.  I  do  everything  that  transpires,  and  I  am 
pretty  familiar  with  all  his  financial  transactions.  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly that  Mr.  Fuhrman  and  Mr.  Denicke  have  never  had  any  private 
transactions  of  a  financial  nature.  ^  ^ 


Testimony  of  Rudolph  Hagen. 

Recalled.    Examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Henry  Dryer  who  was  formerly  a 
driver  of  ours,  and  he  left  owing  us  $1,850.  He  went  next  to  the  Union 
Brewery.  I  related  the  circumstances  to  them.  I  never  got  that  money 
back,  but  the  union  prevented  him  from  getting  his  position.  He  took 
our  horses  and  our  wagons,  but  the  union  prevented  him  from  takinir 
our  customers.  I  never  got  back  the  horses  and  wagons  nor  the  $1  850 
During  the  1888  boycott  of  the  United  States  Brewery  I  did  a  great  deal 
of  the  negotiating  with  the  Federated  Trades  people.  Mr.  Rohrbacher 
never  reported  to  me  any  negotiations  that  he  had  with  any  of  the 
leaders.  I  was  acting  generally  at  that  time  as  the  leader  in  the  settle- 
ment, with  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Rohrbacher,  and  I  believe  that  any 
transaction  he  might  have  had  I  would  have  had  some  knowledge  of. 
Mr.  Rohrbacher  never  stated  to  me  that  he  had  tried  to  bribe  any  of 
tlie  members,  and  he  never  made  any  report  that  led  me  to  believe  he 
was  trying  to  do  so.  I  never  paid  a  dollar  to  any  member  of  the  Feder- 
ated Trades.  I  remember  a  party  by  the  name  of  Frank  Rooney  once 
came  up  to  the  Brewers'  Protective  Association  to  the  meeting,  and 
demanded  to  see  one  of  the  members.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  Mr. 
Hagerman  or  Mr.  Fortman,  and  the  party  afterwards  addressed  a  letter 
either  to  Mr.  Hagerman  or  to  the  association.  I  think  there  was  some 
talk  in  the  Board  of  Directors  that  this  man  should  receive  compensa- 
tion for  his  services,  but  1  would  not  swear  to  that.  Mr.  Rooney  came 
down  to  the  brewery  several  times  and  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Hagerman 
and  Mr.  Hagerman  always  told  him  if  he  wanted  to  know  anything  to 
come  up  to  the  meeting.  He  was  not  one  of  the  men  I  had  any  deal- 
ings with  in  settling. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

I  advanced  Dryer  $1,850  cash  to  buy  the  route  that  a  driver  had  in 
the  brewery  for  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  which  belonged  to  the 
commission  driver,  and  he  simply  took  my  whole  wagon,  and  horses,  and 
route,  and  everything  away,  after  running  it  about  three  months.  I 
never  sought  to  replevin  the  horses  or  the  wagon  and  did  not  sue  for 
the  money,  and  never  had  him  arrested.  The  union  heard  of  it,  and 
came  over  to  my  brewery  and  asked  me  to  make  a  statement  about  it, 
and  there  was  a  law  passed  then  by  the  union  that  no  more  commission 
drivers  should  be  allowed. 
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OPEN  LETTER  TO  BREWERY  EMPLOYES. 

San  Francisco,  September  11, 1888. 
f*o  the  Employes  in  Breweries  and  Malt  Mouses: 

On  the  3<1  and  4th  of  this  month  you  have  asserted  voor  rights  as  free  men,  and  in 
.he  presence  of  your  employers  with  your  own  hanawriting  have  agreed  to  resign 
nimediately  from  the  Brewers'  and  Maltsters'  Union. 

By  this  action  you  have  restored  the  friendly  relations  which  existed  between  employ- 
ers and  their  employes  for  a  long  time  before  trades  unions  created  a  constant  enmity, 
;hat  was  not  only  provokinglv  unpleasant  but  also  greatly  disturbing  in  business,  and 
0V^hich  has  certainly  proved  to  oe  against  the  interests  of  both  parties. 

We  feel  that  we  owe,  and  hereby  express,  our  thanks  to  you  for  the  jgood  sense  you 
bave  shown  in  promptly  resigning  from  the  Brewers'  and  Maltsters'  Union. 

We  will  add  and  repeat  the  promises  which  were  made  to  you  In  resolutions  signed 
&nd  published  on  the  26th  of  March,  1888,  and  hereby  pledge  ourselves  that  we  will  f  alth- 
bally  keep  them,  viz.: 

Full  protection  and  continuance  of  employment  as  long  as  you  perform  your  duties 
satisfactory. 

The  sam*e  wages  and  the  same  wx)rking  hours  which  were  stipulated  under  contract 
with  the  union. 

At  the  same  time  we  expect  that  you  will  strictly  observe  the  obligation  which  you 
have  taken  ui>on  you,  viz.: 

Resign  from  tlie  Brewers'  and  Maltsters*  Union  immediately,  and  not  to  assist  said 
union  any  further  in  any  form  whatsoever. 

We  further  ask  you  liot  to  support  the  present  boycott  against  the  United  States 
Brewery,  but  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  counteract  its  effects. 

It  is  necessary  that  you  must  be  firm  in  this,  for  we  cannot  countenance  any  double 
dealings,  and  any  one  of  our  employes  who  will  not  live  up  to  his  promises  may  expect 
to  be  promptly  discharged. 

THE  BREWERS'  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION. 
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The  following  resolution  was  adopted  upon  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  members 
present  at  a  meeting  of  the  "  Brewers'  Protective  Association,"  held  on  Tuesday,  March 
1,  1892,  to  wit: 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  event  of  the  boycott  on  the  Jackson  Brewery  not  being 
removed  by  Monday,  March  7,  1892,  then  all  persons  in  the  employ  of  members  of  this 
association*,  attiliatihg  with  organization  boycotting  the  said  Jaskson  Brewery,  be  dis- 


charged." 


W.  A.  FREDERICK 

President. 

R.  MOHR, 

Secretary. 


Brewers'   Exhibit  3.  • 

WORKING  AND  PAY  RULES. 

To  .settlf  all  questions  as  to  action  to  be  taken  in  this  brewery  relative  to  employes, 
the  following  rules  are  announced  and  guaranteed  to  the  employes  who  perform  tneir 
duties  faithfully: 

WORKING   HOURS. 

Nine  (0)  hours  shall  constitute  a  regular  day's  work,  six  (6)  days  a  week's  work. 
The  working  hours  shall  be  consecutive,  with  interruption  for  meals,  except  where 
arrangements' can  be  made  between  the  foreman  and  the  employes  as  to  shifts.    Asa 

f;eneral  rule,  work  shall  begin  at  7  o'clock  a.m.     All  work  performed  on  Sundays  and 
lolidays  jshall  be  considered  overtime,  and  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  (50 
cents)  per  hour. 

WAGES. 

The  following  shall  be  the  minimum  wages  paid: 

Employes,  wasn  house $15  00  per  week. 

Foreman,  if  engaged  as  such 17  00perweek. 

Employes,  malt  house,  cellars,  and  at  brew-copper 17  00  per  week. 

First  maltster  and  tirst  cellarman,  if  engaged  as  such V%  ^V^-t.'^^sS*., 


• 
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Men  engaged  in  wash  house,  cellar,  and  malt  house  combined,   shall 

receive  not  less  than |16  00ps^ 

Beer  drivers,  and  four-horse  shipping  drivers SOOpcri 

Helpers,  and  two-horse  shipping  arivers.l 18  00 pen 

Stablemen - 17  OOpei 

Wages  paid  weekly. 

No  employ^  shall  be  discharged  because  he  is  a  member  of  any  working  onion,  wi 
any  man  be  refused  employment  in  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring,  because  be  iir 
member  of  any  working  union. 

Beer  will  be  furnished  to  all  employes  free  of  charge. 

Office  of  ths  Brkwsbs'  Pbotkotivs  Anocunni 
Room  40,  Flood  Building,  San  f^ncisco,  Febroaiy  13, 1888. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Brewers*  Protocliif  !■ 
elation,  held  this  day: 

"  Renolvtd,  That  the  above  working  and  pay  rules  be  recommended  to  the  mentaii 
this  association  for  their  adoption.  In  the  event  that  any  members  of  this  aandai 
shall  sign  and  post  the  above  rules  in  his  or  their  brewery,  said  rules  shall  becabv 
from  such  date,  and  any  member  of  this  association  who  violates  them,  after  hn 
posted  the  same  in  the  brewery,  shall  be  lined  $500  for  each  and  every  offense. 

W.  A.  FREDERICX 

PnadA 
R.  MOHR, 

Secicurr 
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WORKING    AND    PAY    RULES    OF    THE    UNITED    BREWERY   WORKICB^ 

UNION  OF  THE   PACIFIC  COAST. 

In  force  since  May  7,  J891. 

1.  Only  union  men,  i.  c,  members  of  the  United  Brewery  Workuien^s  Union  rf* 
Pacific  Ooast.  shall  be  employed  in  all  brewery  and  malt  house  departments. 

2.  In  case  of  occurring  vacancies,  all  necessar\'  help  shall  be  engaged  thronghtheii 
employment  office  of  the  union  of  San  Francisco,  or  through  the  onion  repraMDHV 
of  the  respective  branch. 

3.  No  workman  shall  be  discharged  for  upholding  union  principles. 

WORKIXO   HOURS. 

Nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  regular  dav*s  work,  and  six  davs  a  week's  work  T 
working  hours  shall  be  consecutive,  with  i*he  interception  of  meals.  Under  oriia 
circumstances  work  shall  not  be^in  earlier  than  7  a.  m..  except  where* the  workin;^ 
is  divided  into  two  shifts,  in  which  case  the  following  table  shall  be  determining, «* 
the  understanding,  however,  that  these  two  shifts  change  occasionally: 


Time.  FUrt  ShifL  iSecoiidd 


6  a.m.— 7a. M ..I  xl 

7a.m.— 8a.m X  *> 

8  a.  M.— Ha.  M BrealdEast  ""'xl 

9  A.  M.— IOa.  m .  X  3  xi 

10a.m.— llA.M !  x4  '       10 

11  A.M.— 12      M x5  x4 

12  M.— IP.M Dinner  IHnac 

Ip.  M.—  2p.  M I  x6  xo 

2p.m.— 3p.m ,  x7  x^ 

3  p.m.—  4p.  m '  X  8  xT 

4p.m.— 5P.M x9  I        x!« 

5  p.  M.—  6p.  M x^ 


But  in  no  brewer>'  or  malt  hou>c  shall  work  commence  earlier  than  6  a.  x  tififH 
men  enii>loyeil  at  t^e  brew  cop}«er.  who  shall  be  {permitted  to  commence  Mriier  AMI 
regular  force. 

All  necessary  work  perf ormetl  on  Sundays  or  holidays  shall  be  toaiiidjii4J 
and  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  ]»er  hour. 

The  night  watchmen  shall  likewise  work  nine  consecutive  hours  f^w^ 
vt  meals )« but  it  shall  be  \el\  \o  «l  txv\v\>i^\  «k^cKfttci«nt  between  ^* 
or  foreman  when  their  mghVs  wot\l  *\ia\\\i^\Tv. 
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Pay  for  overtime  being  assured,  no  man  shall  ref ase  to  work  overtime  when  ordered  to 
lo  so  by  the  foreman. 

MINIMUM  WAOB8. 

The  following  shall  be  the  minimum  wages: 

Employes  in  wash  house,  $15  per  week;  wash  house  boss  (if  engaged  as  such),  not  less 
than  |17  per  week.  ' 

Employes  in  malt  house,  cellars,  and  at  the  brew  copper,  |17  per  week;  first  maltster 
uid  first  cellar  man  (if  engaged  as  such),  not  less  than  |18  per  week.  In  case  a  man 
storks  in  both  the  wash  house  and  cellar  or  malt  house,  his  wages  shall  not  be  less  than 
^6  per  week. 

Night  watchmen,  who  must  perform  maltsters*  or  brewers'  work,  shall  not  receive  lesa 
than  $17  per  week. 

Coopers  who  perform  regular  coopers'  work  and  furnish  their  own  tools,  $18  per  week; 
otherwise,  if  tools  are  furnished  by  the  brewery,  $17  per  week;  hoop  drivers,  $15  per  week. 

(The  pay  schedule  for  coopers  refers  only  to  the  branches  outsiae  of  San  Francisco.) 

Overtime  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  hour  in  all  brewery  and  malt  house 
Icmartments. 

Beer  shall  be  given  to  employes,  as  heretofore,  free  of  charge. 

Wages  shall  be  paid  weekly. 

In  case  dullness  of  the  trade  necessitates  a  reduction  of  the  working  force,  the  men 
ihall  be  laid  off  in  an  impartial  way  in  rotation.  No  one  shall  be  laid  off  loneer  or  less 
than  one  week  at  a  time.  Exempt  hereof  are  the  first  hands  in  such  establishments 
nrhere  more  than  six  men  are  employed. 

Further,  shall  all  legal  holidays,  as  well  as  the  labor  day  of  the  American  Federation 
>f  Labor,  be  considered  as  Sundays. 

INSTRUCTIONS  OF  THE  UNION  TO  ITS  MEMBERS. 

Section  1.  All  members  are  enjoined  to  perform  their  work  conscientiously,  and  to 
treat  their  foreman  and  employer  in  a  gentlemanly  and  courteous  manner.  Transgress- 
ors of  this  rule  will  be  fined,  suspended,  or  expelled  from  the  union,  as  the  gravity  of 
the  offense  may  be  determined  by  the  elected  trial  committee. 

Sec.  2.  Considering  drunkenness  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  brewery  workmen,  the 
union  will  deal  severely  with  such  members  who  should  become  intoxicated  during 
MTorking  hours  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  performing  their  work 
satisfactorily.  The  trial  committee  of  the  branch  shall  determine  what  punishment 
shall  be  inflicted  upon  those  transgressing  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  No  memoer  shall  be  permitted  to  accept  any  position  in  a  brewery  or  malt 
house,  whether  permanent  or  to  help  out,  unless  ne  has  oeen  sent  through  the  office  of 
the  union.  Transgressors  of  this  rule  shall  irrevocably  be  expelled  from  the  union. 
Should  there  be  anv  members  out  of  work  outside  of  San  Francisco,  the  respective 
branch  Secretaries  snail  then  have  the  right  to  furnish  the  needed  local  help;  provided^ 
houfever.  that  the  foreman  or  employer  has  no  objections  against  the  men  sent  and  fur- 
nished by  the  branch  Secretary. 

Sec.  4.  All  members  are  enjoined  to  abide  strictly  by  the  working  and  pay  rules 
appended  to  these  instructions,  and  to  report  any  irregularities  thereof  at  once  to  the 
office  of  the  union  or  to  the  executive  branch  officer.  The  penalty  for  willful  neglect  or 
non-adherence  to  this  rule  will  be  either  suspension  or  expulsion,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  5.  In  case  a  member  quits  work  or  is  discharged^  he  must  report  within  three 
hours  after  his  discharge  at  the  headquarters  or  to  the  executive  branch  officer,  so  that 
he  may  be  registered  as  a  member  out  of  work.  A  fine  of  $1  in  each  case  will  be  imposed 
ignoring  this  section  and  failing  to  report. 

Sec.  6.  No  member  shall  be  permitted  to  molest  the  foreman  or  proprietor  of  a  brew- 
ery or  malt-house  by  asking  for  work.  Transgressors  shall,^  as  soon  as  the  fact  has  been 
established,  be  expelled  from  the  union. 

Submitted  to  the  Council  of  Federated  Trades  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  indorsed  this 
3d  of  April,  1891,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ALFRED  FUHRMAN. 

[sea  L.J  President. 

HENRY   KRETLOW, 

Secretary. 
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NATIONAL  UNION  16  TO  NATIONAL  BREWING  CO. 

San  Fkancisco,  February  2, 1891. 
To  the  National  Brewing  Co.: 

Gentlemen:  I  am  instructed  by  National  Union  No.  16,  of  the  National  Union  of 
United  Brewery  Workmen  of  the  United  States,  according  to  a  resolution  unanimously 
passed  in  to-day's  special  meeting,  to  demand  of  von  the  immediate  reemployment  ot 
those  members  of  the  union,  who  were  suddenly  aischar^ed  b'j  '^wx  V^^Xwws^.  ^^tisJc^s^- 
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tlonal  cause.    They  are:  Will  Flagler,  John  May,  A.  Flansen,  F.  Dillmann,  Carl  J 
L.  Marquardt,  B.  ADraham,  J.  Ventuleth,  D.  Knache,  and  I^uis  Shumacher.    Should^ 
fail  to  comply  with  this  by  to-morrow  morning  at  7  o^cIock,  or  produce  a  nam 
vindication  of  your  action,*  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the  union,  br 
time,  action  would  have  to  be  taken  at  once,  placing  your  establishment  under  t&«>:| 
cott  of  the  National  Union  of  the  United  States. 

f8EAL.J  MAX.  BXJRKART. 

Brewers'  Exhibit  6. 

NATIONAL  BREWING  COMPANY  TO  FEDERATED  TRADES. 

National  Brewing  Company,  corner  Fulton  axd  Weiwteb  Stut? 

«AN  Francisco,  February  1. 1*L 

To  thf  Council  of  Frdernted  Trades  of  San  Francisco: 

Gentlemen:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  our  association,  held  this  afienhut: 
was  lu&sseil  to  discharge  the  objectional  men  now  in  our  employ  of  Union  Vl  nm  >!»* 
a  crew  of  men  from  your  union  in  tlieir  ix)sition,  to  go  into  effect  Monday.  IVrfx 
2il.  at  7  o'clock  a.  m.  * 

CHA8.  E.  HANSEN 

PrfsidBC 
GEO.  F.  VOLZ, 

Secreup 


NATIONAL  BREWING  COMP.OfT 
Per  G.  F.  Volz,  Secretary. 
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AGREEMENT  AND  RESOLUTIONS. 


Reti 

Fedeiatoti  Trailer  and  l^lx^r  Organizations  of  tlie  Pacific  Loast,  an  orzanizatioD  vk(^ 
)irincipal  place  of  busiiics:*  is  in  tlie  city  i>f  San  Francisco. 

Witnesseth:  Whereas,  the  said  lie preVenta live  Ciumcii  has,  the  first  dav  of  Sepwi''' 
A.  IV  ISSS.  dt'olarinl  and  caused  to  Ix*  advertised  a  boycott  on  the  United  Statei  ore'f* 

Now.  therefore,  in  c«>nsideration  of  and  on  condition  that  said  boycott  shall  b*lif»« 
at  the  se>>ion  of  said  Representative  I'ounril  next  «H?currine  after  the  date  of  this*?*" 
nient.  and  that  the  Hftini:t)f  said  boycott  shalM^e  immeitiatelv  publiclv  advertbei* 
tlie  ilaily  ne\vsj»ai»ers  of  the  city  of  .*^an  Kranci>co,  the  said  Ruilofph  Hagen  cowaaS-* 
aiui  ajirt'fs: 

Tluii  all  rule>  and  rej:ulation>  pa>sed  by  the  said  Brewers'  I*rotective  As50ciatiMii>: 
referriui:  to  tlie  future  and  i»resfiit  employment,  treatment,  I>aynient,  and  working  l<J- 
the  emp!ov«'s  in  the  different  breweries  ami  malt  houses  belonging:  to  niembeRVf'> 
^aid  a>MHnation.  ami  of  which  a  certitied  coi\v  is  annexeil  to  thesi'e  pr^aont*^  «.^ftir»aA: 
in  foRv  until  the  end  of  the  nu»nth  of  l>i>niary.  A.  I>.  l!?90,  from  the  date  first  iV" 
written. 

That  the  men  eni:ajfed  as  i>er  resolution  tlirousih  the  third  party  shall  be  distril«>- 
in  >uch  a  way  that  at  least  one  man  shall  W  as  soon  as  ].>ossible.  in  each  brvvYrrL'- 
malt  Iioum'.  belt»nirini:  to  the  members  of  the  Brewers'  I*rotective  Association. 

That  in  ea>>e  he.  tin*  said  l\ud<»lpli  llaiien.  is  furnished  within  six  (6)  week5 after -ik-*? 
with  a  list  or  li>ts  containin*:  the  name>  of  men  now  employed  in  the  breweri***-^ 
malt  housfs.  hi*  will  jjuaraiitte  to  rt'tain  in  their  respt»ctive  |H>sitions  at  least  fourflfiJ-' 
*>{  tiio  men  wlio>e  nam»*s  are  so  nuMitiom-d  on  said  list  or  lists*  provided,  iheAggnp^ 
numlHT  of  name>  contained  in  said  list  or  lists  shall  not  exceeii  the  number  of  sen<iQ 
<7o):  ami  po'iittol  further,  that  the  remainiiii;  four  fifths  of  said  men  do  not  TiolaM>4 
of  the  pro  vis  i  on  >  and  rules  re  1  at  inn  to  the  work  in  breweries  and  malt  houses  «■!>■ 
tained  in  annexeil  copy  of  resolution^'. 

That  the  conimiiieo  of  the  Brcwen**  Pn.>tective  Association,  appointed  fhp*! 
of  arranpiuk;  (or  the  calling  of  a  meet  in;:  at  the  end  of  six  months  f"** 
annexe<l  resolutions,  shall  take  no  step  without  lirst  consulting  the  Sft^ 
Arbitration  Committee. 
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the  Brewers'  Protective  Association,  the  difficulties  existing  between  the  Fedcnr 
Trades  and  the  Brewers'  Protective  Association,  with  full  power  to  demand  all  penw 
assistance  necessary  from  any  memher  of  this  association. 

[The  foregoing  resolutions  are  all  certified  by  the  seal  of  the  Brewers*  ProtectiTCl*t< 
ciation,  and  the  signature  of  B.  Mohr,  Secretary.— V.  Hoffxxtxb.] 
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ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT 

Between  the  Brewers^  Protective  Association  and  the  Brewers*  and  MaltMlers'  Vniotk  «f  I 
Pacific  Coast  {Local,  No,  16)  of  the  United  Brewers  of  the  United  States. 

Abticlx  I. 

Onlv  union  men  shall  be  employed,  but  when  it  is  impossible  to  get  capable  oi 
men  the  employers  shall  have  the'right  to  hire  non-union  men,  with  the  unoentandi 
that  such  men  shall  immediately  apply  for  membership  to  the  union. 

Articlb  II. 

All  locked-out  and  striking  members  of  the  Beer  Brewers'  and  Maltsters'  Union,  s 
out  of  employment,  shall  be  given  emplo3rment  either  in  a  brewery  or  mah  hA 
immediately. 

Articls  III. 

All  non-union  men  employed  now,  upon  application  shall  be  accepted  as  membcB 
the  union. 

Articls  IV. 

Should  anv  employ^,  through  sickness,  be  prevented  from  performing  his  w<irk,!t 
emi)loy^  shall,  after  regaining  his  health,  be  reinstated  in  his  former  position,  pnni 
sucn  sickness  does  not  exceed  two  months. 

Article  V. 

It  shall  be  at  the  option  of  each  employ^  to  board  and  lodge  where  and  with  whoo 
pleases. 

Articlb  VI. 

The  following  shall  be  considereil  co^nt  reasons  for  the  discharge  of  emrioi 
(1)  Negligence  m  the  performance  of  his  duties;  ^2)  dishonesty;  (3)  lack  of  im 
towards  his  emt»loyers  or  foreman;  (4)  unavoidable  circumstances  which  render  a  IM 
tion  of  the  employed  forces  necessarj\ 

Article  VII. 

Ten  hours  shall  constitute  a  week  days  work.  Sunday  work  shall  not  exceed  ih 
hours  in  breweries  and  five  hours  in  malt  houses;  appoitionment  of  time  tobeifv 
ujx»n  between  the  proprietor  or  foreman  and  the  men  employed.  In  the  lager  b 
dei»artments  of  the  breweries  ten  consecutive  hours,  with  tne  exception  of  meaiti] 
shall  constitute  the  week  dav's  work. 

Article  VIII. 

Minimum  wages:  Employes  in  wash  houses,  fourteen  (|14)  dollars  a  week;  emtio, 
in  malt  houses.  Drew,  copi»eV.  and  fermenting  de^^tartments,  sixteen  (S16)  doUmnavt 
overtime  to  be  ]^i<l  at  the  rate  of  thirty  cents  an  hour  in  breweries  and  fifty  cents 
hour  in  malt  houses. 

Article  IX. 

All  employes  shall  l»e  alloweii  free  beer  in  moileration  while  at  work. 

Article  X. 

^^bould  anv  employe  sto]>  working  he  shall  l)e  entitled  to  a  certificate  setting  foitk 
ability  and  fionesiy." 

Article  XI. 

Any  amendments  or  alterations  to  these  rules  can  only  be  made  by 
contracting  parties. 

F.  HAG£V^ 
President  Brewers*  Protect 
[seal.]  ADOIjr- 

Secretary  Brewers*  Pjir 
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Brewers'  Exhibit  9. 
open  letter  of  united  states  brewers'  association. 

No.  2  Irving  Place,  New  York,  March  26,  1888. 

To  Brewer}/  Entploi/6s  atid  the  Public  Generally: 

Owing  to  a  lack  of  unity  on  one  side  and  concerted  coercive  action  on  the  other,  the 
brewery  in  nearly  all  the  large  centers  of  the  trade  submitted  to  the  dictates  of  the 
Brewery  Workiiignien's  Union  as  to  the  employment,  discharge,  treatment,  comi)ensa- 
tion,  and  working?  time  of  their  help.  The  raise  position  into  which  the  brewers  were 
forced,  much  against  their  inclination  and  better  judgment,  could  not  fail  to  bring  its 
evil  fruits,  and.  after  an  experience  of  nearly  eighteen  months,  it  has  become  unbear- 
able. We  are  therefore  determined  as  a  btxly  to  throw  off  the  onerous  burden,  and  to 
a^ain  assume  that  le^itimat«  control  of  our  business  affairs  to  which  an  equitable 
divisi(»n  of  the  respective  rights  and  duties  of  capital  and  labor  entitles  us. 

In  forming  this  resolution,  we  do  not  deny  to  labor  the  right  to  organize — a  right 
which  we  claim  and  exercise  ourself  as  employers;  nor  do  we  leave  out  of  sight,  or 
regret,  the  tendency  of  the  times  to  secure  to  the  workingman,  through  united  effort, 
amelioration  of  his  lot.  In  this  we  are  sincere,  and  we  assure  our  employes,  labor 
unions,  and  the  public  generally,  that  we  are  not  govenietl  in  our  present  action  by  the 
desire  or  intention  to  abridge  or  to  abrogate  any  fair  concession  as  to  hours  of  labor 
and  recomi>ense  therefor,  T/i'hich  we  have  made  to  our  workmen  under  former  agree- 
ments. Futhermore,  the  influence  of  the  United  States  Brewers'  Association  upon 
local  associations  and  individual  members  will  be  exerted  in  the  interest  of  brewerv 
employes  throughout  the  country,  to  the  end  that  no  real  grievance  may  go  unremedied. 
Existing  agreements,  not  violated  by  the  workmen,  willoe  strictly  carried  out  on  the 
part  of  the  employers;  but,  on  their  expiration,  no  new  agreements  will  be  made,  except- 
ing only  indivi<lual  agreements  between  employer  and  employ^. 

First  and  foremost,  we  base  this  action  on  the  inalienable  right  of  every  man  to  act 
as  a  free  agent  so  long  as  his  actions  do  not  infringe  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
others.    The  terms  of  tnese  lalx)r  contracts  interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  this  pre- 


liking  in  the  open  labor  market  from  those  willing 
conditions;  to  hire  and  discharge  his  help  to  suit  his  own  judgment,  and  to  deal  with 
employes  according  to  individual  merit  But^  apart  from  this  fundamental  cause,  we 
have  other  motives  and  reasons  for  our  determination  to  insist,  hereafter,  upon  dealing 
with  our  employes  without  the  interference  of  Brewery  Workingmen's  Unions.  The 
unwonted  power  conceded  to  these  unions  has  in  innumerable  instances  been  abtised 
for  the  perpretration  of  tyrannical  exactions  and  petty,  humiliating  annoyances.  Stip- 
ulations have  been  broken  with  impunity;  men,  discharged  as  objectionable,  have  been 
forced  back  upon  their  employers;  and  boycott  and  strike  have  been  rashly  threatened 
and  declared,  when  resistance  to  such  ana  other  irresponsible  actions  was  attempted. 
On  a  comj)aratively  small  number  of  men,  the  leaders  in  the  National  and  Local  Brew- 
ery Workmgmen's'Unions,  rests  the  responsibility  for  the  misdirection  and  willful  abuse 
of*  the  power  mistakenly  granted  to  these  organizations  in  the  settlement  of  labor  ques- 
tions. A  much  graver  responsibility,  however,  do  these  men  assume,  when  they  prosti- 
tute their  sway  over  the  minds  and  actions  of  brewery  workmen,  by  drawing  tHem  into 
atHliation  witii  anarchism,  upon  which  every  loyal  citizen  looks  with  condemnation 
and  abhorrence. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  considerations  we  have  adopted  the  following  resolutions, 
to  wit: 

Rettolved,  That  at  the  expiration  of  existing  contracts  no  new  agreements  shall  be 
made  with  any  Brewery  Workingmen's  I'nions. 

Rejtolved,  THat  we  assure  our  employes  and  the  public  that  this  action  is  not  taken 
for  the  puri)Ose  of  reducing  the  present  scale  of  wages  or  lengthening  the  time  of  labor, 
althougn  we  are  i)aving  to-dav,  lor  the  hours  of  work  and  kind  of  labor  required,  higher 
wages  than  are  paid  in  any  otner  industry. 

Resolved,  That  we  further  assure  our  workmen  that,  while  we  recognize  their  right  to 
secure  to  themselves  all  the  legitimate  benefits  to  be  derived  from  association  and  coop- 
eration, we  must  insist  that  their  efforts  in  this  direction  must  be  limited  to  that  point 
where  they  l)egin  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others. 

Resolved,  That  if  the  carrying  out  of  these  resolutions  should  lead  to  strikes,  we  faith- 
fully ]>romise  to  the  workmen  remaining  with  us,  and  to  those  who  take  tne  places 
made  vacant  bv  such  strikes,  full  protection  and  continuance  of  employment  as  long  as 
they  ]>orform  tlieir  duties  satisfactorily;  and  that  in  making  this  promise,  we  state  dis- 
tinctly that  this  protection  will  be  extended  to  all  employes,  irrespective  of  nationality. 

Resolved,  That  as  law-abiding  citizens  of  this  country,  we  express  our  abhorrence  of 
anarchism,  and  protest,  in  the  name  of  the  brewers  of  this  country  and  of  thousands 
of  loyal  workingmen  employed  by  them,  against  the  injustice  of  having  a  stigma 
attached  to  our  trade,  in  tne  public  mind,  on  account  of  anarchial  sympatnies  mani- 
fested by  Brewery  Workingmen's  Unions. 

For  tlie  purpose  of  making  these  resolutions  effective,  we  hereby  bind  ourselves  to 
mutual  support  and  protection,  and  reaffirm  our  adherence  to  the  following  pledge: 
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WILLIAM  A.  MILES. 
F.I'  HAEP  KATZEXMAYlir 
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beer  syndicate,  so  I  suppose,  and  the  near  future  will  tell  that  I  was  not  wrong  in  my 
suppo'sition,  and  the  latter  will  endeavor  to  ruin  the  local  still  independent  breweries,  in 
oraer  to  clear  the  tield  of  competition. 

"There  will  be  a  tight  a^ain  in  the  near  future,  as  new  demands  will  be  made  of 
brewery  bosses,  which  the  independent  breweries  cannot  grant,  and  the  consequence 
will  be  that  these  latter  will  be  crushed  out  by  Fuhrman,  with  the  assistance  of  organ- 
ized labor.  The  fieht  will  be  won  by  Fuhrman,  and  he  will  then,  in  all  his  glory,  with 
well-filled  sacks,  depart  from  the  Brewers'  Union.  Then  will  the  time  have  arrived 
when  the  syndicate  will  revenge  itself  on  the  Brewers'  Union,  and  will  deprive  it  of  all 
the  advantages  and  concessions  gained,  and  at  last  it  will  even  be  said  that  Fuhrman  is 
the  only  man  canable  of  leading  the  Brewers'  Union. 

"To  frustrate  tnis  is  our  plan,  and  I  ask  you  now  whether  you  will  aid  and  help  us  in 
this  or  not. 

"  We  request  you  to  send  us  immediately  the  charter  of  Local  Union  No.  16,  because 
under  this  charter  we  will  organize  here  a  new  union.  I^et  all  old  differences  be  set  aside, 
and  telegraph  to  me  immediately  upon  receipt  of  this  letter  whether  you  will  send  the 
charter  or  not.  I  pledge  you  my  word  of  honor  that  we  have  the  most  honorable  inten- 
tions. The  charter  will  l>e  given,  upon  receipt^  to  a  committee  composed  of  members  of 
the  socialistic  Labor  Party,  the  socialistic  Singing  Society,  the  German  Nationalist  Club, 
and  a  few  members  of  the  here  existing  Brewers' iJnion^  and  we  have  further  agreed  that 
the  constitution  of  the  union  to  be  organized  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  National  Union.  The  existing  differences  shall  be  submitted  to  a  general 
vote,  and  we  will  abide  by  the  will  of  the  majority. 

"I  hope  that  wUl  satisfy  you;  it  is  an  extraordinary  case,  and  I  believe  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  it  should  be  granted,  because  we  cannot  organize  ourselves  before 
we  have  the  charter,  and  haste,  great  haste,  is  needed. 

"  The  Federation  of  Trades  has  been  split  through  the  late  occurrences,  and  we  must 
profit  bv  this  weakness. 

"  In  the  brewers',  as  well  as  in  other  unions,  exists  the  greatest  dissatisfaction  against 
Fuhrman,  and  all  circumstances  are  favorable  for  us.    It  means  only  quick  action. 

"Again,  I  beg  of  vou,  act  at  once,  and  grant  our  prayers. 

"Upon  receipt  of  your  dispatch,  if  favorable,  a  committee  will  immediately  wait  upon 
the  independent  breweries,  and  request  them  to  put  our  men  to  work,  when  organized, 
and  we  are  convinced  they  will  grant  our  request  with  immense  pleasure,  because  the 
hatred  against  Fuhrman  is  enormous. 

"  I  have  accuse<i  Fuhrman  of  treason  in  the  Brewers'  Union.  The  case  was  tried  last 
Sunday,  and  if  you  will  open  to  me  the  columns  of  the  'Brauer  Zeitung'  I  will  send  all 
the  proceedings. 

"Again,  send  an  immediate  answer,  because  haste  is  needed. 

" Respect! uUv  signed,  for  Henry  Weissmann  (Nationalist),  Martin  Krasser  (National- 
ist), (ieorge  Chlementz  (Brewer),  John  Hagler  (Brewer), Kahlke  (Socialist),  Albert 

Wilde  (Socialist)." 

In  reference  to  the  persons  whose  names  are  attached  to  the  aforementioned  letter, 
your  committee  desires  to  state  that  Weissmann  is  a  baker  boss,  Krasser  and  Kahlke  are 
tailor  bosses,  Hagler  and  Wilde  saloonkeepers,  and  Chlementz  is  an  expelled  member  of 
the  Brewery  Workmen's  Union. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  beg  leave  to  recommend  that  in  our  opinion  a  set  of 
men  that  would  glory  in  a  split  in  the  federation,  and  therebv  seek  admittance  to  it, 
are  not  desirable  as  members  to  this  body.  There  is  no  need  !or  us  to  dwell  upon  the 
falsity  of  such  statement  pertaining  to  the  federation. 

Your  committee  further  recommends  that  prompt  action  should  be  taken  to  squelch 
the  motives  and  actions  of  these  parties  who  are  being  used  by  those  who  have  no  iriend- 
ghip  or  love  for  organized  labor,  and  especially  the  Brewery  Workmen's  Union  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Your  committee  furthermore  recommends  that  the  Brewery  Workmen's  Union  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  be  requested  to  take  such  action,  as  it  may  deem  wise  and  proper,  against 
those  who  are  members  of  this  so-called  Union,  who  are  working  in  the  breweries  under 
their  jurisdiction. 

Respectfullv  submitted. 

C.  J.  BOYLE, 
Secretary  Organizing  Committee. 

Ap|>roved  by  Charles  Grambarth,  Chairman,  and  committeemen  Ed.  McGuire,  Frank 
Schmitz,  ,1.  K.* Phillips. 
Adopted  unanimously  by  a  rising  vote. 
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TO  THE  rUBLK^  IN  GENERAL  AND  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE  IN  PARTICULAR. 

'  Skall  Fiihrman  be  allowed  to  Prostitute  the  Cause  of  Lahore  to  Serve  hi$  Individual  In- 

terestj  at  the  Cost  of  Justice  and  Truth, 

The  daily  press  of  San  Francisco  has  been,  for  some  t\ii\«  \»«AV\x3^\o^'tftVs^^^<^^^^'^ 
:* called  Brewery  Workmen's  war,  t.e.,  a  division  bet^vwiv  \\ve  \xmo\i  lA  ^T«^«t^  ^ <^"^^*^^^^ 
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oon*:«iere»l  private  oom  muni  cat  ion*.  Fuhrnian  knew  thai  the  carpenters  were  in^ro^ 
tiiroiiiih  ihi-ir  National  Stx-reiary  .if  ii.-nj !.«■!>"  havinti:  sc-nt  these  nntices  of  the  L*i>Qih.:- 
*v:s|^-h*:on.  and  that  the  ueletratf  of  iha:  union  wa*  in>trucied  to  force  FnhnuoLV 
irivo  an  aoo.»".nT  a^  lo  )w.w  liV  disi-'sei  i-f  them.  Fuhmian  {iroiuptly  came  fonb  *; 
si>"»n  a>  the  r.:t^tini:  wa<  i-j-en.  an-i.  !i::rai::i-«v.*  a*  it  may  s<t.-ni.  the  council  accepTMb 
Ivo'.d  excu?*-.  and  :n?:ead  :>'.  fitchin*:  iht-  ftllvw  ::|.  in  >an  «jueutin  for  emliezzHn^- 
:^.l:-^■•r:an:  a  «.>»rrts';n^r..itnoe,  '^-.'.itily  •iv.i.-nvltir'i  t-."  liii*  act  of  unparalleled  iriiir' 
>hov.i :  the  letter  have  rt-aohe^i  the  li'.-'.'.nc:!  i-v-fv-n-  The  srnii-annnal  election  of  ortwy-^ 
ar.-.l  ihi-  aj  j'l:oat:<'n  ff  r:i'.'»n  >'.■.  1»'..  iri-i'Tea'i  --f  ':t-:nk:  ht-M  back  by  Fiihmian  iTL>r 
<ia:  i:i  the  :«-ie ration  w:-.*  .::>;•'.: tc-i  ::.«Lrel:;i.  t::::;s:»  w.-uld  have  taken  a  different  co2?r 
a::-:  :''.;*t!oe  wov.'.l  have  "jn.r::  ■.i-.-nc. 

yv.hrr.-..ir.V  aoc;:>atii-:i  that  the  National  Vni':;  wa*  controlled  by  anarchi^ts^ :?  :•■ 

f.*'.ii>'".e  ;i:".-.:  childir^h  as  to  :iive>>i::»te  any  ler-.jihy  ret.Iy.  but  fi.ir  the  ^take  of  truiL.-t' 

it  \'v  sai-i  that  the  acc'.;<tT  hinisvli  wa*.  i:i  l-'^S'*  an  i  l>'r\  one  of  the  zno^t  loud-mr-^Jf 

iy v..ir..i:er>- and  wa<  exj-rlli-:  fr-m  the  >*vr^t  Exei?:::ive  «*'*minitiee  of  the  Ami-*  •-!:• 
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T:.',  u^^::  :;  :"  ^;u^s  ■>  :Vrr  ;:  v:;i:?^  f  :  TMt-iaion.  At  time*  th- 
v.:".:  v.  i.:'->  '.  r:  V.  .. :.-  " ;  ../.v..  v..-:  .; :-.  v  :  .::,T  ?..'*:.  a  Acain  the  shin  owrf^ 
■.-:.~:    ;  "  y.  ;.  .".'.:.■:.  '  :*.:  :.•. ::..-.  r  ^:..•:  ....s     ■•>::  ;»j>ltr  to  hold  adraDls^ 

^IM   ■*>.-  •  ^  .«  ^ 

A..-  >....  '  ■■..-..>   .\?^ •'...-    Ti. r.i  »o  resist  the  Coast  £«• 
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..  :...-.iv...«  •••>  ■' - .leiice  think  he  htf 'j 
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suspected  by  him  of  having  sympathy  with  the  enemy.  This  was  the 
misfortune  of  ship  owners,  and  not  seldom  their  fault.  And  then  Jack 
was  not  much  used  to  freedom,  so  when  he  came  in  possession  of  a  little, 
it  should  be  no  marvel  if  he  did  not  use  it  well.  It  would  have  been  a 
great  wonder,  indeed,  if,  in  breaking  loose  from  the  boarding  house,  he 
did  not  try  to  run  the  ship.  Low  wages,  long  hours,  lack  of  employ- 
ment, boarding-house  slavery,  and  every  other  ill  he  knew,  seemed  allied 
for  his  undoing,  and  he  was  not  much  in  mood  to  make  nice  distinctions. 
Thus,  the  "exactions"  of  the  union  may  be  explained. 

The  line,  however,  must  be  drawn  at  lawless  acts  of  violence,  and 
while  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  certain  alleged  crimes  were  com- 
mitted bv  members  of  the  union,  it  is  unfortunate  that  their  actions 
brought  the  imputation  of  crime  against  their  organization. 

The  conflict  has  somewhat  cleared  the  vision  of  both  ship  owner  and 
sailor,  and  while  each  still  regards  the  other  his  enemy,  he  does  not  . 
appear  quite  as  bad  as  he  did.  But  the  question  of  wages  is  no  nearer 
settlement,  and  the  present  seems  a  good  time  for  both  parties  to  fall 
foul  of  the  fact  that  the  mere  scaling  down  of  wages  a  few  dollars  "  till 
business  revives  again,"  cannot  put  all  the  idle  ships  in  commission  nor 
find  places  for  a  thousand  surplus  sailors.  Suppose,  again,  business 
should  not  *' revive"  according  to  schedule,  what  then?  The  same  old 
story — too  many  ships,  too  many  men,  not  enough  business. 


Wednesday,  July  6,  1892. 
Testimony  of  E.  M.  Herrick. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

1  am  the  President  of  the  Pacific  Pine  Lumber  Co.,  which  is  a  com- 
pany engaged  in  the  commission  business,  handling  lumber.  The  ship 
owners  of  the  Pacific  Coast  had  an  organization,  but  do  not  have  now, 
and  have  not  for  four  or  five  years.  Since  that  time  I  think  there  have 
been  two  meetings  of  the  ship  owners,  growing  out  of  matters  between 
them  and  the  Coast  Seamen's  Union.  The  first  meeting  was  to  consider  a 
proposition  presented  by  the  Coast  Seamen's  Union  relative  to  some  points 
that  they  suggested  would  be  of  advantage  to  both  the  sailors  and  ship 
owners.  The  second  was  a  meeting  to  consider  a  proposition  on  behalf  of 
the  sliip  owners  made  to  the  Coast  Seamen's  Union,  relative  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages,  owing  to  the  depressed  condition  of  things  existing  in  the 
freighting  market.  I  think  the  principal  point  that  appealed  to  the 
lumber  ship  owners  was  the  proposition  of  the  Coast  Seamen's  Union  to 
permit  sailors  to  discharge  vessels  of  larger  capacity  than  they  had  been 
discharging  previously,  and  in  consideration  of  the  ship  owners  confin- 
ing their  shipping  entirely  to  the  office  of  the  Coast  Seamen's  Union 
shipping  office,  they  would  arrange  to  have  sailors  discharge,  whenever 
required  by  the  ship  ow^ners,  to  the  extent  of  a  million  feet,  or,  in  fact, 
without  any  limit  as  to  the  size  of  the  vessel.  It  came  to  naught,  if  I 
recollect  right,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  Coast  Seamen's  Union  did  inaugu- 
rate their  shipping  office  at  that  time,  without  any  very  aggravated 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  ship  owners,  and  I  think  that  most  of  the 
vessel  owners  depended  upon  the  shipping  office  to  get  their  men;  and 
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I  think  the  majority  of  them  do  their  shipping  there  now.     Theoth? 
proposition  the  Coast  Seamen's  Union  rejected. 

My  testimony  is  based,  principally,  on  my  personal  experience  a-". 
representative  of  ships  and  vessels  in  this  port,  which  covers  a  j)eri>: 
of  nearly  twenty  years.  The  most  serious  difficulties  between  fh 
owners  and  sailors  existed  about  six  or  seven  years  ago,  during  the  eik 
ence  of  the  Ship  Owners'  Association.  In  fact,  the  Ship  Owners'  Asv' 
ciation  was  formed  by  reason  of  difficulties  existing  during  that  tiiK 
The  contest  was  waged  pretty  vigorously  for  about  two  years.  Th(«- 
difficulties  were  incident  to  the  exactions  made  at  that  time  by  the  Oja- 
Seamen's  Union,  and  interference  in  ship  owners,  as  regardstheir  nA' 
to  control  their  own  property — to  sail  it,  to  manage  it — and,  of  eour« 
the  question  of  wages  was  a  material  one,  and  the  claim  on  the  part' 
the  ship  owners  to  ship  non-union  crews  at  the  wages  they  believed  th*] 
could  get  the  men  at.  That  was,  of  course,  opposed  by  the  Coast  if^ 
men's  Union,  and  a  great  many  acts  of  violence  were  the  result  of:: 
The  acts  of  violence  were,  in  every  instance,  caused  by  attempts  to  ?hl; 
non-union  crews.  The  existence  of  the  Ship  Owners*  Association  ^a 
caused  entirely  by  these  difficulties.  The  association  remained  in  exi?i 
ence  about  two  years,  and  it  was  retired  by  the  indisposition  on  the  j^ 
of  several  individual  ship  owners  to  wage  the  contest  any  longer.  Ther 
is  considerable  discussion  as  to  its  reorganization  now,  owing  to  tth 
troubles  now  existing. 

Some  of  the  rules  of  the  Coast  Seamen's  Union  which  the  shipownrr 
objected  to  were  the  idea  of  some  member  of  the  union  being  de?i: 
nated  as  a  representative  on  shipboard,  and  having  meetings  among 'b' 
crews,  and  taking  cognizance  of  the  various  acts  of  officers,  and  lodgirii 
complaints,  and  matters  of  that  kind.  Again,  where  a  vessel  is  takin; 
a  cargo  prior  to  going  to  sea,  the  crew  invariably  quits  work  at  ooVlock 
whether  a  dray  load  oi  .Cixnis  is  only  half  tinished  or  not,  and  the  ownrJi 
are  obliged  to  employ  a  watchman  or  let  the  officers  put  the  merchandtf 
aboard.  In  mill  ports  I  think  the  quitting  time  is  the  same  as  the  qui: 
ting  time  of  the  mill  emplovi's.  Tlie  schedule  of  prices  of  the  Cc«f' 
Seamen's  Union  is  -130  for  coasting  and  ^40  for  foreign  ports.  Wbt: 
vessels  are  in  port,  when  sailors  are  discharging,  they  quit  in  the  ioy 
nix^n  and  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  in  order  to  have  coffee,  at: 
they  do  the  same  at  mill  ports.  1  think  the  rates  of  the  union  are  highf: 
than  in  other  countries.  On  the  lakes  I  think  they  pay  about  thesia* 
wages,  and  there  they  are  high,  owing  to  the  ice-bound  condition?  :■'■ 
several  montlis  in  the  year.  On  an  average  lake  navigation  would  N 
interfered  with  four  months  in  the  year,  jxjssibly  five,  and  that  i^tii 
reason  they  pay  high  wages  tliere.  This  exaction  of  wages  upon  &? 
coast  has  a  deterrent  etleot  upon  American  tonnage.  At  present  tk 
shipping  trade  is  very  depressed  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  large  nnmbe: 
of  vesseliJ  are  laid  up  in  Oakland  Creek  and  over  at  Sausalito,  and  then? 
are  a  number  of  them  laid  up  at  home  ports  on  Puget  Sound  owing t- 
the  general  depression  in  the  lumber  and  coal  business  particularlv.  A 
redurtion  of  wages  would  relieve  this  condition  of  things  to  the  ektttf 
that  it  would  enable  vessels  to  reduce  their  expenses. 

There  is  a  very  large  surplus  of  sailors  at  this  time,  both  of  imiwi  -^ 
non-union  men.     The  union  undertakes  to  regulate  the  hoars  a' 
in  port,  they  being  from  7  a.  m.  until  12  m.,  and  from  1  until  i^ir 
as  expressed  in  the  ship  owners*  meetings,  it  was  uudkor 
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request  for  a  reduction  of  seamen's  wages  would  be  but  temporary  in  its 
effect,  until  the  present  period  of  depression  in  shipping  had  passed; 
but  I  don't  remember  whether  that  was  made  a  portion  of  the  proposition 
or  not;  I  was  not  on  the  committee.  The  objection  amongst  ship  owners 
to  the  union  is  not  to  the  organization,  but  to  their  arbitrary  exactions. 
In  my  own  experience  within  the  past  few  months,  in  one  instance  where 
I  had  been  shipping  upon  a  certain  style  of  articles  that  were  made  up 
more  with  regard  to  personal  office  convenience  than  anything  else,  and 
I  devised  shipping  articles  of  my  own,  and  those  articles  were  objected 
to  simply  because  there  was  some  variation  that  I  did  not  consider 
material  from  the  ordinary  articles.  And  about  half  an  hour  before 
the  vessel  was  ready  to  proceed  to  sea,  with  a  tug  alongside,  I  was  noti- 
fied by  the  shipping  officer  of  the  union  that  the  men  could  not  go  on 
those  articles.  I  asked  him  if  the  men  objected  themselves,  and  he  said 
they  did  not,  but  they  were  entirely  controlled  by  the  officers  of  the 
union.  I  insisted  upon  the  men  going  upon  the  articles,  and  finally 
they  permitted  the  vessel  to  sail,  but  stated  that  thereafter  crews  must 
be  shipped  on  the  ordinary  articles. 

There  was  another  instance  some  three  or  four  weeks  ago.  I  have 
been  in  the  habit,  when  chartering  a  vessel  for  a  down-coast  cargo,  of 
shipping  a  crew  at  this  port  to  the  mill,  and  load;  thence  to  the  south 
coast  port,  there  discharge,  and  return  to  the  mill  again  and  load,  and 
then  to  San  Francisco  for  final  discharge,  making  practically  two  voy- 
ages in  one.  In  this  instance  I  chartered  the  vessel  to  an  outside 
party,  to  proceed  to  San  Pedro.  The  shipping  officer  at  first  abso- 
lutely refused  to  permit  the  crew  to  be  shipped  on  those  lines,  claiming 
that  the  crew  must  be  discharged  at  San  Pedro,  and  there  paid  oft',  and 
a  new  crew  taken  at  San  Pedro.  But  I  objected  to  that,  because  it  was 
excessively  inconvenient  for  me,  having  no  agent  there  to  forward  money 
to.  When  the  shipmaster  told  me  that  was  the  ultimatum.  I  asked 
him  to  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Mackay  to  what  I  claimed  was  the  injust- 
ice of  the  act,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards  he  came  back  and  assented 
to  the  proposition,  and  even  granted  more  than  I  asked. 

Those  are  the  only  two  instances  that  I  know  of  where  they  have 
modified  the  strictness  of  their  rules  upon  the  statement  of  a  ship 
owner.  At  the  time  that  they  made  these  concessions  there  was  a  large 
surplus  of  sailors,  and  a  good  many  non-union  crews  were  being  shipped. 
Had  it  not  been  for  that  fact  I  think  thev  would  have  been  more  exact- 
ing.  The  ship  owners  as  a  body  do  not  deal  arbitrarily  with  the  sailors, 
as  does  the  Coast  Seamen's  Union  with  the  ship  owners,  for  the  reason 
that  the  average  rej)resentatives  of  outside  tonnage  in  this  port  have  no 
discretion  beyond  the  chartering  of  the  vessel;  and  when  it  comes  to  lay 
up  a  vessel  for  the  sake  of  principle  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  get  the 
assent  of  their  fifteen  or  sixteen  fractional  owners. 

The  rates  of  wages  prevailing  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  I  think,  are  $20 
to  $25;  and  the  rates  prevailing  in  foreign  countries  are  $15  to  $20. 
The  system  of  rotation  in  service  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  ship  owner, 
and  I  think  equally  unsatisfactory  to  the  individual  sailor.  We  have 
had  in  our  employ  men  who  sailed  continuously  for  twelve  to  fifteen 
years,  and  they  are  debarred  from  that  continuous  employment  now 
very  much  against  their  expressed  inclinations.  Rotation  in  service  is 
upon  the  following  basis:  There  being  a  surplus  of  men,  and  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  Coast  Seamen's  Union  being  to  divide  the  labor,  it  is 
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impossible  to  give  the  entire  membership  continuous  employment,  and 
those  who  have  enjoyed  from  one  to  three  voyages  are  compelled  to 
remain  ashore  and  let  those  who  have  been  ashore  one  or  two  voyages 
take  their  chances.  That  takes  from  the  master  the  selection  of  his 
men,  and  that  is  naturally  unsatisfactory  to  him,  because  the  whole 
risk  of  his  craft  depends  largely  upon  the  character  of  his  crew,  and 
men  who  have  given  satisfactory  service  are  thus  debarred  from  sailing 
with  him.  Since  the  formation  of  the  union  there  has  been  much  cause 
of  complaint  on  account  of  taking  crews  off  of  vessels  by  union  men 
representing  the  union,  sometimes  breaking  into  the  quarters,  cutting 
the  lines,  cutting  sails,  and  destroying  property.  I  think  if  any  of 
their  men  are  hurt  while  committing  these  attacks  that  the  union  takes 
care  of  them.  In  every  instance  these  attacks  have  been  made  where 
there  was  an  attempt  to  ship  a  non-union  crew.  The  union  objects  to 
any  non-union  man  being  shipped,  no  matter  at  what  wages.  A  union 
man  must  ship  through  the  action  of  the  union  and  through  their  ofiSce. 

I  think  that  the  present  surplus  of  men  in  this  port  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  high  rate  of  wages  ruling  on  this  coast  has  induced  a  great 
many  men  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  come  here.  The  only  remedy 
that  I  can  suggest  by  which  the  conflicts  between  sailors  and  ship 
owners  could  be  avoided  in  the  future,  would  be  that  there  be  less  of  the 
arbitrary  exactions,  less  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  might,  and  a 
little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Coast  Seamen's  Union  to  consider 
the  situation  of  the  ship  owner,  and  recognize  that  there  are  times  now 
and  then  when  concessions  should  be  made  on  both  sides.  I  think  at 
the  present  time  it  is  absolutely  incumbent  upon  the  Coast  Seamen's 
Union  that  they  should  reduce  wages,  and  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
keeping  surplus  sailors  away  from  this  coast,  and  would  keep  down 
expenses,  so  that  many  vessels  that  are  now  laid  up  might  go  into 
commission.  There  are  times  when  vessels  can  go  safely  with  one  or 
two  men  short,  but  that  is  objected  to. 

I  know  nothing  about  the  boarding-house  system,  except  that  until 
recently  the  sailor  has  been  in  the  habit  of  }x>arding  in  what  are  called 
sailor  boarding  houses,  and  ship  owners  have  been  obliged  to  get  their 
men  from  these  boarding  houses  as  a  rule.  Sometimes  masters  would 
pick  up  men  here  and  men  there;  others  would  confine  their  shipping 
entirely  to  boarding  masters.  I  recollect  that  for  years  our  employ 
confined  its  shipping  to  a  person  who  kept  a  boarding  house,  and  1 
never  heard  any  objections  urged  on  the  part  of  his  boarders  to  his 
management.  I  know  he  always  gave  us  satisfactory  sailors,  and  when 
they  came  ashore  they  went  there,  and  when  they  were  ready  to  go  to 
sea  they  went.  1  believe  there  are  worse  boarding-house  masters  than 
McPherson.  That  custom  has  no  connection  whatever  with  unionism. 
I  have  never  heard  any  objection  on  the  part  of  ship  owners  that  the 
shipping  of  men  should  be  taken  out  of  the  control  of  the  boarding- 
house  masters,  but  they  do  object  to  shipping  men  from  the  union  office; 
they  would  prefer  to  ship  their  crews  on  board  of  their  vessels.  The 
objection  lies  in  the  union  dictating  the  men  who  shall  go,  instead  of 
letting  the  masters  make  their  own  selections. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  rate  of  wages  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  I  am  not  certain  whether  the  rate  was  established 
at  $40  at  the  outset  by  the  union,  or  whether  it  commenced  at  $35  and 
then  was  advanced  to  $40.     Prior  to  that  there  was  never  any  difficulty 
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havo  Btatcd  that  after  calling  for  a  certain  number  of  men  they  were 
obliged  to  take  the  number  of  men  that  were  parceled  out  to  them;  bat 
there  havo  been  some  instances  where  they  have  made  strenuous  obje^ 
tiouH,  and  their  objections  have  been  assented  to,  and  other  men  put  in 
their  places.  I  have  never  seen  the  shipping  rules.  [The  shipping  rules 
an*  offered  in  evidence  and  marked  Exhibit  1.] 

The  C'aptains  and  owners  have  both  complained  time  and  again  of 
the  exactions  of  the  union.     1  believe  that  the  debased  condition  of  the 
Hailor  in  every  })ort  and  every  country  in  the  world  has  been  brought 
about  by  himself,  and  I  will  grant  unhesitatingly  that  so  far  as  my 
obHervation  gors  of  the  Coast  Seamen's  Union,  that  they  have  benefited 
perHonally  and  in  every  respect  the  sailor  in  this  port  and  on  this  coast; 
and  our  objection  d(H'S  not  lie  to  the  organization  so  long  as  it  keeps 
within  the  liinitH  of  its  written  law  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  those 
reHults,  l)Ut  we  do  object  to  the  acts  of  violence  that  they  have  com- 
uiittiMl  in  tMuleuvoring  to  control  matters  that  should  not  properly  be 
witliin  their  control.     The  rank  and  file  of  the  Coast  Seamen's  Union 
nienihrrHliip  in  natisfaetory  to  the  ship  owners  of  this  coast,  and  I  think 
iniv  hliip  «»wner  would  prefer  to  have  those  men  and  have  them  shipped 
wiiliiMit  any  troul»h\  and  have  no  trouble  at  ports  of  destination,  if  they 
niiiM  Kot  (hem  at  $oO,  even  if  they  could  get  a  scab  crew  at  J^25;  but 
IIm  rn  iH  a  very  marked  ditference  between  the  wages  non-union  men  are 
miiihK  to  take  and  those  exacted  by  the  union.     When  wages  were  *30, 
Ihiimiiphh  wan  pretty  goiul,  and  it  was  not  a  decrease  in  business  that 
niiiMiMl  itM  turlher  reduction  to  $25,  but  rather  a  surplus  of  men,  which 
tilt'  nliip  (»\vners  tiH>k  advantage  of,  the  same  as  they  would  of  any  other 
roiiuunility.     On  this  coast  the  employment  of  a  sailor  is  almost  con- 
Htaiil.     On  tlie  hirge  coasting  vessels  they  are  in  port  discharging,  some 
mIx  days,  some  ten  days,  according  to  the  size;  the  crew  is  generally 
dinrharged  the  day  they  arrive,  one  or  two  being  kept  aboard  the  vessel, 
anil  the  rrew  is  shipped  the  day  before  or  the  day  of  departure,  according 
t.ji  whrtlier  there  is  any  up  freight  to  carry.     On  vessels  carrying  eight 
uwu,  wi'  woiiKl  sometimes  keep  two  aboard  in  port,  and  the  rest  would  be 
flischargt'd,  and  taking  fifty  days  as  an  average  voyage,  and  adding  the 
tinu»  in  port,  would  make  sixty  days;  perhaj)s  there  would  1)C  a  loss  of  six 
davs  when  these  men  would  not  be  under  pay,  say  10  per  cent.     They 
woiihi  hr  under  wages  tlie  rest  of  the  time.     1  think  we  gave  employ- 
MM'nt  about  the  same  as  all  mill  vessels.     Probably  the  idle  time  for  the 
avrrage  coaster  would  be  thirty  to  thirty-five  days  in  the  year. 

Id  tixingthe  wages  of  sailors,  you  must  hear  in  mind  that  the  sailor 
lias  his  hoard  furnished  him.  He  has  no  room  rent  to  pay,  except  for 
till*  few  days  he  is  in  port,  and  while  on  shiplward  he  has  no  tempta- 
tion to  spend  money;  so  if  lie  exercises  the  thrift  that  must  be  exer- 
ilhrd  hy  any  man  in  any  character  of  employment  to  save  money,  it 
hiM'niH  to  me  he  has  a  letter  chance  to  save  than  men  who  are  working 
lin  t'.M)  or  .f.'U)  a  month  as  coachmen  or  gardeners,  or  similar  positions. 
I  Ihink  a  saih»r  has  as  muchopj>ortunity  to  marry  and  make  a  home  as 
a  iiiiin  in  the  other  lines  that  I  have  mentioned.  Previous  to  the  estab- 
h.diiiiiMit  of  the  shipping  ollice,  or  when  the  sailors  were  shipped  under 
llu.  lMiiu'iling-houst»  system,  Jack  generally  got  rid  of  his  money  alx>ut 
I m  Ills  lour  hi»urs  after  he  got  into  port,  and  was  ready  to  go  to  sea 
a^.iiu  I  know  as  a  rule  a  sailor  in  all  countries  and  all  ports  is  rathera 
pitilh^.itit  character,  and  in  all  places  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  been  gen- 
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erally  under  the  boarding  master's  rule;  whether  it  is  forced  or  elective 
I  cannot  say. 

I  consider  it  a  very  arbitrary  exaction,  and  an  exasperating  one,  at 
times,  that  compels  the  men  to  quit  at  5  o'clock.  I  don't  know  that  ship 
owners  would  object  to  paying  extra  time  for  that  extra  labor,  but  there 
is  a  recognized  identity  of  interest  between  employer  and  employe,  where 
a  few  minutes  extra  time  would  hardly  justify  the  exaction  of  extra  pay. 
Our  rule  is  to  pay  for  the  day  shipped  and  th«  day  on  which  discharged, 
whether  they  are  discharged  before  noon  or  after  noon;  and  in  cases 
where  we  have  had  vessels  go  to  Vallejo,  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Stevedores'  Union,  we  have  frequently  paid  the  men  extra  wages  for 
discharging  cargoes,  when  the  articles  provided  they  should  remain  on 
board  and  discharge  the  cargoes.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the 
general  rule  amongst  ship  owners  or  not. 

The  aggressive  acts  of  the  union  consist  in  their  interference  with  the 
management  and  control  of  vessels,  their  interference  with  hours,  and 
the  determination  sometimes  of  crews  to  go  ashore  before  lines  were  made 
fast,  if  they  happened  to  get  in  port  after  5  o'clock,  and  cases  of  that  kind. 

Reexamined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

The  shipping  industry  on  this  coast  is  not  very  profitable,  and  I  doubt 
if  it  is  in  any  section  now.  I  don't  think  the  question  of  $5  or  $10  dif- 
ference in  wages  per  month,  in  a  fair,  active  condition  of  trade,  would 
be  objected  to  by  the  average  ship  owner.  If  the  shipping  office  of  the 
union  did  in  point  of  fact  assist  the  morals  of  the  sailor,  I  think  the 
phip  owner  would  be  disposed  to  assist  them;  that  is,  with  reference  to 
their  fitness  for  duty.  I  think  that  the  system  of  rotation  adopted  by 
them  has  a  tendency  to  injure  the  sailor,  so  far  as  fitness  is  concerned, 
because  if  he  was  upon  a  ship  where  the  general  surroundings  would 
induce  him  to  remain  if  he  were  at  liberty  to  do  so,  he  would  endeavor 
to  please;  but  of  course  the  system  of  rotation  deprives  him  of  that 
ambition. 

-Re-cross-examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

I  know  of  no  case  where  the  system  of  rotation  has  been  enforced,  but 
I  infer  that  it  exists. 


Testimony  of  Edward  E.  Kentfield. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

I  am  a  member  of  a  ship-owning  firm,  engaged  principally  in  the 
foreign  trade.  We  have  had  trouble  with  the  sailors  on  the  waterfront, 
from  their  coming  and  forcibly  taking  men  out  of  our  vessels  and 
driving  them  ashore.  It  has  been  done  several  times.  This  happened 
as  late  as  last  May.  These  troubles  have  happened  ever  since  the 
organization  of  the  Coast  Seamen's  Union.  We  have  refused  to  take 
union  men,  absolutely;  and  have  refused  to  ship  men  from  the  office  of 
the  union,  but  when  they  come  we  do  not  ask  the  question  whether  they 
are  union  or  non-union  men.  We  claim  the  right  to  hire  and  discharge 
whom  we  please.  It  is  the  general  supposition,  and  my  firm  belief,  that 
the  Coast  Seamen's  Union  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  occur- 
rences.    In  these  attacks  we  have  had  damage  done  to  our  vessel* 
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having  lines  cut  and  ruined,  and  rigging  cut.  There  was  nobody  other 
than  the  Coast  Seamen's  Union,  or  their  members,  who  would  be  likely 
to  perpetrate  these  outrages,  as  they  are  opposed  to  us  for  not  conform- 
ing to  their  rules.  These  attacks  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  and  impede 
our  business  and  discourage  trade. 

Cross-examined  bv  Mr.  McGlynn. 

I  have  been  in  the  shipping  business  about  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  on  this  coast.  In  1885  I  believe  the  wages  paid  to  the  i8land:< 
were  $20  and  $25,  and  on  the  coast  $30  and  $35.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Ship  Owners'  Association  during  1886.  I  do  not  remember  what 
their  schedule  of  wages  was.  I  think  they  made  one  reduction  of  $5, 
and  that  was  after  the  Seamen's  Union  had  forced  them  to  a  very  high 
rate.  What  prompted  the  organization  of  the  Ship  Owners'  Association 
was  a  demand  from  the  Coast  Seamen's  Union  that  all  ship  owners  sign 
a  schedule  of  wages,  placing  them  at  $35  on  the  coast,  $40  to  outside 
ports,  and  $30  to  the  islands  and  other  foreign  ports  on  the  Pacific.  The 
refusal  of  the  ship  owners  to  sign  that  schedule  led  to  a  strike.  The 
ship  owners  were  paying  about  $5  below  that  schedule  at  that  time,  and 
some  months  afterwards  reduced  it  $5  additional,  those  rates  having 
been  gradually  advanced  by  the  Seamen's  Union  until  they  got  to  be 
$35  and  $40.  I  remember  of  no  instance  where  the  ship  owners 
voluntarily  raised  wages,  because  they  were  forced  up  high  enough  all 
the  time  by  the  Seamen's  Union.  Up  to  the  last  two  or  three  years  we 
shipped  our  men  from  the  boarding  house.  We  do  not  pay  union  wages 
at  present,  though  we  have  done  so  at  times.  We  pay  generally  what 
men  ask,  and  for  some  time  the  men  have  been  glad  to  go  for  less  than 
union  wages.  When  men  were  plentiful  we  would  get  crews  for  less 
than  union  wages,  but  when  men  were  scarce  nearly  everybody  paid  the 
same  rate.  We  do  not  hire  our  men  from  any  specified  place;  the  Cap- 
tains generally  do  the  hiring.  There  is  no  rule  against  boarding 
masters  boarding  vessels  on  their  arrival  in  port.  I  don't  know  whether 
they  do  so  or  not.  I  do  not  object  to  the  union  as  a  union,  but  a 
great  many  of  their  rules  are  obnoxious.  They  give  the  men  the  idea 
that  they  can  do  as  they  please,  that  they  can  be  unreasonable  and 
ar])itrary  in  performing  their  duties  aboard  ships,  so  that  officers  and 
masters  have  no  control  over  them.  Other  owners  have  also  com- 
]>lained  of  the  lack  of  control.  I  think  the  ship  owners  are  almost 
universally  opposed  to  the  workings  of  the  union,  and  are  at  present 
opposed  to  the  wages  paid.  We  have  never  had  occasion  to  inquire 
into  the  shore  conditions  of  the  men.  I  do  not  think  that  the  boarding 
masters  do  as  much  shipping  now  as  they  did  two  years  ago.  I  know- 
Johnny  Kane  and  John  Savery.  John  Savery  hunts  up  men  for  me. 
I  don't  know  where  he  gets  the  men  from.  I  have  heard  that  some  of 
the  men  have  come  from  the  Sailors'  Home. 

[The  further  hearing  of  the  matter  was  then  continued  until  Thurs- 
day, July  7,  1892,  at  1 :30  p.  m.] 
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Thursday,  July  7,  1892. 

Testimony  of  George  S.  Hindale. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

I  have  been  connected  with  the  shipping  interests  in  this  city  since 
about  1873.    I  am  the  managing  owner  of  four  vessels.    I  have  had  expe- 
xience  with  the  Coast  Seamen's  Union,  but  never  had  any  trouble  w^ith 
that  union.     I  was  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Ship  Owners'  Associa- 
tion.    In  1885,  about  the  time  they  started  the  union,  I  had  a  vessel 
lying  at  the  wharf,  and  the  tug  was  waiting,  and  a  crowd  would  not 
allow  them  to  cast  off  the  line,  because  there  was  a  non-union  man 
aboard,  and  the  union  would  not  let  him  go.     I  think  they  arranged  it 
by  making  the  man  go  up  town  and  join  the  union.     We  had  some 
men  aboard  that  did  not  belong  to  the  union,  and  we  did  not  propose  to 
make  them  join;  and  I  made  arrangements  with  the  police  to  go  down 
there,  and  we  were  enabled  to  go  to  sea  without  any  trouble.    My  Captains 
are  always  told  to  ship  their  sailors  aboard  the  vessel.     I  never  asked  a 
man  whether  he  was  a  union  man  or  a  non-union  man,  but  the  most  of 
them  that  go  are  union  men.     Many  of  the  union  rules  are  excessively 
arbitrary.     I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to  tell  my  Captains  if  the 
men  that  they  shipped  were  good  to  keep  them  as  long  as  they  would 
stay.     I  have  had  sailors  with  me  six  months  until  lately,  and  now 
they  have  to  go  ashore  every  trip.     I  have  always  wanted  to  train  the 
sailors  from  before  the  mast  right  up  through  the  vessel.     I  don't  sup- 
pose there  are  a  dozen  men  in  the  union  now  who  can  mark  a  lead 
line;  they  are  not  skilled.     They  should  allow  a  Captain,  if  he  wants 
to  keep  the  sailors,  to  keep  them,  if  they  really  want  the  sailors  to  get 
ahead,  and  not  be  obliged  to  go  up  to  the  union  every  time  and  ask  them 
whether  they  are  right  or  not,  and  have  to  stop  when  the  Captain  tells 
them  to  do  a  thing  in  order  to  look  over  the  set  of  rules  to  see  whether 
it  is  the  time  of  day  for  eating.     I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  acts  of 
violence  that  have  been  committed  on   vessels  along  the  waterfront. 
There  was  a  schooner  laid  down  at  Mission  wharf,  and  back  of  her  was 
a  vessel  that  had  been  discharging  ballast.     A  man  went  aboard  and 
ran  on  to  the  gallant  forecastle  and  threw  a  piece  of  ballast  onto  the 
schooner.     An  officer  saw  him  throw  it  and  arrested  him,  but  they  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  an  alibi.     There  was  another  vessel  where  they  cut 
the  sails  and  the  rigging,  and  a  police  officer  straightened  that  up  very 
eoon,  and  when  I  asked  a  couple  of  union  sailors  what  they  were  doing 
with  that  vessel,  they  said  that  she  belonged  to  them,  and  they  tied  her 
up.     There  have  been  a  great  many  acts  of  violence  of  this  character. 
Whenever  a  non-union  man  would  go  near  the  shipping  office  the}^ 
would  throw  bricks  and  stones  at  him.     I  think  the  Sailors'  Union  is 
at  the  bottom  of  all  these  acts,  as  they  are  the  onlv  ones  who  would 
be  benefited. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

In  1883  the  wages  I  paid  on  the  schooner  were  $40  a  month;  the 
Captain  told  me  they  could  not  be  got  for  any  less.  These  men  were 
shipped  on  board  the  vessel.  They  went  to  Port  Discovery  and  came 
back  here.  They  shipped  the  next  time  for  $35  for  six  months  on  the 
same  vessel — the  same  men.    In  the  meantime  wa^«»  \vMii'a^^few\si^^?^ 
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ithe  ears  of  the  union  association,  and  they  had  patrolmen  watching  the 
'^proceedings,  and  before  the  vessel  left  her  lines  were  cut  at  the  wharf. 
t'X  consider  it  a  right  that  I  intend  to  exercise  to  employ  union  or 
^jnon-union  crews  as  I  see  fit.  You  cannot  have  discipline  aboard  of  a 
LTvessel  unless  men  are  disposed  to  obey  orders,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  them 
:to  obey  when  they  are  under  the  impression  that  the  union  is  back  of 
vthem. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Furuseth. 
r.  I  have  taken  care  of  sailors  on  board  my  vessels  when  they  were  sick, 
.  both  in  port  and  at  sea.  I  always  took  care  of  them  and  looked  after 
J  them  and  hired  a  doctor  to  attend  them,  and  I  have  even  now  doctors' 
-^  bills  on  my  books  where  I  have  hired  them  to  take  care  of  men  in 
r  port.  Of  course,  in  foreign  ports  we  are  obliged  to  do  that  by  the  law 
.  of  the  United  States,  but  there  are  a  great  many  things  that  you  are 
-  reauired  to  do  that  you  don't  need  to  do  if  you  don't  feel  disposed. 
'  [Reference  is  made  to  Article  XVII,  Section  D,  page  31,  of  the  con- 
,  etitution  of  the  Seamen's  Union.] 

Reexamined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

The  shipping  office  is  run  by  the  union.  I  generally  discharge  the 
men  before  the  Shipping  Commissioner;  the  money  is  taken  up  there  to 
the  Shipping  Commissioner  and  paid  to  him,  and  he  pays  off  the  crew, 
when  it  is  a  foreign  voyage.  It  is  very  rare  that  you  run  across  a  sailor 
who  cares  to  remain  aboard  a  vessel  and  save  his  money.  It  is  natural 
for  a  sailor  to  want  to  change.  He  wants  to  go  around;  he  takes  his 
money  and  he  pays  it,  and  he  looks  for  another  vessel;  that  is  a  sailor. 

Re-cross-examined  by  Mr.  McGly>'n. 

In  1886 — I  am  under  the  impression  that  $35  were  the  wages  that  were 
paid  in  1886;  at  that  time  I  was  engaged  more  in  coasting.  These  last 
five  years  I  have  been  more  in  the  foreign  business.  When  business 
was  good,  there  was  never  any  objection  to  paying  $40,  but  when  busi- 
ness is  bad  they  should  not  be  so  exacting.  Now,  business  is  depressed; 
there  is  a  general  stagnation  of  business;  vessels  are  laying  up  and  men 
are  idle,  and  I  should  think  it  was  better  for  those  men  to  work  for  $10 
a  month  less  and  find  employment  and  let  the  vessels  go  to  work. 
There  have  been  several  times  this  spring  that  I  could  have  accepted  a 
charter  to  go  foreign,  but  I  could  not  accept  it  on  account  of  expenses 
being  too  high.  If  wages  were  lowered  $10  a  month,  with  twelve  men 
before  the  mast  receiving  $120  per  month  for  nine  months,  which  would 
be  a  little  over  $1,000,  I  could  have  seen  my  way  clear  to  take  the 
charter.  The  vessel  would  not  have  made  anything,  but  it  would  have 
been  kept  going. 

In  1887  business  was  somewhat  slack,  and  in  1886, 1  think,  business 
was  dull.  Business  has  been  very  fair  the  last  three  or  four  years  until 
within  the  last  six  months.  Before  the  union  our  Captains  got  their 
men  promiscuously  around  wherever  they  could  get  them,  and  I  think 
they  got  the  majority  of  them  through  the  boarding  masters.  A  short 
time  ago  a  Captain  of  one  of  my  vessels  went  to  the  Seamen's  Union  for 
a  crew,  and  there  was  one  man  that  he  wanted  in  particular,  and  they 
refused  him  and  wanted  him  to  take  the  crew  as  it  stood.  He  told 
them  that  if  he  could  not  get  that  man  he  would  take  a  non-union  crew, 
and  the  next  morning  the  Captain  found  that  man  on  board. 
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Testimony  of  F.  E.  Preble. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

I  am  the  Secretary  of  the  Retail  Lumber  Dealers*  Protective  Aes» 
tion  of  California,  and  am  also  engaged  in  shipping  scabs,  and  tl« 
the  same  employment  in  1.^80.  The  trouble  at  that  time  was  K 
question  of  wages;  it  was  a  question  of  whether  we  should  open  asli 
ping  office  and  try  to  run  our  own  business,  or  whether  the  union  w«J 
run  it  for  us.  We  opened  an  office  and  ran  it.  I  have  collected  ffi 
that  were  due  the  lx)arding  masters  when  the  men  were  paid  off,bii:i 
was  a  kindness  toward  the  boarding  masters,  and  not  on  account  of  jt 
arrangement  between  the  ship  owners  and  the  boarding  masters,  li 
ship  owners  had  an  arrangement  with  the  boarding  iHasters  that  4? 
should  furnish  their  men;  some  of  the  men  came  from  the  uniooiS' 
quite  a  number  from  deep-water  vessels;  about  half  of  them  cameim 
deep-water  vessels,  and  the  other  half  came  from  the  union.  AbontlS 
vessels  came  througli  the  Heads  at  San  Francisco  in  August  sa 
September  from  foreign  ports,  and  men  were  taken  out  of  those  vesjtf 
and  sent  on  the  coast;  and  I  remember  you  had  men  out  there  trvi:* 
to  prevent  us  from  taking  them  out,  and  some  of  them  got  licked-ti 
We  did  not  hire  any  men  to  do  it.  The  ship  owners  had  nothing  to i 
with  it  at  all;  they  knew  nothing  about  the  transactions. 

Cross-examined  bv  xMr.  Williams. 

Five  or  six  years  ago  I  knew  of  acts  of  violence  and  intimidation >^ 
the  part  of  the  Sailors'  Union,  when  attempts  were  made  to  shipn-J^ 
union  crews,  and  I  was  in  some  of  them  myself.  They  were  happenii 
all  along  the  waterfront.  I  have  no  trouble  now  in  shipping  non-unw 
crews.     Men  are  very  plentiful  in  port  now. 


Tkstimony  <»f  Andrew  Furusetii. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mu.  McGlynn. 

I  have  been  a  sailor  on  this  coast  since  1880.  In  the  spring  of  1?! 
the  wages  were  JfoO;  in  the  sunmier  of  1880  they  were  $35.  Thev5t«v 
at  $35  until  the  s])ringof  1888,  when  they  went  up  to  $40,  and  latere 
in  the  summer  they  went  up  to  .$45.  I  am  speaking  now  of  Puget  Sos: 
wages.  Then  the  wages  went  down  in  the  mouth  of  August,  IS-'^-' 
$40,  shortly  after  that  to  $35,  then  to  $30,  then  to  $25,  and  in  theliU. 
jmrt  of  1884,  and  the  beginning  of  1885,  I  made  a  trip  to  Paget  Sos^ 
for  $20  a  month,  which  were  the  wages  at  that  time.  The  wages  toti 
islands  always  used  to  be  $5  less  than  the  wages  to  Puget  Sound,  exc« 
when  it  got  below  $20.  Then  instead  of  going  down  $5  at  a  tiiw- 
came  down  first  $2— $20  to  $18,  and  then  *1 — Jfl?  to  $16.  Tbit 
the  lowest  I  know  of.  In  those  days  men  were  shipped  through  d 
boarding  houses;  that  is  to  say,  a  man  would  live  in  a  boarding  hool 
and  the  Captain  would  come  to  the  boarding  house  and  gethr"* 
through  a  boarding  house,  and  we  had  to  stay  in  those  houi 
to  get  employment,  even  if  we  were  married,  except  in  exoev 
Those  exceptions  would  be  small  schooners  going  to  - 
ports,  or  steamers  running  along  the  coast,  where  it 
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SBsary  to  stay  in  a  boarding  house.  With  those  exceptions  the  boarding 
houses  control  the  employment  of  the  men  by  getting  the  privilege  from 
the  Captain  of  the  vessel,  in  some  instances,  and  in  some  instances  from 
the  owner,  to  ship  the  men.  Outside  of  sailing  in  the  small  schooners 
3r  steamers,  the  sailor  who  shipped  independently  had  no  chance  w4iat- 
3ver.  I  think  that  some  of  the  owners  knew  of  this  arrangement;  I  don't 
know  that  all  of  them  did. 

There  was  no  union  in  those  days,  and  there  was  constant  trouble 
about  wages  and  strikes  on  account  of  them,  and  quite  a  little  trouble 
about  ours  in  this  port,  and  in  Puget  Sound,  too.  The  commission 
merchant  would  sepd  his  last  load  just  about  5  o'clock,  so  that  the 
driver  would  get  it  dumped  on  the  wharf  just  about  5,  and  the  sailors 
would  have  to  take  it  in,  which  would  take  sometimes  an  hour  or  more 
after  everybody  had  knocked  off.  If  a  sailor  w^as  discharged  at  Puget 
Sound  after  leaving  this  port,  he  w-ould  get  his  pay  for  as  long  as  he 
had  worked.  He  w'ould  not  get  his  pay  for  the  round  trip,  although  he 
had  signed  for  the  round  trip.  It  was  claimed  that  they  had  the  right 
to  discharge  the  men  whenever  they  w^anted  to.  Sometimes  the  sailor 
would  go  to  law  about  it;  the  vessel  would  put  up  bonds,  and  the  sailor 
had  to  stay  ashore  six,  seven,  or  eight  weeks,  >vaiting  for  a  chance  to  go 
to  trial,  and  then  he  would  have  to  go  to  sea  again  to  make  a  living, 
and  in  his  absence  the  case  would  be  dismissed. 

The  union  was  organized  by  the  men  in  1885,  the  main  reasons  for 
organizing  being  that  the  boarding  masters  in  San  Francisco  had  obtained 
absolute  control  of  who  should  go  in  vessels.  The  first  wages  fixed  by 
the  union  were  $35,  in  1885.  Some  of  them  agreed  to  those  wages  and 
some  did  not;  those  who  did  not  got  their  men  through  the  boarding 
masters.  The  cause  of  the  strike  in  1886  was  primarily  wages,  and 
another  cause  was  some  trouble  that  occurred  on  board  of  a  steamer 
belonging  to  Spreckels,  about  getting  two  more  firemen  and  coal  passers, 
and  the  Firemen's  Union  got  into  trouble  with  the  Spreckels  firm  over 
that  business,  and  the  Firemen's  Union  was  assisted  by  the  sailors. 
Mr.  Spreckels  turned  around  and  w^ent  to  work  to  get  a  ship  owners' 
organization  organized,  and  the  result  was  a  shipping  office  was  estab- 
lished on  Steuart  Street,  in  w^hich  a  man  bv  the  name  of  James  Laflin 
was  put  as  shipping  master. 

The  fight  between  the  sailors  and  the  ship  owners  started  in  the 
month  of  July  or  the  latter  part  of  June.  The  ship  owners  did  not 
reduce  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  until  after  they  had  whipped  the 
union.  A  great  many  of  the  coasting  sailors  then  went  in  deep  water, 
and  some  six  or  eight  hundred  men  who  were  on  the  coast  left.  That 
strike  lasted  i)retty  near  three  months.  During  that  fight  the  coasting 
vessels  were  supplied  with  crews  from  the  deep-water  ships  that  came 
into  this  port  at  that  time.  That  is  what  is  called  crimping,  which  is 
punishable  under  both  State  and  national  law.  The  police  were  aboard 
when  the  crimping  was  attempted,  and  gave  the  crimpers  every  oppor- 
tunity. Crimping  has  been  done  under  the  eyes  of  the  police  many 
times,  and  is  done  still.  In  1886,  after  the  strike  was  over,  wages  came 
down  to  .$30.  When  the  next  Puget  Sound  fleet  went  away,  about  two 
months  afterwards,  they  went  down  to  $25;  and  when  the  next  Puget 
Sound  fleet  sailed,  about  February,  it  went  down  to  $20.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1887  there  were  no  non-union  men  in  San  Francisco.  In  1887 
there  was  a  strike  in  San  Pedio  and  Eureka  on  account  of  an  attempt 
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be  idle  ten  days  out  of  every  sixty,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  manfft 
in  the  same  vessel.     Since  the  establishment  of  the  shipping  office  tki' 
go  oftener  in  the  same  vessel  than  before.     In  San   Francisco  ^ 
will  not  work  after  5  o'clock  unless  they  are  paid  overtime.    This  r.; 
was  not  adopted  in  order  to  exact  payment  for  a  few  moments'  eE 
work,  but  the  trouble  was  that  a  few  moments  generally  got  to  belt 
an  hour  or  an  hour,  or  more.     The  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  ourctk 
existing  among  ship  owners,  I  think,  to  a  large  extent  has  been  ciwai 
by  Captains  and  nursed  by  boarding-house  masters  and  other  p«K+ 
whose  specific  interest  it  is  to  get  the  old  system  back  again.    Unff 
the  present  system  there  is  not  half  as  much  drunkenness  as  formai?' 
and  quite  a  number  of  our  men  have  married  within  the  last  two  twr 
On  the  Eastern  coast  the  wages  of  longshoremen  have  advanced/wiiix 
the  wages  of  sailors  have  decreased,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  loDifflMfr 
men  were  organized;  and  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  thattl' 
sailors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  do  longshoremen's  work,  and  the  sailonit 
the  Eastern  coast  do  not,  the  ship  owners  on  the  Pacific  Coast  havfi 
pay  practically  no  more  wages  than  the  ship  owners  on  the  Easier, 
coast. 

[The  further  hearing  of  the  matter  was  then  continued  until  Fridi- 
July  8,  1892,  at  1:30  p.  m.] 

Friday,  Julv  8,  lSi^2. 
Examination  of  Mr.  Furusetii — Continued. 


There  were  articles  which  were  drawn  up  by  the  ship  owners  thatti;^ 
men  refused  to  sign.  The  shipping  articles  which  the  men  consented! 
sign  were  the  United  States  shipping  articles,  but  they  refused  torir 
them  before  the  United  States  Shipping  Commissioner,  and  the  it". 
owners  do  not  now  insist  upon  it.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  about -W' 
men  have  shipped  through  our  office.  There  has  only  been  onevesc 
that  has  ever  been  delayed,  and  two  that  went  out  short-handed.  H' 
cause  of  the  delay  was  that  some  of  the  men  got  drunk  and  did  nottur. 
up;  the  men  were  punished  for  their  acts  by  the  union.  The  union  1* 
patrolmen  wliose  duty  it  is  to  go  around  and  see  that  the  men  aw-^ 
board  the  vessel  at  the  right  time,  and  to  furnish  other  men  intbt^' 
j)lacea  if  they  are  not  there  quickly,  and  to  see  if  there  is  an v  trouble. 

Cross-examined  ])y  Mr.  Herriok. 

About  a  year  ago  a  committee  from  the  Coast  Seamen's  Union  requeetfi 
a  conference  with  the  ship  owners,  to  consider  a  proposition  made  tK"- 
them.  The  Coast  Seamen's  Union  urged  upon  the  ship  owners  tocrt? 
taking  the  men  from  the  boarding  master,  and  promised  that  if  liif- 
would  take  them  from  an  office  established  by  the  Sailors'  Union,  tbt- 
Avould  guarantee  to  furnish  men  at  all  times,  and  see  that  the  vrt*? 
were  not  delayed.  They  would  see  that  there  was  less  trouble,  or » 
trouble  at  all,  on  board  the  vessels,  and  that  there  would  be  asli^' 
possible  of  Court  cases,  because  they  would  try  then  more  than 
to  arrange  those  things  without  going  to  Court.  They  said  fiii^ 
they  were  willing  to  load  and  discharge  all  cargo,  whether  ^ 
Francisco  or  any  other  place,  and  after  two  or  three  intor 
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Two  of  the  ship  owners  required  as  a  condition  that  the  men  sht 
l>e  shipped  before  the  United  States  Shipping  Commissioner.  The: 
made  no  such  condition.  Where  men  shipped  before  the  United  Sa 
Commissioner  they  would  be  liable  for  punishment  if  they  left  tiir 
vessels  before  the  end  of  the  voyage;  and  if  a  strike  should' be  ord«K 
on  all  the  vessels  of  a  certain  company,  wherever  they  might  be,  if  a 
men  quit  they  would  run  the  risk  of  three  months'  imprisonment. 

The  sailor  is  the  only  person  on  the  whole  continent  of  American 
is  punished  criminally  for  violating  a  civil  contract;  and  whe^ea?:^ 
coasting  sailor  had  not  been  placed  in  that  position  prior  to  the  pi?* 
of  the  law,  and  whereas  the  law  itself  was  not  made  mandatory. i 
sailor  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  he  had  of  having  an  opiniiir 
the  matter,  and  he  had  the  opinion  that  when. he  signed  a  contr*::'- 
he  could  possibly  escape  having  any  criminal  punishment  aiiaehd> 
it,  he  would  do  so;  and  that  was  one  of  the  considerations  that  promit: 
the  meml>ers  of  the  Sailors*  Union  to  say  that  they  would  not  h 
before  the  Commissioner.  If  a  sailor  leaves  before  'his  vovaL'e  i?  ^ 
the  shipmaster  has  the  redress  that  he  can  keep  all  the'monevtf 
man  has  earned  up  to  date.  The  old  Coast  Seamen's  Union  norr 
of  its  officers  ever  urged  men  to  work  imder  their  capacity,  and  n^^ 
limited  the  amount  of  work  that  they  should  do  in  any  manner. 

Rei^xamined  bv  Mr.  MrGLYNX. 

During  the  time  that  wages  were  run  down  as  low  as  $20.  th^re^ 
a  large  number  of  Englisli  vessels  here,  and  the  deep-water  sailor?  if? 
induced  to  desert  their  ships,  which  is  always  done  when  they  t 
here,  and  the  reduction  of  wages  might  be  traced  as  much  to  crjir 
ing  and  the  bi>arding-house  system  as  to  depression  in  husines.«.  lb' 
heard  it  reix>rte<l  that  both  owners  and  Ca]>tains  have  received  b>A 
money,  so  that  they  have  been  l>enetited  by  crimping  in  that  wst.s 
well  as  by  gifting  their  men  cheaper.  In  San  Francisco  thev  \iiv 
pay  ^30  a  month  to  go  to  Euroj^.  When  they  paid  #30  a  month,  tht? 
was  only  two  months:  advance  and  alH>ut  $30  blood  monev.  The  \*^^ 
ing  master  got  JfW.  The  owner  wanted  to  cut  the  wages  down  to^ 
and  the  dt^p-water  Ixxirding  masters  said:  "No  you  don't;  I  wacti 
#W:  I  want  my  pound  of  tiesh:"  and  then  they  got  three  imtu 
advance  and  $30  blood  money,  and  down  went  the  waees  to  ♦*3J.  • 
these  cases  the  owners  are  benetited  l\v  crimping,  and^at  other  xh' 
the  owners  are  injured  by  it.  All  the  officers  of  the  union  at  theprt^r: 
time  are  practical  sailors.  At  tirst  we  had  a  shore-staving  Trea?::.'*? 
but  that  was  Kvause  there  was  noKxiy  that  would  stav  ashore  a^'^ 
time  that  the  men  cared  about  trusting. 

We  have  no  oom]nilsory  law  requiring  a  member  to  take  out  i 
second  papers,  but  xhr  great  bulk  of  the  men  afterwards  eet  out  ti: 
second  papers. 


Tkstimony  of  K.  C.  Meech. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  McGlvnx. 

Have  been   a  sailor  for   twenty- three  years   on    the  lal 
Atlantic,  on  the  Pacidc,  and  out  of  England  some. 
the  lakes  for  the  \s^ax  toMt  vic^lt^,     IVsLft  %ft%»m  ^  \ 
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season  I  had  on  the  lakes.  During  that  season  wages  ranged  from 
41  50  to  $4  a  day.  The  sailing  season  on  the  lakes  lasts  from  about 
seven  to  seven  and  a  half  months;  they  call  it  eight  months  there,  but 
it  very  seldom  reaches  that.  The  sailor  does  not  work  all  kinds  of  cargo 
there;  they  do,  in  the  lumber  trade,  loading,  but  not  discharging.  In 
other  trades  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  living  expenses  are 
far  cheaper  there  than  here.  A  sailor  will  earn  more  in  a  season  there 
than  he  will  in  a  season  here.  There  is  about  the  same  proportion  of 
foreign-born  sailors  there  as  here,  but  when  I  first  commenced  sailing 
there  were  a  good  many  American  sailors,  but  they  were  driven  out 
by  the  vessel  owners  sending  scab  shipmasters  down  to  New  York  to 
import  foreigners  stolen  out  of  ships  in  New  York,  bringing  them  up  to 
the  lakes  on  the  promise  of  their  getting  $4  a  day,  and  when  they  got 
them  there  they  gave  them  $1  ada3^  I  have  not  sailed  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  for  the  last  ten  years.  When  I  first  commenced  you  could  get  $25 
or  $30  a  month  on  the  coast,  but  it  ran  down  to  $13,  $14,  or  $15.  The 
only  reason  1  can  think  of  for  that  reduction  is  the  foreign  vessels  going 
to  New  York  and  stealing  them  out  of  the  vessels  there,  and  putting  them 
in  the  coast  trade. 

The  crimping  system  was  pretty  strong  in  New  York  at  the  time  I  was 
sailing  out  of  that  port.  When  I  first  commenced  to  sail  on  that  coast 
there  were  a  good  many  native-born  sailors,  and  when  I  quit  there  was 
scarcely  any,  caused  by  the  crimping  system.  At  present  wages  on 
English  vessels  are  better  than  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  You  get  a  little 
better  wages  here,  but  the  purchasing  power  of  your  wages  is  not  so  good. 
Your  expenses  there  are  one  third  less,  you  might  say.  I  found  more 
American-born  citizens  in  English  vessels  lately  than  I  have  in  Ameri- 
can vessels.  They  go  in  English  vessels  because  the  purchasing  power 
of  tlieir  wages  is  better,  and  they  get  better  treatment.  There  will  be 
twelve  to  fourteen  men  on  an  English  vessel  to  do  the  same  work  that 
six  men  are  compelled  to  do  on  an  American  vessel.  They  do  not  work 
cargo  on  those  vessels.  The  American  ship  owners  pay  far  less  wages 
as  a  bulk  than  the  Englishmen. 

I  have  had  experience  in  connection  with  the  boarding-house  system 
on  this  coast,  and  I  have  not  found  it  very  pleasant.  In  order  to  get  a 
berth  I  had  to  go  into  the  boarding  master's  house  and  spend  my  money. 
I  have  often  made  voyages  in  vessels,  and  could  not  come  back  in  them, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  boarding  masters.  I  have  been  kept  for  six 
weeks  waiting  for  a  chance  to  go  to  sea,  when  there  were  men  who  would 
come  ashore  and  spend  their  money  on  a  big  spree,  and  they  would  go 
away  in  six  or  eight  days.  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  present 
system.  If  I  am  discharged  from  a  vessel,  and  not  asked  to  go  back  in 
her,  I  report  to  the  shipping  ofhce.  I  have  never  found  any  objection 
raised  to  my  remaining  in  one  ship,  and  I  made  two  voyages  in  the  last 
ship  I  was  in,  and  I  couM  have  remained  in  her,  but  I  was  unwilling  to. 
The  men  consider  that  each  one  gets  a  fair  show  on  the  shipping-list.  I 
now  stop  at  a  private  house  when  I  am  ashore.  It  was  not  possible  to 
stop  at  a  private  house  under  the  crimping  system,  because  I  tried  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

I  sailed  on  the  lakes,  off  and  on,  about  nineteen  years.  The  season 
there  opens  about  April  and  lasts  generally  until  December.  Navvsg^.- 
tion  closes  with  the  larger  vessels  about  the  \%\,  ol  \^^^!«cD\3et*     ^^5\fcx 
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that  time  the  work  becomes  more  hazardous.  The  stormy  season  gas 
ally  commenced  in  October  or  September,  and  the  September  galest* 
very  severe  on  the  lakes.  Wages  commence  to  rise  there  as  soon  as  u 
stormy  season  sets  in,  and  they  rise  from  25  cents  to  50  cenU  a  cr 
They  start  in  at  the  commencement  of  the  season  at  about  $1  oOadi: 
In  seasons  when  freights  are  good  wages  rise  to  a  high  figure,  ti 
when  freights  are  bad  they  don't  rise  so  high.  I  have  seen  wages  roct 
a  day  for  the  whole  season,  and  I  have  seen  seasons  when  $2  a  day  n 
the  lowest.  In  1887  the  wages  were  from  $1  50  up  to  $4,  and  in  lii 
they  were  about  the  same.  Two  seasons  previous  to  that  theyw 
lower.  Of  course  there  were  scabs  who  worked  under  these  rates.  J 
the  end  of  the  season,  when  the  weather  is  bad,  they  run  up  as  highi 
$4,  owing  to  the  danger.  A  sailor  considers  he  has  done  a  pretty  gw 
season's  work  when  he  makes  ^400  or  $450.  They  get  their  lodging « 
board,  except  when  employed  on  shore,  when  they  pay  their  oi 
expenses.  During  the  winter  months  some  of  the  sailors  engage  in  s« 
other  business  than  shipping. 

I  came  here  because  I  heard  there  were  big  wages  paid.  In  Erdi 
vessels  they  pay  from  $20  to  $25  a  month.  5ly  expectations  as  toi 
wages  on  this  coast  have  not  been  realized.  I  find  that  a  man  whog 
six  months'  work  out  of  twelve  is  pretty  lucky  here,  owing  to  a  surpi 
of  men.  A  great  many  of  the  lake  sailors  remain  idle  as  many  as  ft 
or  five  months  in  the  vear. 

[The  further  hearing  of  the  matter  was  then  continued  until  MonA 
July  11,  1892,  at  1:30  p.  m.] 

Monday,  Julv  11.  lSt>2 
Testimony  of  Thomas  Abbott. 
Sworn.     Examined  bv  Mr.  McGi.ynn. 

•  

At  present  I  am  keeping  a  saloon.  Before  that  I  kept  a  K>a:d; 
house  on  the  waterfront  for  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years.  I  ah; 
treated  the  sailors  i>retty  well,  and  they  used  me  the  same;  and  in  ?•' 
instances  I  had  to  )>ay  for  shipping  sailors  to  CaptMns,  the  agrefrr? 
being  that  they  sliould  take  ntnie  but  my  men  out  of  the  house,  ^^i 
the  shipping  otlice  was  establislied  I  went  out  of  business.  beoau?e 
boarders  all  left  me  and  thoiiglit  they  could  live  without  me,  ami  ti 
have  managed  to  do  it  so  tar.  It  was  only  for  the  last  four,  or  fiv*. 
six  years  that  we  had  to  pay.  It  was  generally  a  contract,  so  muei 
trip,  and  it  was  a  universal  thing  with  almost  every  ship  in  San  Fr 
oisoo.  with  perhaps  an  exceptional  one  or  two.  I  had  some  Capts 
that  would  not  look  at  a  dollar,  and  I  had  some  that  I  ^ot  fwm 
owners;  but  then  1  had  to  move  the  ships  for  them  free  of  charse.  J 
had  to  jKiy  the  sailor  aL'ain  for  moving  the  ships.  I  think  if  the  si 
ping  ollice  was  abolished  that  the  i>*>arding-house  system  would 
ri'sumed  as  a  natural  outgrowth  ot  the  situation.  The  boarding  a 
ters  could  ship  what  men  they  felt  like  out  of  their  houses,  bat  tl 
could  not  ship  a  non-union  man  on  lK>ard  of  a  ship  where  tli^*"** 
union  sailors.  A  man's  debts  to  the  house  did  not  govern  !*■ 
a  particle  with  me. 

So  cross-examinaliow. 
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Testimony  of  James  Carr. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

I  am  keeping  a  hotel  on  the  city  front.  I  keep  sailors  and  laboring 
men,  and  mates  and  Captains,  too.  I  have  been  twenty-two  years  in 
the  business.  If  there  were  too  many  men  ashore  they  would  have  to 
try  and  hunt  after  a  ship,  and  whoever  would  give  the  most  got  her. 
We  had  to  pay  for  the  deep-water  ships,  but  not  for  the  coasters.  The 
coasters  we  had  to  move  from  Oakland,  back  and  forth,  and  we  would 
pay  the  sailors  for  doing  that,  and  not  charge  the  ship  anything.  Gen- 
erally we  gave  presents  to  the  Captain  as  one  of  the  inducements,  but 
that  was  optional;  but  we  thought  it  best  to  do  it  in  order  to  hold  the 
ahipping.  If  the  shipping  office  was  abolished,  I  think  that  system 
would  come  back  again.  Since  its  establishment  my  men  have  not  left 
me,  and  I  have  some  men  who  have  boarded  wuth  me  twenty-two  years. 
Most  of  the  boarding-house  keepers  look  with  disfavor  upon  the  ship- 
ping oftices.  Two  years  ago,  if  a  man  w^anted  to  get  a  ship  quick  he 
would  have  to  stay  in  a  sailor  boarding  house,  whether  he  was  a  married 
man  or  not.  There  was  one  owner  of  a  vessel  that  I  had  to  pay  a  bonus 
to  in  order  to  ship  my  men,  and  it  was  a  common  occurrence  to  have 
to  pay  the  Captains.  There  were  some  Captains  boarded  with  me  that 
used  to  give  me  their  shipping  without  any  bonus.  I  would  not  have 
to  give  them  presents,  though  I  might  occasionally  give  them  a  box  of 
cigars.  There  are  some  men  who  are  not  much  on  taking.  I  have  paid 
as  high  as  .to  per  man.  I  think  that  the  sailors'  moral  condition,  his 
enjoyment  of  life  ashore,  and  his  advantages  of  life  have  been  increased 
by  the  abolition  of  that  system,  and  if  the  shipping  office  were  abolished 
I  think  it  would  come  back  to  the  same  routine. 

No  cross-examination. 


Testimony  of  Charles  J.  Berendes. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  McGlynn. 

I  am  a  saloonkeeper;  prior  to  last  January  I  kept  a  boarding  house  on 
the  city  front.  I  shipped  sailors  on  coasters  only,  and  paid  a  bonus  to 
the  sliips  to  ship  the  men.  I  always  had  to  pay  big  vessels,  but  not 
small  vessels,  but  they  always  wanted  good  men.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  shipping  office  the  most  of  the  sailors  live  privately. 
Before  the  shipping  office  it  was  kind  of  necessary  to  live  in  a  boarding 
house,  ])ut  still  a  sailor  might  get  a  ship  by  paying  a  boarding  master 
!^2  50,  but  he  had  to  do  one  or  the  other.  The  selection  of  the  men 
was  generally  left  to  the  boarding  master.  The  Captain  used  to  say  he 
wanted  good  men,  and  he  wanted  them  on  board  at  such  an  hour,  and 
he  left  it  to  the  boarding  master  to  get  them  on  board  and  see  that  they 
were  there  on  time.  If  a  man  was  in  debt  to  the  boarding  house, 
he  would  not  he  sent  to  a  port  from  which  he  would  not  be  sure  to  come 
back  again.  If  the  shij)ping  office  was  abolished  I  think  the  old  system 
would  come  back  again. 
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Testimony  of  Andrew  Furuseth. 

Recalled.     Examined  bv  Mr.  McGlyxx. 

That  motion  rescinding  the  rotation  of  unemployed  men  relates  to 
the  abolishment  of  a  rule  passed  in  the  month  of  February,  saying  that 
when  a  man  came  ashore  he  should,  if  he  was  paid  off  from  the  Vessel,  go 
on  the  shipping-list  and  take  his  turn  with  the  rest.  This  is  from  the 
minutes  of  the  4th  of  April,  and  on  that  date  that  rule  was  abolished, 
and  the  old  rule  reestablished  that  whenever  a  Captain  wants  a  man 
back  again  he  has  simply  got  to  tell  the  man  he  wants  him  back,  and 
the  man  states  at  the  office  that  he  is  going  back  again  in  such  a  ship. 
The  rotation  rule  was  never  reestablished. 


Testimony  of  Charles  L.  Christopherson. 

Sworn.     Examined  by  Mr.  Furuseth. 

I  have  been  sailing  on  this  coast  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  In  the 
last  six  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
men  carried  on  this  coast.  Vessels  that  six  years  ago  carried  six  men 
now  carry  four,  and  vessels  that  carried  eighteen  now  carry  fourteen, 
and  vessels  that  carried  twelve  now  carry  eight.  Some  examples  are 
the  "  Glory  of  the  Seas,"  the  "  Dashing  Wave,"  the  "  Canada,"  the  "  Erics- 
son," the  '*  Highland  Life,"  and  I  suppose  I  could  mention  twenty  others. 
Those  vessels  have  all  shortened  their  crews  during  the  last  six  or  seven 
years.  Some  of  them  have  made  barks  out  of  them,  but  the  majority 
have  not  changed  their  rigging;  but  that  don't  cut  much  figure,  for  there 
is  just  as  much  work  for  the  sailors.  The  same  amount  of  work  has  to 
be  done  with  the  small  crew  as  was  formerly  done  with  the  larger  crew. 
Sailing  short  handed  causes  the  men  to  lose  sleep  and  rest,  and  makes 
it  more  dangerous  to  be  aloft,  because  it  is  less  manned.  By  cutting 
down  four  men  on  board  of  a  vessel  on  the  Puget  Sound  trip  would  save 
about  #250  on  an  average. 

No  cross-examination. 


Exhibit  1. 

SHIPPING  RULES  OF  THE  SAILORS'  UNION. 

Article  L—Rules  (iovERNiNo  Seamen. 

Section  A.  On  coming  ashore  all  members  shall  report  at  the  Shipping  Office  for  the 
purpose  of  registering. 

Sec.  K.  On'registering,  the  members  shall  receive  from  the  Shipping  Master  a  tag,  on 
which  the  shipping  number  shall  be  noted.  Said  tag  shall  be  kept  until  shipped,  when 
it  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Shipping  Master. 

Sec.  C.  Members  desiring  a  vessel  shall  be  present  in  the  reading-room  for  the  pur- 
pose of  answering  to  their  number  when  the  roll  is  called. 

Sec.  D.  Memoers  who  may  be  asked  to  stay  by,  or  to  make  another  trip  in  the  same 
vessel,  shall,  when  willing  to  do  so.  report  the  same  to  the  Shipping  Master;  proridrd, 
such  arrangement  must  be  made  before  being  j>aid  off,  or  at  the  pay  table. 

Sec.  E.  The  first  on  the  list  shall  have  the  first  chance;  providrd'il)  that  the  member 
is  willing  to  go,  and  the  Master  is  willing  to  accept  him;  and  (2)  tiiut  tlie  member  is 
present  when  the  roll  is  called. 

Sec  F.  Members  having  shipped  shall  be  aboard  at  the  stii>ulated  time.  Any  mem- 
ber violating  this  rule  shall  lose  his  chance  and  be  put  at  the  lH>tto!n  of  the  list.  Should 
any  vessel  thereby  be  delayed,  the  member  shall  be  dealt  with  aco-— '--^  -  •o  Article  XV I» 
Constitution. 
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Sec.  G.  Any  member  going  to  the  hospital  shall  rejwrt  either  to  the  Shipping  Master, 
or  if  not  able  to  do  so.  to  the  Patrolman  when  visiting  the  hospital.  Any  member  neg- 
lecting this  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  Section  £,  Shipping  Master's  Rules. 

Article  II.— Shipping  Master's  Rules. 
*. 

Section  A.  The  Shipping  Master  shall  keep  three  separate  lists,  on  any  one  or  all  of 
'which  he  shall  re^ster  the  name,  number  of  book,  and  shipping  number  of  all  mem- 
-bers  wishing  to  ship. 

Sec.  B.  He  shall  further  note  on  said  lists  the  date  of  registry,  the  date  of  shipping, 
*  and  name  of  vessel  in  which  the  member  shipped. 

■;  Sec.  C.  The  Shipping  Master,  on  receiving  an  order  for  men,  shall  place  the  same  on 
'the  blackboard,  accompanied  by  time  of  calling  list,  port  of  destination,  and  time  to  be 
"^  aboard. 

:     Sec.  D.    The  list  shall  be  called  between  the  hours  of  8  and  12  a.  m.,  1  and  5  p.  m.,  and 
.6:80  and  7:30  p.  m.;  provided,  that  the  Shipping  Master  is  empowered  to  ship  men  at  any 
time  reouired. 

Sec.  K.  The  Shipping  Master  must  place  at  the  top  of  the  list  any  member  who  has 
been  thirty  days  or  more  in  hospital. 

Sec.  F.  The  Shipping  Master  shall  give  a  weekly  report  of  the  number  of  men  regis- 
tered, number  of  men  snipped,  and  number  of  men  asnore. 

Sec.  (i.  The  Shipping  Master  shall  have  discretionary  power  in  furnishing  men  for 
outside  schooners. 


Exhibit  2. 


EXTRACT  FROM  CIRCULAR. 


Special  Note.— Those  deep-water  seamen  'who  have  deserted  and  gone  "scabbing"  on 
the  coast,  and  who  find  now  their  mistake,  and  that  they  are  only  to  be  used  as  tools, 
are  urged  as  brothers  to  leave  their  ships  and  come  to  our  office,  we  will  welcome  you 
to  the  brotherhood  of  the  union. 
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RATES  OF  WAGES  AND  WORKING  HOURS. 


BOOKKEEPERS,  CLERKS,  SATiESMEN",  STTO. 

DRY   GOODS. 

Twelve  firms  report  881  employes;  two  at  $500  per  month,  twotSi 
one  $275,  four  $250,  thirteen  $200,  one  $180,  five  $175,  one  $165,  onellSL' 
two  $155,  twenty-seven  $150,  one  $140,  three  $135,  two  $130,thii:T- 
seven  $125,  five  $120,  four  $115,  one  $112  50,  eleven  $110,  seven  «(4 
eighty-six  $100,  four  $95,  twenty  $90,  nineteen  $85,  thirty-two  IS^ 
ninety-eight  $75,  eleven  $70,  twenty-seven  $65,  thirty-six  $60,  four  f55 
eighty-two  $50,  five  $45,  forty-eight  $40,  forty-four  $35,  seventeen  i^- 
eleven  $25,  twenty-one  $20,  eight  $18,  twenty-nine  $15,  eleven  $13,  aK 
two  $12.  Forty-three  at  $10  per  week,  three  $8,  one  $7,  one  16,  fifty- 
seven  $5,  and  fifteen  $3.  One  at  $10  per  day,  two  $4,  six  $2'  50,  four  ft 
tw^o  $1  40,  and  one  75  cents. 

Seven  hundred  and  sixty  work  9^  hours,  one  hundred  and  oneh 
four  8^,  and  sixteen  w^ork  from  7:30  a.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m.,  with  no  staw 
time  for  lunch.  Seven  hundred  and  sixty-one  have  30  minutes,  oc* 
hundred  and  one  have  45  minutes,  and  three  have  60  minutes  for  luD'i 
Four  hundred  and  sixty-four  are  paid  monthly,  fifty  semi-monthly. i^ 
hundred  and  fifty-one  weekly,  three  "on  demand,"  and  two  Imndrfr' 
and  thirteen  at  irreguhir  intervals. 

FANCY   fiOODS. 

Five  firms  report  52  emplovos;  one  at  $150  per  month,  five  $100,  o: 
$90,  one  $80,  seven  $75,  one' $G0,  eight  $50,  and  one  $25.  Six  at  11 
per  week,  two  $12  50,  one  $12,  one  $10,  one  $9,  one  $6,  seven  $5,  twof 
five  $3  50,  and  one  $3.  Nineteen  work  10  hours,  twenty-seven  9i,  ac 
six  9.  Eight  are  paid  weekly,  and  forty-four  at  intervale  varvin<^tk«J 
a  week  to  a  month.  Twenty-five  have  60  and  twenty-seven  have  i 
minutes  for  lunch. 

LACES    AND    EMHROmERIES. 

One  house  reports  8  employes;  three  at  $200  per  month  one  110 
two  $75,  one  $50,  and  one  $30.  They  are  paid  semi-monthly,  wo! 
from  8  A.  M.  to  5:30  p.  m.,  and  have  GO  minutes  for  lunch, 

ladies'  and  children's  underwear. 

Two  firms  report  6  employes;  one  at  $150  and  one  at  $100  v 
One  at  $8,  one  $5,  and  two  $3  per  week.    All  work  9  hop^— 
45  minutes  for  lunch,  and  are  paid  weekly. 
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CLOAKS. 

Two  houses  report  7  employes;  one  at  $56  per  week,  one  $20,  one  $18, 
one  $15,  one  $10,  and  two  $4.  They  are  paid  at  intervals  varying  from 
a  week  to  a  month. 

CLOTHING    STORES. 

Three  firms  report  127  employes;  one  at  $350  per  month,  one  $300, 
one  $150,  one  $130,  one  $125,  four  $115,  eight  $100,  one  $85,  one  $80, 
one  $75,  one  $60,  one  $55,  two  $50,  one  $45,  one  $40,  one  $37  50,  one 
»30,  one  $27  50,  one  $25,  one  $22  50,  one  $20,  six  $17  50,  and  five  $15. 
Six  at  $40  per  week,  six  $25,  four  $20,  ten  $18,  nine  $17  50,  seventeen 
$15,  three  $12  50,  three  $12,  eleven  $10,  two  $5,  five  $4,  and  eight  $3. 
Thirty-three  are  paid  monthly,  seventy-six  weekly,  and  eighteen  "when 
wanted."  Fifty-seven  work  12  hours,  fifty-two  llf  hours,  and  eighteen 
11^  hours.  Fifty-seven  have  30  minutes,  fifty-two  45  minutes,  and 
eighteen  60  minutes  for  lunch. 

gentlemen's   FURNISHING    GOODS. 

Two  firms  report  10  employes;  one  at  $108  33  per  month,  one  $100, 
one  $90,  one  $75,  one  $60,  one  $45,  one  $35,  one  $30,  and  two  $25.  They 
are  paid  at  intervals  varying  from  a  week  to  a  month. 

HATS   AND   CAPS. 

Four  firms  report  21  employes;  two  at  $250  per  month,  two  $200, 
three  $150,  two  $100,  and  one  $50.  One  at  $40  per  week,  three  $25,  one 
$23,  two  $20,  one  $12,  one  $10,  and  two  $5.  Nine  work  9  hours,  six  11 
hours,  and  six  12  hours.  All  have  60  minutes  for  lunch,  and  are  paid 
at  irregular  intervals,  none  longer  than  a  month. 

CLOTHS  AND  TRIMMINGS. 

Two  firms  report  28  employes;  two  at  $300  per  month,  three  $200,  one 
$175,  two  $120,  two  $100,  four  $80,  one  $75,  five  $60,  five  $50,  one  $40, 
one  $30,  and  one  $25.  All  are  paid  monthly,  work  9  hours,  and  have 
60  minutes  for  lunch. 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

One  firm  reports  29  employes;  four  at  $25  per  week,  four  $20,  one  $18, 
three  $14,  five  $15,  and  twelve  $12.  They  are  paid  weekly,  work  from 
8  A.  M.  to  G  p.  M.,  and  have  from  45  to  60  minutes  for  lunch. 

TOYS  AND  FANCY  NOTIONS. 

Five  firms  report  244  employes;  two  at  $250  per  month,  two  $200, 
two  $175,  three  $150,  one  $140,  three  $125,  three  $120,  one  $105,  four 
$100,  two  $90,  three  $80,  seven  $75,  two  $70,  sixteen  $65,  seven  $60, 
nine  $55,  nineteen  $50,  eleven  $45,  sixteen  $40,  two  $37  50,  one  $35, 
three  $30,  eight  $25,  one  $20,  and  five  $10.  Three  at  $30  per  week,  one 
$28  50,  one  $27,  one  $26,  one  $25,  one  $21,  four  $20,  one  $19  50,  eleveiL 
^18,  two  $17,  three  $16  50,  eighteen  $15,  elex^xv  it\^  ^,  V«^  %V^ '^^ 
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eleven  $12,  two  $11,  two  $10  50,  nine  $10,  one  $9,  one  $7  25,  one  $8> 
$6,  one  $5,  two  $4  50,  two  $4,  two  $3  50,  and  fifteen  $3.  They  are  pel 
at  intervals  varying  from  a  week  to  a  month.  One  hundred  iti 
twenty-four  have  irregular  hours  of  work,  twenty-eight  work  9}  hwa 
four  9,  and  eighty-eight  11|.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  have  45  minniB 
and  four  have  60  minutes  for  lunch. 

JEWELRY  AND  SILVERWARE. 

One  firm  reports  9  employes;  one  at  $30  per  week,  one  $24,  one  $22  ft 
two  $21,  one  $19  50,  one  $16,  one  $13,  and  two  $4.  They  are  pd 
weekly,  work  10^  hours,  and  have  60  minutes  for  lunch. 


BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 


Eight  firms  report  165  employes;  one  at  $250  per  month,  one  |22i 
one  $200,  four  $150,  seven  $125,  one  $120,  eleven  $100,  one  $90,onelSi 
three  $75,  one  $70,  one  $65,  nine  $60,  one  $55,  six  $50,  four  $45,  sewt 
$40,  one  $42  50,  one  $35,  three  $30,  six  $25,  one  $17,  and  four  115.  Ti^- 
at  $40  per  week,  six  $30,  four  $25,  one  $21,  five  $20,  ten  $18,  thw 
$16  50,  nine  $15,  five  $14,  six  $12,  four  $10,  three  $9,  two  IS,  tf.^ 
$7  50,  two  $7,  six  $6,  six  $5,  six  $4,  three  $3  50,  two  $3,  and  two  12  5a 
Twenty-nine  are  paid  weekly,  eighteen  twice  a  month,  seven  monthlj. 
and  one  hundred  and  eleven  at  intervals  varying  from  a  week  to  4 
month.  Five  work  12  hours,  one  hundred  and  five  10,  eighteen  9J,  aai 
thirty-seven  9  hours.  One  hundred  and  forty-seven  have  60  minute 
and  eighteen  45  minutes  for  lunch. 


MANUFACTURING   DRUGGISTS. 

One  firm  reports  43  employes;  one  receives  $200  per  month,  one  tr^ 
one  $140,  two  $125,  one  $110,  one  $100,  one  $90,  two  $85,  three  *>»' 
five  $75,  two  $70,  one  $65,  one  $60,  four  $50,  two  $45,  one  $40,  one  IS-J 
one  $30,  five  $20,  and  four  $15. 

RETAIL   DRUGGISTS. 

Five  firms  report  49  emploves;  six  receive  $150  per  month,  one  |W3 
one  $125,  one  $120,  one  $115,  one  $110,  four  $100,  three  $90,  two  IS^ 
four  $75,  four  $65,  three  $55,  three  $50,  one  $30,  one  $25,  and  ten  li' 
One  at  $6  per  week  and  one  at  $5.  Thirty-five  are  paid  monthly 
fourteen  part  monthly,  part  weekly,  forty-two  work  irregular  hours 
seven  work  9^  hours.  Twenty-four  are  allowed  60  minutes  for  luncb 
while  twentv-five  are  allowed  90  minutes. 

PHOTa^RAPII   GALLERIES. 

Two  firms  report  14  employes;  two  receive  $30  per  week  three  0^ 
one  $15,  one  $13.  two  $10,  two  $S,  two  $5,  one  $3.  All  are  paid  weakllT 
Twelve  work  10  hours  and  two  8.     All  have  60  minutes  for  lonoh 
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'-  CARPETS   AND   FURNITURE. 


Seven  houses  report  101  employes;  one  at  $150  per  month,  two  $125, 
two  $100,  one  $80.  One  at  $21  per  week,  two  $18,  four  $15,  three  $12, 
one  $10,  three  $9,  three  $6,  two  $5,  six  $4.  Seven  at  $5  per  day,  five  $4, 
twenty-three  $3  50,  twenty-four  $3,  nine  $2  50,  one  $2,  and  one  $1  25. 
All  are  paid  weekly.  Fifty-seven  work  10  hours,  thirty-four  9,  and 
ten  8^. 

GROCERIES. 

Six  firms  report  145  employes;  one  at  $200  per  month,  two  $150,  two 
$137  50,  seven  $125,  one  $110,  thirteen  $100,  one  $95,  four  $90,  four  $85, 
five  Jl>75,  six  $70,  sixteen  $65,  eight  $60,  one  $55,  five  $52,  twenty-five 
$50,  and  one  $15.  Five  at  $11  per  week,  two  $10,  four  $9,  one  $8  50, 
three  $8,  seven  $7,  one  $6,  two  $4  50,  seven  $4,  and  one  $3.  Thirty- 
three  are  paid  weekly  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  monthly.  Seven 
work  12  hours,  nine  11,  one  hundred  and  five  10^,  twelve  10,  and  twelve 
work  from  7  A.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  irregular  time  for  lunch.  One  hun- 
dred and  five  have  40,  twelve  30,  and  sixteen  60  minutes  for  lunch. 

CROCKERY    AND    GLASSWARE. 

Two  firms  report  90  employes;  two  received  $250  per  month,  three 
$125,  one  $112  50,  seven  $100,  one  $95,  one  $90,  two  $80,  four  $75,  four 
$70,  one  $67  50,  four  $65,  five  $60,  six  $55,  five  $50,  one  $45,  five  $40, 
one  $37  50,  two  $35,  four  $30,  one  $25,  three  $20,  two  $18,  six  $15.  One 
is  paid  $20  per  week,  two  $17,  three  $13,  two  $9,  two  $7,  three  $6,  three 
$5,  three  $3.  All  are  paid  weekly,  and  have  from  30  to  45  minutes 
for  lunch.  Sixty-seven  work  from  7:30  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  and  twenty -three 
from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS   AND   WAGONS. 

Two  firms  report  43  employes;  one  receives  $416  65  per  mouth,  one 
$175,  seven  $150,  seven  $125,  four  $100,  one  $80,  three  $75,  four  $60,  two 
$50,  one  $28  85,  one  $25,  two  $17  50,  two  $15,  two  $14,  one  $13  50,  and 
two  $12.  One  $25  per  week  and  one  $20.  They  are  paid  at  intervals 
varying  from  a  week  to  a  month.  Twenty-four  work  9  hours,  nineteen 
10,  and  all  have  60  minutes  for  lunch. 

FIREARMS. 

One  establishment  has  10  employes;  one  at  $165  per  month,  one  $137, 
one  $125,  one  $108,  two  $78,  two  $70,  one  $50,  and  one  $22.  They  work 
from  8  A.  M.  to  6  p.  m.,  and  are  paid  on  demand. 

RUBBER   GOODS. 

One  firm  with  15  employes  pays  one  $300  per  month,  one  $150,  two 
$125,  ten  $50,  and  one  $20.  They  work  10  hours,  have  60  minutes  for 
lunch,  and  are  paid  at  "all  times." 
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PAINTS,  OILS,  AND    VARNISH. 

One  firm  has  6  employes;  one  at  $110  per  month,  one  $100,  one W. 
two  $75,  and  one  $50.  They  are  paid  on  demand,  work  9}  honrs,nl 
have  45  minutes  for  lunch. 

SHIP  CHANDLERS. 

Three  firms  report  eighteen  employes;  one  at  $200  per  month, oo 
$110,  eight  $100,  one  $^)0,  one  $75,  two  $60,  two  $50,  and  two  ♦*: 
Thirteen  are  paid  monthly  and  five  weekly.  Twelve  work  10  hoar 
six  9^  hours;  eleven  have  60  minutes  and  seven  30  minutes  forlune 

HARDWARE. 

Three  firms  report  fifty-one  employes;  two  at  $400  per  monii 
three  $240,  one  $175,  one  $160,  three  $150,  one  $140,  one  $135,  thr 
$120,  six  $100,  two  $90,  one  $85,  eight  $75,  six  $60,  seven  $50,  one« 
three  $40,  one  $35,  and  one  $25.  Twenty-eight  are  paid  weekly,  thirtft 
monthly,  and  ten  at  "  any  time."  Twenty-eight  work  9i  hours,  thirt« 
lOi,  and  ten  have  irregular  hours;  thirty-four  have  45  minutes  u 
seventeen  60  minutes  for  lunch. 

PIG   IRON,  COKE,  AND   COAL. 

Two  firms  have  fifteen  employes;  one  is  paid  $300  per  month, ti 
$200,  five  $100,  one  $75,  three  $60,  two  $50,  and  one  $35.  Nine  wo 
9^  hours  and  six  work  10  hours  a  day.  Six  are  paid  monthly  and  ni 
weekly.     All  have  60  minutes  for  lunch. 


OPERATIVES. 

IRON    AND    STEEL    WORKERS. 

In  nine  iron  and  steel  working  establishments  2,391  men  and  be 
are  employed;  twenty-five  are  paid  $6  per  day,  twenty-five  $5,  twen 
six  $4,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  $3  50,  two  hundred  and  one  $3  : 
two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  $3,  one  hundred  and  three  $2  75,  c 
hundred  and  fifty  $2  50,  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  $2  25,  two  hundi 
and  fifty-two  $2,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  $1  75,  one  $1  50.  c 
$1  33,  thirty-five  $1  25,  one  83  cents,  forty  75  cents.  Two  received 
per  week,  three  $24,  seven  $22  50,  five  $18,  five  $15,  fifteen  $12,  foari 
two  $8,  thr^e  $7,  two  hundred  and  three  $6,  one  hundred  and  five! 
and  one  hundred  and  two  $3.  One  is  paid  $65  per  month,  one  $60,  c 
$55,  one  tSO,  eleven  $45.  Sixteen  hundred  and  seventy  work  10  bou 
seven  hundred  9 J,  two  9^,  and  nineteen  9.  Sixteen  hundred  and  fifll 
are  paid  weekly,  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  are  paid  every  two 
and  seventeen  are  paid  monthly.  Sixteen  hundred  and  a' 
minutes  allowed  in  which  to  take  the  noon-day  meal,  sever 
allowed  45,  twenty  40,  and  sixty-five  30  minutes. 
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IRON   AXLES. 

^  f     One  firm  reports  ten  employes;  one  at  $4  per  day,  one  $3  50,  three  $2, 
feifour  $1,  one  75  cents.     They  are  paid  every  two  weeks.     The  working 
day  is  10  hours,  with  30  minutes  allowed  for  lunch. 

SAW    MANUFACTURERS. 

?c  One  firm  reports  20  employes;  three  at  $5  per  day,  four  $4,  four  $3  50, 
'<!  two  $3,  one  *2  50,  three  *2  25,  one  $2,  one  $1  75,  and  one  $1  25.  They 
rr  are  paid  weekly,  work  10  hours  a  day,  and  have  60  minutes  for  lunch. 

SHIPSMITHS. 

Two  firms  report  23  employes;  one  at  15  per  day,  one  $4  50,  two  $4, 
I;  five  $3  50,  five  $3,  four  $2  25,  four  .^2,  and  one  $1  25.  They  are  all 
V!  paid  weekly.  Eleven  work  9  hours  per  day  and  twelve  10  hours. 
:f  Eleven  are  allowed  60  minutes  for  lunch  and  twelve  are  allowed  30 
ri  minutes. 

SHEET   METAL    WORKERS. 

Three  firms  report  47  employes;  one  at  $7  50  per  week,  one  $7,  one 
$5,  one  '$4  50,  one  $3.  One  at  ^4  50  per  day,  five  $4,  six  13  50,  one 
$3  25,  thirteen  $3,  two  $2  50,  one  $2  25,  nine  $2,  two  $1  50,  two  |1. 
All  are  paid  weekly.  Seven  work  10  hours,  eight  lOiJ,  thirty-two  8. 
•  Thirty^wo  are  allowed  60  minutes  for  lunch,  while  32  have  but  30 
minutes. 

SHEET    IRON    WORKERS. 

* 

One  firm  reports  8  employes;  three  receive  $3  per  day,  two  $2  50^ 
two  $2,  one  $1  50.  They  are  all  paid  weekly  and  work  10^  hours  per 
dav. 

SHEET   COPPER   WORKERS. 

Two  firms  report  39  employes;  one  receives  $4  50  per  day,  five  $4, 
six  $3  50,  ten  $3,  one  $2  25,  seven  .$2,  one  $1  50,  two  $1.     One  receives 
$7  50  per  week,  one  $7,  one  $5,  one  $4  50,  one  J>3,  one  $3  25.     Thirty- 
nine  are  paid  weekly.     Seven  work  10  hours  and  thirty-two  8  hours'per 
'     dav.     Seven  have  30  and  thirty-two  have  60  minutes  for  lunch. 

i 

LUMBER    MILLS. 

Five  firms  employ  644  hands;  five  at  $150  per  month,  one  $125,  two 
$117,  five  $100,  twenty-two  $90,  twenty-five  $85,  three  $80,  one  $78,  four 
$75,  four  $70,  twenty-two  $65,  forty-one  $60,  twenty-one  $55,  one  $52, 
twenty-six  $50,  forty-six  $45,  seventy-seven  $40,  two  $39,  sixty-one  $35, 
eighty-one  $30,  two  $26,  ten  $25,  one  $21,  three  $20,  one  $17  50,  and 
one  $10. 

As  a  rule  lumbermen  are  boarded,  in  addition  to  the  wages  given;  the 
following,  however,  are  employed  at  the  rates  given,  without  board:  One 
at  $125  per  month,  three  $100,  one  $90,  seven  $80,  two  $78,  two  $75, 
five  $65,  two  $58  50,  two  $55,  five  $50,  ninety-nine  $45,  two  $42,  six  $40^ 
thirty  $39,  and  three  $30. 
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efour  $8,  five  $7  50,  four  $5,  two  $4  50,  six  $4,  four  $3  50,  and  five  $3. 
acSeventy-four  work  10  hours,  and  have  45  minutes  for  lunch,  and  seven 
Tn'ork  9  hours,  and  have  30  minutes  for  lunch.     All  are  paid  weekly. 


BOAT   BUILDERS. 


Three  firms  report  54  employes;  one  at  $5  per  day,  thirty-six  $4, 
two  $3  50,  one  $3,  four  $2  50,  one  $2  25,  five  $2,  fiye  apprentices  at 
$1  to  »t2  per  day,  and  three  receive  50  cents  per  day.  One  receives  $5 
per  week  and  one  $4.  All  work  9  hours,  are  paid  weekly,  and  have  60 
minutes  for  lunch. 


BRIDGE   CARPENTERS. 


One  firm  reports  40  employes  at  $3  50  per  day.    They  are  all  paid 
•weekly,  work  9  hours,  and  have  60  minutes  for  lunch. 


HOUSE   CARPENTERS. 


Twelve  firms  report  178  employes;  one  receives  $5  per  day,  four  $4  50, 
one  $4,  one  hundred  $3  50,  six  $3  25,  forty  $  20,  thirteen  $3,  seven 
♦2  75,  five  »t2  50,  one  $1  75.  All  work  8  hours  and  are  paid  weekly. 
One  hundred  and  sixty-five  have  60  and  thirteen  45  minutes  for  lunch. 


STAIR   BUILDERS. 

Three  firms  report  22  employes;  sixteen  receive  $3  50  per  day,  one 
$3,  one  $2  75,  three  $1  50,  one  $1  75.  Ten  work  8  hours  and  twelve  9. 
Three  have  60  minutes  for  lunch  and  nineteen  have  30  minutes. 

BOX    FACTORIES. 

Three  firms  report  146  employes;  four  receive  $4  per  day,  one  $3  33, 
■thirteen  $3,  two  .^2  75,  forty-four  $2  50,  three  $2  25,  forty-seven  $2,  four 
$1  75,  three  $1  50,  six  $1  25,  and  nineteen  $1.  Ninety-eight  work  10 
hours  and  forty-eight  6  hours  per  day.  One  hundred  and  twenty  are 
paid  twice  a  month  and  twenty-six  are  paid  weekly.  One  hundred 
4ind  twenty  have  60  and  twenty-six  have  30  minutes  for  lunch. 

PAPER   BOX   FACTORIES. 

Five  establishments  work  44  employes,  paying  one  $22  50  per  week, 
seven  $18,  four  $15,  eight  $12,  two  $11,  two  $10,  three  $9,  five  $8,  two  $7, 
two  $6,  one  $5,  six  $4,  and  one  $30.  All  are  paid  weekly.  Twelve  work 
9  hours,  thirty-two  10  hours,  and  have  from  30  to  60  minutes  for  lunch. 

jewelers'   BOXES. 

One  establishment  has  8  employes;  one  is  paid  $21  per  week,  one  $20, 
i;wo  $18,  one  $10,  one  $7,  one  $6  50,  and  one  $4.    They  are  paid  weekly, 
work  9^  hours  a  day,  and  have  60  minutes  for  lunch. 
14«) 
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SHOWCASES. 

One  establishment  has  9  employes;  one  is  paid  $21  per  week,  two! 
two  $15,  two  $13  50,  one  $7,  and  one  $5.  They  work  9  hours,  ha?? 
minutes  for  lunch,  and  are  paid  weekly. 

MARBLE   CUTTERS. 

Three  firms  report  55  employes;  one  receives  $5  per  day,  eleven 
nine  $3  50,  two  |3,  twenty-one  $2  50,  nine  $2  25,  one  $1  66,  one  II 
Forty  are  paid  when  they  wish,  and  fifteen  twice  a  month.  F( 
work  9  hours  and  sixteen  10  hours.    All  have  60  minutes  for  lunch. 

STONE   WORKS. 

Three  firms  report  69  employes;  one  receives  $6  50  per  day,  two 
eighteen  $5,  one  $5  50,  thirty-nine  $3.  Sixty-nine  work  9  hours.  K: 
teen  are  paid  weekly  and  forty  every  two  weeks.  All  are  allowed 
minutes  for  lunch. 

STONE   CUTTERS. 

Three  firms  report  27  employes;  twenty-four  receive  $4  per  day. 
$5.  Two  receive  $50  per  month.  All  work  8  hours,  are  paid  every 
weeks,  and  are  allowed  60  minutes  for  lunch. 

CONCRETE  WALL  BUILDERS. 

One  firm  reports  30  employes;  two  at  $3  50  per  day,  four  f2 
twenty-four  $2.  All  are  paid  weekly,  all  work  9^  hours  per  dty, 
all  are  allowed  60  minutes  for  lunch. 

ORNAMENTAJL    STONE   WORK. 

One  firm  reports  15  employes;  one  receives  $4  per  day,  three  12 
four  $2  25,  and  four  $2.  All  are  paid  every  two  weeks,  work  10  h 
a  day,  and  have  60  minutes  for  lunch. 

BRICKLAYERS. 

Five  firms  report  62  employes;  three  receive  $7  per  day,  twenty-i 
$6,  thirty  $3.  Sixty-two  work  9  hours,  have  60  minutes  for  lunch, 
are  paid  weekly. 

PLASTERERS. 

One  firm  reports  10  employes;  all  receive  $5  per  day,  work  8  he 
are  allowed  60  minutes  for  lunch,  and  are  paid  weekly. 

PLUMBERS. 

Seven  firms  have  148  employes;  one  receives  $90  per  mo*** 
$21  per  week,  two  $18,  one  $15,  one  $12,  one  $10,  one  $^ 
one  Is.    Two  are  employed  at  $5  50  per  day,  two  $6,  J 
$3  75,  nine  13  50,  t^o  %^  1h^  %\^N^xi  -l^.^iiTftft  $2  S 
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$2,  one  $1  75,  nine  $1  50,  one  $1  25,  thirty -two  $1,  and  one  75  cents. 
All  are  paid  weekly.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  work  8  hours  and 
thirty-five  10  hours  per  day.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  are  allowed  60 
minutes  for  lunch  and  thirty-five  are  allowed  30  minutes. 

HOUSE  AND  SIGN  PAINTERS. 

Four  firms  report  79  employes;  one  is  paid  $6  per  day,  one  $5,  one  $4, 
eighteen  »$3  50,  fifty-two  $3,  four  $2  50,  one  $2,  and  one  66  cents.  Six 
work  94  hours,  seventy-three  8  hours.  Seventy-three  have  60  and  six 
have  30  minutes  for  lunch.     All  are  paid  weekly. 

HOUSE  DECORATORS. 

Four  firms  report  77  employes;  twenty  receive  $4  per  day,  one  $3  50, 
and  fifty-six  $3.  All  work  8  hours,  are  paid  weekly,  and  have  60  min- 
utes for  lunch. 

PRINTERS. 

Twenty-six  establishments  report  317  employes;  one  at  $110  per 
month,  two  $100,  one  $50,  and  one  $25.  Two  at  $40  per  week,  one  $35, 
four  $30,  three  $25,  five  $24,  three  $22,  eight  $21,  ten  $20,  fifty-four  $18, 
one  $17  50,  two  $17,  six  $16,  twenty-five  $15,  one  $14  85,  three  $14,  two 
$13  50,  two  $13,  eleven  $12,  four  $11,  three  $10  50,  seventeen  $10,  eleven 
$9,  seven  $8,  three  $7  50,  five  $7,  one  $6  50,  twelve  $6,  three  $5  50,  nine 
$5,  six  $4  50,  nine  $4,  four  $3  50,  seven  $3,  four  $2  50,  and  one  $1.  Four 
at  $5  per  day,  seven  $4,  three  $3  50,  twenty-six  $3,  four  $2  50,  one  $2  33, 
six  $2,  one  $1  75,  three  $1  50,  six  $1,  and  two  75  cents.  AH  are  paid 
weekly.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  work  10  hours,  two  11,  fifteen 
9^,  five  8^,  eighteen  8,  and  forty  doing  piece-work  have  irregular 
hours.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-three  have  60  minutes  and  thirty-four 
no  definite  time  for  lunch. 

BOOK-BINDERS. 

Three  firms  have  51  employes;  one  at  $30  per  week,  two  $24,  one  $21, 
two  $20,  one  $19,  ten  $18,  two  $15,  one  $12,  one  $11,  five  $10,  one  $9, 
one  $8,  three  $7,  three  $6,  one  $5,  five  $4,  and  five  $3.  All  work  10 
hours,  have  60  minutes  for  lunch,  and  are  paid  weekly. 

ENGRAVERS. 

Two  firms  report  19  employes;  one  at  $40  per  week,  one  $35,  one 
$30,  one  $27,  one  $21,  one  $20,  two  $18,  three  $15,  two  $11,  one  $10,  two 
$9,  one  $6,  one  $4,  and  one  $3.  Seventeen  work  10  hours  and  two  8. 
All  have  30  minutes  for  lunch,  and  are  paid  weekly. 

CARD   MANUFACTURING. 

One  establishment  has  7  employes;  one  at  $20  per  week,  two  $15,  one 
$8,  two  $7,  and  one  $6.  They  work  9^  hours,  are  allowed  1  hour  for 
lunch,  and  are  paid  weekly. 
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JEWELRY  AND    SILVERWARE   MANUFACTURING. 

Two  firms  report  107  employes;  one  at  $54  per  week,  oneHiti 
$39,  two  $36,  two  $33,  nine  $30,  twelve  $27,  thirteen  $24,  one  122  : 
thirteen  $21,  one  $19  50,  fifteen  $18,  one  $16,  seventeen  $15,  onefl 
four  $12,  three  $9',  two  $7  50,  three  $6,  one  $4  50,  two  $4,  and  one»2  : 
All  are  paid  weekly.  Ten  work  10  hours,  with  30  minutes  for  luiw 
and  ninety-seven  work  from  7:30  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  60  minutes  i 
lunch. 

SEAL   AND    FUR  GOODS    MANUFACTURING. 

Two  firms  report  44  employes;  one  at  $40  per  week,  three  $35.  tb: 
$30,  twelve  $20,  twenty-two  $15,  and  three  $12  50.  All  are  paid  week 
work  9  hours,  and  have  60  minutes  for  lunch. 

UPHOLSTERING   AND   BEDDING. 

One  firm  has  18  employes;  ten  receive  $21  per  week,  five  116,  t 
$13,  one  $10,  one  $7,  and  one  $4.  They  are  paid  weekly,  work  10  hoi 
a  day,  and  have  60  minutes  for  lunch. 

PIANO   MANUFACTURING. 

One  piano  factory  employs  8  workmen;  four  receive  $21  and  ft 
$18  per  week.  They  are  paid  weekly,  and  work  9  hours  a  day,  with 
minutes  for  lunch.  This  industr)'^  has  been  driven  almost  eiitirt 
from  this  coast  by  Eastern  competition. 

MATHEMATICAL    INSTRUMENT   MAKING. 

One  establishment  with  7  employes  pays  one  $4  a  day,  one  $3,  < 
$2  50,  one  $2,  one  $1  50,  one  $1,  and  one  $3  50  per  week.  They  are 
paid  weekly,  work  10  hours  a  day,  and  have  60  ininutes  for  lunch. 

SAIL    LOFTS. 

Three  firms  with  20  employes  pay  sixteen  $4  per  day,  one  $11  50 
week,  one  $10,  and  two  $7.  They  work  9  hours,  have  30  ininutes 
lunch,  and  are  paid  weekly. 

LEATHER    BELTING. 

One  factory  employs  9  hands;  one  at  $21  per  week,  two  $18,  th 
$16  50,  one  $11  50,  one  $10,  and  one  $8.  They  are  paid  weekly,  w. 
10  hours  per  day,  and  have  30  minutes  for  lunch. 

CANDY    MANUFACTURERS. 

Six  firms  report  41  employes:  one  receives  $90  per  month,  two  1 
one  $50,  three  $40.     One  receives  $19  per  week,  one  $18,  one  ^"^ 
$12,   one  $10,  one  $9,  two  $7,  three  $6,  two  $5,   three   ^ 
$4,  four  $3  50.     Two  receive  $3  50  per  day,  five  $3,  t^ 
$2  25,  and  three  $2.    Ml  ax^  ^a\d  Y^eftkly.    Forty  W0^ 
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one  8.     Four  have  60  minutes,  thirty  have  30  minutes,  and  seven  have 
from  45  to  90  minutes  for  lunch. 

BAGMAKERS. 

Two  firms  report  20  employes;  two  at  115  per  week,  two  $12,  three 
$10,  five  $9,  one  $8  50,  four  $8,  one  $7,  one  $6,  and  one  $3  50.  Six 
work  10  hours  and  fourteen  9^  hours.  AH  have  30  minutes  for  lunch, 
and  are  paid  weekly. 

SADDLERY   AND   HARNESS   MAKING. 

Four  establishments  employ  204  hands;  two  at  $4  per  day,  four  $3  50, 
four  $3,  five  $3  75,  twenty-one  $2  50,  fifteen  $2,  four  $1  50,  one  $1  25, 
seven  $1,  six  75  cents,  and  four  50  cents.  One  hundred  and  thirty  are 
employed  on  piece-work,  twenty-seven  of  whom  earn  from  $15  to  $24 
per  week,  eighteen  from  $12  to  $14,  and  fifteen  from  $6  to  $10.  The 
earnings  of  seventy  piece-workers  were  not  given.  All  are  paid  weekly, 
work  10  hours  a  day,  taking  from  30  to  60  minutes  for  lunch. 

CIGAR   MANUFACTURERS. 

Six  firms  report  141  employes,  all  doing  piece-work.  The  average 
weekly  earnings  are  given  as  follows:  One  earns  $20  per  week,  one 
$18  60,  one  $16  80,  one  $16  50,  one  $15  60,  one  $15  30,  two  $15,  one 
$13  50,  one  $13  20,  thirty-eight  $12,  one  $10  50,  one  $10  20,  seventy 
$10,  nine  $9  50,  one  $8  40,  three  $8,  three  $7  60,  one  $7  15,  one  $6  40, 
one  $6,  one  $5  20,  and  one  $5.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  work  8^ 
hours  and  nine  work  9  hours  daily,  taking  from  30  to  60  minutes  for 
lunch. 

COTTON   MILL. 

One  establishment  has  261  employes.  Wages  range  from  60  cents  to 
$3  50  per  day.  They  work  lOj  hours,  and  have  35  minutes  for  lunch. 
Wages  are  paid  weekly.  The  Superintendent  of  this  mill  says:  "In  the 
Southern  States  the  mills  and  manufactories  of  textile  fabrics  are  run 
from  11  to  13  hours  per  day.  It  is  impossible  to  compete  with  them 
running  10  hours  and  pay  higher  wages.  In  Texas,  Tennessee,  the 
Carolinas,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  and  other  States,  mills  are  run 
on  long  time  at  low  wages.  There  should  be  a  National  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton." 

WOOLEN   MILLS. 

One  firm  has  141  employes;  four  are  paid  $5  per  day,  one  $4,  one 
$3  60,  one  $3  25,  four  $3,  three  $2  75,  five  $2  50,  two  $2  25,  three  $2, 
two  H  75,  twenty-one  $1  50,  eight  $1  45,  two  $1  35,  three  $1  25,  seven 
$1  20,  one  $1  15,  fourteen  $1  10,  one  $1  05,  twenty-six  $1,  three  95 
cents,  nineteen  90  cents,  five  85  cents,  three  75  cents,  two  50  cents. 
They  work  11  hours  a  day,  and  are  paid  monthly,  with  45. minutes 
allowed  for  lunch. 
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BREWERIES. 

In  four  breweries  104  men  are  employed;  two  at  $200  per  month. a 
♦ino,  ono  #125,  one  $130,  one  $110,  four  $100,  two  $85,  one  $80,  andtf 
♦(U).  Six  at  $25  per  week,  eleven  $23,  one  $20,  one  $21,  nineteen  11' 
forty-two  $17,  two  $16,  and  seven  $15,  The  working  hours  arefroa 
A.  M.  to  5  p.  M.,  with  1  hour  allowed  for  lunch. 

LEAD   SMELTING. 

Oi\o  ostuhlishment  emplovs  246  men;  ten  at  $6  per  day,  three  lati 
$4  50.  six  $4,  ten  $3  50,  twenty  $3,  thirteen  $2  75,  thirty-eight  12  I 
<*ighty-two  $2  25,  sixtv-one  $2.*  They  work  10  hours,  have  §d  minm 
for  lunoh,  and  are  paii  twice  a  month. 

LEAD   PAINTS. 

Two  firms  employ  W  hands;  one  at  $10  per  day,  three  $7,  two  $6,  r 
$4.  twt^lvo  $2  5l\  six  $2  25,  one  $2  85,  sixty  12* one  $1   75,  twoll  i 
ouo  $1  U\  auvi  one  tl.     All  work  10  hours,  and  have  30  minutes 
lunoh.    Ono  estalishment  pays  weekly  and  the  other  both  weekly  a 
nuMxfhlv. 

SUGAR    REFINERIES. 

On*  firnx  r>i>jH>rts  5oi>  employes:  thirty-five  at  $94  per  month,  f: 
h\u\dwsi  and  eighty  ♦Tvl  3i\  and  thirty-five  $3  per  day.  They  work 
houi^,  have  A^  minutes  for  lunch,  and  are  paid  monthly. 

m::::xi^  ^VARiNAOEv^rs  g^x^i^>.* 

Ov,c  fir.v,  ha5^  44  c:v.rlv\vt  >;  or.e  at  fl.o  and  one  at  $110  p-er  ra*?: 
i^u^  at  fi>  \H  r  xKxvk.  v^r.V  ^I   ^V.  v^r.r  ^>\  o^e  *!?.  thrv«  $1S,  iwo  ll"? 

o,a\\  av.,i  Arx*  v»a:v\  >«;:•?:  il\ 

i^*^\     t"  ^      *"'•*     S'V  i'^*" -^     **    ^''-    'i*-    T"-»-' i       -—^   ^f^\    "^TVk    ^*  ^       -k— -L   **• 

*.•*     *^*      ••  ^-^    ^    -J<^    v»^-^^^     •*•       <'■*      !*••.     4**     »••  «   -i-i-i    ^^^   ^W^jL^    m.  ^"V^   ■rW    *  w^ 

V"  ;x   ^vck  ", .*   r.;;:r<  i  ,'liy   r.i^^"  ,V  r:::'-r:iTftf  5:ir  I'xzici..  az>£  ar^  : 


V 


^      ♦ 


« 


X.   *    .\  - 1  :   r:  >/   >     .f    T  T--V        ---7  "^'cx  -^    -iir«rr?w   ▼ni 
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CRACKER  BAKERIES. 

'  |f  Two  firms  report  157  employes;  eight  at  $6  a  day,  eight  $5,  fifteen  $4, 
Q^three  $3  50,  thirty-three  $3,  four  $2  50,  eight  $2  25,  eighteen  $2, 
Lr  seventy-nine  $1  50,  seventy-four  $1  25,  and  seven  $1.  All  are  paid 
w  weekly;  thirty-two  work  9  hours,  with  60  minutes  for  lunch,  and  one 
hundred  any  twenty-five  9^  hours,  with  30  minutes  for  lunch. 

ICE   MANUFACTURING. 

Two  establishments  employ  40  hands;  one  at  $120,  twenty-one  $80, 
--.  two  $75,  two  $70,  and  fourteen  $60.     All  are  paid  monthly.     Twenty 
-   have  irregular  working  hours,  and  twenty  work  11  hours  a  day,  with 
50  minutes  allowed  for  lunch. 

SALT    MANUFACTURING. 

« 

One  establishment  reports  15  employes;  one  at  $75  per  month,  five 
at  $8  per  week,  one  at  $3  per  day,  two  $2,  and  six  $1  25.    They  work 
1  'S  hours  a  day,  have  30  minutes  for  lunch,  and  are  paid  weekly. 

SOAP   MANUFACTURING. 

Seven  factories  employ  142  persons;  four  at  $100  per  month,  two  $75. 
One  at  $25  per  week,  two  $15,  one  $14,  one  $12,  sixty-three  $10,  three 
$9,  one  $8,  and  five  $5.  Two  at  $3  per  day,  four  $2  50,  one  $2  25,  ten 
^2,  ten  $1  75,  one  $1  62,  twenty-five  $1  50,  and  six  $1.  They  work  10 
hours  a  day  except  on  Saturday,  when  thirty  work  9  hours  and  five 
work  8  hours.  One  hundred  are  paid  weekly,  eighteen  semi-monthly, 
and  twenty-four  are  paid  monthly. 

MATCH   FACTORY. 

One  establishment  reports  76  employes;  one  at  $2  per  day,  five  $1  25, 
and  seventy  $1  15.  They  are  paid  weekly,  work  10  hours  a  day,  with  an 
intermission  of  60  minutes  at  noon  time. 

TIN-CAN    MAKERS. 

One  firm  reports  64  employes;  one  at  $30  per  week,  one  $28  85,  one 
^24,  one  $23,  one  $21,  one  $19  50,  five  $18,  three  $15,  four  $12,  three 
*10  50,  one  $10,  twenty-one  9,  one  $8,  four  $7  50,  four  $7,  five  $6,  five 
^5,  twenty-two  $4,  and  sixty-seven  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age 
at  $3  to  $3  50  per  week.  All  are  paid  weekly,  work  9  hours,  and  have 
^0  minutes  for  lunch. 

CIGAR-BOX   MAKERS. 

One  firm  reports  15  employes;  one  at  $4  per  day,  one  $3  60,  one  $3, 
four  $2  25,  four  $1  25,  and  four  $1.  They  are  paid  weekly,  work  9^ 
hours,  and  have  30  minutes  for  lunch. 
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BRUSH  FACTORY. 

One  firm  employs  6  hands;  one  at  $20  per  week,  three  $4,  and  two  $2. 
They  are  paid  weekly,  work  9  hours,  and  have  60  minutes  for  lunch. 

RUBBER   STAMPS. 

One  firm  employs  10  hands;  two  at  $18  per  week,  three  $16,  two  $12^ 
one  $9,  one  $6,  and  one  $5.  They  are  paid  weekly,  work  10  hours  a 
day,  and  have  60  minutes  for  lunch. 

BILL   POSTERS. 

One  firm  employs  12  men;  one  at  20  per  week,  five  $18,  one  $15,  two 
$14,  two  $12,  and  one  $10.  They  are  paid  weekly,  and  have  no  regular 
working  hours. 

STEAMSHIP   COMPANY. 

One  company  reports  2,036  employes — 1,034  aboard  vessels,  and  1,002 
on  shore.  The  wages  of  those  afloat  are  given  as  follows;  Twenty  cap- 
tains at  $150  to  $250  per  month,  twenty  first  officers  $75  to  $100,  twenty 
second  officers  $60,  twelve  third  officers  $50,  twenty  chief  engineers  $125 
to  $150,  twenty  first  assistant  engineers  $90,  fourteen  second  assistant 
engineers  $75,  nine  third  assistant  engineers  $70,  twenty  pursers  $75  to 
$100,  fourteen  freight  clerks  $60  to  $70,  four  electricians  $75,  seventeen 
stewards  $75  to  $90,  ten  second  stewards  $40,  twelve  stewardesses  $25, 
twenty-seven  water-tenders  $55,  ninety-five  firemen  $50,  ten  carpenters 
$50,  twelve  boatswains  $50,  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  sailors  $45,  and 
40  cents  per  hour  overtime  for  Sundays,  and  all  over  9  hours'  average 
per  day,  sixteen  watchmen  $45,  twenty-two  oilers  $40,  seventy  coal 
passers  $40,  sixty-two  cooks  and  bakers  $30  to  $60,  two  hundred  and 
forty-eight  waiters,  porters,  and  pantrymen  $25  to  $35  per  month.  All 
employes  on  vessels  receive  board  and  lodging  in  addition  to  above 
wages. 

Employed  on  shore  are  five  officers  at  $150  to  $200  per  month,  sixteen 
salaried  agents  $80  to  $175,  and  twenty-five  agents  who  work  on  com- 
mission. Thirty-one  clerks  $50  to  $120  per  month,  seven  watchmen 
$60,  fourteen  laborers,  laundrymen,  etc.,  $50  to  $75,  four  boys  $20  to  $30- 
Ship  carpenters  are  paid  $5  per  day,  joiners  $4,  machinists  $2  50  to 
$3  50,  blacksmiths  $2  50  to  $4,  longshoremen  30  cents  to  50  cents  per 
hour,  the  number  employed  by  the  day  and  hour  being  about  900. 

STEAM    WHALERS. 

One  whaling  company  employs  384  men  "  on  lays,"  nine  months  in 
the  year.  Their  wages  above  board,  lodging,  and  $60  advance  money 
paid  them  depend  entirely  upon  the  catch  made  during  the  season. 

MEAT    MARKETS. 

Five  firms  report  99  emploves;  twenty-one  at  $20  per  week,  fifteen 
$18,  forty-six  $17  50  to  $20,  fi\'e  tlo,  one  $14,  eight  $13  50,  and  three 
$10.  All  are  paid  weekly.  The  working  hours  are  usually  from  5  a.  m. 
to  5  p.  M.,  with  60  to  90  minutes  allowed  for  lunch. 


_i^ 
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BORAX  WORKS. 

One  establishment  employs  44  men;  one  at  $200  per  month,  seven  at 
$3  per  day,  four  $2  60,  and  thirty-two  $2.  They  are  paid  semi-monthly,, 
work  10  hours,  and  have  25  minutes  for  lunch. 

HOTELS    AKD    RESTAURANTS.      . 

Ten  hotels  (second  and  third  class)  employ  90  persons;  three  at  $100 
per  month,  one  $110,  six  $80,  one  $75,  two  $70,  two  $60,  seven  $50,  five 
$45,  five  $40,  four  $35,  seventeen  $30,  five  $25,  twenty- three  $20,  seven 
$15,  and  two  $10. 

Sixteen  restaurants  employ  220  males  at  the  following  rates  of  wages,, 
with  board:  Three  at  $100  per  month,  two  $90,  one  $80,  seven  $75,  four 
$70,  six  $65,  eleven  $60,  nine  $55,  thirty-one  $50,  twenty-two  $45,  two- 
$42  50,  thirty-five  $40,  fourteen  $35,  two  $32,  twenty-five  $30,  thirteen 
$25,  twelve  $20,  and  three  $15.  One  at  $12  per  week,  one  $10,  four  $9^ 
and  two  $6.  One  hundred  and  two  are  paid  monthly,  seventy  are  paid 
every  two  weeks,  and  thirty-eight  are  paid  weekly.  Working  hours 
very  irregular,  running  from  10  to  13  hours,  with  from  30  to  90  minutes 
intermission. 

BARBER    SHOPS. 

In  eleven  shops  36  barbers  are  employed.  One  is  paid  $50  per  month, 
one  $20  per  week,  six  $18,  nine  $17,  seven  $16,  five  $15,  three  $13,  one 
$11,  one  $10,  one  $9,  and  one  $8  50.  Twenty-nine  work  11  hours,  seven 
work  11^  hours  for  five  days  of  the  week,  and  all  work  13  hours  on  Sat- 
urday and  5  hours  on  Sunday. 

LAUNDRIES. 

One  establishment  reports  254  employes — twenty-four  in  connection 
with  the  office,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  doing  laundry  work.  Office 
salaries  are  as  follows:  One  is  paid  $162  per  month,  one  $160,  one  $158^ 
one  $150,  one  $146,  one  $133,  one  $125,  one  $118,  one  $92,  one  $89,  two 
$80,  one  $76  70,  one  $65,  one  $63,  one  $50,  one  $40,  two  $30,  two  $25, 
two  $21,  and  one  $20.  The  laundry  workers  are  given  board  and  lodg- 
ing in  addition  to  the  following  wages:  two  at  $81  per  month,  one  $70, 
two  $65,  two  $55,  one  $50,  two  $46,  one  $45,  six  $40,  ten  $35,  one  $33, 
two  $32  50,  fifteen  $30,  four  $27  50,  thirtv-three  $25,  one  $24,  nine 
$22  50,  twelve  $20,  eleven  $17  50,  eighty-three  $15,  fourteen  $1-2,  ten 
$10,  one  $9,  six  $7,  and  one  $6.    Payments  are  made  weekly  and  monthly. 

GAS    LIGHT   COMPANY. 

One  company  has  120  employes;  eight  at  $3  50  per  day,  four  $3  33^ 
twelve  $3,  ten  $2  75,  fourteen  $2  50,  four  $2  25,  and  sixty-eight  $2. 
Fifty-two  work  12  hours,  and  sixty-eight  work  10  hours  five  days  of  the 
week,  and  9  hours  on  Saturday.     All  are  paid  semi-monthly. 

TELEGRAPHERS. 

One  company  reports  28  employes;  three  at  $125  per  month,  two  $100^ 
ten  $90,  two  $80,  four  $75,  one  $65,  one  $45,  one  $35,  one  $30,  and  three 
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$25.    They  work  9  hours  in  daytime  and  8  hours  at  night.    PajnK 
are  made  monthly. 

ELECTRICAL   WORKS. 

Five  establishments  report  59  employes;  one  at  $85  per  month,  4 
$80,  two  *75,  five  $60,  one  $52,  two  $40,  three  $30,  one  $25,  and  onef 
One  at  $24  per  week,  one  $19  50,  one  $18,  three  $17  25,  one  $16,  ti 
$15  50,  four  $14,  one  $10  50,  one  $9  50,  one  $8,  one  $6,  one  $4  50.  i 
$4,  and  one  $3.  One  at  $3  per  day,  three  $2  75,  one  $2  25,  sera 
and  nine  $1  50.  Forty-three  are  paid  weekly,  eleven  semi-montc 
and  five  monthly.  Five  work  11^  hours,  twenty-four  10  hours.! 
thirty  9  hours.  Twenty-one  have  30  minutes  and  thirty-eight  hare 
minutes  for  lunch. 

STEAM-POWER   WORKS. 

One  establishment  has  5  employes;  two  at  $100  per  month,  two  I 
and  one  at  $12  per  week.  Four  are  paid  monthly,  and  one  weel 
They  all  work  11  hours,  and  have  60  minutes  for  the  noon-day  mw 

STORAGE   WAREHOUSE. 

One  establishment  employs  300  men;  one  hundred  and  fifty  at 
cents  per  hour,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  at  26  cents.  They  wor 
hours  a  day,  with  60  minutes  intermission  at  noon  time. 

COLD  STORAGE. 

One  establishment  has  9  employes;  one  is  paid  $125  per  month. 
$100,  one  $90,  two  $70,  one  $65,  and  two  $60.  They  are  paid  mont 
work  10  hours,  and  have  60  minutes  for  lunch. 

COAL   AND   WOODYARDS. 

Five  firms  report  70  employes;  twenty-eight  at  $60  per  month 
$55,  one  $50,  one  $40,  and  one  $30.  One  at  $18  per  week,  four  $15, 
$14,  ten  $12.  Two  at  $2  50  per  day,  eight  $2.  Twenty-two  wor 
hours,  forty-three  work  9^,  five  work  8.  Fifteen  are  paid  monthlv 
nineteen  weekly.     All  have  GO  minutes  for  lunch. 

BAGGAGE    AND    EXPRESS   COMPAXIES. 

Four  firms  report  69  emploves;  one  receives  $150  per  month. 
$125,  one  $100,  one  $85,  one  $80,  five  $70,  five  $65,  five  $60,  one  $5€ 
$50,  one  $40,  one  $30,  and  one  $25.  Three  receive  $20  per  week, 
$17  50,  fourteen  $15,  five  $14,  three  $13,  and  one  $8,  One  isemplovi 
$2  25  per  day,  and  eight  at  $2.  Thirty  are  paid  semi- weekly",  i 
monthly,  8  are  paid  weekly,  25  every  two  weeks,  6  daily  and  we< 
Thirty-three  work  9  hours,  six  12  hours,  and  thirty  11  hours  per 
All  are  allowed  60  minutes  for  lunch. 

HACK   AND   CARRIAGE    COMPANIES. 

One  firm  reports  28  employes  at  $60  per  month.  Their 
are  very  irregular.    They  are  paid  monthly.    The   1 
lunch  is  irregular. 
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r  DRAYMEN. 

Four  firms  report  72  employes;  three  at  $150  per  month,  one  $100. 
Two  at  $20  per  week,  two  $18,  eight  $17,  one  $16,  twenty  $15,  six  $13  50, 
f;en  $12.  Four  at  $3  per  day,  five  $2  25,  and  two  $2.  AH  are  paid 
weekly.  Six  work  11^  hours,  fiVe  10^  hours,  and  sixty-one  from  10  to 
12  hours  per  dny.  Six  are  allowed  30  minutes  for  lunch,  11  are  allowed 
60  minutes,  while  55  have  no  limited  time  for  lunch. 

STABLEMEN. 

Five  firms  report  43  employes;  five  receive  $70  per  month,  ten  $60, 
one  $55,  fourteen  $50,  one  $45,  and  three  $40.  One  receives  $2  75  per 
day,  one  $2  25,  three  $2,  four  $1  75.  Thirty-nine  are  paid  monthly 
and  four  are  paid  weekly.  Six  work  "about  144  hours  per  day;"  the 
working  hours  of  thirty-two  are  irregular,  and  four  work  12  hours. 
Twenty-eight  have  60  minutes  for  lunch,  and  fifteen  have  irregular 
time. 

COMMON   LABORERS    (STREET   AND  CONTRACT   WORK). 

Four  firms  report  1,058  employes;  fifteen  at  $3  per  day,  twenty  $2  50, 
six  hundred  and  ninety-two  $2,  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  $1  75, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty-three  who  are  boarded  and  paid  $1  15. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-five  are  paid  monthly,  three  hundred  and 
seventy-four  every  two  weeks,  five  hundred  weekly  or  monthly,  and 
twenty-nine  are  weekly.  All  work  10  hours  per  day,  and  have  60 
minutes  for  lunch. 

STREET   AND    SEWER  CONTRACTORS. 

Five  firms  report  332  employes;  twenty-four  at  $6  50  per  dav,  two 
$5,  nine  $4  50,  eight  $4,  two  $3  50,  seventy-four  $3,  fortv-two  $2  50, 
thirty  $2  25,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  $2;  the  following  with 
board:  one  at  $2  50,  four  $2,  one  $1  50.  Two  hundred  and  twelve  are 
paid  weekly,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  once  in  two  weeks.  Ninety- 
seven  work  10  hours,  one  hundred  and  twenty  9^  hours,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  9  hours.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-two  have  60  and  fifty  have 
30  minutes  for  lunch. 
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TEACHERS'  WAGES. 


The  following  data  shows,  by  counties,  the  various  rates  of  i 
paid  as  monthly  salaries  to  teachers,  number  employed  at  each 
total  number  males  and  females,  average  wages  of  each  sex,  and  aT< 
number  of  months  engaged  during  the  calendar  year  in  the  public  sd 
of  the  State: 

ALAMEDA   COUNTY. 

Males:  1  at  $225;  7  at  $175;  7  at  $150;  1  at  $135;  9  at  $125;  6  at  $100:  6at$90:  Ut 
at  $80;  5  at$75;  4  at  $70;  5  at  65;  1  at  $00;  5  at  $50. 

Females:  1  at  $175;  1  at  $140;  1  at  $135;  5  at  $125;  3  at  $110-  19  at  $100;  1  at  $95;  4 
1  at  $85;  3  at  $80;  72  at  $75;  2  at  $72  50;  73  at$70;  16  at$67  50;  32  at  $65;  28  at $6250 
$60;  12  at  $57  50;  9  at  $55;  8  at  $50;  2  at  $52  50:  3  at  $40. 

Male  teachers,  60:  average  wages,  $107  25.  Female  teachers,  334;  average  wages.1 
Average  number  or  months  employed,  10^. 

ALPINE  COUNTY. 

Males:  1  at  $75;  1  at  $60;  1  at  $55. 
Females:  1  at  $70;  1  at  $60. 

Male  teachers,  3;  average  wages,  $63  33.  Female  teachers,  2;  average  wige 
Average  number  of  montlis  employed,  7. 

AMADOR  COUNTY. 

Males:  4  at  $100;  4  at  $70;  2  at  $65;  1  at  $60;  3  at  $55. 
Females:  3  at  $70;  4  at  $60;  9  at  $55;  41  at  $60. 

Male  teachers,  14;  average  wages,  $74.    Female  teachers,  57;  average  wages. 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  S%. 

BUTTE  COUNTY. 

Males:  2  at  $150;  3  at  $100;  4  at  $90;  7  at  $75;  2  at  $65. 
Females:  5  at  $80;  11  at  $75;  14  at  $70;  27  at  $66;  30  at  $60. 

Male  teachers,  18;  average  wages,  $89  72.  Female  teachers,  87;  average  wages. 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  84-. 

CALAVERAS   COUNTY. 

Male  teachers,  11;  average  wajres,  $76  81.  P^emale  teachers,  47;  average  wages, 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  8.04. 

COLU.SA    COUNTY, 

Males:  1  at  $140;  5  at  $100;  4  at  $90;  2  at  i^So;  1  at  $82  50;  4  at  $80:  2  at  S75c  1  at  f 
$65;  2  at  $60.  ,  <r  ^  t 

Females:  11  at  $80;  3  at  $75;  7  at  $70;  1  at  $(>7  50;  1  at  $65;  4  at  $60. 

Male  teachers,  24;  average  wages.  $80  10.    Female  teachers,  27;  average  wages. 

Average  number  of  months  employed,  8. 

CONTRA    COSTA    COUNTY. 

Males:  5  at  $100;  2  at  $90;  2  at  $85;  1  at  $80;  1  at  $75;  1  at  $70. 

Femaleif:  2  at  $100;  2  at  .$90;  6  at  $80;  7  at  $75;  12  at  $70;  18  at  $65;   13  at  $60*  1  at 
Male  teachers,  12;  average  wages,  $89  58.    Female  teachers,  61;  average  wiures. 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  9.  b       •© 

DEL   NORTE  COUNTY, 

Males:  1  at  $125;  1  at  $100;  1  at  $90. 
Females:  2  at  $65;  6  at  $60;  2  at  $50;  1  at  $25. 
Male  teachers,  3:  average  wages,  $105.    Female  teachers,  U; 
Average  number  01  montYia  eiiv\Ao\^,%^.. 
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EL  DOBADO  COUNTY. 


MaUs:  1  at  $100;  1  at  $90;  1  at  $70;  3  at  $65;  7  at  $60;  3  at  $55. 
FemaUs:  1  at  $70;  2  at  $65;  27  at  $60;  13  at  $55;  3  at  $S0. 

Male  teachers,  16;  average  wages,  $65.    Female  teachers,  46;  average  wages,  $58  37, 
Avyage  number  of  months  employed,  74-. 


FRESNO  COUNTY. 


Male  teachers,  56;  average  wages,  $78  50.    Female  teachers,  118;  average  wages,  $67  50. 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  "7-1-. 


GLENN  COUNTY. 

MaUs:  1  at  $125;  1  at  $100;  4  at  $90;  1  at  $85;  4  at  $80;  2  at  $75;  4  at  $70;  1  at  $65;  2  at  $60. 
Females:  4  at  $80;  5  at  $75;  5  at  $70;  8  at  $60;  1  at  $55;  1  at  $50. 

Male  teachers,  20;  average  waees,  $80  25.  Female  teachers,  24;  average  wages,  $67  92. 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  8. 

HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

Males:  1  at  $125;  3  at  $100;  5  at  $90;  3  at  $85;  9  at  $80;  10  at  $75;  9  at  $70;  6  at  $65;  5  at 

Females:  4  at  $80;  6  at  $75;  1  at  $73;  25  at  $70;  10  at  $65;  32  at  $60;  1  at  $56;  1  at  $55;  1 
at  $50. 

Male  teachers,  51;  average  wages,  $76  86.  Female  teachers,  81;  average  wages,  $65  72. 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  8. 

INYO  COUNTYi 

Males:  1  at  $95;  2  at  $90;  2  at  $85;  1  at  $80. 
Females:  5  at  $80;  1  at  $75;  3  at  $65. 

Male  teachers,  6;  average  wages,  $87  50.  Female  teachers,  9;  average  wages,  $74  45, 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  7J4. 

KERN  COUNTY. 

Males:  1  at  $120;  2  at  $100;  1  at  $90;  1  at  $80;  4  at  $70. 
FemaUs:  4  at  $80;  7  at  $75;  30  at  $70;  5  at  $65;  2  at  $60. 

Male  teachers,  9;  average  wages,  $62  22.  Female  teachers,  48;  average  wages,  $70  62, 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  8. 

LAKE  COUNTY. 

Males:  1  at  $77  50;  1  at  $75;  1  at  $73  33;  3  at  $70;  1  at  $65;  1  at  $60;  1  at  $55;  1  at  $53  75. 

Females:  1  at  $77  50;  1  at  $77;  2  at  $75;  2  at  $73  33;  3  at  $70;  2  at  $65;  12  at  $60;  1  at  $57  50; 
S  at  $55;  10  at  $50. 

Male  teachers,  10;  average  wages,  $66  95.  Female  teachers,  42;  average  wages,  $59  71. 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  8. 

LASSEN   COUNTY. 

Males:  1  at  $100;  1  at  $90;  2  at  $80;  2  at  $75;  3  at  $70;  2  at  $65;  1  at  $60. 
Females:  2  at  $80;  1  at  $75;  3  at  $70;  11  at  $65;  5  at  $60;  1  at  $50. 

Male  teachers,  12;  average  wages,  $75  42.  Female  teachers,  23;  average  wages,  $65  65, 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  73^. 

LOS   ANGELES   COUNTY. 

Male  teachers,  84;  average  wages,  $96.  Female  teachers,  380;  average  wages,  $76  59. 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  8^^.  • 

The  following  gives  the  number  of  teachers,  together  with  their  salaries,  in  Los  Angeles 
<'itv.    The  teachers  receive  pay  for  nine  months  in  each  year: 

^Yales:  1  at  $135;  2  at  $120;  1  at  $100;  5  at  $75.    Total.  9. 

Females:  1  at  $150;  1  at  $130;  4  at  $125;  12  at  $120;  4  at  $110;  11  at  $100;  6  at  $85;  31  at  $80; 
27  at  $77  50;  48  at  $75;  6  at  $70;  20  at  $65;  3  at  $55;  14  at  $50;  17  at  $25.    Total,  205. 

MARIN   COUNTY. 

3fales:  1  at  $170;  1  at  $110;  1  at  $90;  3  at  $80;  1  at  $75;  1  at  $70;  1  at  $60. 
Females:  1  at  $90;  4  at  $80;  2  at  $75;  6  at  $70;  3  at  $65;  19  at  $60;  3  at  $50. 
Male  teachers,  9;  average  wages,  $90  55.    Female  teachers,  38;  average  wages,  $64  86. 
Average  number  of  montlis  employed,  S]4. 

MARIPOSA   COUNTY. 

Males:  1  at  $85;  4  at  $80;  1  at  $75;  1  at  $70;  1  at  $65;  1  at  $60. 
Females:  2  at  $75;  7  at  $70;  5  at  $65;  12  at  $60. 

Male  teachers,  9;  average  wages,  $75.  Female  teachers,  26;  average  wages,  $64  81. 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  6-}-. 
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MENDOCINO  COUNTY. 

Mal€s:  1  at  |120;  1  at  $110;  2  at  $100;  3  at  $90;  2at|85;  1  at  $80;  6  at  $75;  7itn 
$65:  6  at  $60;  1  at  $57;  2  at  $55;  2  at  $50. 

Females:  1  at  $100;  5  at  $75;  12  at  $70;  10  at  $65;  21  at  $60;  1  at  $56;  U  at  $56;  dtti 
at  $45. 

Male  teachers,  41;  average  wages,  $73  95.  Female  teachers,  71:  average  wages.  I 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  8. 

MEBCED  COUNTY. 

Male  teachers,  17;  average  wages,  $76.   Female  teachers,  35;  average  wages.  |7Q. 
age  number  of  months  employed,  7%. 

MODOC  COUNTY. 

Males:  2  at  $90;  1  at  $85;  6  at  $80;  4  at  $75;  2  at  $70;  2  at  $65. 
Females:  3  at  $80;  4  at  $75;  8  at  $70;  4  at  $65;  4  at  $60;  1  at  $55. 
Male  teachers,  17;  average  wages,  $77  35.    Female  teachers,  24;  average  wagei  \ 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  6^- 

MONO  COUNTY. 

Males:  1  at  $110;  1  at  $100;  1  at  $75. 
Females:  3  at  $80;  2  at  $75;  2  at  $60. 

Male  teachers,  3;  average  wages,  $95.   Female  teachers,  7;  average  wages,  $72  9k 
age  number  of  months  employed,  8. 

MONTEREY  COUNTY. 

Males:  1  at  $140;  1  at  $125;  2  at  $90;  $  at  $80;  2  at  $75;  6  at  $70;  3  at  $65;  3  at  $60. 
Females:  1  at  $80;  6  at  $75;  11  at  $70;  29  at  $65;  53  at  $60;  5  at  $55;  3  at  $50. 
Male  teachers,  20:  average  wages,  $77  50.    Female  teachers,  108;  average  wages.  I 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  S}4. 

NAPA   COUNTY. 

Males:  1  at  $150;  1  at  $100;  1  at  $80;  1  at  $75;  2  at  $70;  3  at  $65;  2  at  $6a 
Females:  1  at  $100;  3  at  $75;  1  at  $70;  3  at  $65;  37  at  $60;  8  at  $55;  3  at  $50. 
Male  teachers,  11;  average  wages,  $78  18.    Female  teachers,  56;  average  wages.  I 
Average  number  of  months  emjuoyed,  9. 

NEVADA   COUNTY. 

Males:  1  at  $150;  2  at  $125;  4  at  $90;  3  at  $85;  6  at  $75;  3 at  $70;  1  at  $65;  1  at  $60: 1 
Females:  2  at  $100;  1  at  $90;  1  at  $85;  2  at  $80;  3  at  $75;  7  at  $70;  14  at  $65;  15  at  |» 

$55:  3  at  $50:  2  at  $45. 
Male  teachers.  23;  average  wages,  $82  61.    Female  teachers,  56;  average  wages,  i 

Average  number  of  months  employed,  S}4. 

ORANGE   COUNTY. 

Males:  1  at  $150:  1  at  $125;  1  at  $110:  4  at  $100;  1  at  $90;  1  at  $85;  5  at  $80*  ">  at  IT 
$70:  3  at  $65;  3  at  $60.  ^  ^  - 

Females:  2  at  $100;  1  at  $95;  1  at  $85:  4  at  $80:  8  at  $75:  29  at  $70;  1  at  $65;  5  at !« 
Male  teachers,  25;  average  waces.  $83  SO.    Female  teachers,  51;  average  wages, ! 
Average  number  of  months  emjuoyed,  9-*-. 

PLACER  COUNTY. 

Male  teachers,  19:  average  wages,  $S0.    Female  teachers,  52;  average  wages, 

Average  number  of  months  employed,  S-f-. 

PLUMAS  COUNTY. 

Male  teachers,  10:  average  wages.  $76.    Female  teachers,  20;  average  waees,  $©& 

age  number  of  months  employed,  6^4.  ^ 

SACR.\MENTO  COUNTY. 

Males:   1  at  $250:  1  at  $175:  1  at  $150:  1  at  $125;  2  at  $100;  1  at  $80:  1  at  «7V  *>  .♦  r 

$65:  2  at  $50.  *     *  "      * 

Ff  males:  1  at  $175:  1  at  $loO:  2  at  $110:  4  at  $100:  3  at  $85;  11  at  $8C'  28  At  17V  18 

1  at  $t?T:  23  at  |«lo:  45  at  $»X^:  4  at  $cw=i:  1  at  $52:  23  at  $40:  4  at  $25.  ' 
Male  teachers,  14:  average  wages,  $101  78.    Female  teachers,  169;  averase 

Average  number  of  months  employed,  9-;-.  * 

SAN    BENITO   COUNTY. 

Males:  1  at  $125:  1  at  $100:  2  at  $90:  1  at  $8*^:  1  at  $75;  4  at  $70;  1  at  tSR-  t 

2  at  $50.  ^^*  * 
Females:  1  at  $80;  2  at  $75;  2  at  $70:  6  at  $65:  19  at  $60;  3  at  $55;  4  *# 
Male  teachers,  15;  average  wages,  $74  66.    Female  teacl)era/S7; 

Average  number  ot  montYis  etapVoN^^^'^-^. 
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SAN   BERNARDINO  COUNTY. 

>'   Male  teachers,  34;  average  wages,  |103  41.    Female  teachers,  131;  average  wages,  $71  82. 
^Vverage  number  of  months  employed,  7^. 

SAN   DIEOO  COUNTY. 

Males:  1  at  $130;  1  at  $125;  2  at  $115;  1  at  $110;  6  at  $100;  1  at  $90;  3  at  $80;  3 at  $75;  15 at 
170:  1  at  $67  50;  8  at  $65;  12  at  $60. 

Females:  5  at  $100;  2  at  $95;  65  at  $75;  1  at  $71;  22  at  $70;  27  at  $65;  1  at  $63;  2  at  $62  50; 
17  at  $60;  3  at  $55;  5  at  $50;  1  at  $40. 

-^  Male  teachers,  54:  average  wages,  $76  06.    Female  teachers,  181;  average  wages,  $68  47. 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  8. 

SAN   FRANCISCO  CITY  AND  COUNTY. 

Males:  2  at  $250;  6  at  $200;  5  at  $175;  1  at  $165;  7  at  $155;  6  at  $150;  4  at  $140;  2  at  $130; 
3  at  $125;  3  at  $120;  2  at  $110;  2  at  $100;  3  at  $80;  1  at  $75;  4  at  $60:  12  at  $50. 
^  Females :  1  at  $250;  9  at  $175;  1  at  $165;  1  at  $160;  4  at  $155;  4  at  $150;  7  at  $140;  11  at  $135; 
14  at  $130;  15  at  $125;  3  at  $120;  10  at  $110:  4  at  $100;  3  at  $90;  308  at  $80;  26  at  $77;  3  at  $75; 
26  at  $74;  18  at  $71;  1  at  $70;  108  at  $68;  33  at  $65;  20  at  $62;  1  at  $60;  41  at  $59;  37  at  $56;  30 
at  $53;  47  at  $50;  1  at  $25. 

Male  teachers,  68;  average  waees,  $124  71;  female  teachers,  787;  average  wages,  $77  57. 

Paid  12  months  in  the  vear.    School  year,  205  davs. 
'  Also  36  day-school  substitutes — females— paid  $3  per  day  when  teaching,  and  $1  per 
day  while  waiting;  and  6  evening-school  substitutes— 2  males  and  4  females— paid  $2  50 
per  day  when  teaching,  and  $1  per  day  while  waiting. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY. 

Males:  1  at  $240;  1  at  $160;  2  at  $140;  1  at  $125;  1  at  $120;  1  at  $115;  1  at  $110;  5  at  $90;  1 
at  $85:  5  at  $80;  5  at  $75;  5  at  $70. 

Females:  2  at  $120;  4  at  $100;  3  at  $90;  14  at  $80;  30  at  $75;  9  at  $70;  16  at  $65^  at  $60;  5 
at  $55;  2  at  $50. 

Male  teachers,  29;  average  wages,  $96  90.  Female  teachers,  109;  average  wages,  $71  24. 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  9%. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  COUNTY. 

Males:  2  at  $150;  4  at  $100;  2  at  $90;  1  at  $80;  2  at  $75;  8  at  $65:  5  at  $60. 
Females:  2  at  $100;  3  at  $75;  48  at $65;  35  at  $60;  1  at  $55;  1  at  $50. 

Male  teachers,  24;  average  wages  $80  4L  Female  teachers,  90;  average  wages,  $75 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  8%, 

SAN   MATEO  COUNTY. 

Males:  1  at  $125;  1  at  $120:  1  at  $100;  1  at  $90;  1  at  $80;  1  at  $70. 
Females:  1  at  $115;  1  at  $80;  1  at  $75:  8  at  70;  7  at  $65;  16  at  $60;  9  at  $55;  8  at  $50. 
Male  teachers,  6;  average  wages,  $97  50.    Female  teachers,  51;  average,  wages  $61  51. 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  9. 

SANTA  BARBARA  COUNTY. 

Male  teachers,  22;  average  wages,  $80.  Female  teachers,  73;  average  wages,  $62.  Aver- 
age number  of  months  employed,  8^. 

SANTA   CLARA   COUNTY. 

Males:  1  at  $200;  2  at  $150;  1  at  $140;  1  at  $130;  1  at  $125;  5  at  $120;  1  at  $110;  2  at  $100; 
2  at  $90;  4  at  $80:  1  at  $73;  2  at  $70;  3  at  $65;  1  at  $60;  1  at  $50. 

Females:  2  at  $120;  2  at  $110;  1  at  $90;  2  at  $80;  13  at  $78;  14  at  $75;  24  at  $73;  39  at  $70; 
25  at  $65;  45  at  $60;  10  at  $55;  9  at  $50. 

Male  teachers,  28-  average  wages,  $100  82.  Female  teachers,  186;  average  wages,  $67  64. 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  9%. 

SANTA   CRUZ  COUNTY. 

Males:  1  at  $175;  1  at  $130;  5  at  $100;  1  at  $90;  3  at  $80;  1  at  $60. 

Females:  1  at ^100;  3  at  $80;  1  at  $75;  7  at  $70;  5  at  $65;  26  at  $60;  8  at  $57  50;  20  at  $55; 
20  at  $50. 

Male  teachers,  12;  average  wages,  $99  58.  Female  teachers,  91;  average  wages,  $56  59. 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  9%. 

SHASTA  COUNTY. 

Male  teachers,  29;  average  wages,  $75.  Female  teachers,  74;  average  wages,  $64.  Aver- 
age number  of  months  employed,  7>^. 
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SIERRA   COUNTY. 


Males:  2  at  $100;  1  at  |90;  1  at  |85;  2  at  $80;  2  at  $70;  1  at  $65;  1  at  $60. 
Females:  1  at  $80;  2  at  $75;  9  at  $65;  4  at  $60. 

Male  teachers,  10;  average  wages,  $80.     Female  teachers,  16;    average  wages. 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  7}4. 


SISKIYOU  COUNTY. 


Males:  1  at  $115;  1  at  $110;  1  at  $100;  3  at  $90;  2  at  $85;  10  at  $80;  8  at  $75;  1  at  $ 
at  $70;  5  at  $65;  2  at  $60. 

Females:  2  at  $85;  4  at  $80;  3  at  $75;  8  at  $70;  1  at  $66  25;  IS  at  $65;  1  at  $^ ' 
$61  25;  9  at  $60. 

Male  teachers,  36;  average  wages,  $78  40.  Female  teachers,  42;  average  wage?. 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  7%. 


SOLANO  COUNTY. 


Males:  4  at  $150;  1  at  $125;  4  at  $100;  2  at  $90;  1  at  $80;  1  at  $70;  3  at  $65. 

Females:  3  at  $125;  1  at  $115;  3  at  $80;  5  at  $75;  16  at  $70;  27  at  $65;  14  at  $60;  I 
7  at  $50. 

Male  teachers,  16:  average  wages,  $103  12.  Female  teachers,  81;  average  wage?. 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  S}4- 

SONOMA   COUNTY. 

Male  teachers,  30:  average  wages,  $82  26.  Female  teachers,  163;  average  wages. 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  S^, 

STANISLAUS  COUNTY. 

Male  teachers,  18;  average  wages,  $86  58.  Female  teachers,  51;  average  wageti 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  S]4. 

SUTTER  COUNTY. 

Male  teachers,  17;  average  wages,  $80  58.  Female  teachers,  25;  average  wage* 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  7}4. 

TKHAMA   COUNTY. 

Male  teachers,  13;  average  wages,  $82  33.  Female  teachers,  62;  average  wage* 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  7%. 

TRINITY  COUNTY. 

Males:  1  at  $85;  1  at  $80;  1  at  $70. 

Females:  1  at  $100;  2  at  $80;  1  at  $75;  5  at  $70;  6  at  $65. 

Male  teachers,  3;  average  wages,  $78  33.  Female  teachers,  15;  average  wage? 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  7g. 

TULARE   COUNTY. 

Males:  2  at  $150;  1  at  $135;  1  at  $125;  1  at  $115;  3  at  $110;  6  at  $100;  1  at  $95-  3  at  \ 

l;8o;  9  at  $80;  11  at  $75;  11  at  $70;  3  at  $65;  1  at  $60. 

Females:  3  at  $100;  1  at  $90;  5  at  $a5;  7  at  $80;  48  at  $75;  22  at  $70;  22  at  $65;  3  at 
Male  teachers,  57;  average  wages,  $85  61.    Female  teachers.  111;  average  wage> 

Average  number  of  months  employed,  7. 

TUOLUMNE  COUNTY. 

Males:  1  at  $87  50;  1  at  $85;  1  at  $80;  1  at  $75;  1  at  $70. 
Females:  1  at  $100;  2  at  $75;  3  at  $65;  19  at  $60;  7  at  $55;  1  at  $50. 
Male  teachers,  5;  average  wages,  $79  50.    Female  teachers,  33;  average  wages 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  7%. 

VENTURA   COUNTY. 

Males:  1  at  $140;  1  at  $1.3.5;  2  at  $100;  2  at  $80;  3  at  $75;  4  at  $70;  5  at  $65. 
Females:  2  at  $1(X);  1  at  $75;  5  at  $70;  5  at  $65;  3^)  at  $60:  2  at  $50.  ^^ 

Male  teachers.  IS;  average  wa^es,  $81  .39.  Female  teachers,  54;  averatre  wages 
Average  number  of  months  employed,  S}i. 

YOLO   COUNTY. 

Male  teachers,  16;  average  wages,  $81.    Female  teachers,  62;  average  ^ 

YUBA   COUNTY. 

Male  teachers,  16;  average  wages,  $76  31.    Female  teachers, 
Average  number  oi  montYia  empVo'j^^^l'V^. 


EARNINGS   OF   PIKCE-WOBXKRfl. 


EARNINGS  OF  PIECE-WORKERS. 


BI-WEEKLY  EARSISOS  OF  FEMALE 
On  ShirtM  attd  (heTalb,foT  (he  Year 


July--- 

Pepleniber..... 
October 

l>eeeiiiber 

febmury  ., 

Miircli 

Al.ril 

Muy 

Kariiitigs  for 


$20  30     (il5  W  '  fl 


19  5> 


15  10       10  75 


III  3i 


14  16       13  15  , 


16  00  i  f  15 

15  70       17 

16  6U  !    IS 
13  60       13 

i«  ao  !    17 

17  15       IS 

15  15       14 
9'M<    r 

10  U5       1 

14  60  '     1« 
14  40       1 

18  50  '    ai 

17  «0       1 
17  40  ,     1 

17  60       1 

10  70 

18  OO 

20  05  ■ 

18  00 

17  ao 

17  W       11 

13  70 

IS  10 

17  15 

1' 

13  85 

14  4fi 

19  25 

20  00 

16  55 

14  55 

13  40 

i;iai  10  van  «o  mo5 


15  16  1*344  55    »3I2  60   «(«  .10    I 
7  79  ■      6  63  6  01  5  08 
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Bi-WBEKLY  Earninqs  OF  FsxALB  PiBcs-WoRK BBS— Continued. 


1891-1892. 


Age  25. 
SlQgle. 


Age  21. 
Single. 


Age  28. 
Single. 


Age  25. 
Single. 


Age  16. 
Single. 


Age  30. 
Single. 


Age  17. 
Single. 


Age  24. 
Smgle. 


J^ly ji  2166 

A  *  3  26  60 

August. -jl  20  15 

\'  ■  17  00 

September -^  22  20 

October I  23  05 

XT  u  i  18  85 

November |  j^g  20 

T^  u  i  16  80 

December |  25  05 

T  il  15  90 

January -,l  3006 

February \  ^^ 

^^^^^' V  iis 

K    ,;i  d  23  60 

AP'^" "(  22  00 

Af  y  14  80 

T      «  \  20  20 

J^ne I  28  10 


I9  60 

10  30 
936 

11  30 
7  20 

6  50 
400 

13  00 

7  00 
6  10 
465 


10  60 
9  16 
15  70 
15  75 
13  20 

7  46 
5  45 

10  65 

8  75 

11  60 


112  10 
13  25 

10  86 

13  76 
7  85 
6  65 

12  96 

14  60 

11  45 
11  45 

10  05 

5  50 
3  70 

6  90 

13  36 
13  15 

11  25 
16  35 
16  36 

12  46 
10  25 

13  60 
13  60 
16  40 


Earnings  for  year. 
Average  per  weelc. 


1507  90 
9  77 


$197  10 
3  79 


1274  80 
5  28 


113  80 

15  40 
14  10 
17  46 

10  95 
9  95 

11  90 
14  30 

966 
11  16 

8  60 
14  75 

9  90 

7  30 
10  60 

17  40 

18  96 
22  10 
18  16 
13  60 

8  86 
13  96 

16  90 
22  00 


$331  40 
6  37 


$13  16 
14  46 
14  45 

13  46 
9  96 

11  30 

12  16 

14  30 
11  66 

10  76 

11  15 

12  40 

10  40 

13  80 

15  20 

12  25 

15  65 

16  30 

13  06 

13  40 

11  56 
11  36 

14  20 
16  80 


$12  65 

14  06 

10  95 

14  95 

11  20 

18  35 

12  55 

13  90 

13  75 

12  20 

:::::::: 

13  60 
10  80 
17  05 
16  00 
16  00 

14  80 
10  00 
14  80 
13  95 
16  00 


$14  30 

15  25 

16  46 
16  40 

10  70 
16  00 

13  00 
15  90 

11  70 

12  20 
10  70 

15  80 
9  80 

12  00 
10  60 
12  36 

14  80 
10  85 

16  75 
12  75 

9  70 
12  60 
14  20 

17  90 


$312  00 
6  00 


$276  46  i$322  70 
5  32   6  21 


$23  60 
11  20 
16  65 
2145 
13  65 
26  20 
19  10 
22  85 
16  30 
16  30 
16  60 
26  45 
16  00 
19  25 

22  06 
16  10 

23  90 

24  65 
22  40 
15  96 
15  15 
22  26 
19  35 
26  25 

$470  36 
905 


1891-1892. 


Age  38. 
Married. 


Age  'J8. 
Single. 


Age  19. 
Single. 


Age  17. 

Single. 


Age  20. 
Single. 


Age  18. 
Single. 


Age  24. 
Single. 


Age  25. 

Single. 


July... 
August 


$16  60 
14  65 
16  60 
16  45 


.September. 

October 

November . 
December. 
Januarv  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 


May  . 
June 


Karnings  for  year 
Average  \ter  weelc 


V. 
■\ 

]■ 

I 

\ 

I 

\ 


I' 
\ 


3  65 

16  35 

17  90 

15  45 
14  10 
11  35 
10  60 

9  55 
14  45 
14  25 
14  85 
19  05 

18  85 
18  15 
17  65 

7  60 
17  55 
17  65 

16  00 


$15  25 

15  40 

17  96 

18  10 

13  00 

16  00 

14  36 
18  20 

5  30 

8  15 

11  95 

13  40 


$20  40 

19  85 

13  60 

2  90 

13  70 
16  25 
15  60 
18  26 

14  70 
14  15 

11  65 

12  75 


11  50 

11  15 

17  25 

16  35 

17  10 

18  35 

14  85 

11  80 

21  20 

8  00 

20  10 
17  10 


8  55 
24  20 


13  60 

15  35 

12  55 

96 

14  70 

-._- ___. 

15  30 

4  25 

20  10 

6  80 

i  $12  60 

13  10 
11  55 
11  20 

7  00 

11  90 
10  66 
10  10 

6  00 
6  55 
6  40 
10  60 
5  80 

16  65 

14  00 

10  16  ! 

17  10 
16  70 

12  75 

13  20 

11  25 
9  05 

12  45  ! 

14  10  ! 


$12  20 

12  85 
14  45 
14  90 
11  05 
14  60 

13  40 
16  25 
13  15 

13  45 
11  05 

10  65 

11  35 

14  15 

11  25 
13  00 
20  25 
19  05 

16  55 
18  90 

12  10 

17  70 
17  25 
24  45 


$14  00 

12  00 
15  50 

13  20 
7  70 


17  25 
11  80 

10  10 

18  85 
14  70 
17  30 

13  30 

11  70 

14  15 


"n,    I 


$21  00 

24  50 

19  40 

5  85 

16  20 

24  75 
19  55 
21  00 

17  90 
19  96 

18  65 
27  20 
14  75 
21  60 

18  00 
21  15 
23  75 

25  55 

23  95 

24  10 

19  20 
21  60 

25  29 
25  25 


$339  20  $362  40  $299  55  $269  85  $354  00  l$191  55  $500  14 
6  52    6  97    5  76    5  19  ,   6  81  ,   3  68  ,   9  62 


$13  15 
16  40 
16  35 

16  10 
7  15 

6  15 

15  25 

17  65 
14  05 

7  55 

10  25 

11  00 
7  30 

17  50 

17  00 
14  75 
13  60 
20  00 

16  50 

17  65 

12  5C 

13  00 

18  00 

18  25 

$337  00 
6  48 
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Bi-wssKLY  Earnings  of  Fbmalb  Pibcb-Workbrs— Continued. 


1891-1892, 


Age  27. 
Married. 


A^17. 
Single. 


Age  82. 
Married. 


Age  29. 
Single. 


Age  28. 
Single. 


Age  17. 
Single. 


Age  19.    Age  21 
Single.    Single. 


July 

August  — 
September, 

October 

November . 
December  . 
January  __ 
February  .. 

^ftirch 

April 

May 

June 


] 


\\  $17  80 

16  60 

17  10 

18  10 
U  80 

19  76 
16  50 

16  50 

17  40 
15  85 

13  95 

14  90 

14  55 

20  05 
19  05 

15  60 
7 


i 

I 

r 

ii 


80 


17  95 

15  50 
11  90 

16  05 
15  95 
23  90 


$21  10 

21  60 

22  70 

21  75 

8  40 

9  80 
18  85 
25  30 

20  65 
18  35 
16  10 

23  90 
15  15 

22  95 

23  05 

low 

25  10 
27  75 

21  80 
20  70 
11  50 

95 

7  90 

23  55 


Earnings  for  year »377  55 

Average  per  week — :      7  26 


$447  90 
8  61 


$17  40 
4  95 

17  80 

16  50 
7  90 

18  50 
14  10 

17  15 


16  60 
13  30 
21  10 
2145 
18  55 

15  10 
11  60 
18  25 

16  50 
23  80 


$12  25 

17  50 
12  50 

18  45 

14  10 

15  70 

16  75 
14  90 

17  00 
10  36 

8  55 

6  80 

7  95 

18  45 
14  40 
14  36 
20  20 

18  40 

16  00 

19  60 

8  00 

17  60 
16  10 
19  70 


$13  10 
13  50 
15  40 

15  75 
12  45 

16  95 
12  75 
16  95 


$290  56  !$354  60 
5  59  I   6  82 


990 

17  20 
15  05 

8  55 
14  80 

18  15 
14  95 

14  20 
7  90 

12  45 
12  35 

15  90 


$278  25 
5  36 


$13  10 
13  80 
13  15 
15  85 

11  15 

18  20 
13  45 
17  70 

12  85 

13  60 
12  05 

12  50 
10  55 
17  20 

15  50 

13  50 

19  80 
19  10 
17  40 

16  25 
15  20 

14  70 
14  60 
24  70 


$365  90 
7  04 


$19  90 

19  40 
17  05 
21  10 
13  15 

20  30 

16  20  I 
19  65  j 
15  90  ' 

13  60  I 
5  40  , 

15  50  I 

14  10 

19  35 

20  80 

17  05 

21  76 
19  50 
19  15 

22  10 
10  15 

18  95 
17  65 
21  45 


$18  75 
2100 
2115 
23  50 
13  75 
19  40 

19  25 

20  45 
13  95 
15  05 
1185 
1125 
13  15 

17  05 

18  35 

19  95 

18  55 
2105 

20  55 

19  00 
11  70 

800 
18  45 
24  50 


$419  15  1  $418  65 
8  06  I        805 


1891-1892. 


Age  32. 
Married. 


Age  26. 
Single. 


Age  28. 1  Age  23. 
Single.    Single. 


Age  15. 
Single. 


Age  22. 
Single. 


Age  19. 
Single. 


Age  25. 
Single. 


July 

August  -.. 
September 
October  ... 
November . 
December.. 
January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


V 


$19  60 

18  75 
20  25 

19  25  i 

16  00  i 

18  55 ; 

17  50  i 

"is  "66' 
16  46 
14  66 

18  30 
12  76  ! 

18  66  I 
16  76  • 
16  20  1 

22  10  i 
24  00  , 

23  70 

20  46  ' 
16  30  ! 

19  36  I 
18  65  I 
27  76  I 


$20  66 

24  25 

19  50 

8  00 

16  40 

19  36 
16  a*) 

20  90 
11  76 
16  66 
11  26 
16  26 
10  20 

21  05 

16  30 

17  76 

22  00 

23  06 
19  86 

21  80 
15  25 

18  30 

22  25 
21  50 


$21  36 

23  a5 

20  15 

24  26 

13  66 

23  96 

15  20 
27  50 

20  65 

16  20 

17  20 

18  86 
17  25 

21  50 
20  80 

19  30 

24  20 
24  56 

22  40 

24  26 

14  40 

25  36 
25  80 
25  56 


$15  75 
12  36 

12  16 

13  36 
12  30 

16  86 

14  30 

17  36 
14  46 
14  35 
12  40 

8  00 
8  26 

17  15 

12  80 
1  90 

18  60 
20  56 

11  60 
14  76 

13  90 

19  55 

12  95 
22  05 


I 


$10  40 

10  30 

7  35 

11  26 

8  40 
11  26 

9  80 
11  80 

9  20 
9  26 
9  86 
11  20 
9  40 

11  36 

12  16 
11  86 

16  30 

17  16 
14  20 

13  66 
11  70 
11  46 

14  30 
16  30 


$3  80 
7  76 
5  30 


$21  65 
21  30 
21 


96 
40 


9  56 
9  25 


7 
6 


p:arninga  for  year... .  $433  50  $428  30  i$507  25 
Average  i>er  week . . . . ,      8  33  i      8  24        9  76 


$337  55 
I   6  49 


1 


60 

60 

6  85 

9  86 

6  96 

10  00 

5  50 
2  76 

10  86 
12  26 

8  40 

9  50 

6  75 
8  50 

10  25 

11  65 


12  46 
22  35 

16  05 

22  90 

18  90 

17  00 
16  35 

19  20 

13  86 
8  00 

20  35 
16  16 
24  65 
2.3  85 

23  15 
20  90 

14  66 

19  60 

20  06 
22^5 


$14  50 

13  50 

14  10 
13  30 


10  15 

13  95 

11  50 
11  10 

10  35 
9  80 
9  20 

11  65 
9  20 

10  40 

15  20 

12  80 

14  90 

13  40 
9  70 

13  00 
13  25 

16  40 


278  75 
5  36 


$167  90  $460  26 
3  23    8  85 


$27135 
5  22 
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Bi-wBEKLY  Earnings  of  Fbmalb  Pi bcb- Workers— Continued. 


1891-1802. 


Age  20. 
Single. 


Age  22.  !  Age  25. 
Single.    Single. 


Age  19. 
Single. 


Age  23. 
Married. 


Age  21. 
Single. 


Age  25. 
Single. 


Age  32. 
Single. 


July 

August .  - . 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December 
January  . . 
Februar}'  . 

Harch 

April 

May 

June 


Earnings  for  year. 
Average  per  week. 


$16  45 
17  35 
13  d5 
12  65 


14  00 

8  20 

9  30 

10  25 
9  10 

8  95 

9  90 
5  55 

13  30 

12  50 

11  60 

16  65 

17  25 
16  55 

13  20 
9  20 

16  40 
11  70 
21  15 


18  76 

14  25 
11  65 
11  65 

11  20 

15  30 
15  15 

15  90 

12  00 
9  25 
960 

12  25 
12  30 
12  30 
17  15 

16  40 
16  10 
22  20 
15  40 
14  30 
10  25 
12  50 
14  15 
20  55 


1295  15  ;$330  55 
5  68    6  36 


$19  40 

19  40 
22  50 
22  50 
11  35 
15  65 
11  25 
15  10 
15  75 
15  75 
11  20 

8  00 

8  25 

17  50 

14  85 

15  20 

20  00 

18  55 
17  90 

9  25 
14  80 
13  00 
17  75 
11  70 


$366  60 
7  05 


$14  20 

13  25 
12  55 
12  55 

11  20 

14  55 

12  40 
990 


18  35 


5  10 
7  10 

13  00 
12  35 

12  05 
16  35 

14  95 

14  55 

13  55 
905 

12  35 
12  35 

15  60 


$277  20 
533 


$20  25 

15  76 
19  66 
19  66 

16  05 
19  26 

11  90 

17  55 
14  85 
13  60 
10  70 

17  10 

13  36 

18  20 

16  76 

14  20 
27  06 
22  06 
22  26 

19  95 

12  30 

17  25 
17  25 
21  96 


$12  75 
12  10 
12  66 
12  66 

10  60 
14  55 

11  66 
10  20 


10  70 


10  86 
16  60 
16  06 
12  96 
26  66 
23  60 
20  10 
16  30 

11  76 

12  66 
10  70 
16  30 


$418  86  !$300  26 
8  06  !   6  77 


$12  06 

13  05 

11  00 

1100 

9  36 

11  80 

8  85 

14  95 

11  10 

5  70 

■"s'so 

940 

13  65 

14  00 

U  10 

16  80 

15  30 

14  60 

13  46 

9  15 

12  95 

12  96 

$259  80 

6  00 

$12  60 

11  70 

12  40 
17  20 

13  40 

15  50 

12  65 

13  96 

16  66 

12  30 

13  66 

12  86 
U  60 
21  00 

16  46 

19  70 

30  66 

31  30 
2140 
24  60 

17  90 
16  60 

13  76 

20  30 


$409  70 

7  88 
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GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  WAGE-WORKERS. 


QENEBAIj  SITMMAR7. 

Of  the  3,493  individual  wage- workers  interviewed,  3,313  stated  tte' 
nativity.  There  were  1,939  born  in  the  United  States  and  1,374  forap 
born.  Of  the  Americans,  994  were  natives  of  California;  175  were bi 
in  New  York,  72  in  Massachusetts,  50  in  Ohio,  42  in  Pennsylvania,  t 
in  Illinois,  37  in  Maine,  30  in  Missouri,  16  in  Wisconsin,  16  in  Nevai 
14  in  Maryland,  12  in  New  Jersey,  12  in  New  Hampshire,  11  in  Li- 
ana, 11  in  Kentucky,  10  in  Michigan,  10  in  Oregon,  8  in  Louisiani^ 
in  Tennessee,  7  in  Washington,  6  in  Arizona,  6  in  Iowa,  5  in  Connft- 
ticut,  5  in  Delaware,  4  in  Georgia,  4  in  Rhode  Island,  4  in  WyomiDg.* 
in  Vermont,  3  in  Colorado,  3  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  2  in  Kansas-J 
in  North  Carolina,  2  in  Mississippi,  2  in  Texas,  1  each  in  Massachnseta 
Virginia,  Utah,  South  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  and  Alabama.  TV 
remaining  307  give  their  nativity  simply  as  the  United  States. 

Of  the  1 ,374  foreign  born,  304  were  from  Ireland,  298  from  Germany. 
166  from  England,  143  from  Sweden,  65  from  Canada,  65  from  Norway, 54 
from  Scotland,  38  from  Denmark,  35  from  Switzerland,  28  from  Franft 
27  from  Italy,  21  from  Australia,  20  from  Nova  Scotia,  17  from  Austrii. 
14  from  Russia,  10  from  Finland,  18  from  Portugal,  7  each  from  Polaai 
New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  5  from  Mexico  and  5  free 
Hungary,  4  each  from  Wales,  New  Zealand,  Belgium,  and  Holland.* 
each  from  Azofes,  Alsace,  and  Bavaria,  2  each  from  Bohemia,  India,  ai>i 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  1  each  from  Cuba,  Isle  of  Man,  Servia,  Spaii- 
Hawaii,  Panama,  West  Indies,  Peru,  and  Ontario. 

Of  the  total  number,  2,895  stated  their  age.  Of  these,  140  were  £- 
teen  years  of  age  and  under;  646  were  over  fifteen  and  less  than  twenty- 
one;  687  were  over  twenty,  but  less  than  twenty-six;  43  were  ovff 
twenty-five,  but  less  than  thirty-one;  225  were  over  thirty,  but  less  thsc 
thirty-six;  296  were  over  thirty-five,  but  less  than  forty-one*  201  wert 
over  forty,  but  less  than  forty-six;  128  were  over  forty-six,  but  less  that 
fifty-one;  and  171  were  more  than  fifty  years  old.  There  were  1,81^ 
who  were  not  more  than  thirty  years  old,  while  1,021  were  over  that  ap- 
Of  the  total  number,  2,237  were  single,  984  married,  and  361  did  ni< 
state  condition.  Reference  to  the  tables  will  show  that  a  small  percent- 
age of  those  under  thirty  are  married,  while  but  a  small  percentage oi 
those  over  thirty  are  single.  Early  marriages  are  not  frequent  amonf 
the  working  classes,  and  this  explains  the  meager  answers  obtained  witt 
reference  to  liome  conditions.  It  is  a  common  practice  for  both  bofl 
and  girls  to  give  a  portion  of  their  earnings  to  their  parents.  Wtai 
there  is  little  change  in  temperature  between  the  winter  and 
months,  outdoor  life  is  possible  at  all  times,  and  this  lessens  the 
for  indoor  amusements  and  associations  which  form  so  strp^ 
tie  for  the  Eastern  boy  or  girl.  A  vigorous  climate  driv#> 
and  the  home  aud  \\vm%  coTvd!\\.\oxv'e»  xckx^sX.  \ife  x^^sgda 
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1970RKINa\^OMEN. 

SALESWOMEN. 

Out  of  a  total  of  thirty-eight  saleswomen,  all  except  one  stated 
age.  One  was  33,  one  32,  one  28,  one  27,  one  26,  two  25,  two  'H 
23,  two  22,  five  21,  seven  20,  eight  19,  three  17,  and  one  16  years 
All  except  three,  who  failed  to  answer,  reported  themselves  single, 
except  seven  stated  their  nativity.  Eleven  were  born  in" 
seven  were  born  in  the  United  States,  four  in  New  York,  one  each 
Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Nevada,  Missouri,  Michigan,  En 
Canada,  and  Ireland.  The  one  from  England  had  been  in  the  U 
States  25  years,  and  in  California  13  years;  the  one  from  Canada 
been  in  California  20  years,  coming  direct  to  San  Francisco;  while  tt 
one  from  Ireland  was  10  years  in  this  country  and  the  same  lengtiii 
time  in  this  State.  Nine  of  those  born  in  other  States  told  hov  1)K 
they  had  been  in  California.  Two  had  been  here  8  years,  one  7.  tw 
one  13,  one  4,  one  2  years,  and  one  3  months.  Thirty-two  of  the  Wk 
number  stated  salary  received.  One  is  paid  $100  per  month,  one  P 
per  month,  two  5^50  per  month,  one  $40  per  month,  two  $35  per  moEi 
two  $30  per  month,  one  $27  50  per  month,  two  $25  per  month,  one  124  pei 
month;  two  are  paid  $15  per  week,  one  $14  per  week,  three  $12  Wp5 
week,  one  $10  per  week,  three  $8  per  week,  two  $7  per  week,  twol6j« 
week,  three  $5  per  week,  and  two  Jr4  50  per  week.  All  except  oner.aw 
the  hours  of  labor.  All  began  at  8  o'clock  except  10,  three  of  irbi 
began  at  8:15  a.  m.  and  the  other  seven  at  8:30  a.  m.  Twenty  work*i 
until  6  p.  M.  Eight  of  this  number  were  allowed  60  minutes  for  Iulc: 
six  30  minutes,  and  all  of  the  others  were  allowed  45  minutes,  fe 
worked  until  7  o'clock,  two  until  7:45,  eleven  until  8  o'clock,  andthi*' 
until  9  p.  M.  Three  had  lost  time  on  account  of  sickness — two  12  da^ 
each  and  one  2  days.  None  had  lost  time  from  lack  of  employmff*' 
and  but  one  from  other  causes;  she  lost  208  daj's. 

Eight  failed  to  state  the  age  at  which  they  began  work.  One  wa?-^ 
one  21,  one  20,  two  19,  nine  18,  two  17,  nine  16,  four  15,  and  onrH 
years  old.  Thirty-five  stated  condition  of  health  in  the  beginning;  t»' 
rejH>rted  fair  health,  and  the  remainder  good  health.  Thirty-t*" 
reported  present  condition  of  health,  twenty -eight  good  health,  thi* 
fair,  and  one  poor  health.  Thirty-five  stated  length  of  time  in  prescJ 
employment,  and  all  how  long  with  present  employer.  But  nine  of  tb: 
total  number  had  changed  employers.  Two  had  worked  10  vears.oc 
9  years,  one  S  years,  two  G  years,  three  5  years,  three  4  years,  three  ^ 
years,  four  8  years,  four  1  year,  one  30  months,  one  18  months, one' 
months,  one  6  months,  one  4  months,  three  3  months,  two  2  montbi 
and  one  2  weeks.  Of  the  nine  who  had  changed  employers,  ooe  h* 
worked  with  present  employer  0  years,  another  7  months,  one  3  month: 
and  one  a  week  only.  One  rented  a  house  of  eight  rooms,  for  which  sb 
paid  115  a  month,  and  another  paid  $25  for  board  and  lodging.  Tft 
remainder  lived  at  home  with  parents,  and  but  partially  supporti 
themselves.  Four  belonged  to  beneficiary  societies;  one  receivedllJ 
week  in  case  of  sickness,  two  received  16  per  week,  and  one  $2  i 
week.     None  were  members  of  a  labor  organization. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  saleswomen  in  establishments 
were  ten  miscellaneous  workers,  such  as  cashiers,  boo! 
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stenographer,  and  one  typewriter.     Of  these,  all  stated  their  age.    One 
ivas  32,  one  29,  one  28,  one  27,  one  25,  two  were  23,  one  was  20,  one  19, 
and  one  18  years  old.     One  of  the  number  was  married.    All  except 
one  stated  nativity.     Four  were  born  in  California,  three  in  the  United 
States,  one  in  Massachusetts,  and  one  in  Illinois.    The  one  born  in 
Massachusetts  had  been  in  California  17  years.     All  stated  salaries 
received.     One  $65  per  month,  one  $50  per  month,  one  $37  50,  one  $35, 
one  $30,  one  $12  per  week,  one  $9  per  week,  two  $8  per  week,  and  one 
$7  50  per  week.    All  stated  their  hours  of  labor.    One  began  at  7:30  a.  m. 
and  worked  until  7:30  p.  m.,  and  had  60  minutes  for  lunch;  another 
began  at  10  a.  m.  and  worked  until  9:30  p.  m.,  with  60  minutes  for  lunch; 
three  began  at  8:30  a.  m.  and  worked  until  6  p.  m.,  with  60  minutes  for 
lunch;  one  began  at  8  a.  m.  and  worked  until  6  p.  m.,  with  60  minutes 
for  lunch,  and  four  began  at  8  a.  m.  and  worked  until  8  p.  m.,  and  liad 
45  minutes  for  lunch.     But  one  of  the  number  had  lost  time  on  account 
of  sickness,  and  she  lost  12  days.     None  lost  time  on  account  of  lack  of 
employment.     All  stated  the  ages  at  which  they  began  work.     One  was 
25,  two  were  22,  two  were  18,  two  were  17,  two  were  16,  and  one  was  15 
years  old.     All  except  one  reported  good  health  in  the  beginning,  and 
all  were  in  good  health  now.     Nine  stated  how  long  in  present  employ- 
ment and  with  present  employer.    Three  had  changed  employers.    One 
had  worked  10  years,  one  8  years,  one  7  years,  one  6  years,  one  2  years, 
one  1  year,  one  18  months,  one  7  months,  and  one  6  months.     Of  those 
who  had  changed  employers,  one  had  worked  for  present  employer  4 
years,  one  2  years,  and  one  2  months.     One  rented  6  rooms,  and  paid 
$18  a  month;  another  paid  $25  per  month  for  board  and  lodging.     Two 
contributed  to  the  support  of  others — one  person  each — and  one  received 
the  attention  of  a  physician  and  medicine  free  in  case  of  sickness.    None 
belonged  to  labor  organizations. 

MILLINERS. 

Seven  were  trimmers,  nine  were  makers,  six  were  saleswomen,  one 
cashier,  two  bookkeepers,  and  one  an  apprentice,  making  a  total  of 
twenty-six.  All  stated  their  ages,  and  all  were  single  except  one.  All 
except  two  stated  nativity ;  they  were  all  Americans,  eighteen  of  whom 
were  born  in  California,  two  in  Massachusetts,  two  simply  claimed 
United  States,  one  Iowa,  one  New  York,  and  two  did  not  reply. 

Of  the  ages,  one  was  45  years  old,  one  30,  two  28,  one  27,  one  26,  three 
25,  two  24,  two  21,  four  18,  three  17,  and  three  16  years  of  age.  All 
except  two  stated  salary  received.  Two  received  $20  a  week,  one  $18, 
three  $15,  one  $12,  five  $10,  one  $9,  three  $8,  one  $6  50,  one  $6,  two  $5, 
one  $4  50,  one  $3  50,  one  $3,  and  one  $2  50.  All  stated  hours  of  labor. 
Twentv-one  worked  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  three  worked  from  8  a.  m.  till 
7  p.  M.,  and  two  worked  from  8  a.  m.  till  9  p.  m.,  and  all  had  60  minutes 
for  lunch.  Of  the  total  number,  seven  had  lost  time  on  account  of  sick- 
ness— one  lost  153  days,  one  36,  one  24,  one  6,  and  two  1  day  each. 
Three  had  lost  time  on  account  of  no  work — one  153  days,  one  104  days, 
and  one  78  days.  Seven  had  lost  time  from  other  causes — one  54  days, 
one  30  days,  one  24  days,  one  12  days,  two  6  days,  and  one  4  days. 
Twenty-three  stated  at  what  age  they  began  work;  one  was  25  years 
old,  one  22,  one  21,  two  20,  one  18,  two  were  17,  seven  16,  four  15,  three 
14,  and  one  was  12  years  of  age. 
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bow  long  they  were  with  present  employer.  One  had  been  dressmaking 
16  years,  one  12  years,  two  5  years,  one  6  years,  six  4  years,  nine  3 
P'ears,  six  2  years,  two  1  year,  one  16  months,  two  6  months,  and  one  5 
months.  Twelve  of  the  total  number  had  changed  employers.  One 
bad  been  with  present  employer  5  years,  five  4  years,  seven  3  years,  six 

2  years,  six  1  year,  one  30  months,  one  18  months,  one  11  months,  two 

3  months,  and  one  5  months.  Three  out  of  the  total  number  rented 
their  homes;  one  had  8  rooms,  one  6  rooms,  and  one  3  rooms;  one  paid 
f30  per  month,  one  $25,  and  one  $15  per  month.  Four  paid  room  rent; 
>ne  paid  $12  per  month,  one  $10,  one  $7  50,  and  one  $5  per  month. 
Pour  contributed  to  the  support  of  others;  three  had  two  in  family, 
ind  one  had  one  dependent.  All  except  two  answered  in  the  negative  in 
regard  to  belonging  to  beneficiary  societies.  Two  received  $7  per  week 
?ach  in  case  of  sickness.     None  were  members  of  a  labor  organization. 

TAILORESSES. 

Of  the  total  number  of  forty-eight,  all  stated  their  age.  One  was  48 
years  old,  one  45,  one  28,  three  26,  two  24,  one  23,  three  21,  three  20, 
seven  19,  six  18,  six  17,  six  16,  five  15,  and  two  14.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber, three  were  married.  Forty-five  stated  their  nativity.  Twenty-eight 
were  1born~In""Califofnia7  three  in  New  York,  two  in  the  United  States, 
two  in  Scotland,  two  in  Ireland,  two  in  Austria,  and  one  each  in  Nevada, 
Germany,  and  Australia.  Six  stated  how  long  they  had  been  in  the 
United  States.  One  had  been  here  33  years — in  California  24  years; 
another  had  been  28  years  in  the  United  States  and  18  years  in  Cali- 
fornia. Of  those  who  came  direct  to  California,  one  had  been  here  10 
years,  one  9  years,  one  6  years,  another  2  years,  and  one  8  months.  One 
received  $20  per  week,  one  $15,  two  $10,  two  $9  50,  four  $9,  eight  $8, 
one  $7,  ten  $6,  three  $5,  one  $4,  four  $3  50,  two  $3,  and  one  $2. 

Fortv  stated  hours  of  labor.  Fourteen  commenced  work  at  7:30  a.  m. 
and  worked  until  5:30  p.  m.,  with  60  minutes  for  lunch;  and  the  remain- 
der began  at  8  A.  m.  and  worked  until  6  P.  m.,  without  stating  time 
allowed  for  lunch.  Nine  lost  time  on  account  of  sickness;  two  lost  153 
days  each,  one  78  days,  one  6  days,  two  4  days,  and  one  3  days.  Twenty- 
three  lost  time  on  account  of  having  no  work;  one  was  idle  156  days, 
three  were  idle  153  days  each,  one  130  days,  two  104  days  each,  nine  78 
days  each,  one  52  days,  three  26  days  each,  two  8  days.  Five  lost  time 
from  other  causes — one  150  days,  one  43  days,  two  30  days  each,  and 
one  3  days.  All  except  one  stated  their  age  when  they  began  work. 
One  was  21,  three  were  18,  six  were  16,  fourteen  were  15,  ten  were  14, 
five  were  13,  and  three  were  12  years  old.  All  reported  good  health  in 
the  beginning,  except  one,  whose  health  was  poor,  and  one  failed  to 
answer  that  question.  All  except  three  are  in  good  health  at  the  present 
time — two  reported  poor  health  and  one  did  not  answer.  Two  failed  to 
state  how  long  in  present  employment,  or  with  present  employer.  Of 
the  forty-six  who  did  answer,  two  had  worked  36  years,  one  27  years, 
one  12  years,  one  10  years,  three  8  years,  three  6  years,  four  5  years, 
three  4  years,  seven  3  years,  four  2  years,  five  1  year,  three  8  months, 
one  11  months,  one  10  months,  three  6  months,  and  two  3  months, 
while  two  had  worked  but  3  weeks.  One  of  the  number  worked  with 
present  employer  7  years,  three  6  years,  one  5  years,  one  4  years,  six  3 
years,  three  2  years,  nine  1  year,  one  18  months,  oxv^  W  tcvwsJCca^  w^fe^S^ 
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months,  one  7  months,  five  6  months,  three  4  monthSy  five  3  mon^ 
one  2  months,  and  three  3  weeks.  Four  reported  as  to  renting  or  orr 
ing  houses — two  own  and  two  rent.  The  two  who  own  their  hov 
have  12-room  houses.  One  rented  6  rooms  for  $26  per  month,  and« 
paid  $3  per  month  for  a  single  room.  Seven  of  the  whole  number  poi 
board  and  lodging;  two  pay  $20  a  month,  one  $16  a  month,  two  13  3 
per  week,  and  two  $3  a  week.  Twenty  replied  to  questions  in  regaidi 
belonging  to  beneficiary  societies  or  labor  organizations.  Four  recCT 
weekly  benefits  in  case  of  sickness — one  receives  $17  per  week,  onel^ 
one  $5,  and  one  $1  50  per  week.     None  belong  to  labor  organizationi 

CORSET-MAKERS. 

Of  the  twenty  corset-makers,  all  gave  their  age  and  all  except « 
were  single.  Three  were  27  years  old,  one  26,  two  25,  one  24,  two 23 
one  22,  three  21,  one  17,  one  16,  and  four  15  years  old.  All  claimedA 
United  States  for  their  birthplace  without  particularizing.  Four  sta» 
how  long  in  California — one  30  years,  one  18  years,  one  17  years,  a 
one  4  years.  All  stated  salary.  Three  received  $12  per  week,thff 
$10,  seven  $8,  five  $5,  and  one  $4.  They  all  worked  from  8  a.  m.  unti 
6  p.  M.  Eight  have  60  minutes  for  lunch,  the  rest  have  30.  Ninehi^ 
lost  time  on  account  of  sickness — one  12  days,  one  6  days,  two  5  daji 
two  3  days,  two  2  days,  and  one  1  day.  The  entire  number  stated  the« 
at  which  they  began  work — two  were  18  years  old,  six  were  17,  twowc 
16,  two  15,  two  were  14,  four  were  13,  and  one  was  7  years  of  i^. 

All  except  one  reported  good  health  in  the  beginning,  and  her  hcall 
was  fair  to  begin  with  and  reports  good  health  now.  Seventeen  repr 
good  health  now  and  three  fair.  All  report  length  of  time  in  empkj 
ment  and  with  present  employer,  and  not  one  change  has  been  mi 
One  had  been  with  the  present  employer  17  years,  another  10  yeti 
two  8  years,  two  9  years,  two  6  years,  four  5  years,  two  4  years,  one! 
months,  one  29  months,  one  19  months,  one  6  months,  and  one  1  wee 
Nine  report  contributing  to  the  support  of  others — three  have  ti 
dependents  and  the  remainder  one  each.  None  are  members  of  be: 
ficiary  societies  or  labor  organizations. 

shirtmakers. 

Of  the  thirty-three  shirtmakers  who  answered  queries  propound! 
thirty  stated  their  age.  Two  were  64  years  old,  one  36,  one  32.  o 
31,  one  30,  two  28,  one  27,  one  26,  three  25,  two  23,  two  22,  one  21,  thi 
20,  five  19,  one  18,  two  17,  and  one  14  years  of  age. 

Two  of  the  total  number  were  married.     All  except  one  stated  nat 
ity — nineteen  were  Californians,  two  were  born  in  Mexico,  two  in  Mas 
chusetts,  two  in  Ireland,  and  one  each  in  Portugal,  Italy,  New  Yo 
Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Pennsylvania.     All  of  the  foreign  bom  stai 
how  long  they  had  been  in  the  United  States,  and  also  the  length  of  ti 
in  California.     Three  came  direct  to  California,  and  three  did  not 
those  who  did  not,  one  had  been  in  the  United  States  27  years,  •ad 
years  in  California;  another  20  years  in  America,  and  11  in  C« 
and  another  had  been  20  years  in  the  United  States,  and  2  7 
ifornia.    The  other  three,  who  had  been  in  California 
were  here  12,9,  andT  yew^,T^^^^eX\N^V^-    ^\l^xce\;t  1 
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wages.  One  earned  $10  per  week,  two  $9,  one  $8  50,  three  $8,  one  $7  50, 
,four  $7,  eight  $6  per  week;  one  $5  50,  three  $5,  two  $4  50,  four  $4,  and 
one  $3  50  per  week.  All  except  two  stated  their  hours  of  lahor.  Twelve 
began  at  7:30  a.  m.  and  worked  until  5:30  p.  m.,  and  were  allowed  30 
minutes  for  lunch;  the  remainder  began  at  8  a.  m.  and  worked  until 
5:30  p.  M.,  and  were  allowed  30  minutes  for  lunch.  Thirteen  had  lost 
time  on  account  of  sickness — two  lost  78  days,  one  61  days,  one  52  days, 
one  36  days,  two  26  days,  two  12  days,  one  10  days,  two  6  days,  and  one 
3  days.  Six  had  lost  time  because  of  no  work — one  153  days,  one  104 
days,  one  78  days,  one  48  days,  one  26  days,  and  one  12  days.  Four 
had  lost  time  from  other  causes — one  52  days,  one  18  days,  one  12  days, 
and  one  2  days.  All  save  one  told  at  what  age  they  began  work.  One 
was  30,  two  28,  one  23,  three  19,  five  were  18,  six  were  17,  seven 
were  16,  two  were  15,  three  were  14,  one  was  13,  and  one  was  12 
years  of  age.  Two  did  not  state  condition  of  health  in  the  beginning. 
Two  were  in  fair  health,  and  the  rest  were  in  good  health.  Two  did  not 
state  present  condition  of  health.  Twenty-four  were  in  good  health,  and 
three  reported  poor  health.  One  did  not  say  how  long  in  present  employ- 
ment, nor  how  long  with  present  employer.  Twenty-one  had  never  made 
any  change.  Of  this  number  one  had  worked  11  years,  four  6  years, 
one  5  years,  one  4  years,  four  3  years,  two  2  years,  one  1  year,  one  30 
months,  two  18  months,  one  4  months,  one  3  months,  and  one  2  months. 
Of  those  who  had  changed  employers,  one  had  worked  12  years,  2  with 
present  employer;  one  10  years,  2  with  present  employer;  two  9  years, 
one  6  with  present  employer,  and  the  other  4  months;  one  had  worked 
7  years,  and  1  year  in  present  place;  one  5  years,  and  1  year  with  present 
employer;  one  4  years,  1  month  in  present  place;  one  3  years,  9  months 
with  present  employer;  two  2  years,  one  2  months  and  the  other  3  weeks 
with  present  employer.  Three  paid  board;  one  paid  $3  50  per  week, 
one  $2  50,  and  one  $2  per  week.  Four  paid  board  and  lodging;  one  $20 
per  month,  one  $17,  and  one  $12  per  month,  and  one  $4  per  week.  Three 
contributed  to  the  support  of  another  person.  Eight  were  members  of 
a  beneficiary  society;  one  received  $10  per  week  in  case  of  sickness,  one 
$7  50,  besides  medicine  and  physician's  care;  three  received  $7  per  week, 
one  $5,  and  one  $2  50  per  week.     None  belonged  to  labor  organizations. 

LAUNDRESSES. 

Of  the  twenty-five  ironers,  all  stated  their  age;  two  were  30  years 
old,  two  28,  one  27,  one  26,  one  25,  one  24,  five  23,  one  22,  one  21, 
two  20,  one  19,  four  17,  two  16,  and  one  15  years  of  age.  All  were 
single.  All  stated  nativity.  Twelve  were  Californians,  two  were  born 
in  Ireland,  two  in  Finland,  two  in  England,  three  in  Sweden,  one  in 
Germany,  two  in  Missouri,  and  one  was  born  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Eleven  (the  whole  number  of  foreign  born)  stated  the  number  of  years 
they  had  been  in  the  United  States,  and  also  the  length  of  time  they 
had  been  in  California.  Seven  came  direct  to  California;  one  had  been 
in  the  United  States  10  years,  in  California  3;  another  in  the  United 
States  8  years,  in  California  3;  one  in  the  United  States  5  years,  in 
California  4;  one  4  years  in  the  United  States,  in  California  1.  The 
balance  came  direct;  one  9  years,  two  7  years,  one  4  years,  one  2  years, 
and  one  18  months.  There  were  two  born  in  Missouri,  and  stated  how 
long  they  had  been  in  California,  one  being  23  yeai«i,\Jaft  Q»>}ck!^T  ^S^  ^^skw.. 
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The  entire  number  answered  as  to  wages.  One  received  $25  per  lofSL 
two  $22  50  per  month,  nine  s|?20  per  month,  seven  $17  50  per  mixL 
live  $15  per  month,  and  one  $10  per  month.  All  except  one,  whofiw 
to  report,  worked  from  7  a.  m.  until  6  p.  m.,  and  the  usual  time  allo« 
for  lunch  is  30  minutes  each.  Out  of  the  entire  number,  fouM 
reported  themselves  sick — one  158  days,  one  104  days,  two  52  days,  as 
178,  one  26,  one  18,  two  12,  one  10,  one  7,  one  6,  one  3,  one  1.  Oj 
reported  not  having  worked  26  days,  and  one  lost  work  from  odi 
causes,  12  days. 

All  save  one  reported  when  they  commenced  work;  one  at  27  y» 
of  age,  one  at  21,  one  at  20,  six  at  18,  four  at  17,  one  at  16,  six  atli 
two  at  14,  one  at  13,  and  two  at  12.  Out  of  the  twenty-six  in  numte 
twenty-five  reported  their  health  good  when  they  commenced  their  hk 
for  the  present,  four  out  of  the  total  report  their  health  poor,  the  bahcs 
good. 

One  has  been  in  employment  9  years,  two  5  years,  four  3  years,  thm 
2  years,  three  1  year,  one  30  months,  two  18  months,  twolSmoniti 
three  9  months,  one  7  months,  one  16  months,  two  5  months,  ow* 
months,  and  one  2  months.  Strange  to  say  they  all  comment^  ini 
their  present  employers.  Eleven  failed  to  report  whether  others  » 
pended  upon  them  for  support,  but  fifteen  reported  as  follows:  Onebi 
7,  another  6,  two  had  5,  two  4,  one  2,  and  seven  had  1  to  maintain,  i^ 
the  total,  only  2  belonged  to  beneficiary  societies,  and  not  any  of  tk: 
to  a  labor  organization. 

Of  the  twenty-four  machine  ironers,  all  stated  their  age;  one  was  S 
years  of  age,  one  32,  one  31,  one  29,  two  26,  three  24,  five  23,  onei 
two  21,  three  20,  three  18,  and  one  16.  Out  of  the  twen ty- four,  one  w 
married.  All  stated  their  nativity;  four  being  Californians,  tveli' 
Swedish,  three  were  born  in  Ireland,  two  in  France,  one  in  New  Hanr- 
shire,  one  in  Canada,  and  one  in  Massachusetts.  Eighteen  stated  bo' 
long  in  the  United  States  and  the  length  of  time  in  California.  For 
teen  out  of  the  number  had  been  in  the  United  States  7  years,  atd' 
years  in  California;  another  had  been  10  years  in  the  United  Sta:?j 
and  5  in  California;  another  8  years  in  the  United  States,  andoi: 
California;  while  one  had  been  34  years  in  the  United  States,  and2i: 
California;  another  had  been  2  3'ears  in  the  United  States,  and  5  monti 
in  California. 

Twenty  of  the  entire  number  stated  their  salary;  eight  recdf«< 
^SO  per  month,  one  $25,  one  $22  50,  four  $20,  one  $17  50,  three  «o.o:* 
$12  50,  and  one  $10  per  month.  Twenty-four  stated  hours  of  bix* 
All  commenced  at  7  a.  m.  and  worked  until  6  p.  m.,  being  allowed? 
minutes  for  lunch.  Of  the  total  number,  nine  had  lost  time  on  aco^ti 
of  sickness;  one  lost  153  days,  another  78  days,  two  26  davs.  one  I' 
days,  and  four  12  days.  For  want  of  work,  one  had  been  idle  153  dap 
Twenty-three  stated  the  age  at  which  they  began  work-  one  was  i^ 
years  of  age,  one  28,  one  23,  one  21,  four  20,  two  19,  two  18,  three  I** 
i'our  15,  one  13,  and  one  12.  Twenty-two  reported  condition  of  h«Jd 
when  they  began  work,  and  also  tlieir  present  condition.  Of  that 
]>er,  twenty-one  were  in  good  health  and  one  in  poor.  Eighteeo' 
twenty-two  report  good  health  now,  three  fair,  and  one  poor. 

The  total  number  stated  how   long  employed,    and   i 
employer.    Of  that  number,  two  report  6  years  in  i 
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with  present  employer,  three  5  years,  two  4  years,  two  3  years,  four  2 
years,  one  1  year,  two  18  months,  two  3  months,  two  6  months,  one  2 
months,  and  one  had  been  in  employment  2  years  and  4  months,  also 
the  same  time  with  present  employer. 

The  one  who  is  married  pays  rent  for  four  rooms,  and  $16  a  month 
for  board,  and  has  three  dependent  on  her.  She  had  worked  one  year, 
was  in  poor  health  in  the  beginning,  and  continued  so.  In  addition  to 
this,  ten  contributed  to  the  support  of  others;  one  had  5  in  family,  two 
had  4,  two  had  3,  three  had  2,  and  three  had  1.  All  answered  in  the 
negative  regarding  beneficiaries,  except  one,  and  she  received  $2  a  week 
in  case  of  sickness.     None  belonged  to  labor  organizations. 

Of  the  thirteen  manglers,  all  gave  their  age,  and  all  were  single. 
One  was  21  years  of  age,  two  19,  three  18,  one  17,  three  16,  one  15,  and 
two  14.  All  gave  their  nativity;  ten  of  the  13  were  born  in  California, 
and  one  each  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Canada.  Of  the  foreign  born, 
all  had  come  direct  to  California — one  3  years,  one  1  year,  and  one  7 
months.  All  stated  their  salary;  one  received  $25  per  month,  one 
$22  50,  one  $20,  three  $12  50,  four  $10,  and  three  $7  50  per  month. 
All  stated  their  hours  for  labor  being  from  7  a.  m.  till  6  P.  m.,  allowing 
30  minutes  for  lunch.  Three  had  lost  time  on  account  of  sickness;  one 
had  lost  153  days,  one  78  days,  and  one  14  days.  One  had  lost  26  days 
from  lack  of  work,  and  otie  from  other  causes  lost  52  days.  Twelve  of 
the  number  stated  the  age  at  which  they  began  work;  one  commenced 
at  18,  one  at  17,  one  at  16,  two  at  15,  and  six  at  14  years  of  age.  All 
reported  health  good  at  the  beginning  and  good  now.  None  had  changed 
employers.  One  had  worked  6  years,  one  4  years,  one  3  years,  one  2 
years,  one  1  year,  one  18  months,  one  7  months,  three  4  months,  one  3 
months,  one  2  months,  one  7  weeks,  and  one  4  weeks.  Four  contributed 
to  the  support  of  others;  one  had  4  in  family,  one  2,  and  two  1.  All 
answered  "  no "  regarding  beneficiaries,  save  one,  who  received  $7  a 
week  in  case  of  sickness.     None  belonged  to  labor  organizations. 

Of  the  thirty-three  starchers,  folders,  and  general  helpers,  all  gave  their 
age.  One  was  35  years  of  age,  two  31,  one  26,  two  25,  one  24,  two  23, 
three  22,  two  21,  five  20,  three  19,  four  18,  two  17,  two  16,  and  three  15. 
All  were  single.  The  entire  number  stated  their  nativity;  eleven  were 
Californians,  seven  were  born  in  Ireland,  two  in  New  'York,  four  in 
Massachusetts,  two  in  Wisconsin,  and  one  each  in  Maryland,  Maine, 
Ohio.  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Australia,  and  Scotland.  Eleven  stated  how 
long  in  the  United  States  and  sixteen  how  long  in  California;  nine  had 
come  to  California  direct;  one  had  been  here  19  years,  one  16,  one  6,  two 
3,  one  2,  one  8  months,  one  10  months,  and  one  6  months.  One  had 
been  in  the  United  States  10  years,  in  California  7  years;  another  had 
been  8  years  in  the  United  States  and  7  years  in  California.  The  entire 
number  stated  wages  received;  one  received  $30  per  month,  one  $25,  one 
Jf27  50,  fifteen  $20,  one  $15,  two  $12  50,  and  twelve  $10.  All  stated 
their  hours  of  labor,  which  were  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  30  minutes 
for  lunch.  Seven  lost  time  on  account  of  sickness;  one  104  days,  one  78 
days,  one  52  days,  one  26  days,  two  12  days,  and  one  6  days.  Two  had 
been  idle  from  other  causes;  one  52  and  one  26  days.  Five  had  been 
out  of  employment  during  the  year;  one  130  days,  one  104  days,  one  78 
days,  one  52  days,  and  one  26  days. 
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All  stated  age  at  which  they  began  work;  three  were  19  years  (i 
two  18,  one  17,  five  16,  nine  15,  seven  14,  two  13,  one  12,  one  10,  c 
one  7.  All  reported  condition  of  health  at  the  beginning  and  at  'jr 
present.  One  reported  fair  health  in  the  beginning,  and  all  reporK 
good  health  for  the  present,  save  one.  The  entire  number  stated  h 
long  in  present  employment  and  with  present  employer;  three  ant - 
the  number  had  changed  employers;  one  had  worked  19  years.  o«! 
years,  one  9  years,  one  5  years,  one  4  years,  one  3  years,  two  2|  yttt 
one  2  years,  two  18  months,  one  17  months,  one  14  monthe,  one  ■ 
months,  two  6  months,  three  5  months,  one  4  months,  one  3  months. ofc 
2  months,  one  1  month,  one  3  weeks,  and  one  2  weeks.  Of  the  dw 
who  had  changed  employers,  one  had  been  a  laundress  11  years,  ocf  i 
years,  one  4  years.  The  one  who  had  worked  11  years  had  beeni 
months  with  her  present  employer,  the  one  who  had  worked  o  yeK 
was  with  her  present  employer  2  months,  and  the  one  4  years  has  hee 
with  her  present  employer  2  years. 

Of  the  total  number,  16  had  contributed  to  the  support-  of  othtP 
one  had  6  in  family,  one  5,  one  4,  one  3,  two  2,  and  the  remainder  bi 
1  each.  All  answered  in  reference  to  beneficiaries,  four  in  the  affin 
ative;  three  received  $7  a  week  in  case  of  sickness,  and  one  fl  S; 
None  were  members  of  a  labor  organization. 

8H0EPITTER8. 

Total  number  under  the  general  name  of  shoefitters  is  thirty-nis?. 
All  except  four  stated  their  age.  One  was  30  years  old,  three  24,  thrr 
23,  four  21,  five  20,  seven  19,  six  18,  one  17,  four  16,  and  one  15.  Oar 
was  married,  two  did  not  state  condition,  and  the  remainder  were  s-ini:':^ 
Nine  did  not  state  nativity,  nineteen  were  natives  of  California.  tli?f^ 
were  born  in  New  York,  two  in  Illinois,  one  each  in  Maine,  Massacbi- 
setts,  New  Jersey,  and  Germany,  while  two  simply  claimed  United 
States  as  their  birthplace.  The  two  from  Illinois  had  been  in  Califc> 
nia  15  years,  the  one  from  New  Jersey  13  years. 

Of  the  whole  number  two  earned  $12  per  week,  four  $10,  five  |9,thrtt 
$8,  one  $7  50,  four  $7,  three  $6,  one  H  50,  one  *4,  five  *3,  while  i«- 
worked  for  $2  50  per  week. 

Of  the  total  number,  fifteen  commenced  work  at  7  o'clock  ia  ti^ 
morning;  eleven  of  them  worked  until  5:30  p.  m,,  three  until  5:45  P.J' 
and  one  until  5:35  p.  m.  Eleven  were  allowed  30  minutes  for  luwi 
two  were  given  45  minutes,  one  was  allowed  40  minutes,  and  oneit: 
not  state  time  for  lunch.  Five  out  of  the  thirty-nine  had  lost  time* 
account  of  sickness,  and  nine  had  been  idle  during  the  vear  becau*r 
they  had  no  work.  One  girl  of  16  lost  52  days  from  sickness  and  iN 
days  from  lack  of  employment;  another  lost  26  days  from  sickness  a&i 
78  days  because  of  no  work;  three  were  out  of  employment  52  davsetci 
another  42  days,  while  another  lost  but  one  week. 

Of  the  whole  number,  thirty-two  stated  the  age  at  which  thev  begtf 
work;  seven  did  not.  Two  began  work  at  12  years  of  age  four  »t  U 
three  at  14,  ten  at  15,  ten  at  16,  one  at  17,  one  at  20,  and  one  at  21 JM* 
of  age.  Twenty-five  of  the  whole  number  stated  the  condition  of  ft* 
health  at  the  time  they  began  work,  and  an  equal  number  ga^ 
state  of  health.  Twenty-three  were  in  good  health  at  thf^ 
and  twenty  stated  theii  i^ie^^wt  coiidition  good.    One  waa 
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in  the  beginning,  but  reports  good  health  now;    another  was  in  fair 
health  then,  and  reports  the  same  now;  while  four  reported  their  pres- 
ent health  poor.     Five  out  of  the  whole  number  failed  to  report  how 
many  years  they  had  been  shoefitters,  while  all  except  three  stated  the 
length  of  time  with  present  employers.    Two  had  worked  at  the  trade 
9   years,  one  with  present  employer  7    years,  the  other  one  4  years. 
Eight  had  worked  as  shoefitters  5  years,  five  of  whom  had  remained 
with  present  employers  the  entire  time;  one  had  been  with  present 
employer  3  years,  another  1  year,  and  one  did  not  state  how  long.    Five 
had  been  shoefitters  4  years;   one  had  been  with  present  employer  3 
years,  one  had  never  changed  place,  another  2  years,  another  1  year, 
while  the  fifth  had  been  with  present  employer  5  months.     Four  had 
been  shoefitters  3  years — three  remaining  with  present  employers,  one 
working  in  present  place  1  year.     Three  had  worked  2  years  without 
changing  employers;  two  had  worked  1  year,  one  remaining  with  present 
employer  and  the  other  being  in  present  place  5  months.    Of  the  others, 
one  had  worked  at  the  trade  7  months,  two  6  months,  four  2  months, 
one  5  weeks,  one  4  weeks,  while  the  other  did  not  state  how  long  she 
had  been  a  shoefitter,  but  had  been  in  present  employ  18  months.     Of 
the  whole  number,  five  paid  board;  two  paying  $5  per  week,  two  $3  per 
week,  and  another  $4  per  week.     Six  of  the  total  number  helped  to  sup- 
port others;  two  had  3  dependent,  three  had  2  dependent,  and  one  pro- 
vided for  1.     Twelve  answered  as  to  whether  they  had  belonged  to  any 
beneficial  association — four  in  the  affirmative,  eight  in  the  negative. 
Two  stated  the  amount  of  sick  benefit;  one  receiving  $7  50  per  week, 
and  one  $7.     Thirty  answered  with  reference  to  belonging  to  a  labor 
organization — seventeen  in  the  affirmative,  thirteen  in  the  negative. 

Of  the  eighteen  vampers  replying  to  special  inquiries,  fifteen  stated 
their  ages;  one  was  35,  one  32,  one  30,  two  25,  two  24,  one  23,  one  21, 
three  20,  two  19,  and  one  18  years  of  age.  Two  out  of  the  total  number 
did  not  say  whether  they  were  married  or  single;  of  the  remainder,  two 
were  married  and  fourteen  were  single.  Two  failed  to  state  their  nativity, 
seven  were  born  in  California,  two  in  New  York,  two  in  Ireland,  two 
claimed  the  United  States,  one  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  Nevada, 
and  one  in  Germany.  One  born  in  Ireland  had  been  in  the  United 
States  8  years,  and  4  years  in  California;  and  the  one  born  in  Germany 
has  been  in  America  10  years,  and  9  years  in  California;  and  the  one. 
born  in  Massachusetts  has  been  in  California  9  years.  Of  the  total 
number  one  earned  $13  per  week,  two  $12,  five  $10,  two  $9,  and  one  $7, 
while  seven  did  not  state  salary.  Five  of  the  total  number  commenced 
work  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  three  worked  until  5:45  p.  m.  and  the 
other  two  until  5:30  p.  m.;  seven  began  at  7:30  a.  m.  and  worked  until 
5:30  p.  M.'j  one  failed  to  state  the  hours  of  labor;  five  began  at  8  o'clock 
and  worked  until  5:30  p.  m.  One  was  allowed  75  minutes  for  lunch, 
two  60  minutes,  three  45  minutes,  one  40  minutes,  while  ten  had  30 
minutes.  Only  one  of  the  number  lost  time  during  the  year  on  account 
of  sickness,  one  from  lack  of  work,  two  from  other  causes:  sickness  10 
days,  70  days  no  work,  60  days  other  causes. 

Fourteen  stated  the  age  at  which  they  began  work,  four  did  not. 
Three  were  16,  six  were  15,  two  were  14,  and  three  were  13.  Thir- 
teen reported  good  health  when  they  began  work,  and  five  did  not 
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rei^rt  at  all.  Of  the  thirteen,  ten  were  in  good  health,  three  only  r^ 
Sixteen  of  the  entire  number  stated  how  many  years  in  preseni*'. 
nation— one  17  vears,  one  15  rears,  one  11  vears,  two  9  vear?.  i^' 
Years,  one  7  vears.  four  4  vears. one  2  vears. one  9  months,  one  oni-ii::' 
one  2  months.  Four  reported  as  to  owning  or  renting  their  honi'- 
twoowneil  and  two  rented.  Those  who  owned  had  9  and  7-roonihi':»r 
respectively.  Of  those  who  renteil.  one  paid  ♦lo  per  month  ar:«i  : 
paid  10.  One  paid  **Jo  jvr  month  for  board  and  lodging.  TL:- 
helped  to  supix^ri  others:  one  had  to  assist  three,  the  other  itt-j: 
each.  Five  answered  as  to  wnt'iieial  societies:  three  in  the  ueca:.- 
two  in  the  ailirmative.  Of  the  two  at!irming.  one  received  #7  t*^:^-. 
in  case  of  s;ckx:ess.  tlie  other,  *o.  As  to  labor  organizati-ji.r. :-: 
answend — four  in  the  arfirniativf.  six  in  the  negative. 

O:  the  forty-seven  nnishers,  :::ol::d:::g  turners,  stiiohers.  -"-fiL.":' 
butior.b.olers,  pasters,  stayers.  iMdors.  rxirrers.  tableworkers.  ar.d  \'SV:~'.' 
all  t  x».y-pt  o:u-  stated  their  ;;j:e.  Or.e  was  -.U.  one  3"."*.  tw.  •  2o.  ['i.Trr .-. 
or.e  -8.*or.e  'J2.  two2l.  twv^  *J««.  six  19.  ten  1>.  nine  IT.four  lo.r'i^T:' 


.  —  — -   — «—  ...  -  --- 

Stzitos:  Nvw  York.  Missouri.  iiV.d  M:v:::e. e;»oh  olainit-i  or^e.     T"^   ?:-"- 
thi    lt:\»::h  of  t::::i  ::\  v^^l:^^r:^:.»:  v  ::e  '•riiit:  S-'  years,  wLiIt:  :Lr    - 

*  *    ••  «  ««  •  -■  *V«Ba^a  V««**  ^Bfcm*  ».■-«««  ^«.a        •Aa^w«  «•  «,  ^  ^^  ^"  ^  ^"  ^   ^^      ^,    ^^  IT  •  -  -•  ^     "• 
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7  months,  three  6  months,  two  5  months,  one  4  months,  one  3  months, 
and  one  2  months. 

Of  the  total  number,  two  rent  and  one  owns  her  home.  Of  the  two 
rented,  one  has  10  rooms,  the  other  5.  Of  the  remainder,  four  pay  board, 
one  paying  $5  per  week,  one  $4  50,  one  $4,  and  one  $3.  Seven  of  the 
whole  number  help  support  others.  One  has  8  in  family,  three  have 
2y  and  three  have  1  dependent  upon  them.  Twelve  of  the  whole  num- 
ber answered  the  questions  as  to  belonging  to  a  beneficial  society — six  in 
the  affirmative,  six  in  the  negative.  Five  stated  the  amount  of  benefit 
received  in  case  of  sickness;  one  received  $7  50  per  week,  while  four 
received  $7  per  week.  Thirty-six  reported  with  reference  to  member- 
ship of  a  labor  organization — twenty  in  the  affirmative  and  sixteen  in 
the  negative. 

TRUNK-LINERS. 

There  are  but  two  trunk-making  establishments  of  any  importance  in 
California,  and  in  these  but  ten  women  are  employed. 

In  answer  to  queries,  ten  stated  age;  two  were  31,  three  19,  one  was 
18,  one  17,  and  three  16  years  of  age.  Six  of  the  number  were  single 
and  the  remainder  did  not  answer  that  question.  Six  were  born  in 
California  and  the  rest  did  not  state  nativity.  All  stated  salary.  One 
received  $2  per  day,  one  ^tl  50,  one  $1  35,  two  •I'l  25,  one  $1,  one  95 
cents,  one  90  cents,  one  75  cents,  and  one  60  cents  per  day. 

All  worked  9^  hours  per  day  and  were  allowed  60  minutes  for  lunch. 
Three  had  lost  time  on  account  of  sickness;  one  3  days,  one  10  days, 
and  one  6  days.  One  had  lost  60  days  on  account  of  no  work.  All 
stated  at  what  age  they  began  work.  One  began  at  17,  one  at  16,  three 
at  15,. four  at  14,  and  one  at  13  years  of  age.  All  reported  good  health 
in  the  beginning,  and  all  except  one  report  good  health  now.  One  was 
in  poor  health.  All  stated  length  of  time  in  present  employment. 
Eight  had  not  changed  employers.  One  had  worked  5  yeai^s,  three  2 
years,  one  4  years,  three  1  year,  one  15  months,  and  one  3  months.  Of 
the  two  who  had  changed  employers,  one  worked  at  present  employment 
4  years,  and  30  months  with  present  employer;  the  other  had  worked  2 
years,  and  18  months  with  present  employer.  One  paid  $3  50  per  week 
for  board  and  lodging.  One  belonged  to  a  beneficial  association,  but 
did  not  state  amount  of  sick  benefits.  None  were  members  of  labor 
organizations. 

CANDY-MAKERS. 

Of  the  thirteen  candy-makers,  all  stated  their  age.  All  were  single 
except  one,  and  all  stated  their  nativity.  One  was  28  years  old,  one 
26,  one  23,  one  20,  one  19,  three  18,  one  17,  three  15,  and  one  14  years 
^Id.  Four  were  Californians,  three  were  from  Italy,  two  from  New  York, 
gind  one  each  from  France,  Ireland,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland.  Of  the 
total,  only  five  replied  as  to  how  long  they  had  been  in  the  United  States 
and  in  California.  One  had  been  15  years  in  the  United  States  and  the 
same  time  in  California;  in  fact,  all  who  reported  came  to  California 
iirect.     One  was  14  years,  one  7  years,  one  6  years,  and  one  5  years. 

Of  the  wages,  one  received  $12  per  week,  one  $8  50,  three  $6,  one  $5, 
one  $4  50,  and  six  $4.  All  commenced  work  at  7  a.  m.,  except  one,  and 
she  at  7:30  a.  m.  All  except  three  worked  until  5:30  p.  m.,  the  balance 
until  6  p.  M.     Those  who  worked  until  6  p.  m.  were  allowed  60  minutes 
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week  for  board  and  lodging;  one  contributed  to  the  support  of  tk; 
None  were  members  of  beneficiary  or  labor  organizations. 

Of  the  saleswomen  in  candy  stores,  no  time  is  lost  for  holidays. 

BAQMAKERS. 

t 

Of  the  forty-one  bagmakers,  all  stated  their  age,  and  all  were  anp 
Two  were  22  years  old,  eight  19,  eight  18,  eleven  17,  six  16,  and  rixli 
years  -old.  All  stated  their  nativity,  of  whom  twenty-six  were  Ct- 
fornians,  five  from  New  York,  two  from  Wyoming,  two  from  Pennef.- 
vania,  one  from  Washington,  one  from  Oregon,  one  from  Missouri, <e 
from  New  Jersey,  one  from  Arizona,  and  one  from  Massachuxc 
All  stated  their  wages;  one  received  $9  per  week,  eight  $8,  two  17  j^ 
seven  »t7,  one  $6  50,  nine  $6,  one  $5  50,  six  $5,  three  $4  50,  and  tli» 
$3  60  per  week.  The  hours  of  labor  were  from  7  a.  m.  till  6  p.  t 
allowing  30  minutes  for  lunch. 

All  stated  at  what  age  they  began  work;  one  commenced  at  18y«R 
two  at  17,  three  at  16,  twelve  at  15,  ten  at  14,  eight  at  13,  and  four* 
12  years  of  age.  All  reported  health  good  when  they  commenced  woii 
and  all  except  six,  who  report  poor  health  now,  report  their  health  i 
the  same  condition  as  when  they  began.  Eight  out  of  the  total  htn 
been  in  employment  for  5  years,  eight  for  4  years,  seven  for  3  yeiR 
six  for  2  years,  and  the  balance  for  1  year,  save  one,  who  has  only  bff 
in  employment  for  3  months.  Strange  to  say,  none  have  changed  poe- 
tion  since  they  started  in  to  work.  Twenty-eight  lost  time  on  accoos 
of  sickness;  one  lost  156  days,  two  lost  78,  two  52,  one  18,  two  2(xop 
12,  six  6,  one  4,  five  3,  six  2,  and  one  1  day.  The  entire  number  W3?i^ 
26  davs  each  without  work. 

STRAW-HAT    MAKERS. 

Of  the  eight  straw-hat  makers  all  stated  their  age;  one  was  21, t»" 
19,  one  18,  one  17,  two  16,  and  one  15  years  of  age.  All  were  sincksi* 
four  were  born  in  California,  one  was  born  in  the  United  States. one- 
New  York,  one  in  Maryland,  and  one  in  Germany.  The  one  bom'-' 
Germany  has  heen  in  California  2  years,  having  come  direct  to  i*a; 
Francisco.  All  stated  salaries  received;  two  earned  $10  per  week.ee 
earned  .$8,  one  .1^5,  one  $4  50,  one  ^2  50,  and  one  $2.  All  commeiw* 
work  at  8  a.  m.  and  worked  until  5:30  p.  m.,  and  they  were  allowwp 
minutes  for  lunch.  Four  had  lost  time  on  account  of  sickness;  onei 
days,  one  14  days,  one  7  days,  and  two  1  day  each.  Three  had  lost  VJi 
on  account  of  no  work;  one  26,  one  13,  and  one  6  days.  Two  lost  tie 
from  other  causes;  one  82  days  and  one  but  1  day.  All  stated  i| 
at  which  they  began  work;  one  was  18,  two  were  17,  three  were  16, a^:- 
three  were  14  3"ears  old.  All  reported  good  health  in  the  beginning^t^ 
also  at  present.  All  except  one  stated  the  length  of  time  in  pre** 
employment,  and  all  gave  the  time  with  present  employer.  Onlvt* 
had  changed  employers.  One  had  worked  2  years,  one  18  mcalh 
three  1  year,  one  4  months,  and  one  2  months.  No  other  questkr"^ 
the  blanks  were  answered,  and  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  aD 
home,  and  were  not  obliged  to  maintain  themselves  wholly- 
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CIGARMAKERS. 

Of  the  twenty-eight  cigarmakers,  all  have  given  their  age;  one  is  45 
years  old,  one  42,  two  26,  one  25,  three  24,  three  21,  three  23,  one  22, 
two  20,  four  19,  three  17,  two  14,  one  11,  and  one  16  years  of  age.  Two 
are  married,  the  balance  single.  All  gave  their  nativity,  out  of  which 
twenty-three  were  Californians,  two  were  New  Yorkers,  one  came  from 
Massachusetts,  and  one  from  Germany.  The  one  from  Germany  has 
been  in  the  United  States  12  years,  and  6  years  in  California.  The 
total  number  stated  salary;  one  received  $12  a  week,  another  $10,  one 
$9,  one  $8,  one  $7  50,  two  $7,  three  $6,  five  $5  50,  nine  $5,  one  $4  50, 
two  $3  50,  and  one  $2.  All  of  the  number  stated  their  hours  of  labor; 
thirteen  began  at  7  a.  m.  and  worked  until  5:30  p.  m.,  with  30  minutes 
for  lunch;  fifteen  began  at  8  a.  m.  and  worked  until  5  p.  m.,  with  60 
minutes  for  lunch.  Five  out  of  the  total  number  lost  time  on  account 
of  sickness;  one  60  days,  one  26,  one  12,  and  two  6.  Nine  had  lost  time 
on  account  of  no  work;  four  lost  52  days,  one  24,  one  18,  one  12,  one  6, 
and  one  2.  Seven  lost  time  from  other  causes;  one  24  days,  one  18,  two 
12,  one  10,  one  8,  and  one  2.  All  except  one  stated  at  what  age  they 
began  work;  one  was  20  years  old,  one  19,  one  17,  six  16,  six  15,  seven 
14,  four  13,  and  one  12.  AH  stated  condition  of  health  at  the  beginning 
and  present  condition;  twenty-six  reported  good  health  in  the  beginning, 
one  fair,  and  one  poor;  twenty-six  report  present  condition  good  and  two 
fair.  All  stated  how  long  in  present  employment;  one  had  been  a 
cigarmaker  for  29  years,  another  28,  one  13,  one  11,  one  10,  one  9,  one 
8,  three  7,  three  6,  four  4,  four  3,  one  2,  and  four  1.  All  stated  how  long 
with  present  employer;  one  had  been  with  present  employer  10  years, 
four  4,  six  3,  four  2,  five  1,  two  15  months,  two  7  months,  one  6  months, 
one  2  months,  otie  6  weeks,  and  one  3  weeks. 

Fifteen  answered  with  reference  to  owning  or  renting  their  homes; 
eight  owned  their  homes,  seven  rented.  Eleven  stated  number  of  rooms; 
one  had  6  jooms,  four  had  5,  two  had  3,  and  four  had  1.  Ten  stated  the 
amount  paid  for  rent;  one  paid  $20,  three  $12.  one  $11,  one  $10,  two  $7, 
and  one  $4  50.  Three  paid  board  and  lodging;  one  $5,  one  $4,  and 
one  $2  50,  and  one  paid  $3  per  week  for  board  and  $10  a  month  room  rent. 
Four  report  others  dependent  on  them;  one  had  5  in  family,  another  2, 
and  the  other  two  one  each  in  family.  Sixteen  reported  Ihat  did  not 
belong  to  beneficiary  societies,  and  two  reported  in  the  affirmative.  In 
case  of  sickness,  one  received  $5  per  week  and  the  other  $2  50.  None 
of  them  belong  to  labor  organizations. 

BOOKBINDERS. 

Of  the  twenty-two  bookbinders,  all  gave  their  age  and  all  were  single; 
two  were  31  years  old,  one  27,  one  25,  one  20,  one  19,  four  18,  two  17, 
five  16,  and  five  15.  All  stated  their  nativity,  out  of  which  seventeen 
were  Californians,  two  New  Yorkers,  one  each  from  New  Zealand,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Nevada.  All  stated  salary;  one  received  $15 
per  week,  one  $12,  two  $8,  one  $5,  three  $4  50,  three  $4,  two  $3  50,  two 
Is,  two  $2  50,  three  $2,  one  $1,  one  $22  per  month. 

All  stated  hours  of  labor,  all  beginning  at  8  a.  m;  six  work  until  6 
p.  M.,  with  60  minutes  for  lunch,  nine  work  until  5  p.  m.,  with  60  minutes 
for  lunch,  and  seven  work  until  5  p.  m.,  with  45  rairvAil'^^  fet  \swskS^.    ^v«- 
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have  lost  time  on  account  of  sickness;  five  6  days  and  one  2  days.  Fi: 
have  lost  time  from  no  work;  one  292  days,  one  208,  one  18.  and  or.: 
Two  have  lost  time  from  other  causes;  one  78  dav8  and  one  18 ir 
One  did  not  state  at  what  age  she  l)egan  work;  two  were  17,  eight! 
eight  15,  one  14,  and  two  13.  The  entire  number  were  in  goodk:::: 
in  the  beginning,  and  all  save  one  are  in  good  health  now.  One  did: 
state  how  long  in  present  employment;  one  worked  16  years,  one*, 
one  11,  two  4,  three  2,  two  1,  two  18  months,  one  16,  one  10,  one^.tr 
6,  one  4,  one  3,  one  6  weeks,  and  one  8  days.  •  Three  of  the  total  nt 
her  had  changed  employers.  One  had  worked  10  years  in  present  pi*.- 
another  11  years,  and  another  3  years  since  the  change.  One  out  of  ti- 
total  number  paid  $5  per  week  for  board  and  lodging.  One  of  U- 
number  was  a  beneficiary  in  case  of  sickness  to  the  amount  of  IK  "^ 
per  month,  and  medicine  and  a  physician's  care.  None  were  memw 
of  a  labor  organization. 

Of  the  seven  bookfolders,  all  gave  their  age,  all  were  single,  and *.^ 
save  one  were  born  in  California.  The  exception  was  a  native  of  >V 
York  State.  One  was  23  years  old,  one  22,  one  21.  one  19.  oue  16.  tf- 
two  15.  All  gave  salary  received;  one  received  $8  j>er  week,  ocef 
one  $6  50,  one  $3  50,  two  $3,  and  one  $1  50.  All  commenced  work  f 
S  A.  M.  and  worked  until  5  p.  m.  Two  were  allowed  45  minute*  i^' 
lunch,  and  the  remainder  GO  minutes.  Two  lost  time  on  account': 
sickness;  one  12  days,  and  one  3  days.  Two  lost  time  from  no  wort: 
one  15  days,  and  one  G  days.  Two  lost  time  from  other  cause?:  "i- 
2  days,  and  the  other  1  day.  All  stated  the  age  at  which  thev  I'WL 
work;  one  was  19  years  old,  one  18,  one  IG,  two  15,  one  14,  and  one l- 
All  were  in  good  health  in  the  l)eginning,  except  two;  one  was  fair  j:. 
the  other  poor.  All  except  one  was  in  good  health  now.  All  repr.?: 
how  long  employed  and  with  j)resent  employer;  only  one  had  chaDgt; 
she  had  worked  10  years — present  employer,  1;  of  the  others,  one  1j 
worked  G  years,  two  1  year,  one  18  months,  one  7  months,  and  one>- 
months.  One  was  a  beneficiary,  but  did  not  state  the  amount  recfi^f 
in  case  of  sickness.     None  were  mem])ers  of  lalx)r  organizations. 

All  the  compositors  stated  their  age.  and  all  except  one  were  sins.-^ 
Ten  were  Californians.  one  was  from  Maine,  and  one  from  Ohio.  ^^" 
was  24  years  old,  two  23.  two  21,  three  20,  one  18,  two  17.  and  oik  '" 
All  salaries  were  given:  one  receive<:l  $21  per  week,  three  llo.  ':- 
*I3  50,  one  »f  12  50,  two  Jf  IQ,  one  jI^O,  two  *G,  and  one  ♦o.  All  except'/- 
stated  hours  of  labor:  t^even  commenced  work  at  7  a.  m.,  three  at  Ija.« 
and  one  at  8:30  a.  m.:  three  worked  until  6  p.  m.,  with  60  minutt-?  v 
lunch;  two  worked  until  5:30  r.  m.,  one  was  allowed  60  minute?  i' 
lunch,  and  the  other  did  not  stale  time;  three  worked  until  5  p.3i.,f;^ 
45  minutes  for  lunch.  Nine  lost  time  on  account  of  sickness;  oce> 
days,  two  G,  one  4.  two  3,  two  2,  and  one  1.  Four  lost  time  becau?rt 
no  work;  one  104  days,  one  GO,  and  two  52.  One  lost  IS  davs  b^ 
other  causes.  All  except  one  stated  at  what  age  she  began  work;  t*i 
were  17  years  old,  three  IG,  one  15,  and  one  10.  All  except  onereiMrtii 
good  health  at  the  commencement  and  good  health  now.  AW* 
how  long  in  present  employment;  one  14  years,  one  7,  two  6, 
4,  two  3,  one  2,  and  one  1.  Seven  had  changed  employe 
with  present  employer  6  years,  one  4,  one  3,  two  2^  i 
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months,  one  7,  and  one  3  days.  Two  paid  $5  per  week  for  board  and 
lodging,  and  one  paid  $3  50  per  week.  Two  helped  to  support  others; 
one  2  and  the  other  1  person.  Two  belonged  to  beneficiary  societies; 
one  received  ^S  per  week,  medicine,  and  doctor's  care;  the  other  received 
97  per  week.     Four  belonged  to  a  labor  organization. 

Returns  came  in  from  three  proofreaders.  One  was  23,  one  17,  and 
one  15  years  of  age.  All  were  Californians.  One  received  $15  per  week, 
one  Jpl3,  and  one  $6.  Two  began  work  at  8  a.  m.  and  continued  until 
5  p.  M.,  with  45  minutes  for  lunch;  one  began  at  7  a.  m.  and  worked 
until  6  p.  M.,  with  60  minutes  for  lunch.  One  lost  24  days  from  having 
no  work.  One  was  18  years  old  when  she  began  work,  one  was  13,  and 
one  did  not  state  her  age.  All  were  in  good  health  then,  and  are  now. 
One  had  changed  employers;  she  had  worked  8  years  altogether,  and  6 
months  with  present  employer.  The  other  two  had  worked  5  and  3 
years,  respectively.     One  belonged  to  a  labor  organization. 

Of  the  nine  pressfeeders,  all  except  one  stated  their  age.  One  was  25 
years  old,  one  24,  one  23,  one  21,  one  19,  two  18,  and  one  17.  All  were 
single,  and  five  of  the  number  were  born  in  California,  two  in  England, 
one  in  Illinois,  and  one  in  New  York.  The  one  born  in  England  has 
been  in  California  18  years,  coming  direct  from  home.  All  stated  sal- 
ary; one  received  $12  per  week,  five  $9,  one  $8,  and  one  $7.  All  began 
work  at  7  a.  m.,  and  three  worked  until  6  p.  m.,  the  remainder  quitting 
at  5  p.  M.  All  were  allowed  60  minutes  for  lunch.  Three  had  lost  time 
on  account  of  sickness;  one  18  days,  one  6,  and  one  2.  All  except  one 
stated  the  age  at  which  they  began  work;  two  were  18  years  old,  three 
16,  two  15,  and  one  14.  All  reported  good  health  in  the  beginning,  and 
all  except  one,  whose  health  was  poor,  are  in  good  health  now.  All 
stated  how  long  in  present  employment;  one  had  worked  9  years,  one 
8,  one  6,  two  4,  one  3,  two  2,  and  one  a  single  year.  All  except  four 
had  changed  employers.  One  had  been  in  present  place  4  years,  two  3, 
three  2,  one  19  months,  one  1  year,  and  another  6  days.  One  paid  t$4 
per  week  for  board  and  lodging.  One  belonged  to  a  beneficiary  society, 
^nd  received  $7  per  week  in  case  of  sickness.  None  were  members  of  a 
labor  organization. 

LITHOGRAPHERS. 

Of  the  twelve  label  assorters  working  in  lithographing  establish- 
ments visited,  all  except  one  stated  their  age;  one  was  22  years  old, 
one  21,  four  20,  two  18,  two  17,  and  one  15.  All  were  single,  and  all 
stated  nativity;  seven  were  Californians,  while  one  came  from  Connec- 
ticut, another  from  Massachusetts,  another  from  New  Hampshire, 
another  from  Kentucky,  and  one  from  France.  The  latter  was  a  deaf 
and  dumb  girl.  She  was  20  years  old,  had  worked  6  months,  and 
earned  $4  per  week,  beginning  at  7  a.  m.  and  continuing  until  6  p.  m., 
with  60  minutes  for  lunch. 

All  of  the  label  assorters  stated  wages  received;  one  earned  $9  per 
week,  three  $6,  two  $5,  one  $4  50,  and  five  $4.  All  except  one  began  at 
7  A.  M.  and  worked  until  6  p.  m.,  with  60  minutes  for  lunch,  while  one 
began  at  8  a.  m.  and  worked  until  5  p.  m.,  with  45  minutes  for  lunch. 
All  stated  at  what  age  they  began  work;  one  was  28  years  old,  one  18, 
two  17,  three  16,  two  15,  one  14,  and  one  13.    All  except  one  was  in 
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V  to  8  P.  M.,  and  five  from  8  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.,  with  60  minutes  for  lunch 
r  allowed  in  all  of  them.  One  did  not  keep  open  Saturday  evenings,  four 
5  kept  open  until  9  p.  m.,  seven  until  10  p.  m.,  and  four  did  not  close  imtil 
i  10:30  p.  M.  Salaries  are  paid  weekly  in  full,  and  invariably  in  cash. 
Personal  inspection  found  all  of  the  work-rooms  clean,  airy,  and  well 
lighted.  Few  were  above  the  ground  floor,  and  in  all  there  were  ample 
facilities  for  escape  in  case  of  tire. 

Besides  the  apprentice  girls,  who  are  required  to  serve  three  months 
without  compensation,  there  are  errand  boys  for  each  shop,  and  they, 
with  the  apprentices,  receive  from  $3  to  $4  per  week,  according  to  age 
and  experience.  If  a  girl  is  intelligent  and  proves  capable,  she  receives 
a  raise  in  salary  every  six  months,  until  her  business  status  is  fixed.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  milliners  are  native  born,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
live  with  their  parents,  to  whom  they  give  a  portion  of  their  earnings. 

UNDERWEAR. 

In  nine  establishments  where  underwear  and  white  sewing  were  done, 
there  were  157  women  employed.  The  total  weekly  earnings  are 
$1,148  50,  an  average  of  $7  31  each  per  week.  One  earned  $19  per 
week,  four  $16,  one  $14  50,  five  $12,  two  $11  50,  two  $11,  eighteen  $10, 
eight  $0,  three  $8  50,  twenty-five  $8,  seven  $7  50,  eight  $7,  three  $6  50, 
twenty-six  $6,  two  $5  50,  fourteen  $5,  nine  $4  50,  nine  $4,  three  $3  50, 
and  seven  $3.  Five  of  the  total  number  of  establishments  began  work 
at  8  A.  M.  and  continued  until  5:30  p.  m.,  with  30  minutes  for  lunch. 
Four  kept  the  same  hours  on  Saturday,  and  one  closed  at  noon  that 
day.  Three  required  the  services  of  their  employes  from  8  a.  m.  to  6 
p.  M.,  allowing  45  minutes  for  lunch;  one  from  7:30  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m., 
allowing  60  minutes  for  lunch,  and  closed  at  5  p.  m.  on  Saturdays. 

FURS. 

In  three  fur  houses  there  were  51  female  employes.  Their  aggregate 
weekly  earnings  were  $567,  an  average  of  $11  12  per  w^eek  each.  Of 
this  number  one  earned  $40  per  week,  twenty  $12  50,  fifteen  $10,  twelve 
$9,  two  $7,  and  one  $5.  Two  houses  worked  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  w^ith 
60  minutes  for  lunch,  Saturdays  included,  while  the  other  one  worked 
from  8  a.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m.,  with  60  minutes  for  lunch,  and  closing  at  5 
p.  M.  on  Saturdays. 

CANDY   FACTORIES. 

In  nine  candy  factories,  employing  49  women,  the  aggregate  weekly 
earnings  were  $326  30,  an  average  of  $6  66  per  week  each.  Of  this 
number  one  earned  $13  80,  five  $10,  ten  $8,  eight  $7,  <ten  $6,  four  $5, 
five  $4  50,  and  six  $4.  In  three  factories  the  work  began  at  7  a.  m.  and 
continued  until  5:30  p.  m.  for  the  entire  week,  with  30  minutes  for  lunch; 
one  began  at  7:15  a.  m.  and  worked  until  6  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  for 
lunch;  two  began  at  7:30  a.  m.  and  worked  until  6  p.  m.;  one  allowed  60 
minutes  for  lunch,  the  other  45  minutes;  both  closed  at  5  p.  m.  on  Sat- 
urdays; three  commenced  at  8  a.  m.  and  worked  until  6  p.  M.,  with  60 
minutes  for  lunch. 
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the  wages  run  from  .^3  to  125  per  week.  High  salaries  are  possible  to 
saleswomen,  retouchers,  and  colorists,  as  well  as  to  women  who  know- 
how  to  do  a  water  color  over  an  enlarged  solar  print.  Of  the  two  estab- 
lishments making  a  statement,  one  woman  was  paid  $25  ]>er  week, 
another  $20,  three  $10,  one  $8,  one  $7,  one  $6,  and  one  $4,  a  total  of  nine 
employes,  and  a  weekly  earning  of  $100,  making  an  average  of  $11  11 
each.  One  gallery  required  services  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  and  allowed 
one  hour  for  lunch;  the  other,  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  with  the  same  time 
for  lunch.  Neither  kept  open  on  Saturdays,  but  did  do  business  during 
certain  hours  on  Sunday.  Those  employed  were  obliged  to  serve  alter- 
nately on  Sundays. 

RESTAURANTS. 

In  the  eleven  restaurants  visited  there  were  130  female  employes. 
Their  aggregate  monthly  earnings  were  $3,347  50,  an  average  of  $25  75 
per  month,  which  also  included  board.  Of  the  number,  one  earned  $30 
per  month,  twelve  $20,  twenty-five  $39,  fifty  $33,  two  $35,  two  $26,  eight 
$25,  seven  $15,  and  twenty-three  did  not  state  specified  sum.  The  hours 
vary,  and  there  is  no  rest  on  Sunday.  In  boarding  houses  where  wait- 
resses and  chambermaids  are  required,  the  wages  run  from  $15  for  sec- 
ond girl  to  $17  50  for  chamber  work,  and  $20  for  good  waitresses.  This 
includes  l)oth  room  and  board.  Hotel  chambermaids  receive  the  uniform 
price  of  $17  50  per  month,  w^ith  room  and  board,  and  their  perquisites 
are  such  as  to  enable  the  majority  of  them  to  have  a  little  bank  account. 

DRUGS  AND  CHEMICALS. 

In  seven  drug  and  chemical  houses  there  are  25  female  employes. 
Their  total  weekly  earnings  are  $175  95,  an  average  of  $7  04  per  week 
each.  One  earned  $13  84  per  week,  four  earned  $12,  one  $10,  two  $9, 
one  $8,  six  $6,  and  the  remainder  $4  and  $3  50  per  week  each.  All 
worked  10  hours  per  day,  and  were  allowed  60  minutes  for  lunch.  None 
work  on  Saturday  nights. 

SOAP   AND   CANDLES. 

Returns  came  in  from  7  women  who  are  engaged  in  soap  and  candle- 
making.  All  stated  their  age;  one  was  23,  one  21,  one  19,  two  18, 
and  two  16.  All  were  single.  Three  were  born  in  California,  two  in 
New  York,  and  one  each  in  Massachusetts  and  Ireland.  The  girl  born 
in  Ireland  has  been  in  California  4  years,  coming  direct  from  Ireland 
to  San  Francisco.  Every  one  earned  75  cents  a  day,  and  worked  from 
7  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.,  with  30  minutes  for  lunch.  Two  had  lost  time  on 
account  of  sickness;  one  12  days  and  one  4  days.  All  had  lost  time  on 
account  of  no  work;  three  24  days  and  four  18  days.  All  reported 
health  good  in  the  beginning  and  the  same  now.  None  had  changed 
employers,  and  none  had  worked  a  year.  Four  had  worked  6  months, 
one  5  months,  and  two  3  months.  No  other  questions  on  the  blanks 
were  answered. 

In  addition  to  this,  returns  were  received  from  four  factories  employ- 
ing 26  women.  The  aggregate  weekly  earnings  were  $150,  which  would 
make  an  average  of  $5  77  a  week  each.  They  all  worked  from  7  a.  m. 
to  5:30  p.  M.,  and  were  allowed  30  minutes  for  lunch.  On  Saturdays 
the  factories  close  at  5  p.  m.    There  is  also  a  p«t\od  ^1  ^^  ft^-a:^^  N».  xw^ 
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year  when  the  factories  are  closed.  None  of  the  employes  seen  would 
rank  as  skilled  workers.  They  were  beginners,  and  most  of  them 
young  girls  who  were  making  their  first  attempt  at  earning  a  livelihood. 

SEWING   MACHINES. 

Of  women  employed  in  sewing  machine  agencies,  one  was  paid  113, 
two  $10,  three  $7,  and  one  $6  per  week,  a  total  of  7;  aggregate  weekly 
earnings,  $60;  average,  $8  57  each.  Services  were  required  from  8  a.  m. 
to  6  p.  M.,  with  30  minutes  for  lunch,  and  closing  at  5  p.  m.  on  Saturdays. 

PAPER   BOXES. 

Among  the  paper  box  factories,  there  were  seven  which  employed  101 
women  and  girls.  The  aggregate  earnings  per  week  were  $652,  which 
makes  an  average  of  $6  46  per  week  each.  Three  earned  $1 1  per  week, 
four  $10,  eight  $9,  nine  $8,  one  $7  50,  nine  $7,  forty-eight  $6,  four  $5, 
two  $4  50,  nine  $4,  and  four  $3.  All  worked  9  hours  per  day.  In  four 
factories  60  minutes  were  allowed  for  lunch,  while  in  three  30  minutes 
was  all  the  time  allowed. 

TOYS   AND    NOTIONS. 

In  five  establishments  where  toys  and  notions  were  sold,  there  were 
39  female  employes.  Of  these  one  earned  $15  per  week,  two  $12,  three 
$10,  two  $9,  four  $8,  two  $7  50,  one  $7,  and  four  $6.  The  remainder 
were  paid  by  the  month,  as  follows:  one  $45,  one  $40,  one  $37  50,  five 
$35,  six  $30,  one  $27  50,  one  $25,  three  $15,  and  one  $14.  Those  paid 
by  the  month  received  their  money  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month. 
One  firm  required  the  services  of  employes  from  7  a.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m., 
with  45  minutes  for  lunch;  another  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  w^ith  one 
hour  for  lunch;  three  from  7:30  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  with  45  minutes  for 
lunch,  and  one  from  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  with  45  minutes  for  lunch.  One 
closed  at  5  p.  m.  on  Saturdays,  one  at  5:30  p.  m.,  one  at  10  p.  m.,  and  one 
at  10:30  p.  m. 

In  every  case  seats  are  provided  and  separate  closets  and  dressing- 
rooms  are  set  apart  for  the  girls  employed.  Aside  from  the  long  hours 
there  is  little  or  no  hardship  attached  to  this  kind  of  work,  and  as  none 
of  the  employes  are  married  or  dependent  wholly  upon  their  own  exer- 
tions for  a  livelihood,  their  condition  cannot  be  said  to  be  unfavorable. 

GROCERIES. 

In  two  large  grocery  stores  where  six  women  were  employed,  the 
nKK^egate  weekly  earnings  were  $65,  an  average  of  $10  83  per  week 
earli.  Thev  worked  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  and  one  house  allowed  60 
!uinutes  for  lunch,  the  other  40  minutes.  Both  kept  open  until  9  p.  m. 
oil  Saturdays. 

GLOVEJS. 

In  four  glove  houses,  employing  24  saleswomen,  the  total  earnings 
jM^r  week  were  $180  50,  an  average  of  $7  52  per  week  each.  Three 
liouHOH  wore  open  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  and  allowed  30  minutes  for 
hmoh.     One  kept  open  from  8:15  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  every  day,  allowing 
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45  minutes  for  lunch.     This  house  closed  at  10  p.  m.  on  Saturdays,  the 
other  three  at  10:30  p.  m. 

HARDWARE. 

In  five  tin  and  hardware  establishments  there  were  74  women 
employed.  Of  this  number  one  received  $50  per  month,  one  $45,  two 
$10  per  week,  one  $8,  four  $7  50,  twenty-one  $9,  four  $7,  twenty-two 
$4,  and  eighteen  $3.  All  worked  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  and  were 
allowed  45  minutes  for  lunch. 

CROCKERY. 

In  three  crockery  houses  there  were  24  female  employes.  Their  aggre- 
gate monthly  earnings  were  $646  66,  an  average  of  $26  94  per  month 
each.  One  earned  $90  per  month,  one  $39,  one  $35,  one  $34  66,  two  $30, 
two  $27  50,  two  $28,  one  $27,  two  $26,  two  $25,  two  $20,  two  $18,  one 
$16,  and  four  $14.  All  worked  10  hours,  and  were  allowed  45  minutes 
for  lunch.     None  of  the  houses  kept  open  on  Saturday  evenings. 

agricultural  implements. 

In  two  houses  carrying  agricultural  implements  there  are  five  women 
employed.  Three  of  them  earned  $50  each  per  month,  one  $30,  and  one 
$25,  a  total  of  $205  per  month,  and  an  average  of  $41  per  month  each. 
In  one  house  work  began  at  7  a.  m.  and  continued  until  5  p.  m.;  the  other 
began  at  7  a.  m.  and  worked  until  6  p.  m.  Both  houses  allowed  60 
minutes  for  lunch.  One  closed  at  5  p.  m.  on  Saturdays,  and  the  other  at 
2:30  p.  M. 
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WOMEN'S  ORGANIZATIONS. 


The  accompanying  tables  show  a  total  of  107  female  organizations  in 
this  State,  with  a  membership  of  39,319.  This  does  not  include  the 
various  church  societies,  neither  does  it  show  any  of  the  missionary 
work  carried  on  by  women.  Fraternal  societies  are  also  excluded,  and 
so  are  organizations  composed  of  men  and  women  indiscriminately.  Of 
the  total  number  30  did  not  state  amount  expended  annually,  leaving 
77  societies  whose  total  disbursements  per  year  are  $574,618  46,  all  of 
which  is  for  beneficiary  purposes.  The  first  society  was  organized  in 
1851,  after  which  the  dates  scatter  until  1880.  Since  then  organization 
has  been  frequent,  and  is  constantly  increasing  from  year  to  year. 
Education  and  self-improvement  form  a  basis  only  second  to  charitable 
interest  as  a  motive  for  the  banding  together  of  women. 


?   OF    BUREAU    W    LABOB   STATISTICS. 

LIST  OF  WOMEN'S 


N.»e. 

When 
OrcanlMd. 

He 

Char- 
ier. 

mberahlp. 

Alms. 

San  Franeuco. 

Protfstont  Orphan  ABylum.. 

B'eb.  10, '51 

12 

167 

Cm.  relief,  protection,  and 
improvement  of  orphans. 

Catholic  Orphan  Asylum. ___ 

Aug.  18, '61 

7 

20 

Care     and      protection    of 
Assistance  to  strangers  de»- 

and  Relief 

Aug.  4, '53 

24 

loe 

Ivies' Society  of  IsraeliteB.. 

Aug.l2,'S6 

at 

300 

- 

Ladies'  Ignited  Hebrew  Ben. 

Udies'  Seamen's  Friend  So- 
ciety, 

,'B6 

,'56 

Sfar.  19,  '63 
Jan.  10,  ■« 
June  6, '67 
May  -^-68 

0 
3 

600 
68 

16 

ua 

27 

i44 

Jan.  -,  '89 

Aug.  31,  ■68 

Oct.      9.70 

24 
■""26" 

t)rder  of  p;asl«m  SUr 

<jerman  Ladies' Ben.  Societ.v. 

6,208 
320 

ment  tor  the 
.  action  of  poor 

Care  of  poor  and  neglected 
chUdrem                 ^ 

To  provideclothing  for  poor 
Jewish  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

Mutual  assistance  in  case  of 

A   home   for  the   sick  and 

destitute  of  all  nations. 

IJttle  Sisten'  Infant  Shelter. 

(Children's  Day  Home 

Hebrew  Ladies'  Sewing  So- 
ciety. 

,71 

,72 

,72 

7 

74 
30 

200 

Teaohere'    Mutual   Aid   So- 
Old' F?iple-s  Home.- 

May  18,73 

Mar.  19,74 
Mar.  23, 76 
Dec.  23,76 

47 

366 

. 

ni«pen- 

10 

80 

.'hristian 

Sept.  9,77 

200    T 

I'ioneer     Kindergarten    So- 
ciety. 
Wiimuii'H  Clirisliaii  Teni|«r- 

July  23,78 

130 

373 
7,000 

S 

Kindergartcn 

Oct.     6,79 

900 

for  chil- 

Work.. 

May  -,  '80 

26 

120 

charity 

Fruit  and  Flower  Sliwion—  Oct.    6,'80 

100 

levolencf 

Mar.  24,  '84 

20 

41 

.  ,                 l^epend. 
ent  girls. 

Art  StudetilK' l.eague  Oct.  — .'M 

^Mim. 'Xov.ai.Tq 

2 

Civeand  receive  instruction 

in  art. 

Woinan's  KxL-hunge ;  Keh.  15, '85 

60 

319 

Industrial  aid 

WoTnan's  Relief  Corps  Home  !  Feb.  20.  '85 

2,930 

(64  corps.) 

115 

AidtodrandAmyTeteran* 

laurel  Hall  Awociulion...  . 

Feb.    3, 'Si 

22 

Literary  advancement 

women's  organizations. 
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ORGANIZATIONS. 


Educational  Features. 


Source  of  IncooM. 


Annual 
Expendi- 
tures. 


How  Nearly 
Self-Sastalning. 


Four  school  departments... 


Day  and  kind'garten  Bchools. 

Four  school  departments,  in- 
cluding kindergarten. 


None 
None 
None 


State  appropriations,  dona- 
tions, ana  membership 
fees. 

State  appropriations,  lega- 
cies, ana  donations. 

Interest  on  money,  dona- 
tions. State  aid,  rents,  and 
dues. 

Donations  and  dues 


^,756  03 

43,119  85 
27,000  00 


Donations  and  dues. 


Day  school 

None - 

None 

Training  school  for  nurses 


None 


None 
None 


Training  school  for  nurses 

Kindergarten  s*chool 

Kindergarten  school 

None 


None 
None 


Two  years'  course  for  nurses; 

practice  and  theory. 
Training  school  for  nurses  . . 

Industrial  training  and  mis- 
cellaneous study. 

Kindergarten  training  (4 
schools). 

Manual  training  and  self- 
help. 

Kindergarten  training  (35 
kindergartens). 

None 


None 


All  kinds  of  work  in  oil  and 
water  color. 


Board  and  lodging  in  Home, 
donations,  and  dues. 

Stat«  aid  and  legacies 

Dues  and  donations 

Dues  and  donations 

Endowments,       donations, 

and  dues. 
Endowments,        donations, 

and  admission  fees. 

Membership  fees  and  dues.. 
Fees  and  annnal  ball 


Donations   from    churches, 

fees,  and  dues. 
Fees    for    children's    care, 

dues,  and  donations. 
Subscriptions    and    public 

benefits. 
Dues  and  donations;  interest 

on  sinking  fund. 

Dues  and  initiation  fees 

Bequests,  endowments,  dues, 
and  fees. 

Bequests,  endowments,  fees, 
and  donations. 

From  sale  of  medicines,  and 
membership  fees. 

Donations,  subscriptions, 
membership  fees,  and  dues. 

Entertainments,  dues,  dona- 
tions, and  bequests. 

Membership  fees,  dues,dona- 
tions,  and  oequests. 

$100,000  endowment,  be- 
quests, donations  and  dues. 

Entertainments,  donations, 
dues,  sales  of  fancy  articles. 

Subscriptions,  dues,  dona^ 
tions,   and   bequests. 

legacies,  donations,  and 
dues;  board  and  lodging 
of  inmates. 

By  assessments  and  dues 
(membership  limited). 


1,692  69 


Something  more. 

Something  more. 

Not  self-sustain- 
ing. 

Something  more. 

Something  more. 


31,037  40 


Something  more. 


2,600  00 
21,933  40 

6,247  80 


2,267  70 
6,000  00 

29,540  97 

3,324  91 


Something  more. 
Something  more. 

Balance,  13,617  64 


1,400  00 

3,000  00 
22,026  09 
34,724  86 

1,482  85 
14,301  59 

6,551  35 

,aQO  DO 

24,869  94 
1,822  25 
1,649  00 
6,171  65 


1100  00     surplus 

monthly. 
Something  more. 

Something  more. 

Something  more. 

Balance,  $7,600  00 

BaPce,  $10,660  00 
Bal'ce,  $32,008  28 
Balance,  $2,057  65 
Balance,  $552  08 
Balance,  $369  64 
Balance,  $271  79 
Balance,  $269  20 
Bal'ce,  $17,516  94 
Balance,  $220  29 
Balance,  $2,428  75 
Balance,     $79  25 

Something  more. 


None 


Patriotism  and  the  memor>' 
of  our  heroic  dead. 

Courses  in  reading,  discus- 
sion of  various  topics^. 

31  ~ 


Annual  benefit,  dues,  10  i>er 

'    ot.com.  on  sales,  donations. 

Initiation    fees,   dues,    and 

State  aid;  benefits. 
Initiation  fees  and    yearly 

dues. 


44,561  65 

1,618  96 
l)er  quarter. 


Bal'ce,  $14,769  25 


Quite  so. 


BBPORT   or  BUaXAO   (       LABOB   BTATIBTICS. 


Liar  or  W«an'i 


Organlred. 

Nf  .e. 

Char- 

Prewnt 

Alms. 

San  /Vam         -Continned. 

Young  Indies'  Institute 

Ladies  of  the  0.  A,  K 

Sept. -,"86 
June-.W 

200 
20 

1,8M 

(40  brtichs 

700 

(18  Circles 

Mutual  aid  in  caae  of  rict 

To   aid    sick    soldien  tat 
Milora  ot  th«  l«t«  war. 

Channing   Aniillary,    Kirat 

Unitanan  Church. 
CatboUc  Ladies' Aid  Society. 

Feb.  -.OT 
June  17,-87 

30 
40 

149 
1,900 

and   m» 

Native    Daughters    of    the 
(lolden  West. 

July  25,  "87 
Aug.   S,*? 
Dec.  10.  W 

(a2Parion 

6                     28 

20'              198 

Sick  benefits -.... 

of  equality  of  the  se«» 
For  care   and    training  c* 

boys. 

IM 

Women's     Industrial     and 
Educational  Union. 

Nov.— ,'88 

36  i              600 

*Dd 

Woman's  Miaaionary  Society 

Oct.     4. '88 

18 

67 

arv  work. 
To  lumish  doctors,  nune> 
:*i.5ft-5(iW<r:         worth' 

Jan.  -,'88 

*0 

Limit,  40 

St.  Kliiabeth  Sewing  Society. 

-,'88 

06  1                200 

Toclothe  the  poor 

Maria  Kip  Orphan^e 

May  Li, -89 

11                  75 

Klorence   Crittenton    Home 
for  Erring  Women. 

July  16. '88 

»                  250 

Hahnemann  Hospital  Aaso- 

,'89 

118 

Hospiti 

I'olyclinic    l.adies'   Aid    fJo- 
ciety. 

t(epl.-,'89 

15                   119 

^d  wet 

AVoman'B  Press  Association  . 

Sept27,'«) 

113                   126 

M'lSicarrtody.^ 

!4sturdayMoniing  Orchestra. 

Nov.   8.-90 

16 

m 

Nursery  tor  Homeless  Chi 


alifornia  Keraniic  Club 


Lo>  AngtUi. 
Hebrew   I.AdieB'  Benevolent 

Society. 
lAdies'  BeneTolent  Society.. 


i  I  2,600  I  To  I 

Sta(«  Ass-n.    curables. 
I  «*  ]  Care      ot 


Dec.  10,  "B; 
Feb,  -,« 


Jan.    7, 10| 
Jan.    4, '771 


110  I  To  relieve  poor,  needy,  • 
I    mck,  and  to  bary  t*-*' 

300  I  Temporary    t«li*l 
I    clMsee  of  dear-' 


women's   rn(6ANIZATION8. 
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Organ  izATioNH — Continued. 


Educational  Features. 


Source  of  Income. 


None 


To  perfNBtuate  and  keep 
Memorial  Day  in  public 
schools. 

Moral  and  religions  culture  . 

None  .-- 

None 

None 

Boarding  and  day  school 

None 


Cooking,  dressmaking,  mil- 
linery, stenography,  etc.; 
languages. 

None 


None 
None 


None 


Day     school.      A    practical 
knowledge  of  housework. 

None 


Training  school    for  nurses 
(Hom<rpathic).  ' 

None 


To  influence  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  women's  efforts. 

Special  study  of  orchestral 
music. 

To  stimulate  self-culture  by 
uniform  effort. 

Day  school  and  kindergarten. 


To  studj  and  to  teach  the  art 
of  painting  on  china. 

To  teach  and  uphold  patriot- 
ism everywhere. 

Night  school  for  adults;  to 
teach  the  English  language. 


Dues  and  per  capita  tax  of 
$1  per  year  each. 

Fees  and  dues,  and  enter- 
tainments. 

Publication  of  calendar,  lect- 
ures, and  musicales. 

Entertainments,  dues,  and 
donations. 

Initiation  fees,  assessments, 
and  dues. 

Initiation  fees  and  monthly 
dues. 

State  aid,  bequests,  dona- 
tions, and  dues. 


Donations,  bequests,  fees, 
and  membership  dues. 

Bequests,  dues,  donations, 
lite  memberships. 

Membership  dues  and  fees.. 

Membership  fees  and  dues; 
donations. 

Dues,  donations,  and  enter- 
tainments; bequests. 

Fairs,  voluntarv  subscrij)- 
tions,  dues^  ancl  fees. 

State  aid,  dues,  fees  paid  by 
parents,  donations. 

Bequests,  endowments,  dues, 
fees,  and  donations. 

Bequests,  endowments,  dues, 
fees,  entertainments. 

Entertainments,  dues,  fees, 
bequent^?,  and  donations. 

Initiation  fees  an<l  member- 
ship dues. 
Memoership  dues _ 


Dues,  donations,  bequests, 
and  entertainments. 

State  aid,  dues,  board  of  chil- 
dren, entertainments. 

Membership  dues,  semi-an- 
nual sale  of  work. 
Fees  and  annual  dues 


Monthlv  dues  and  voluntary 
contributions. 


Annual 

Bzpendl- 

tures. 


„  How  Nearly 


Sustaining. 


$13,404  00 


100  00 
11,047  84 

12,969  02 
6,927  90 


— 00»»v 

Bal'ce,  $12,000  00 
Something  more. 

Balance,   $485  60 
Balance,   $604  00 


136  16 
1,400  00 

600  00 
6,639  36 

6,146  33 


Quite  so. 
Balance,   $949  17 

Balance,  $4,036  73 
Balance,  $3,064  87 

Quite  so. 

Quite  so. 

Something  more. 

Quite  so. 
Balance,  $1,294  40 

Something  more. 


9,636  86 
(receipts.) 


Something  more. 


Quite  so. 

860  00  :  Quite  so. 

12,000  00  '  Balance,  $1,100  00 

7,964  92    Balance,    $343  35 

:  Something  more. 

Quite  so. 


3,232  76 


Balance,  $3,647  80 


None .Monthly  dues  of  members.. 

None !  ContributionB,      fees,      be- 
quests, and  annual  ball. 


1,000  00  ! 
since  orf^^^ 


Quite 
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REPORT   OF  BUREAU   OF   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


List  of  WomD^ 


Name. 


Los  Angeles — Continued. 
Orphans' Home 

Crerman  Ladies*  Benevolent 
Society. 

Woman^s  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion. 

Flower  Festival  Society 

Humane  Society 

Toadies'  Aid  Society,  First 
Congregational  Church. 

Central  Circle,  King's  Daugh- 
ters. 

The  Ruskin  Art  Club 

Newsboys'  Home 

Woman's  Industrial  Associ- 
ation. 

San  Diego. 

Ladies'   Aid    Society,    First 

Congregational  Church. 
Woman's  Home  Association 

Ladies'  Aid  Society,  Uni- 
tarian Church. 

Women's  Industrial  Ex- 
change. 

Woman's  Auxiliary,  Uni- 
tarian Societv. 

Ladies'  Silk  Culture  Society . 

Fruit  Festival  Association  .. 

Spiritualistic  Aid  Society  .._ 

Common  Sense  Club 

San  Diego  Club 

Pomona. 

Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union. 

Ijadies'  Aid  Society,  M.  E. 
Church. 

St.  Paul's  Ladies'  Guild 

Woman's  Missionary  Union, 

Pilgrim  Church. 
Children's    Mission    Board, 

Pilgrim  Church. 
Ladies'  Home  and   Foreign 

Missions,  Presbyterian  Ch. 
Toadies'  Foreign  'Missionary 

Society,  M.  E.  Church. 
Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  ... 

Order  of  Eastern  Star 

Ladies'  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions,  Christian  Ch. 


When 
Organized. 


July  — ,  '80 

Mar.  24,  '81 
Mar.  15,  '84 
Mar.  — ,  '85 
Feb.  27,  '86 
Feb.  8, '88 
June  28,  '88 
Oct.  12, '88 
Feb.  — ,"90 
July    6, '92 

Dec.  10, '86 

Feb.  — ,  '87 

Apr.    2, '88 

Jan.  —,'80 

Apr.    3, '89 

Mar.  12,  '90 

May  —  "go 

Apr.  27, '92 

Apr.  31, '92 
Feb.  — ,  "92 

Aug.  —83 
Oct.  10, '83 
Apr.    3, '84 

June  — ,  '88 


Membership. 


Char- 
ter. 


July  20,  '88 

,'88 

Apr.  9, '89 
Aug.  31,  "91 
Oct.     7, '90 


20 

50 

7 


50 


37 

23 

60 

113 

9 


14 


14 

13 

146 

13 

7 
25 

8 
18 
11 

20 

5 

12 


12 
21 
12 


Present. 


Alms. 


120 

190 
67 
200 
150 
100 
500 
80 
130 

lis 

57 


14 

82 

27 

20 

200 

30 

19 
42 

53 
65 
30 


15 
87 
40 
Limit,  25 
81 
86 


Care  of  orphans,  hilf 
orphans,  ana  abandoned 
children. 

To  assist  women  and  chil- 
dren of  German  descent. 

To  advocate  woman  suS- 
frage  and  equalitv. 

To  provide  a  home  lor  work- 
ing girls  and  women. 

Prevention  of  cruelty  to 
children  and  animals. 

To  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Congregational  Ch. 

Helping  the  needy,  and 
spiritual  culture. 

Special  study  of  black  and 
white  art. 

Phvsical  and  moral  welfare 
of  neglected  boys. 

To  provide  a  place  for  sale  of 
articles  made  by  women. 

Charity  and  church  work .. 
Charitable  and  educational. 

Sociable,     charitable,     aiyl 

church  work. 
To    aid     working    women 

practically. 
Social  and  charitable 

To  introduce  silk  culture... 

To  exhibit  the  fruits  of  San 

Diego  County. 
Social   and    moral   reform: 

spiritual  knowledge. 

(General  advancement 

Educational  and  literanr... 


Reformatory  and  educa- 
tional temperance  work. 

To  furnish  entertainment> 
for  the  M.  E.  Church. 

To  help  support  church 
charity  work. 

To  spread  the   gospel  and 

Christian  teachinef^. 
To  educate  a  girl  in  India 

and  other  work. 
All    kinds    of    Missionary 

work. 
To  save  heathen  women  anJ 

spread  the  gospel. 
To  carry  fruit  and  flowcn  v 

the  sick  poor. 
Fraternal  and  charitable..*- 

General  missionary 


women's  organizations. 
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Organizations — Continued. 


Edacatlontl  Features. 


Day  school  and  kindergarten 

None 

None 

Courses  of  reading  at  various 
times. 

Distribution  of  printed  mat- 
ter to  teachers  and  pupils. 

None 

Free  kindergarten,  and  other 

schools. 
Art  and  archteology 

A     well-supi)lied     reading- 
room;  special  study. 
None 

None 

I^ublic  school  and  kindergar- 
ten. 
None 

None 

None 

•To  teach  girls  how  to  reel 

silk  and  raise  cocoons. 
None 

None 

None 

General  improvement  of 
members. 

General 

None 

None 

Bible  classes  and  study 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None  -.-■ 

None 


Source  of  Income. 


State   aid,   bequests,  dona^ 
tions,  memberships. 

Annual   festival,  fees,   and 

donations. 
Membership  fees  and  dues.. 


Board  of  inmates,  dues  of 
memberSj  donations. 

Membership  dues,  fines,  and 
donations. 

Membership  dues  and  enter- 
tainments. 

Self  assessments  and  contri- 
butions. 

Annual  dues  and  exhibi- 
tions of  work. 

Monthly  dues,  board  of  boys, 
bequests,  dues. 

Fees,  subscriptions,  commis- 
sions on  sa. 


iptic 
lies. 


Annual 
Expendi- 
tures. 


$13,266  41 


7,600  00 
since  org'd. 


4,376  13 


How  Nearly 
Self-sustaining. 


Balance,  $6,387  88 


(^uite  so. 


Balance,     $23  37 


700  00 
1,338  76 
3,701  07 
2,000  00 


Contributions,  dues,  and  en- 
tertainments. 

Bequests,  dues,  life  member- 
ships, etc. 

Entertainments  and  contri- 
butions. 

Dues,  meals,  flower  shows, 
lectures,  etc. 

Dues,  lectures,  concerts,  sub- 
scriptions. 

Dues  of  members,  and  con- 
tributions. I 

Annual  fruit  festival,  dues, ! 
and  fees.  i 

Fees,   dues,   and    contribu- , 
tions  froir\  members. 

Dues  and  entertainments... 

Dues,  fees,  and  memberships 


Dues,  fees,  donations,  and 
bequests. 

Lectures,  concerts,  fees,  do- 
nations, etc. 

Bi-monthl^^  teas,  sale  of 
fancy  articles. 


Monthly  pledges. 
Monthly  pledges. 
Dues  of  members 


l^uite  so. 

Balance,    $118  39 

Balance,    $860  68 

Small  surplus. 


Quite  so. 

Quite  so. 

Something  more. 

Quite  so. 
i 
600  00  '•  Something  more. 

I  Quite  so. 

I  Quite  so. 

I 
Something  more. 


Dues,  contributions,  and  be- 
quests, etc. 

Dues,  subscriptions,  dona- 
tions, and  concerts. 

Initiation  fees  and  annual 
dues. 

Dues^  subscriptions,  and  do- 
nations. 


3,000  00 


'^Vk 


I  Something  more. 
,  Quite  so. 


t^uite  so. 
Quite  so. 
Quite  80. 

Quite  so. 

(^uite  so. 

ignite  so. 
Something  more. 
Something  mo"«^- 
Something  r*^ 


crc^ 
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REPORT   OF  btXREAU   OF   LABOR   BTATI8TICS. 


List  or  WomvVi 


Name. 


When 
Organized. 


Membership. 


Char- 
ter. 


Present 


Alms. 


San  JosS. 

Ijadies'  Benevolent   Society 

"  Home  of  Benevolence." 
Daughters  of  Veterans 

SafUa  Cruz. 

Female  Orphan  Asylum 


Oct 
Feb. 


Santa  Barbara, 

iSt.  Vincent  Orphan  Asylum. 

Santa  Ana. 

W.C.T.  U 

Oakkifui. 
Fbbiola  Hospital 

EbellSocietv 


"Daughters  of  Israel  Relief 
Society." 

Alameda  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation. 

Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm 


-,"62 


Jan.    3,»58 

,^82 

,77 

,78 


Feb.  19, 77 


46 
16 


Colored  People. 
7 est    Oak! 
Children. 


West    Oakland     Home    for 

Children. 
Economic  Club 


Martha  Washington  Mining 
Company. 

Berkeley. 

Pastoral  Aid  Society,  First 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Woman's  Auxiliary,  Unita- 
rian Church. 

Stockton. 

Ladies' Aid  Society 


Associated     Charities,     San 
Joaquin  County. 

Sacramento. 

Marguerite  Home  for  Aged 
Women. 


July— ,'92;      45 

,'87 

Aug.  31,  "92       27 
Mav    3, '92         7 


— ,  '77       12 


Feb.  11, '92       23 


Jan.    -,'86 
Aug.    1.'91 

Feb.  25, '84 


20 
21 


120 
55 

10 

9 

70 

164 

285 

69 


45 


36 
75 

50 
31 

50 
60 


General  benevolent  work. 
Patriotic  and  charitable.. 


Care  of  orphan  and  aban- 
doned girls. 


Care  of  orphans  and  aban- 
doned children. 

General  temperance  woit . . . 


To  provide  hosjntal  for 
worthy  poor;  tram  norm 

Intellectual  culture  and  in- 
dustrial pursuits. 

To  help  the  Jewish  poor  in 
every  way. 

To  maintain  free  kinder- 
gartens. 

To  aid  poor  and  disabled 
colored  people. 

Care  of  orphans  and  desti- 
tute children. 

To  study  political  economy. 

To  handle  and  operate  min- 
ing property. 


Social,  charity,  and  church 
work. 

Denominational  and  re- 
ligious work. 


To  assist  aged,  infirm,  and 
poor  women  and  children. 

To  prevent  indiscriminate 
ana  duplicate  alms-giving. 


To  provide  a  home  for  indi- 
gent and  aged  women. 


women's  organizations. 
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Orgakizatioms— Continued. 


Educational  Keatures. 


Source  of  Income. 


Annual 
Expendi- 
tures. 


How  Nearly 
Self-Sustalnlng. 


Day  and  kindergarten  school 
None 

Day  and  kindergarten  sch'ols 

Boarding  and  day  schools 

None 

A  general  course,  in  nursing 
for  girls. 

From  fifteen  to  twenty  sec- 
tions of  study. 

None 

^^ix  Boards  support  a  like 
number  of  schools. 

lioarding  and  day  schools; 

kindergarten.    . 
Discussions  and    papers  on 

law. 
None - 

None 

Special  course  of  reading 

None 

None 

None 


James  Lick  estate,  State  aid, 
fees,  etc. 

Fees,  dues,  and  entertain- 
ments. 

State  aid,  boarders,  bequests, 
fairs,  etc. 


State  aid,  boarders,  fees,  fairs, 
Sisters'  work. 

Dues,  assessments^  and  hon- 
orary membership. 

Dues,  bequests,  pay  patients, 
and  donations. 

Fees,  dues,  and  life  mem- 
berships. 

Dues,  donations,  and  social 
entertainments. 

Picnics,  Christmas  treats, 
fees,  donations,  bequests. 

Dues,  fees,  contributions, 
concerts,  etc. 

State  aid,  bequests,  dona- 
tions, dues. 

Membership  fees 


$7,017  00 


10,250  75 

8,276  38 
200  00 

8,348  05 
750  00 
700  00 

5,000  00 


19,988  00 


Stock  at  $100  i)er  share 65,000  00 


Dues  and  entertainments; 
contributions. 

Dues,  donations,  and  enter- 
tainments, teas,  etc. 


Life  memberships,  bequests, 
dues,  donations. 

Cooperation  from  Supervis- 
ors and  other  societies. 


Fully  endowed  by  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Crocker. 


300  00 
330  00 

$1,300  31 


Something  more. 
Quite  so. 

Quite  so. 

Balance,  $1,955  46 

Quite  so. 

$63  45 
Quite  so. 
Quite  so. 
Quite  so. 


Balance,    $769  57 


Balance,  $3,500  00 

Quite  so. 
Balance,    $100  00 

Balance,  $1,250  00 


Something  more. 
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Bakers 368 

Barber  shops 205 

Basketmakers 308 

Beet-sugar  making 17 

Bill  posters 204 

Billiard-table  makers 326 

Boat  builders 197,300 

Book  binders 199,236,401-405 

Books  and  stationery 192 

Boots  and  shoes 23,  54 

Borax  works 205 

Box  factories 197 

Box  makers 304 

Brass  workers 254 

Breweries 101,202 

Brewery  workmen 355-309 

Bricklayers 198,274 

Bridge  carpenters 197 

Brush  factories 204 

Builders'  mill  workers 196,  288 

C 

Cabinetmakers 316 

Calkers 298 

Candymakers 200,231,239,372-377 

Candy  store  employes 377 

Card  manufacturing 199 

Carpenters,  House 197,  280 

Mill J... 284 

Ship ^ 296 

Carpets  and  furniture 193 
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Chandelier  makers 262 
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Chinese  registration 13 
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Coffee  and  spice  mills 

(^Id  storage 

Compositors,  etc 

Concrete  wallbuilders 

Coopers 310 

Corset  houses IS 

Cotton  mills 301 

Cracker  bakeries _ SOI 

Crockery  and  glassware 193,213 

D 

Decorators 199 

Door  and  sash  workers 96 

Draymen fO! 

Dressmaking,  etc 416-09 

Druggists 192;  Ml 

Dry  goods -. 190,2)8, IS 

E 

Electrical  works _ 96 

Electroplaters 2tt 

Employment  office,  free _ 12 

Engravers 199 

F 

Fancy  goods 190,219 

Firearms  .._ 196 

Flouring  mills 16,409 

Flower  and  feather  workers _ 19 

Furniture  manufacturing : 2B,19S 

Furniture  workers _ 310 

G 

Casfitting 274 

Gas  Light  Co 305 

General  merchandise 191 

Gents'  furnishing  goods. -.. 191 

Gilders 322 

Glassmakers 286 

Gloves... - 25,242 

Groceries 198,242 

H 

Hack  and  carriage  company 206 

Hardware 194,245 

Harness-makers,  etc 848,963 

Hats  and  caps 191 

Hod  carriers 2W 

Hotels  and  restaurants 96 

House  decorators 199 

House  and  sign  painters 199 

I 

Ice  manufacturing 

Industries 

Introduction 

Investigation 

Irpaniolders 

Ironworkers 
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Labor  and  capital 29 

I^aborers 207 
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l4kundries 206 

l4iundr>'  workers 426-431 
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Lead  smelting 202 

Leather  belting 200 

Leather  industry 22 

List  of  women's  organizations 468 

Lithographing 386-401 

Lumber  mills 196 

Lumberyards 196 

M 

Macaroni  factory 203 

Machinists 246 

Manufacturing  pharmacists 370 

Marble  cutters 198 

Marble  works 278 

Match  factory _ 203 

Mathematical  instrument  makers 200 

Meat  markets 204 

Millinery,  etc 418-421 

Milling  (farinaceous  goods) 202 

Miscellaneous 462-465 

N 
Notions  and  fancy  goods 432-436 

O 

Onyx  workers 278 

Ornamental  stone  works 198 


Painters 199,288 

Paints,  oil,  and  varnish 194 

Paper  box  factories _ 197,242 

Photograph  galleries 192,  240 

Hano  manufacturing 200 

Picture  frames  and  moldings 196 

Picture-frame  makers _ 320 

Piece-workers,  earnings  of -  -      ^^^^^j^^ 

Pig  iron,  coal,  and  coke ^  - 

Plasterers - 

Plumbers -  ' 

Pottery  workers *  " 

I'rinters . — 
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Shoemakers 3334(7 
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Sheet  metalworkers 186 

Ship  carpenters 295 

Shipsmiths 19J 

Shirtmaking Ht 

Shoe  trade M 

Showcases l^ 

Soap  and  candlemaking 370 

Soap  manufacturers ..3(R3ti 

Stablemen 3DT 

Stairbuilders __ 197, 3» 

Steam  power  works 3t»> 

Steamship  companies 3(H 

Steam  whalers _ 3M 

Steel  workers - _ liH 

Stonecutters 198,:n*> 

Stone  works 1* 

Storage  warehouses 30i> 

Straw  hat  workers 430 

Street  and  sewer  contractors 30T 

Street  railroads 43M55 

Sugar  refineries 2(C 

T 

Tailoring ....406.41: 

Tanners,  etc - , 336 

Teachers 3* 

Telegraphers 3051,4* 
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